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ELUCIDATION OF ANCIENT PRbDIOiES AKD MAGIC. 



^HB pages of ancient ki$tory are fre- 
^inently swollen viit}\ *' accounts of prodi- 
gies and marvellous occnrrences/' An 
attentive examination, '' will show/' says 
M. Salvertc, a French writer on the occult 
sciences, reviewed in the ** Foreijrn Quar- 
terly Review," •• tUat a small number of 
fcauses which may be discerned and deve^ 
loped, will serve for the explanation of 
nearly the whole of these.*'. There are 
two reasons for our believing accounts of 
prodigies: 1. The number and agreement 
of these accounts, and the confidence to 
which the observers and witnesses are en- 
titled. S. The possibility of dissipating 
what is wonderful by ascertaining any on^ 
of the principal causes which might have 
given to a natural fact a tinge of the mar- 
vellous. Respecting the first, the ancients 
have recorded various occurrences ; a 
shower of quicksilver at Rome, for exam- 
ple^ is mentioned by Dion Cassius, in the 
year 197 of our era, and a similar event is 
detailed nndei* the reign of Aurelian i if 
we attend to phenomena taking place in 
our own time,-|- we must consign them to 

t At 4 P. M. May 27, 1819, the commune of 
Giig^mncourt, in the department of the Vospes, 
wa« devastated by a tremeodons hailstorm: many 
^ the hailstones, weighing About a pound, were 
collected, aud allowea to melt; in the centie of 
each was found a stone, of a bright coffee colour* 
from four to seven-tenths of an inch in thickness, 
tnosder than a two-franc piece, flat, round, polished, 
aud pierced in the centre with a hole large enough 

Vol. VI. B 



** the annals in which science has inserted 
the facts she has recognised as such, with- 
out as jet pretending to explain them/' As 
to the second, the deceptive appearance 
which nature sometimes assumes, the ex- 
aggeration, almost unavoidable by par- 
tially informed observers, of the detiiiift of 
a phenomenon, or its duration ; improper, 
ill understood, or badly translated expres- 
sions, or figurative language, and a po- 
etical style; erroneous explanations of 
emblematical representations ; apologues 
and allegories adopted as real facts;-* 
such are causes which, singly or together, 
have frequently swollen with prodigious 
fictions the pages of history, and it is by 
carefully removing this envelope that eln- 
cidatioas must be sought of what have hi- 
therto been improperly and disdainfully 
rejected. A few examples will illustrate 
these several positions; 
• The river Adonis being impregnated 
during certain seasons with volumes of 
xlust raised from the red soil of that part of 
Mount Libanus near which it flows, gave 
rise to the fable of the periodical effusion 

to admit the lillle finger. Wherever the hail had 
fallen, there were foupd. When it melted, many 
similar stones, up to that time unknown in the 
commune of Grignoncourt. On the banks of the 
Ognon, a river which flows ten or twelve leagues 
from Grignoncourt, is a considerable number of 
stones similar to those in question, and also pierced 
in the middle: can they have been produced by a 
hailstorm charged with aerolitbes. 
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of the blood of Adonis. A rock near the 
Island of Corfu bore and ^tiU bears Hie 
resemblance of a vessel under sail ; the 
ancients adapted the story to the pheno- 
fnenoii, and recosrnised iu it the Phseacian 
ship in which Ulysses returned to his 
country, converted into stone by Neptune 
for haviug carried the slayer of his son 
Polyphemus. A more extensive acquaint, 
amse with the ocean has show.n that this 
appearance is not unique ; a similar one 
on the coast of Patagonia has more than 
once deceived both French and English 
navigators ; and Captain Hardy^ iu his 
recent ** Travels iu Mexico," has re- 
corded another near the shores of Ca- 
Ufornia.t A similar instance is afforded 
by the Chiniaera, the solution of which 
enigma^ as given by Ovidt is so fully sub- 
stantiated by the very intelli<;ent British 
officer who surveyed the Caramania a few 
years since. Scylla, the sea-monster, 
which devoured six of the rowers of 
Ulysses, M. Salverte is tempted to regard 
as an overgrown polypus magniHcd by the 
optical power of poetry : ** In the enu- 
meration of plants possessing magical pro- 
perties, Pliny mentions three, which, ac- 
cording to Pythagoras, have the property 
of congealing water. Elsewhere, without 
having recourse to magic« he assigns to 
hemp an analogous quality. According 
to him, tlie juice of this plant poured into 
.water, becomes suddenly inspissated and 
ppngealed — it is probable enough that he 
indicated a species oi' mallow, the hemp- 
leaved marsh -mallow, the Althaea CauHii" 
binik of Linuasus, of which the very mucila- 
gtnofis juice produces this effect to a cer- 
tain point, and which effect may also be 
obtained from every vegetable as rirJi in 
mucilage." '* An American naturalist af- 
tirms, that at the approach- of any danger, 
the young of the rattle-snake take refuge 
in the mouth of the mother. A similar 
example might have led the ancients to 
believe that some animals bring their 
young into the world through the mouth. 
They will, have drawn a precipitate and 
absurd conclusion from a true observation." 
In ** the ants larger than foxes'' of Hero- 
dotus, whQ. discover the gold intermingled 
with the sand, may be traced the For- 
inica*Leo of Myrmeleon of modern ento- 
mology ; and while Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. 
177), and Virgil (Georg. ii. l!20), represent 
the iJeres as collecting silk irom the trees 
jwhich bear it, therc^itf nothing but a con- 
fusion between the natural product of the 

t The plot of a popular piece at the Adelphi 
Theatre, eutilled " The Flyiog Dutchman," is 
founded on . a similar appearance at the Cape of 
Good Hope, connected with a tradition which has 
been long current there among the Dutch co- 
lonists. 



tree and the deposit left by animals whicfi 
feed thereon. In this instance the equi- 
voque has occaMoned an error, in another 
it might have given rise to a prodigy. In 
the plant Latace, which, according to Pliny 
(xxvi. 4), defrayed wheresover they went 
the expenses of the envoys i>f the Persian 
king, may be discerned a symbol of otiice; 
and iu the cab of pigeons' dung which, 
during jthe siege of {Samaria* .sold for iive 
pieces of silver (« King», vi. 25), may be 
found a small measure of grey peas, which 
still bear among the Arabs that repulsive 
designatio'n. We shall cite but one more 
instance; " such is report»'d to have been 
the strength of Milo ot Crotona, that when 
standing upon a flat discus no one was 
ab!e. to. remove him, nor detach from l^is 
left hand a pomegranate, whicii still was 
not grasped sufficiently tight to crush it, 
nor separate the closed fingers of his out- 
stretched hand.'' ** Milo," says a writer 
versed in the usages and emblems of 
religion, '* was in his own country high- 
priest of Juno. His fitatue, placed at 
Olympia, represented him according to 
the sacred rite standing on a small 
round buckler, and holding a pome- 
granate, the fruit of a tree dedicated 
to the goddess ; the iin»ers of his right 
hand were extended, pressed together and 
even united ; it is thus the ancient sta- 
tuaries aUays formed thefw. ** Pliilost. 
Vit. Appollon. iv, 3." The vulgar ex- 
plained by marvellous stories an imperfect 
tion of art, and mysterious representations 
of which the sense was forgotten." But 
for examples of this sort we are. not ex- 
clusively confined to ancient writings ; the 
errors to wliich the (ignred calendars of 
the middle ages gave rise far surpass them 
in absurdity. Of saints and martyrs, and 
their legends, a more piquant selection 
might have t>een made by.M. Salverte, 
though), perhaps not of equal domestic in- 
ter^efi^: we shall venture to insert one 
which he has neglected, that deserves to 
be more generally known. Saint Mariuus 
and Saint Aster appear in the Komish 
Calendar of Saints for March 3, these 
names having been manufactured tJirougli 
ignorance out of a note in the ancient 
Roman calendar, which stated the time of 
the astronomical rising of marinus cufer, 
the tiautis in/estus Orion, 

I'he prodigies recorded by the ancients 
admit of a natural explanation, these ac- 
counts therefore cannot be accused, of 
falsehood; nor ought we think their *' ve- 
racity any nioire to be suspected,''* says 
M. Salverte '' regarding works of magic, 
which admit of explanation not less satis- 
factory. It will only be necessary to sup- 
pose that the priests posjisessed and kept 
secret the knowledge which was required 
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for opera tiog tlieir wonders." Nor slionld 
we fail to remark the different signid- 
<^atioiis attached to the word mirtwle by the 
ancients and the moderns. With us, a 
iniracle is Hie siispen<iion or violation of 
the laws of nature : and a miracle which 
can be explained upon physical principles 
ceases to be such. Whatever surpassed 
their comprehension was regarded by the 
ancients as a niii-acle/and every extraordi^ 
nary degree of information attained by an 
iodividual, as well as any nnluoked-for 
occsrrcDce, was referred to some peculiar 
joterpo&ition of the Deity. Hence, among 
the ancients, the followers of different 
divinities, far from denying the miracles 
perfonned by their opponents, admitted 
their reality, bnt endeavoured to surpass 
tiiem ; thus in the '* Life of Zoroaster," 
we lind that able innovator frequently 
entering the lists with hostile enchanters, 
admitting bnt exceeding the wonderful 
works they perfonned ; and thus, also^ 
when the thirst of power, or of distinction, 
divided the sacerdotal colleges, similar 
trials of «kill wonld ensne, the successful 
combatant being considered to derive his 
knowledge from the more powerfnl God. 
That tlie science on which each party 
depended was derived from experimental 
physics, may be proved. 1. By the con- 
duct of the Tbaumatorgists.t «* From 
what they themselves hav^ said concern* 
ing magic ; the genii invoked by the ma- 
gicians, sometimes denoting physical or 
chemical agents employed, sometimes men 
who cultivated the science. 3. We may 
add that the magic of the Chaldeans com- 
prehended all the occult sciences. 

Whatever was done by a magician had 
not the appearance of resalting from a 
power imparted by the deity, was not 
instantaneously performed, but required 
moine or less previous preparation, the 
collection of plants, minerals, &e. the nse 
of certain words, sometimes i^ btte lan- 
guage, sometimes in another, accordiBg to 
the nation to which the temple belonged, 

+ •« ThaomaturgicaV and " Thaamafurgy/* aie 
words Willi which Dr. Todd has eurich'ed ttia 
English laueuage, od the authority of Burton and 
WartoD. We have ventured upon ** Thauma- 
turnst'* as a legitimate traoslatioa of the French 
«• Thaumaturge*' of M. Salveite— " wonder-worker" 
•would have been more correct. At a very recent 
meeting of the Loudou Geological Society a paper 
was read, in which ** psammitic" waa sulistunted 
for '* sandy ;'* a di»cassion arose thereupon, and a 
nemlier maintained that the ** Saxon English" was 
lully adequate to express every idea tor which 
dawical cumpouods were so pedantically intro- 
duced ; much dissent was expressed from such a 
proposition, and a book casuallv taken down was 
opened. *t (^ treatise ** On the Iropeuetrability of 
JMatter," and triumphantly handed to the Saxon 
advocate, who immediately leturned it with the 
version, ** On tite uathoruughfursiveuess of Stuff;'* 
t^ia Was iiTcsbtiblo and uouclosive. 



in which the receipts to be employed had 
been originally prepared. 

" The learned Moses Mairaonides (More 
Ncvochim, Hi, 37), reveals to ns that the 
first part of the- mai»ic of the Chaldeans 
was a knowledj;e of metals, plants, and 
animals. The second indicated the times 
when magical performances might be 
carried on, that is the periods when the 
season, the temperature of the air, the 
state of the atmosphere favoured the sncv- 
cess of physical and clMmieai operations-, 
or permitted a welt-infermcd and attentive 
roan to predict a natural phenomenon 
always unexpected by the vulgar." — " Tlie 
third taught the actions, postures, words> 
intelligible and unintelligible which should 
accompany the proceedings of the thau' 
maturgist."— The mystery of magic 
disappears! Introduced into the sanc^- 
tnary of occult sciences we see there only 
a school in which the different branches of 
natural science were taught. And we can 
admit, in a literal sense, alf that mytho- 
logy and history relate ^specting men 
and .women whom skilfiff instructors had 
invested with the possession of the secrets 
of magic, and who frequently showed 
themselves iuperior to their masters.*' 
There catf be do doubt that a tacit or 
formal agreement existed between the 
various thaumaturgists to prevent tlie 
secrets of their science being exposed te 
vulgar eyes. It is among the priests, that 
are still to be found those, who practice 
on the credulity of mankind, by pretend- 
ing to stiperhuman means of knowledge, 
llie following is a recent instance in point. 
In the month of June, 1824. in a small 
village called Artes, near Hostalricfa« 
about twelve leagues from Barcelona, a 
constitutionalist being at the point of 
deaths his brother called on the curate, 
requesting him to come and administer 
ibe sacraments. The curate refused, say- 
ing your brother is a constitutionalist, that 
is to say; a villain, an impious wretch, an 
enemy to God and man-^he is damned 
without mercy, and it is therefore useless 
for me to confess him."-^<^ But who told ' 
you that my brother wa8dai|ined?'?-?-f* God 
himself told me during the sacrifice of the 
mass, that yonr brother is damned to all 
the devils.'' It was in vain that the brother 
reiterated his entreaties, the curate waa 
inexorable. A few days after the in. 
dividual died, when his brother demanded 
for the body the rites of sepulture. Thie 
curate refused alleging, <* the soul of yonr 
brother is now burning in hell, as 1 told 
-you before. It would be in vain for me 
to take any trouble about interring his 
body, for during the night the devils will 
come and carry it away ; and in forty 
days you yourself will nteet the same 
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fate." Tbe Spaniard, not ^vitig implicit 
credit to this diabolical visit, watched 
during tbe night by the body of bis 
brother, and with his pistol loaded. Be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock a knock 
was beard at the door, and a voice ex- 
claimed, " I command you to open in the 
name of tbe living God ; open if not, 
your ruin is at band." Tbe Spaniard 
irefusd to open» aud shortly after be saw 
enter by the window, tbrcp able-bodied 
devils, covered with the skins of wild 
beasts, having the usual quantity of horns, 
f:lawS| and spiked tails, who set about 
carrying the coffin containing the body; 
upon this the guardian fired and shot one 
devil dead, the others took to flighty he 
£red after them and wounded both, one of 
whom died in a few minutes, the other 
escaped. . In the morning when the people 
"Went to church, there was no curate to 
pfficiate, and it was shortly afler dis- 
covered, on examining the defunct devil», 
that one was tbe curate and tbe other the 
"vicar; the wounded devil was the sa- 
Ipristan, who confessed the whole dia- 
bolical proceeditig— the case i^as brought 
before the tribunal of Barcelona. 

From tbe very nature of things, much 
that now serves for amusement mast 
formerly have been appropriated to a 
bigher destination. Ventriloquism is a case 
|n poin(, affording a ready and plausible 
solution of oracplaf stones and oaks, of 
the reply which tbe river Nessus ad- 
dressed to Pythagoras, (*' Jamblichns, 
Vit. Pyth. xxviii.;") and of the tree 
which, at the eoramand of the chief of the 
Oymnoseplusts, of Upper Egypt, spoke 
.tt) ApoUonius. " Thp voice," says " Phi* 
}ostnittiS| (Vit Ap. vi. 5.")—" was dis- 
tinct but weak, and similar to tbe voice 
pf a womtn/' But the oracles, at least if 
we ascend to their origin, were not altO'- 
getber imposture. Tbe pretended in- 
terpreters of tlie decrees of destiny were 
frequently plnngeid into a sort of de<> 
|irium, and when inhaling the fumes of 
eome intoxicating drug or powerful gas, 
br drinking some beverage which pro* 
flut^ed A temporary suspension of tbe 
reason, tbe mind of the inquii^r was pre^* 
kllipo^ed for feverish dreams^ if priest'" 
crii^ Were concerned in the interpretation 
^f such dreams^ or eliciting sense from the 
wild effiisions of the dif ordered brain of 
the Pythoncsi, *' science presided over tbe 
Ibf estigation of the causes of |iiis bhrcnzy^ 
«ud tlie advantages which the Tliaum^ 
ihrgists might derive from it.'^ JamblU 
chus stales, <f De Mysteriis," c. :|^ttx. that 
Ibk- obtaining a reVelatit>u trom the deity 
in a dream, the yoiuigest and most simple 
creatures were the most propel: for suc- 
^eding ; they were pfepared for it by 



magical invdcatidns and fumigations of 
particular perfumes. Porphyry declares 
that these proceedings bad an inHnence on 
the imagination ; Janibltciius that they 
rendered tlirm more worthy of the in- 
spiration of the deity ; ** this is saying Uie 
same thing in other words," is the cani** 
ment of M. Salverte. 

^* The Thaumaturgist had but one end 
in view; to attain* it be employed i:ip 
differently charlatanism, sleight of hand, a 
figurative style, natural prodigies, observar 
tiuns, reasoning, real science ;" but what 
was most efficacious was the religious, 
secret mystery in wliich the whole was in- 
volved. The certainty of obtaining a 
blind prostration of the understanding 
from ignorant votaries was as well under- 
stood by the priests of an'iqiiity a<i by 
the modern potentate who " prefers good 
subjects to learned men" — an expression 
which conveys a more severe satire than 
his bitterest enemy would vefitnre to pro- 
nounce. Tbe inevitable consequences of 
tliis mystery, in process of time, were, first, 
tliat iu tbe hands of the Thaumaturgists 
magical science degenerated, becoming 
reduced to practice devoid of theory, and 
of which, at last, the very formulae were 
no longer comprehended, and the real 
facts on Which they depended irretriev<- 
ably lost. And, secondly, that from igno<r 
ranee of the limits by which its power was 
circumscribed, the desire of discovering 
its secrets, and tlie habit of attributing the 
efficacy of these last to the ostensible 
practices employed, the grossest errors 
were generally circulated among the 
people. A circumstance which occurre<} 
k'ather more than sixty years since, may 
illustrate the first of these positions. 

" A Prince San Severo, at Naples, cuU 
tivated chemistry with some success ; lie 
bad, for example, the secret of penetrate 
ing marble with colour, so that each slafa^ 
sawed from the block presented a repe* 
tition of tbe figure imprinted on its ex- 
ternal surface. In 1761, be exposed some 
human skulls'to the action of different re? 
agents, and then to tiie heat of a glass 
furnace, but paying so little attention to 
his mannerof proceedings that beaoknowr 
ledged he did not expect to arrive ft second 
time at the same result. From the pro- 
duct lie obtained a vapour, or rather a 
gas Was evolved, which, kindling at the 
approach of a light, burned for sevcrs^l 
montlis without the matter appearing to 
die or diminish in weight. (The oxygen 
pombined by the effect of combustion, 
more than replaced what was lost by 
vaporization.) San Severo thought he 
bad found the impossible secret of the 
•inextinguishabie lamp ; but he would not 
divulge his process, for fear that tbe Ta^U, 
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In Mrliicb were interred the princeg of his 
fainily, slionld lose the unique prmlege 
\9\\}i which he expected to enrich ft, of 
being iliiiitiinated by a perpetual lamp. 
Had he acted like a philo8opher of the 
present day, San Scvero would have at« 
taciied his name to the important dis- 
covery of the existence of phosphorns in 
4lte bones, and made public the process by 
ythidi it might be obtained." 

To elucidate, by a modern exampte, the 
second of the above conseqnenc^s of the 
niyfitery which enveloped scientific know- 
ledge, wc shall mention a circanistancc 
that happened, in 18?8, to one of the 
philosophers of whom England is mo»t 
'ustly proud. Many of our readers will 
lave seen a small toy, called a glass. 
spinner, invented in Edui burgh some three 
years back, and to be had of every op- 
tician. If this small machine, in shape 
fcseiBbling a brilliant diamond, about one 
>nch in diameter on its largest face, be 
made to spin on a glass plate whereon 
water has been poured, by a little dex- 
terous management it will never stop, and 
leven ascend the inclined surface of the 
glass 4 this was exhibited in Germany by 
the individual in qnestion, who fully snc- 
«:eeded in convincing a spectator (a mystic 
certainly, bnt one by no means de6cient 
feither in physical or mathematical knowr 
ledge), that this motion, contradicting ap- 
parently all the laws of mechanics, was 
occasioned by a spirit confined in the 
coloured glass. Place the evidence of the 
senses and reason in real or imaginary 
ppposition to eacii other, and who can 
fusign the result. 

On the surface of the thermal waterr^f 
Baden, ill Germany, and on the waters of 
l8chia,an island in tlie kingdom of Napier, 
ioogme is collected, a sini^ular substance, 
resembiiog human flesii with the skin upon 
it, and which, when subjected to distiila- 
lioo, affords the same products as animal 
matter. M. Gimbernat (*< Journal de 
Pharmacte," Avril 18:21, p. 196), has also 
0een rocks covered with this substance, 
pear the castle of Lcpomena, and in the 
rallies of Sinigaglia and Negreponte. 
Here is tlie explanation of those showers 
f)f pieces of meat which figure in the uum* 
ber of prodigies of antiquity. 

Pliny 0< Hist. Nat/' xl. 108) opeaks of 
|i fountain which discharged wine during 
«even days^^ and water the rest of the yean 
la one of the. towns of £lis, during the 
annual feast of Bacclius, three empty 
pms were closed, and on being opened 
were full of wine. ** By employing a 
piachine/' says M. Salve rte, " to which 
we give the name of Hero*s fountain, al- 
(iiough probably it was only described, 
^pd oo( invioted by this mathematician. 



a more striking miracle might have been 
performed. Under the eyes of the spec- 
tator, the water passed into a reservoir 
would have been emitted changed into 
wine.*' 

Great ingenuity and leamitig have been 
displayed by M. Salverte in investigating 
the effects whicli medicated tievera^s 
produce; to which he ascribes, and wc 
ibink correctly, such magical slumbers a* 
were produced in the Cave of Tropbonius^ 
when the votary, if he escaped with life^ 
bad his health irreparably injured, and 
the v^liole cU)^s of artificial dreams and 
visions, the effect of some powerful Bar*> 
cotic acting upon the body after tlie mind 
had been predi^^posed for a certahi train 
of ideas. *^ Such is the connexion," ob» 
serves M. Salverte, " between the body 
aud the mind, that the substances which 
strongly induce sleep frequently possess 
the property of confusing- the understand- 
ing : the berries of the belladona produce, 
when eaten, a furious madness, followed 
by sleep which lasts for twenty-four 
houm." Such drugs as produce mental 
stupefaction without impairing the physical 
powers, may have given rise to the ac^ 
counts of men being transformed into 
brutes, so frequent in what are denorot* 
nated the fabulous writers, while the eva- 
Descent bnt exquisite joys of an opposite 
description, an anticipation of what im* 
plicit obedience would insure them for 
ever, produced blind, furious, devoted ad* 
herents to any philosophical speculator 
who would venture to try so desperate aa 
experiment. 

*' The savage Kamtschatkadale and the 
fierce Cossac have recourse to this in* 
loxication (produced by the spirit of 
muchamore, a mushroom which grows in 
the country of the former), to dissipate 
their terrors when meditating assassina- 
iions. (Kracheninikoff, " Descript. di| 
Kamtschat.," part i, c. 14.) The extract 
of hemp, combined with opium, throws 
the blacks of Hindostan into ferocious 
madness ; no crime stops— no danger tert 
rifivs them. Neither did fear nor hu* 
manity rheck, in the career of crime, the 
fanatics whom the Old Man of the Moon* 
tain intoxicated with a preparation of 
hemp, of which the name Iiacbicke ha4 
formed, for tho^e whom it led astray, the 
name of assassins. (J. Harmer, Mines 
de rOrient.) Long previously, Schedadr 
ben-ad, king of Arabia, wishing to be 
adored like a God, had collected in a 
garden, of which the name has remained 
proverbial in the east, all the joys of 
paradise, and shared them with the trusty 
followers whom he deigned to admit. 
(D'Herbelot Bfbliot. Orient, from.) In 
both cases we thjuk that these gardens, 
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these enjoy menu, existed only in dreams 
kidiicpd with yoiing men habituated to 
vimple and severe regimen by the nnac 
customed usage of liqnors, suited to hill 
their feeble reason, and exalt their ardent 
imagination." 

Hat while these effects conld not he 
[produced by any beverage without the 
votary -being conscious that he was par- 
taking it, the same effects might ensue 
from the use of fumigation, without awaken- 
ing any 8n«picion or distrust. In the 
Orphic hymns a particular perfume is 
ordered for the invocation of each di- 
vinity. 

" We learn from Herodotus, tv. 75, that 
the Scythians inebriated themselves by 
inhaling the vapour of the seeds of a 
species of hemp thrown upon red-hot 
atones ; modern medicine has ob!«erved, 
that the odour alone of the seeds of hen- 
bane, particularly wbenjts power is ang- 
mrnted by heat, produces a choleric and 
ci Her ulcus disposition in those who respire 
it. The *' Dictionnaire de M^decine*' (de 
I'Encyclopedie M^thodique, vii, Jusquiume) 
cites three instances which prove it ; the 
•inost remarkable is that of a married pair, 
who, living in perfect harmony every 
vrhere else, could never remain a few 
hours in the room where they worked, 
without quarrelling excessively. The 
apartment, of course, was thought to be 
bewitched, until there was discovered, ip 
a considerable packet of the seeds of hen- 
bane placed near a stove, the source of 
their daily dissensions, which the indi- 
^duals themselves were the first to la- 
ment, and which the removal of the poi- 
sonous substance put an end to. 

Hie same effects that were produced by 
dranghts and fumigations would ensue 
from the application of liniraent*, of 
** magical unctions," acting through the 
absorbent system, as if they had been in- 
troduced into the stouiarh : allusions to 
these ointments are conHtantly recurring 
in classical authors. Philostratus, in his 
life of Apollonius (tii. 5), states that the 
latter and his companions, before being 
admitted to the mysteries of the Indian 
sages, were rubbed over with so active 
an oil, that it appeared they were bathed 
with fire. 
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are given in the following passage. ex« 
tracted from the ** History of the Female 
Sex," by the late Professor Meiners, of 
Gottingen :— • 

** Of the brothert of Louis XVI. Mon- 
sieur (Louis XVHI.) had been unpopular 
even before the Revolution, and the Conut 
d'Artoih (Charles X.) was miiversaily hated 
on account of his extravagance, his bare- 
faced pro^igacy, and hU axorbitant pride. 
The sums which these two brothers of the 
king had drawn from thf royal treasury 
at a time of the greateat pnbUc diatress, 
amounting to twenty-eight millions of 
livres (i,l.'>0,000l. sterling) could not fail 
to excite the greatest indignation in the 
people. This indignation waa increased 
by the consideration of tho objecta of 
their profusion, especially that of the 
Count d^Artois. This prince had, at difr 
ferent times, been allowed many bimdred 
thousand livres for his stables. The count 
was accused of leading the queen into 
similar extravagances* of finding access 
through her means to 4he ro}rai exolieqner, 
and of rendering her as iiifufferent lo tlie 
welfare of the people, an^ to the pqblio 
opiuion, as he was himself. 
- '* He displayed his haughty inaoleiiGO 
not only towards the public, bat also tOr 
wards the sex, and even to females of tUfi 
highest rank. Once at a masquerade h^ 
addressed the Duchess of Bourbon with 
the same impudent libertinism as if lie 
had been speaking to a common pros- 
titute. The insulted princess raised the 
frinee of the mask which concealed the 
features of the person who had used suc|t 
improper language to her. As goon a« 
she peiceited that it was the Count d^Ar- 
tois, she walked away without deigning to 
bestow on him a single reproach. The 
haughty prince, liighly affronted at the 
behaviour of the duchess, hastened after 
her, and broke her mask upon her face, 
I'he princess quietly withdrew from the 
ball-rooin and. would not even have comr 
plained of the ill treatment she bad Re- 
ceived, had not the Count d'AitQi^, to 
crown his revenge, ^thought fit to make 
public the insult which he had offered her. 
The princess, her husband, and her whole 
family, then appealed to the king. Louis 
called his brother an ^toutdh and obliged 
him to make suitable apologies to the lady. 
A duel also took place between the Duke 
fif lionrbon and Count d'Artois, in which, 
however, neither of the combatants 8U4r 
^ined any injury,** 



SoMB curious facts, illustrative of the cha- 
racter of this piince and his elder brother, 
Louis XVHI., when young men, at the 
.coiumcnccineDt of the French Revolution, 
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A DOZEN NUISANCES 
LONDON.t 

BY A PEDESTRIAN. 



OF 



BELLS OF ALL KINDS AND DESCBIPTI0N8. 

I DO not object to the sound of tiie 
churcli-going bell of Cowper (though, to 
tell the truth, 1 always considered the 
phrase to be a hull, for I never yet knew 
of a bell that went to churrh); but 1 do 
object to the street- walking bells with the 
utmost vehemence. The postman — the 
dustman—the muffinman — all and sundry, 
are objects of my detestation. Have you 
ever had the misfortune of walking in the 
same line with one of these worthies along 
a street of any length ? If you have, you 
will perfectly agree wiih me, particularly 
if jOH happened to have had a deaf man 
for your companion. 

The pretence for* giving the privilege 
of splitting our ears to these peculiar per- 
sons, I never could c<»mprehend. If the 



or consols, or smoothing-irons, or the other, 
plebeian concerns, that can . afford any 
pretext for writing to the provinces on a 
given day, has arrived. iSepeud upon it 
if the bell was suppressed, these rogue* 
would not miss a po^t iu the year for want 
of it. The considt^ralion of this matter is 
humbly suggested to my friend Sir Francis 
Freeling. 

ir. 

MACADAM. 

Lord Redesdale said in Ireland, some 
thirty years ago, that in that country 
there was one law for the rich and another 
for the poor; and, on a moderate calcu- 
lation, this dictum of his lordship has been 
repeated thirty thousand times in varions 
notes of indignation by patriots of the 
Emerald island ever since. But although 
an Irishman myself, I cannot claim so Ira^ 
portant a monopoly as this would be, for 
niy own beautiful country — I happen never 
to have heard of any country in which the 
same might not be with most eminent 
justice asserted. A friend^ of mine, iu- 



getting rid of your dust be a matter to be deed, has suggested that England is an 

proclaimed by sound of bill, why not the exception, because with us, instead of 

getting in of your daily provender; and there being one law for the poor, and an- 

yet nobody arms the hand of 'the car- other for the rich — there is no law for the 

borne butcher's boy with a jin*iling iustni- poor at all-^the whole code bemg directed 

mcnt to announce his approach. If the ugainst tliem* 

thin small voice of the mutfineer's ring be Macadam is a case iu point. This gen- 

jnstiiiable, why is not the baker let loose tleman has torn the pavement out of the 

.^. A.M. «,«»««w«.^ !«■«• :^«a««%«*< :A»«a«0 «V«|r\ />•«■• A. ...IaI. ^^.«t. .M..M. H. 1 » A,. ^»MM^»«« ftVvn4 iH>..««. 



upon us, to sound his quarterns into our 
cars ! We should have all in the ring, or 
nothing. 

Bnt the postman, yon will say, is requi- 
site, to i^mind the people of the necessity 
of having their letters ready. What is 
this but a bounty upon idleness, which 
siionld be contended against by the Mai- 



town with such complete success, that we 
are smothered with clouds of dost iu sum- 
mer, and obliged in winter to wade mid- 
leg through oceans of mud. To coropen^ 
sate for these. inconveniences, the cab, we 
are assured, U more smoothly driven^ 
and the carriage moves on its noiseless 
way with less detriment to its chances of 



thusian philosophers, on the same princi- duration. All very well for those who 



{)Ie that actuates them in their tendtr- 
learted opposition to the poor laws. 
We need no such flappers for the two- 
penny post — nothing to suggest to us, 
that if we do not put onr billet-doua: to the 
fair Flora of the romiantic region of Hamp- 
stead into the gaping letter-box of our 
neighbour, the cheesemonger, before four 
o'clock, she will be destined to retire to 
rest nncheered by our tender sentences, 
and deprived perhaps of sleep for the 
night — or, what is worse, haunted by 
hideous dreams of wandering lonely by 
herself upon the solitary shore. Nobody 
fancies that a general bell-ringing is re 



have cabs and carriages ! but their con- 
venience is secured by the stifling or stain- 
ing of us who have neither. 

Again, the very silence of the motion is 
.a source of misfortune to the walkers on 
foot. I remember, in the days of my 
youth, being much puzzled by a conun- 
drum, *^ What is that which a carriage 
cannot go without, and yet is no use 
to it?" After considerable expense of 
(Edipodean labour, I excogitated the an- 
swer, which is, ** Noise." An answer no 
longer applicable. A carriage now comes 
upon us with the silence and speed of 
lightning, and yon may know nothing 



qnisite or necessary for this ; how then can about it until yon find it thundering over 

it be maintained that an army of red- — -* ' *--* '-' 

coated tintinnabulists are called for to 
remind the greasy citizens of the time 
\pben their letters about calico, or cheese, 



i From Traser's Magazine.— No. X. 



yon, and you are Juggernauted hke my 
friend Huskisson. Mr. O'Connell moved 
last session for a return of all persons 
killed and wounded by the Irish police. 
I wish Mr. Goulburu would move for a 
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return of ttie killed and wonnded by Mac- 
admnization : it would be a subject worthy 
of Ilia great mind. 

Here aliio are the poor sacrificed to the 
rich. I submit that there is nothing in 
Magna Charta that pivesfreebofu English- 
men the right of being rode over. 

III. 



See the Bank of England-^his own 
house in Lincoln's Inn Fields — the Trea- 
ftiiry — the whole of tlie Boeotian order of 
^chitectore. 

IV. 

NASH. 

See church in Langham Place— the 
Regent Mountain — the, &c. &c. &c. — 
or rather avoid seeing them, on the same 
principle that defers squeamish people 
from visiting the Siamese boys, the arm- 
less girl, the Hottentot Venus, &c. if yon 
have a taste for monstrosities, the case is 
otheiwise. 



TUB MEW WIDE STREETS. 

Tacitus says that the people of Rome 
charged the Rmperor Nero with having 
widened the streets after tiie fire, of which 
they accuse him, out of a malicious design, 
of exposing them to the sun, and thereby 
breedhig disorders in the city. Nobody 
can accuse Lord Lowther of being Nero, 
and yet I object vigorously to the universal 
pulling down of London. What an un- 
sigflitly hole they have made at Charing 
Cross for example. I can understand why 
a great Place, as the French call it, should 
foe made, for the purpose of ornamenting 
B large city; but why a row of shops 
Bhonid be pulled down with the view of 
doing nothing more than replacing them 
with anotlier row of shops a few feet 
further back, is more than I can conjec- 
ture. What does it signify whether Howel 
and James's is thiiiy feet or three hundred 
feet apart from Colnaghi's. 

The consequence is, that there is a 
cursed wind continually circumgyrating 
in ihe^se places with equal fury, no matter 
from which quarter it may be blowing 
elsewhere, wliidi, when we couple it with 
the second nuisance, above enumerated) 
that of Macddamization, must be allowed 
to be intolerable. Yon have no shade to 
keep off the sun in snmmer, no screen to 
protect you from the rain in winter ; and 
the dimcolties of the crossing is mnch 
augmented, a matter of no trivial import. 

On the subject of large areas^ let me 



remark that, I wish Rn^sell Square viati 
really (as certain wits wish it to be) an 
unknown land. But it is not. To gratify 
the acre spreading taste of the Duke of 
Bedford, whose heavy countenance illus- 
trates the square, we,have a gaping void, 
in which the wind and the sun play all 
manner of gambols. In the days ot Sir 
Thomas Lawrenc, going to sit for your 
picture, was like visiting Sierra Leone at 
one period of the year, and Nova Zembln 
or Edinburgh, or some of these Hyper- 
borean regions at another; Going to dine 
now with Sir Charles Flower, you ex- 
perience the same inconvenience, but you 
brave it with more fortitude. 

VI. 

STREET MUSIC. 

Tins is an absolute calamity. There 
is one comfort, that the rogues do not 
attempt any real music^ and therefore yoti 
escape comparatively unwounded. Yon 
feel no qualm of conscience at the per- 
formance, perhaps adequate, of the com- 
positroDS of Bishop, or Stuart, or Blewitt, 
or Stevenson, or other illustrious authors 
of that cla>^s ; but you feel a qualm of 
stomach. The majority of the Irish melo- 
dies flayed at their be>it, affect you with 
no slight degree of nausea — repeated in 
the street by the hurdy-gurdy grinders, and 
other itinerant dispensers of sour sounds, 
they make the hair stand on end. In the 
case when any thing that is music, such 
as the hunting chorus iu Frieschiitz, gets 
into their hands, we are so tortured by the 
damnable iteration, that we at last begin 
to think it something with ** beatit)Kil words 
written for' it expressly by T. Moore, Esq.** 

Tiien the songs — ** Home, sweet home," 
stunned us for one year j ** Cherry ripe," 
for another. " I'd he a butterfly,'' sung 
by a drunken thief in rags, much re- 
sembling a scar^-crow, for a third ; and 
iso on — It is odd that the wandering min- 
strels never catch a song with any thing 
manly or hearty iu it. The curse of gen- 
tility descends to all caterers for public 
applause. " We never dances our bears 
but to genteel tunes." The best song of 
the street I have heard for some years, 
was, ** Jarvy, Jarvy !— Here am I, yont* 
honour." I always admired the felicity 
with which the interjectional " Tamaroo*' 
was introduced. Hayues Bayley never 
wrote any thing like it. 

VII. 

THE WATER CARTS^ 

Who manages these agitarii I know nof. 
Their chief occupation appears to me tb 
be the making of puddka in the street. 
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On a dusty day yon never see them ; but 
when there is an opportunity of a con- 
coction of mm!, their activity is irre- 
proachable. That the drivers of the carts 
are public functionaries is evident, by the 
independence with which they splash all 
persons within their reach. 

Vlll. 

HACKNEY COACHES. 

On this subject I need not say much ; 
a whole nest of nuisances is suggested by 
the mere mention of the name to the 
afflicted reader!— So insufferable a pest 
Ihey had become, that it was presump- 
tuously thought nothing could render it 
more intolerable. In order to show to 
mortals how short-sighted they are in all 
snch imaainations, Old Nick ordained that 
they should be regulated by act of parlia- 
ment! ^ 



IX. 

GAS IN ALL SHAPES. 

A man of the name of Winsor has died 
lately, and a great splutter was set up in 
«ie newspapers, about the hard measure 
dealt to him in not having his claims to be 
the inventor of gas-lights duly acknow* 
ledged. I hope the poor man has not gpne 
to a region illuminated according to his 
patent ; but, if he has, it is a well-merited 
fate. They tell me, that the streets are 
better lighted. They may be so ; 1 never 
telt any inconvenience from thdr former 
comparative obscuriiy. But that is the 
sole advantage of the gaseous system, if it 
be one ; in every other point of view gas- 
lighting is a nuisance. Go where you 
Mill, yon are poisoned by the smell. An 
odour bursts forth every now and then— 
at the theatre, for example— which would 
knock down a horse. In the streets, you 
are oppressed by a miasma, that invades 
yon down to the bottom of your fauces, 
exciting a preternatural thirst. In a house, 
where the inhabitants are so ill-advised as 
to use gas-lights, you are in a complication 
of honors. The machinery is never in 
order. Ojit go all the lights of the house 
at a whiff, leaving you, from attic to cel- 
lar, in Cimmerian darkness — ^some cockney 
wag having turned off the gas ; or the 
lights keep dancing and winking, with a 
sort of hiccupy motion, owing to some 
derangement in the valves; or an awk- 
ward servant, with too liberal a finger 
lets loose a volume of flame that puts you 
ID mind of Vesuvius, and extorts a panic 
cry for fire-engines ! or a tube bursts, or 
leaks, or fizzes, and you are poisoned with 
a sinell, to which that of the Augean 
stable must have been perfume ! 
Vol. VI. Q 



9 

. In clubs, hotels, taverns, and other places 
where people feed, there might be a special 
act of parliament to forbid them. They 
actually destroy the taste of the dishes. 
It is said, that the gas poisons the fish 
m the river 5 of that I cannot speak ; but 
I know, that it destroys its flavour on the 
table. 

X. 

ELECTIONS AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

These things— farces, as his highness 
tails them— happily occur in places where 
civilization or comfort is not expected to 
exist— Covent Garden, Smithfield, Spital- 
fitids formerly, Kenoingtoo Common^ 
Clerkcuwfll Green, &c. &c. &c. But to 
tJie passers by> in those places, what can 
be more odious? Here two feliowA bawl 
against one another to the ale-conner, or 
coroner, or churchwarden, or some other 
trash, and " Vote for Figgins!" or, «* Vote. 
for Wiggins!" is thrust down your throat 
at every corner.—-** Make way for the 
elector !♦» is cried bv a hundred officious 
partisans. •* How do you vote, sir !— the 
mdependant candidate sir ! — Magna 
charta!— Bill of Rights !— Freedom of the 
press! — Liberty of fiddle-dee I »' ^ or 
*' The staunch old interest, sir !— The 
honour of the country! No radicals !" 
&c. &e. stun you on all sides. If yoa 
declare, you have no iuterest on either 
side, you run a chance of bemg beaten hy 
both. ' 

Public meetings are, perhaps, a greater 
nuisance. If you be jammed in the crowd, 
there you sUnd until Heaven touches the 
heart of the orator to conclude, imbibing 
nonsense the most abominable, conveyed 
to you through an atmosphere of the vilest 
odours. Your pocket is picked— your 
coat unskirted— your hat beaten in— and 
if you do not shout in applause of all that 
It pleases your neighbours to approve, 
you are cuffed in all directions by the 
friends of freedom of opinion. A sore 
throat or sore head is your only alterna- 
tive. But thank God! these things- 
public meetings, I mean— are gradually 
being given up, (to write in the manner of 
the fine grammarians of the press). 



XI. 

THE STATIONARY ADVERTISERS. 

Why do those fellows thrust their papers 
into one's hand ? Is there any reason for 
supposing I have such pressing need of the 
information they convey ?— If it must be 
done, why are they so parsimonious of 
their paper ? 
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THE DUXYS, WAGGONS, AND OTHER 
LEVIATHANS. 

Have yotf ever notieed that these ma- 
chines 

** Wallooipg unwieldly, enormoo* in theT gs|it,** 

come ID yonr way most perversely, when 
yon are most in a hiirry ? If yon have an 
assignation to keep, or a dnn to avoid*— a 
girl before or a tailor after yon — chuck 
<5omes a six-horsed caravan of coal, emerg- 
ing from some corner, and laying an em- 
Viirgo on the rapidity of your motions,' 
until the lady is out of your sight, or the 
fraction of hnmanity upon yonr slionhler. 
On other occasions, when the velocity of 
movement is of no consequence, when you 
are neither the hnntcr nor bis prey, yon 
are unmolested. 

In like manner, what the citizens call 
•* a lock," never occnr« but when you are 
bent on speed. A bill lies due in Lombard 
Street. The too punctual clerk has called 
in the morning, leaving his ominous bit of 
|i»aper, concluding with, •«• P'leaste call," 
(how civil that insidious word pleaxe), 
•* between three and ^ee" — liaving the 
fear of tlie notary before yonr eyes, and 
the bit!, nnforthnately, amonnting to it snni 
of JO/. 1».-^*»hich the dfaWer posFfively 
protests he cannot renew for the firth time, 
yon raise, with inconceivab'e difficulty, 
the proceeds at fonr, in Piccadilly ; and 
hastening, on the win^s of the wind,- to- 
wards Temple Bar, take a coach to put 
you faster towards your destination. Fa- 
tal measure ! A check of carriages from 
the various confluences of Fleet Market — 
Farringdon Street, I mean — T^ndgate Hill 
—Bridge Street— Fleet Street itself meet- 
ing at the Waithmanian corner, keeps you 
tight as in a vice; and mangre all the 
efforts of yonr jarvey, and all his speed in 
gettino forward, af^er being disentangled, 
you perceive, on caxting yonr anxions eye 
itpon the clock of the quondam post-office 
in Lombard Street,' within four steps of 
the Bank, that it is three minutes pa«t 
five, and sigh somewhat for your loss of 
credit in the bill-market ; and still more, 
for the fare of. the hackney-coach, and tlie 
S<v. 6tL to be paid for the tiny qnadrangle 
of paper at the corner of yonr bill in the 
morning. 

Or — but this is still more awful — run- 
ning with a check lipoh a bank in dubious 
circumstances— caught in a storm of 
coaches — delayed — entangled — kept back 
— and at last, by super-human exertions, 
able to reach the door just in time to be 
toTd that it had stopped payment — and the 
rascal of a clerk, with a hypncritical 



scrape, condoling with you, by sayirtgy 
'* it was a pity you had not contrivt'd to 
call a quarter of an hour before, when the 
sum being so small," &c. Jupiter, coif 
found hiui I 

This happened to myself— Pijs / 



THE SPOUSE OF SATAN.f 



The painter Giotto was fitting alone in 
his studio one evening in the city of Pi.sa,' 
when a visitor was announced. Three 
months had hardly elapsed since Giotto's 
arrival in Pisa, yet had he the good fortune 
to stand on the highest pinnacle of fashion. 
The youuif and the lovely of the nobility, 
fiocked to his door ; hin studio was a gal- 
lery of beauties ^ for she whose charms 
had not risen into new life beneath the 
magic hand of Giotto was supposed to' 
have resigned her pretensions to rank 
among the lovely or Pisa. l1ie rise of 
Giotto's forjtmies had been sudden : the 
following pages record the events that so 
strangely terminated them. There livedo 
in the city of' Pisa, a certain wealthy, 
noble named Peruzzi. This man, at once 
the most wealthy and licentious of the' 
nobility, had married the nglipst woman in 
Tuscany, attracted by her great riclies ; 
being now desirous of obtaining a papain 
bull to di.«so1ve the marriage, he had cou- 
ceived the singular design of sending to 
his holiness the |>ope, a portrait of his 
wife, as an additional argument in his 
favour ; the name of Giotto being in every 
body's mouth, the Count Peruzzi repaired 
to him on the night in question, resolved 
that he should be the painter of the por- 
trait. ** You are alreadv celebrated," 
said he, as he entered Giotto*s studio, 
"for your talents in depicting beauty; 
it is not, however, in that line that I have 
need of them. No doubt the same powers 
that so magically portray the lineaments 
of beauty, could also, and with equal 
effect, represent deformity. It is not ne- 
cessary that 1 shonld explain the object 
1 have in view ; I have only to reqnest' 
that yon will stretch your conception to 
the uttermost, while yon paint for ine 
a countenance more hideous than any that 
woman ever jei bore, and if yon please we 
will make this bargain, that in proportion^ 
to your success shall be your reward ; the' 
naore hideous the picture the better I shall' 
be satisfied, and the greater tlie price I 
will pay for it." Giotto knew that the 
Count Peruzzi was the richest of the Pisan 
nobility ; and although the task proposed 

t From AckerniiinQ'B Forget Me Not, for 1831.. 
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was not much to his taste, for the charm* 
ing coiintenancrs, that from the walls of 
his studio, were ever flashint; beauty, had 
made him somewhat of a vohiptuary, he 
was not so blind to his own interest 
as to decline the patronage of the Count 
Perazzi ; besides, he felt some desire to 
prove to ttie world, that altliough taste 
would confine his talents to one depart- 
ment, genius was capable of a wider 
range ; lie therefore engaged to fulfil the 
wishes of the count. When the painter of 
Pisa was left alone in his studio, he began 
to fear that he had undertaken a task 
to which he should be unable to do justice. 
it was in vain that be tried to conjure up 
in fancy a hidfous countenance — liis iiha« 
gimition was alone conversant with bright 
eyes, and sunny smiles, and winning lips. 
If lie shnt his eyes, combinations of these 
alone rose to his fancy; if he opened 
them, beauty rained upon him from every 
side.-—*' I will walk into the street," said 
Giotto ; *' there 1 shall doubtless find as- 
sistance ;** but no such portrait as he 
soB^ht could be found ; or, if fancying be 
bad found an idea, he hurried to bis 
stadio| and tried to embody it on his can- 
vassy it faded away in the light of his own 
beaatifnl and accustomed conceptions, or 
was iMt in the blase of the first counte- 
IHince that flashed upon him as he entered 
Us studio. Day after day Giotto labonred 
Ht his task, but with no greater success ; 
his attempts to portray ugliness were only 
caricatnreH of beauty — the original con- 
ception was beauty still. Harrassed by 
disappointment, and worn by intense 
thought, late one evening Giotto threw 
himseif upon his bed, bitterly bewailing 
his minfortuiie, and anticipating with no 
very enviable feelings the triumph titat 
would be afforded to his rivals, if he 
shonid bfi foond uneanal to the perform- 
anee x>f bis task, or it the Count Peruzzi, 
dissatisfied with the resnlt.of his labours^ 
should employ another artist. In tlie midst, 
of these distracting tliongjits, Giotto sud- 
denly started frona his bied^ exclaiffliing — 
^' Ahi if I could but for one n^omeot se^e 
that Interdicted picture of Malfeo's, the 
Spouse of SatcaC*y^-^n exclamation whose 
meaning requires to be explained., 

Sliortly afler painting had revived in the 
woFks of Leonardo da vinci and his immea- 
diate followers, there lived at Pisa an artist 
named Malfeo. This man, having re- 
solved to leave to posterity a picture that 
shonid render him immortal, long deli* 
berated npon the choice of a subject fitted 
for his purpose} and at length he resolved 
that his subject should be the " Spouse of 
Satan." During the progress of his work 
(which no one ever saw, as Malfeo laboured 
at it in secret), it was observ£d, that he 



occasionally showed symptoms of derange- 
ment. His whole powers bent upon his 
work, strange and perhaps horrible cou^ 
captions of his subject became the inmates 
of his mind ; and in the same moment that 
his picture was finished, reason forsook 
him. With his brush and pallet in \\\i 
hand, he rushed from his studio into the 
street raving mad, and with fearful cries 
he sprung into the Aruo. Such was the 
end of Malfeo. It is said, that the first 
person who afterwards entered the studio 
of Maifeo was never more seen to smile : 
and that he, locking the door, that no one 
else might hazard his reason, carried the 
key to the archbishop, who, protected 
by divine favour, hastened to Malfeo's 
studio, and pot a seal npon the door, thus 
preserving ttie inhabitants against the fatal 
effects of Malfeo*s profanity. From the 
days of Malfeo to those of Giotto, tli^ 
studio had remained closed, aud no one 
passed tlie sealed door, without devoutly 
crossing himself, and muttering an^re. 

Let us now return to Giotto, who, as 
we have seen, suddenly started from bis 
bed, exclaiming, *' Ah ! if I conid but for 
one moment see that interdicted picture 
of Malfeo's, the Spouse of Satan I" Giottd 
naturally enough supposed, that if he could 
see a picture which, had already produced 
such powerful effects, and the conception 
of which was of so horrible a nature, as to 
have deranged the intellects of the painter, 
he should no longer have occasion to search 
for a subject for Count Pernzzi. Such wad 
the idea that suddenly suggested itself to 
Giotto's mind. It was true, indeed, tliat 
no good Catholic would violate the inter- 
dicted and unhallowed depository of the 
profane picture ; but Giotto was unfortu 
nately but an indifferent Catholic ; and 
was notorious for his disregard of the in- 
junctions of the church. It was even said 
that the cause of his coming to pisa waa 
not voluntary^ but that having carica-. 
tured a certain picture f^f the Virgin, be 
had been forced to quit bis native town. 
Having none of th^ reaioos, therefore, of 
a good Qatholic tQ deter him from violatui^ 
Malfeo's studio, he had scarcely formed 
the wish to see t^e picture, before he re- 
solved upon accomplishing it. The soft 
Ijijeams of a Tuscan moon lighted Giotto 
along the Lung Amo, and to the centre 
bridge of marble, upon which he paused 
for a moment, to look back upon the 
beautiful crescent that extended along the 
river. All was silent and lovely. The 
Arno flowed dimpling on, tremulous be- 
neath the moonlight, which streamed upon 
the marble of a hundred palaces. <* I 
am liaunted by images of beauty," said 
Giotto ; <* let me hasten onward to dis- 
place them ;" and Giotto hurried forward^ 
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nor paused again until be stood at tiie 
door of the interdicted dweliina^. Giottp 
looked to the riglit and to the leit, but no 
foot-fall was to be heard— no sound bu|: 
the gentle murmur of the river. No ex- 
traordinary precautions had been taken to 
secure the unhaUowed studio of Malfeo 
against the intrusion of the curious; it 
vras deemed sufficiently guarded by the 
prohibition of the church. Giotto found 
no difficulty, therefore, in removing ih^ 
impediments that opposed his entrance, 
and tl>e next moment he stood upon the 
spot from which Malfeo bad fled a maniac. 
Tlic room was darkened by a thick cur- 
tain that hung before the window. For 
an instant a shade of fear crossed the 
tnind of Giotto ; two only bad ever looked 
upon the picture — one had lost his reason, 
the other had never smiled again ; and a 
century had elapsed since the silence of 
that room had been broken by a living 
footstep. Such reflections were but tran- 
sient. Giotto grasped tiie curtain, which, 
moth-eaten and decayed, fill at his touch, 
and the moonlight, with almost a super- 
natural brightness, streamed through the 
window, and fell upon the countenance of 
the Spouse of Satan ! 

• * * * ■■ . • 

Giotto walked pensively through tlie 
silent streets of Pisa. He passed the 
Campo Santo, but he did not pause to 
mark the eflect of tlie moonlight upon the 
white and black marble sarcophagi; nor 
did he look upwards to ithe Camponile, 
leaning against the midnight sky. He 
parsed the marble bridge, and along the 
Jjuug Arno, but he noticed neither the 
dimpling river, nor the Bioonlit palace9 ; 
and, having entered his studio, he passed 
hurriedly throush |t, and, throwing hiui- 
jself^ npon his bed, dreamt tbat a^ he 
turned away fropi Malfeo^s picture, a dark 
JFigure rose between him and the door ; 
and while he stood trembling, fearful alike 
of advancing or retreating, the figure 
f{lided on one side, saying, ** I engage you 
-to paint another such for me.V The same 
night that Giotto visited tlie studio of 
14alfeo, a fire broke out in that quarter of 
the city, and burnt to the ground the iiir 
terdicted duelling, and all tliat it con<r 
taioed, to tlie no small satisfaction pf the 
inhabitants of Pj^a, who were in future 
saved the inconvenience of lepeatjug an 
*< Ave** at unseasonable^ times. 
. And now that Giotto had accon^plished 
his object in seeking the studio of Malfeo, 
was be better prepared to execute the 
commission of Count Peruzzi? Giotto 
was as distant from th^ accomplishment 
of his task as ever. He had indeed se^n^ 
and he remembered; but far from atr 
tempting to embody his recollectious oa 



.canvass, his object seemed to be to eflfara 
them ; fur now he sat from morning until 
night gazing upon the beautiful counte« 
nances that surrounded him^ apparently 
forgetful that he had a commissiou to exe- 
cute, or that his profession uas that of 
a painter. It was late on the evening 
following the midni<;ltt perambulation of 
Giotto, that, whde sitting in his studio', 
recreating his mind with one of the enter? 
tainiug stories of Boccaccio, that a stranger 
was announced. Giotto was not unaci 
customed to intrusion, even at so late an 
hour as this ; and without any feeling of 
surprise, he hastened to receive the visitor 
with his usual courtesy. The face of th9 
stranger was unknown to him ; it wa$ 
handsome, but wore a very peculiar and 
unpleasant expression ; but as Giotto well 
knew that ail mankind are not fitted to 
make agreeable portraits, he begs^ed the 
stranger to be sealed, and requested to 
know if it was as an artist he was indebted 
for the honour of a visit. 

*' Signor Giotto," said the stranger^ 
'* no man in Tuscany enjoys so high u 
reputation as yourself in the delineation 
of female beauty," 

The artis.t, who, at the first sound of 
the stranger*s voice, had slightly started, 
from some indii^tiuct recollection of having 
heard it before, bowed in return for the 
pompliment paid to his talents. 
; *' The commission with M^hich I am 
honoured,'' continued the stranger, ** is 
one of great importance ; but I have not 
hesitated for a moment as to the artist 
who is the most worthy of executing it : 
there is no one but the Signor Giotto 
to whom it would be safe to intrust the 
depicting of female charms.*' Giotto who 
had felt some apprehension lest the 
stranger's conmiission might be similar to 
that of the Count. Peruzzi, was now 
relieved, and begged to be informed if 
the picture required was a portrait or a 
composition. 

. "In your hands," said the stranger, 
." it will be a composition ; what it may 
lt>e when finished imports little." As the 
stranger spoke thus, Giotto relharked that 
^he peculiar expression of his couotenauce 
became more marked ; nor could iie comr 
prebend how the picture, if a composition 
in his hands, could be any thing ditfereut 
when finished : but upon this seeming 
contradiction, he made np conmieiit, and 
only requested more particular instruct 
tions fron) the stranger. 

" The painting of which I stand in 
peed," said the stranger. ** will require 
the exercise of all your talents. 1 require 
the production of perfect beauty — can you 
promise this P" 

^* Perhap.%'^ said Giotto, rising, and 
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raising the lamp wbicb stdod upon the 
table toi^ards the walls of the studio, 
^' perhaps sometliing may be found here 
that will spare me the exercibc ot'imagiua- 
(loii. 1 have .here a gallery of beauty, 
where you may po^ibly discover the per- 
fection which you search after ;" and the 
stranger rising, followed the artist round 
the gallery, as he held the lamp towards 
the portraits which they successively 
reached. 

*^ Here," said Giotto, advancing and 
holding the light in ditferent positions. 
More a charmuog picture ; ^' here is the 
portrait of the most celebrated beanty of 
Pisa, tlie heiress of the house of Lan- 
frandticci ,* or bow like yoq tbis, the por- 
trait of the Marchese di Palvplo; you will 
admit that they are both beautiful ?*' 

** They are both beautiful," said the 
stranger, ** but the beanty of the one is 
too youthful, of the other too mature; 
besides, I do not find perfection in either." 

Giotto thought the strang(>r*.< taste some- 
what fastidious, and he passed on to an- 
other. ^* Perhaps," said he, again, paus- 
ing, *' this may please yon better ; it is 
the portrait of the Signora ATbaccini, who 
has tnrned the heads of all Florence. Those 
i'yes, signor, cannot be outdone." 

Still tlie stranger was nut quite satis* 
iied ; and after having made the entire 
survey of Giotto*s gallery, the painter and 
tlie stranger again seated themselves ; and 
tlie latter turning to the artist, said, <* I 
readily admit Signor Giotto, that your 
studio contains some choice specimens of 
female beauty, and yet I aui not entirety 
satisfied with any of them ; in all I find a 
want of unity. But you can be at no loss, 
Siguor Giotto, with so many excellent 
models before yon, to compose such a 
picture as will suit me ; and as the price 
of the picture is no object with me, I am 
willing to pay for a fancy in which yon 
must indulge jne. Look ye, Signor,*' 
continued the stranger rising and lifting 
tlie lamp, " 1 am satisfied with this mouth 
pointing to one portrait, ** and with those 
leyes,*' pointing to another; '* and tlie 
^hape of this countenance pleases me ; and 
in that 1 like the hair and the forehead ; 
and ht re the nose and chin are - unex- 
ceptionable. Now Signor Giot|:o, you 
Lave nothing to do but to compose your 
picture of these features, and ^*11 engage 
for its success." . 

It was in vain that Giot'o assured the 
stranger, that such a composition would 
be an entire failure ; anth that far from 
possessing the unity required, the pro- 
duction would be mon.sti'ous, *' and be- 
sides,'* added Giotto, " long habit and the 
study of the living counteuaiicf*, will in- 
6§ituih\y lead me to modif> the features 



BO as to preserve some unity, and tims 
it will be impossible for me implicitly to 
follow your instrnctions.*' But this diffi«> 
cttlty the stranger obviated, by suggesting 
to Giutto, that the moment one feature 
.was finished it might be covered, so that it 
shonid form no guide in the formation of 
the next; and the stranger further stipu* 
lated, that the covering should not b« 
removed outil he came to claim the picture. 
Id short, so pressing was the stranger^ 
and so liberal fats offers of remuneration^ 
that Giotto who was naturally avaricious^ 
consented to try the experiment ; and the 
stranger took his leave, promising to re- 
turn at the end of fourteen days. The 
very next Giotto began his task ; aud aU 
though he anticipated nothing but disap-^ 
pointment from the experiment, be worked 
in precise agreement with the instructions 
of his employer; beginning with the 
upper part of the face, finishing one fea- 
lure before beginning anotlier, and con- 
stantly covering ttie countenance as he 
worked' downwards ; and thus the pic^ 
ture advanced towards its completion, and 
the day approached when, he miglit ex- 
pect the stranger to come and claim it.- 
Let it not be supposed that during all this 
timCj the mid^night walk and the studio of 
Malfeo were unremeiuhered by Giotto I 
No 1 he tried to efface the recollection of 
them, but he tried in vain; and even 
while the most charming conceptions of 
beauty were present with him, the moour 
light streamed through the window upon 
Malfeo's unhallowed picture, it was now 
the thirteenth evening since that npoil 
which Giotto h^d undertaken the com-t 
mission ; the painting was fiui:»hed, a black 
silk veil shrouded the poiiutenaiice, and thd 
painter of Pisa, according to promise 
waited the arrival of the stranger before 
removing it. Fatigued with the labour^ 
of the day, he had. fallen asleep in hi^ 
studio, and had* just been visited by the 
same dream he dreamt on the night he 
returned from his unlawful visit, when he 
was awoke by the midnight hour chiminff 
on the cathedral clock. The lamp ha^ 
gone out, and the moon shone brightly intq 
his studio, and opposite to the wiudovr 
stood the picture he had finished, shrouded 
by the black veil. ^' Whut hinders nic,** 
said Giotto to himself, ** from removing 
that veil, and ascf^rtaiuing the result of 
the strauger^s experiment ?" And Giottq 
rose and approached the picture, and 
withdrew tae veil, and the nioouiighc 
streaming through the window, fell upon 
the countenance of *^ the Spouse of 
Satan r' 

Now whether it was that the beautiful 
features of which Giotto couipo»ed his 
pielure did really form when united, the 
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conntenance delinpalcd by Malfeo, and 
that in the commission of the stranger 
there was some hidden mystery; or 
\vhether the strong impression npon 
Gioito's mind had directed the movements 
nf his pencil, and thns produced the like- 
ness, and the stranger was only a fastidi- 
ous and fanciful man ; or wliether having 
withdrawn the veil the moment after 
Malfeo's unhallowed picture had been 
presented to him in a vision, he believed 
that he saw a resemblance to it in his own, 
nowhere appears. All that is known fur- 
ther of Giotto is, that he spent the re- 
mainder of his days in a religious house, 
and that he always persisted in averring 
that he had seen in his own picture that 
coimtenance which he had once looked 
lipon^ and should remember for ever. 



KING WILLIAM IV. 



King William IV. is the third son of 
George III., and was born August, 1765. 
As it was the design of George III. to 
make bis sons serviceable to their conn- 
try, Prince Williaoi Henry was intended 
from an early age for tjie navy ; which 
service he entfired at foorteen years old^ 
at the close of the American war, but for- 
tunately in time to be present in the great 
battle fought by Rodney against the 
Spanish fleet under Langara. The sliip 
in which he was midshipman was the 
Prince George, of ninety-eight guns, so 
named in honour of the Prince of Wales; 
and bearing the flag of Admiral Digby. 

After the victory over the Spaniard?, 
tlie prince's ship was employed in pur- 
suing the remnants of the enemy's naval 
force in the West Indies, The Prince 
George was fortunate in meeting a French 
convoy, escorted by a ship of the line and 
some smaller vessels of war. The flght- 
ing ships were captured, and the convoy 
dispersed or taken. His royal highness 
was still a midshipman, for it was the 
especial order- of the king that he should 
go-through the gradations of service like 
^ny other oflicer. And this circumstance 
gave rise to a strikini^ and natural remark 
of the Spanish admiral. Langara, at the 
clooe of the action, went on board Rod- 
ney's ship, and when he expressed a desire 
of returning to his own, he was waited on 
by the little midshipman, hat-in^hand, to 
tell him that the boat was ready. Rodney 
introduced the boy, mentioning his rank : 
on which Langara lifted up his eyes, ex- 
claiming, that England mi«;ht well he ir- 
resistible at sea, when the son of her king 
was titos Content to go through the hum^ 
blest rank of her service ! 



The royal fa«ii2l|^ were, in general, largo 

formed and athletk^ ^gurt-s. The Duke 

of Clarence was under their stature, but 

his frame was compact, and appeared t6 

be so nnich fltted for t\\e hardships of 

% naval life, that it was probably one of 

the king's inducements to select .him for 
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From this period his royal highness had 
no command, a neglect against which he 
very frequently and strongly remonstrated. 
The ground of ministerial objection was 
never declared ; and whether it was from 
an unwillingness to hazard a prince, who 
from thp determined celibacy, as it was 
then supposed of the Prince of Wales ( 
and the casualties that might threaten the 
life of Uie Duke of York, then commenc- 
ing his military service; might be pre-*- 
sumed destined to succeed to the throne, 
a conjecture to which the fact has given 
testimony : or Whether the objection might 
arise from the fear of royal etiquette 
embarrassing the conduct of a fleet ; or 
from a dread of the duke*s inexperience 
in command on a large scale, where the 
loss of a battle might lay open th^ 9hore9 
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<i( Rftgland to the combined Heets of En- 
rope under the revohitionary flag ; his royal 
lii^hness lived ifroni that period in retire- 
ment. 

Of the private career of the prince, we 
have no desire to enter deeply into detail ; 
the unhappy law which prohibits the mar- 
riage of the blood royal without the sanc- 
tion of the king, naturally exposes the 
p.rinces to a species of connexion which, 
oifends higher laws than those of the land. 
On all the male branches of the royal 
family^ charges of this obnoxious kind are 
commonly fastened; and it is neither onr 
purpose to enlarge upon topics that cannot 
serve any good feeUng, nor to throw nn-. 
suitable offence upon the character of an 
individual who is now, by the laws of the 
land, the possessor of the crown, we turn 
from the discussion altogether. 

The duke made frequent applications to 
the ministry for employment during the. 
French war. But some powerful competi- 
tor always appeared^ and the duke's naval 
ambition was disappointed. In particular, 
he had made strong repress utations to his 
royal father for the command of the. 
Mediterranean fleet, from which Lord 
Collingwood, then in infirm health, bad 
solicited to be removed. He was disap- 
pointed ; and the disappointment, though 
it might not have soured a disposition 
which seems naturally kind and good-na- 
tured, yet produced a long retirement from 
public life. While his royal brothers were 
raixins in general society, and prominent 
in politics and public meetings the Duke 
of Clarence seldom came from his resi- 
dence at Bushy Park. He stated but a 
year or two ago, at the dinner of the 
Goldsmith's Company, that it was the 
first pnblic body which had ever presented 
him with its freedom. And the Covent 
Carden Theatrical Fund of the year before 
last, if we recollect rightly, gave the first in- 
stance of his presiding at a public dinner. 
It is no flattery to say, for it was univer- 
sally felt at the time, that his royal high- 
ness conla have been deterred from pnblic 
appearance by no personal deficiency, for 
he is a good public speaker, very fluent, 
ingenious in adopting topics as they rise, 
before him in tlie bn»iness of the day, and 
of nnweared spirit and good-humour. He 
was considered to have made one of the 
best chairmen that the iheatrical dinner 
ever had ; and those who have tried the 
task of presiding at a public dinner, know 
the trial of temper, quickness of con- 
ception, and readiness of speech, to be no, 
easy one. On the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, the necessity of providing for 
tha succession, produced a recommenda- 
tion from . the Prince Regent to his bro- 
thers to marry. The Duke of Clarence 



selected the Princess Adelaide of Saxe 
Meinengen, an intelligent and -ettimahle 
princess. On the occasion of this marriage 
it became necessary to separate from Mr^. 
Jordan, and she retired to Boulogne and 
afterwards to St. Cloud, near Paris^ 
where she died in about a year, of some 
neglected constitutional disorder. It was 
first rumoured, of poverty. But subse- 
quent evidence has been given, that she 
had sufficient means, even for luxuriesy 
and tirat one of them was a diamond ring 
worth a hundred guineas, which she con- 
stantly wore, and which of course pre- 
cluded any actual sutfering from narrow 
circumstances. 

On the death of his late majesty, the 
Duke of Clarence was proclaimed king by 
the title of William the Fourth. A great 
many curious instances are told, since the 
crown devolved upon him, of his disre- 
garding the inconvenient burthens of court 
etiquette, and following his old easy and 
natural habits, learned originally in a 
saiioi's life.--In passing down St James's 
Street, unattended, as is his custom, he 
wanted to see a newspaper of the evening 
— the door of a coffee-house was open be- 
fore him — ^he walked in, and read his- 
newspaper at his ease. His first military 
operation was the popniar and amusing 
one of ordering all the cavalry to beshaved, 
excepting the hussars, that piece of bar- 
barism being part of the essence of those 
frippery corps.Like all men of common sense 
he has looked on the efferninate and foolish 
changes of the military dress with ridicule, 
and it is reported that he has ordered the 
whole army to adopt the old national co- 
lour — red ; the British service, at this 
moment, being the most pyeballed on 
earth, and in fact, being nothing more 
than a copy of every absurdity in dress 
and colour that could be culled from the 
whole of the continental armies. The im- 
policy of this borrowing system was obvi- 
ous, m the first place, as a kind of ad- 
mission that Frenchmen and other fo- 
reigners were our masters in the art of 
war. An assumption which they are 
always ready enough to make, and which 
only increases their insolence. In the 
next, in the actnal increase of confusion 
and hazard in the field, when no man 
could know an English legiment from an 
enemy's one, a dozen yards off, and when, 
as has happened more than once, the En- 
glish infantry has been charged by foreign 
cavalry, whom they naturally mistook for 
some of their own whiskered and blue- 
coated lancers and hussars. Lastly, and 
by no means the least important — by the 
imitation of the foreign costume, bedizened 
and embroidered as it was, many meritori- 
ous officers were driven out of the cavalry, 
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through ilicenorraons expend of the uni- 
form ; wliilc the younger and richer cox- 
<;ombs, wh6 would at all times make 
better mountebanks and mummers than 
soldiers, were urged to a career of waste, 
folly, and effeminacy, that^ absurd and 
contemptible as it wan, 'absolutely began 
tti infect the habits of (he higher ranks of 
snciety. 

' We hope the reign of the moostaches is 
over. The English soldier may be content 
10 pass in society without looking like a 
Russian bear, or a French dancing-master. 
He could fight a dozen years ago better 
than any foreigner, notwithstanding the 
disqualification of having hid visage visi- 
ble; and we hope the abominable dan- 
dyism of late years will insult our national 
good Rcnseno more. 

But a still more valuable change may be 
at hand. Tlielate king was unfortunately 
a Hussar, and his propensities were all for 
tlie army. The navy declined miserably, 
rtnd this noble object of national honour 
and public safety, was left to sink into 
total disfavour. But a sailor is now on 
ihe throne, and we must hope that he has 
the true feelings of an Englishman about 
him. Let him then lose no time in raising 
the' British navy from its impolitic, ungra- 
cious, and hazardous depression. It is of 
all descriptions of force, the fittest for' 
England : its name is most connected with 
Fntsiish glory ; it is tiie arm which is most 
^clusive'y English, and which no fo- 
reigner has ever been able to rival. It is 
the arm too v^hich is the most suitable to a 
people jealous of their liberties, and know- 
ing that a military force is always hazard- 
ous to tirose liberties, and that if the con- 
stitution of England should be destined to 
fall, it will be by an army in the hands of 
iome favourite general. Knowing all this, 
we say, Long live the Navy of .England'. 
•J^Long live the Liberties of the People! 
•^and Long live the Sailor-King ! 



PRESENCE OF MIND ; OR, THE 
JUNGLE.f 



It was in the cold season that a few of the 
civil and military officers belonging to the 

station of , agreed to make asliooting 

Excursion in the vicinity of Agra; and 
gave occasion to an animated scene. A 
convenient spot had been selected for the 
tents, beneath the spreading branches of a 
huge banian -, peacocks glittered in the 
dun upon the lower boughs, and troops of 

t From the New Year's Gift for 1831. 



monkeys grinned and chattered abov<^. 
The horses were fastened under the sur* 
rnanding trees, and there fanned off the 
insects with their long flowing tails. With- 
in the circle of the camp a lively scene 
was passing — fires blazed in every quarter, 
and snndry operations of roasting, boil^ 
ing, and frying, were going on in the open 
air. The interior of the tents also pre- 
sented an animated spectacle, as the ser- 
vants were putting them in order for the 
night; they were lighted with lamps, and 
the walls were hung with chintz or tiger- 
skins, carpets were spread upon the 
ground, and sofas surrounded by cur-^ 
tains of transparent gauze (a necessary 
precaution against insects) became com^ 
modious beds. Polished swords and dag-^ 
gers, silver^mounted pistols and guns, with 
knives, boar spears, and the gilded bows, 
arrows, and quivers, of native workman- 
ship, were scattered around. The tables 
i^ere covered with European books and 
newspapers ; so that it was necessary to 
be continually reminded by some savage 
object, that these temporary abodes were 
placed in the heart of an Indian forest. 
The vast number of persons — the noise> 
bustle, and many fires about the camp, 
precluded every idea of danger ; anil the 
gentlemen of the party, collected together 
in front of the tents, conversed carelessly 
with each other, or amused themselves 
with looking about them. While thus in< 
dolently beguiling the few minutes which 
had to elapse before they were summoned 
to dinner, a full-grown tiger, of the largest 
size, sprang sfiddcnly into the centre of 
the grou|>, seized one of the party in his 
extended jaws, and bore him away into the 
wood with a rapidity which defied pursuit. 
The loud outcries, raised by those persons 
who«e faculties were not entirely pa- 
ralysed by terror and consternation, only 
served to increase the tiger's speed. 
Though scarcely a moment had elapsed, 
not a trace of the animal remained, so 
impenetrable was the thicket through 
which Re ha(j retreated ; but,' notwith- 
standing the apparent hopelessness of 
the case, no means which human prudence 
could suggest was left nntried. Torches 
were instantly collected, weapons hastily 
snatched up, and the whole party rushed 
into the forest — some beating the bushes 
on every side, While others pressed their 
way through the tangled underwood, in a 
state of anxiety incapable of description. 
The victim selected by the tiger was ao 
officer, whose presence of mind and daunt* 
less courage, in the midst of this most 
appalling danger, providentially enabled 
him to meet the exigencies of his situa* 
tion. Neither the anguish he endured 
from the wounds already inflicted, the hor- 
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Hble manDer in whiph lie was hnrried 
ftloDjBf tlirongh bnsh and l)rakey and the 
prospect so immediately before him of a 
dreadful death, subdued the firmness of 
his spirit ; and meditating, with the ut- 
most coolness, upon the readiest meai:s of 
effecting his own deliverance, he proceeded 
cautiously to make the attempt. He wore 
a brace of pistols in his belt, and thie tiger 
having seized him by the waist, his armS 
were consequently left at liberty. Apply- 
ing his hand to the monster^ti side, he 
ascertained the exact position of the heart; 
then, drawing out one of his pistols, he 
placed the nnizzle close to the part, and 
fired. Perhaps some slight tremor in his 
own fingers, or a jerk occasioned by the 
rongh road and brisk pace of the animal, 
caused the ball to miss its aim, and a 
tighter gripe and an accelerated trot, 
alone announced the wound he had re- 
ceived. A moment of inexpressible anxiety 
ensued : yet undismayed by the ill suc- 
cess of his effort, though painfully aware 
that he now possessed only a single chance 
-for life, the heroic iridividnal prepared 
with more careful deliberation to make a 
fresh attempt. He felt for the pulsations 
of the heart a second time^ placed his re- 
maining pistol firmly against the vital part, 
and drew the trigger witli a steadier Inind, 
and with nicer precision; The jaws sud- 
denly relaxed their grasp, and the tiger 
dropped dead beneath its burden! The 
triumph of the victor, as he surveyed the 
lifeless body of the animal stretched upon 
the ground, was somewhat subdued by 
tlie loss of bloody and the pain of his 
wounds. He was uncertain, too, whether 
his failing strength would enable him to 
reach the camp, even if he could be cer* 
tain of 6nding the way to it j but his 
anxiety upon this point was speedily 
ended by the shouts which met his ear, 
those of his friends searching for him ^ He 
staggered onward in the direction whence 
the soundD proceeded, and issncd fVom the 
thicket, covered with blood and ex- 
hausted, but free from wounds of a mortal 
nature. 



VARIETIES. 



TVte United Fdniili^—Hi Puede.-^^e are 
a iaige family, united by the firmest and 
closest bonds of friendship, and so much 
attached to each other, that a separation 
always causes pain to the whole circle; 
and seldom are any of us affected by the 
' disease, but it extends to the most distant 
of ns. We did not make our appearance 
Vol. VI. D 



vARiEtiEs. i; 

in this world at the sanu^ time, neither do 
we finish onr career together, as various 
accidents andliorrid cruelties tear us from 
^ch other; and when dragged from our 
native place, we are cast away as useless, 
though wiien united, we form one of the 
greatest ornaments of the human race, and 
gredt pains are taken to preserve us in k 
state of health and beauty. We are not 
famed for oratory, yet we greatly assist a 
very near neighbour in his delivery of 
speech, both in public siud private; and 
without our friendly aid» his most per- 
suasive accents would fail in their effect. 
Though small in size, y^t such is oar 
strength, that we can perform work with 
ease to ourselves, which could not be so 
well done by the nicest machinery. Th6 
art of man has done much to form imn 
tatioBS of tis, yet, never can he compete 
with nature in combining beauly^ useful- 
ness, and durability^ shch as we possess. 
Young readers, take care of these precious 
treasures while you have them, for never 
can you pnrchase sach agflin«*^iV0ai; Yearns 
Gift for 1831 i 

SinguUtr SuperMiim,-^The ScottisU 
even of the better rank, avoid contracting 
marriage in the month of May, which 
genial season of flowers and breezes mighty 
In other respects appear so peculiarly 
favourable for that purpose/ This ob^ 
jection to solcinnize marriage in the merry 
month of May is borrowed from the Ro- 
man-pagans. — Sir Walter Scott, 

Mrs, BiUington.^When Mrs. Billington 
first appeared in the part of Rosetta, in 
the opera of "Love in a Village,*' Mr. 
Jekyl, the wittv barrister, was present^ 
with a friend n*om the country. When 
the cnrtain rose and discovered Rosetta 
and Lncinda, in the first scene, the ap- 
plause being great, Mrs. Billington, who 
had prodigiously increased in bulk, curtsied 
to the audience, on which the country gen* 
tleman said to his friend^ " Is that 
Rosetta?" "No, Sir," replied Mr. 
-Jekyl, >Mt is not Rosetta, it is Oraod 
Cairo.''— -Porilfe** Mutical Memoirs. 

Question fifr Question* — At the com'^ 
roencement of tlie first revolution in 
France, a gentleman of Dauphen^, anzioas 
to support the interest of the aristocracy, 
said, " Think of all the blood that the 
nobles of France have shed in battle 1'^ A 
commoner replied, " and what of the 
blood of the people poured at the scuna 
time/ Was that water r* 

The Present Computation of Years- Er» 
roneous. — " The recent eclipse of the 
moon,'' says a foreign observer, " has en<^ 
abled us to prove, that our present com-* 
putation is defective by no fewer than 
three years. Correctly speaking, the y«ar 
1850 should be 1833 j for Josephos tells 
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^119, that shortly. before the death of Herqd, 
dariiig whose governmeDt the S^yiottr was 
^orn, there occurred an eclipRe of the 
iDQon in the niglit of the 12th and iSth af 
March ; and it has heen astronomically 
.'demonstrated, that this eclipse took place 
in the fourth year preceding the Christian 
computation of time ; conspqnently mot/^rn 
fikronology is three whole years in error,*' 



AGENTS OF CHANGE ON THE 
SURFACE OF THE EARTH.f 

, , CHANGES WROUGHT BY WATER. 

'The aeents of change on the surface 0f 
-the earth, may be divided into, i. Changes 
^wrought by the action of water in motion, 
»as by rains, springs, rivers, and currents 
.of the ocean. 2. Changes brought about 
•by subterranean forces of ,an igneous clia- 
'Tacter, as volcanoes and earthquakes. Mr. 
JLyell first considers the action of running 
water on the surface of the land. Be 
tjiistly meniibns as t powerful agent of de 
.strnction, the enoxmous expansive force of 
i water,, when, after having made its way 
,int6 the pores and crevices of rocks, it 
rends or shatters them on freezing. There 
> is. another agent . of superficial erosioq 
\oniitted by Mr. Lyell, and ind* ed seldoni 
•^sufficiently noticed — ^namely, the direct 
descent of rain. Any one- who hati ob- 
isetved the waste of an exposed surface of 
iciay, sand, or fine gravel, from a single 
.sharp storm of .rain, and considers that this 
. ef&ct is not, 4ike that of rivers aqd tor- 

• rents, confined within a narrow compass, 
buV extended over the whofe face of a 

-country, will readily belieye that, upon 

• districts composed of such friable ma- 
^teirials, the amount of degradation occa- 
.fti«!Ded in a iap«e of ages by tiiM seeniingiy 
jiuaigaificant force, miist be far from in- 
.considerable. 'We are inclined lo rank it 
.awoog the. most powerfnl ageiits of de- 

structiun; and. we are led to this by two 
.general observations that sfeak strongly 

to the purpose. It js, a. aniversal fact, 
«.that wherever groups of the; softer strata, 
, as .of clay,. sand, marls, &.c., crop ont from 

• below others of a harder materiaU tlie 
former are worn, down to a. moch lower 
level than the latter, generally so much as 

t. to. produce a .longitudinal v«11ey; though 
it is not often tlfat rivers flow along the 

. d'epre^sfpn, th6 course of the .drainage 
having been apf»|>ently determined when 

t Abridged frorn the Quarterly Review.— No. 

• I.XXXVl^of, Friuciples xif Otology ; being An 
. alteiii|»t to exrf4«(ii tlie former Ctianges of the 
•, Earth's Sui^ce, by a reference tocaiuet now in 

iiperaiion. By C. Lyeli, F.H.S, 1830. 



the friable .strata posRe«sed a greater ele- 
vation. Our second remark i* that when- 
ever projecting eminences rise from a dis- 
trict conipo.«ed of the softer formationi), 
they are almost invariably capped by a 
bard stratum or knot of rock, to which 
theiV preservation is obviously owing. The 
^^e\i known aspect of basaltic platforms 
.and peaks is a familiar illnstrafion. UiU 
,the only erosive force from which a ver^ 
.tical capping can protect a mas.s of strata, 
M that of the direct descent of rain. It is 
this, then, chiefly, that mu8t must have 
'woio away the enormon.s quantity of mat- 
ter by which {<uch tabular hills were once 
connected. The mo?it convincing and 
beautiful example of the powerfnl ageney 
of rain is the spot called the Pyramids, 
near Botzen, in the Tyrol, where a large 
ravine, or rather valley, since it is at least 
a .mile in width, has been excavated in a 
'coarse conglomerate. Piom the bottom 
rise a great number of higii and needle- 
shaped cones of gravel, each of whicJi 
.owes its preservation to a large boulder, 
in movt cases remaining upon the apex, 
often nicely balanced upon a very narrows 
point, which it overhangs on every side al- 
most like an umbrella. When the stone 
at length falls, the pyramid soon wastes 
down, to the general level of the valley. 
It is evident that the boulder capping ean 
have been no protection against the ero;^ 
sive force of a rivulet or torrent, which 
would have easily undermined it. It fol- 
lows that the whole of this great ravine 
must owe its excavation (and it is evidently 
but of recent formation) to the force of 
. vertical rains, Biit this power must have 
been eqnally active where the effects ar« 
not so obviously referrible to it alone— 
'over every either part of the Alps, and 
and of all lands, in ^oportion to the qnau- 
tity and violence of the rain which anna-* 
ally falls oh them, and the more or less 
yielding nature of their surfaces. 

With regard to running water, no 
stream, whatever its size, from the small- 
est rilllo the mightiest river, flows for any 
space straight onwards in the direct line of 
its general descent. Its bias con'tinualljr 
oscillates from one side to the other, 
through the necessary inequality of the la- 
teral resistances. On that side towards 
which the bias or force of the current sets, 
lateral erosion takes place, in proportion 
to the momentum- of the stream, and the 
solidity of the materials of the bank. The 
talus formed by deposits of r.and or gravel, 
or by the fall of matter from an under- 
mined bank, assists in deflecting the bias of 
the stream, and temporarily shifting its 
dh*ection. From this oscillatory mode of 
progression, all streams of water tend to 
wear themselves channels in a zig-zag^ or 
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ratlier a serpentine form, and where the 
matter excavated is snfficieutly uniform, 
as in alluvial bottoms, the curves eaten 
out alternately on the right and leA bank, 
correspond with almost geometrical ex- 
actnesK, owing to the an^^le at which each 
thread of water is deflected everywhere 
eqiTalling the angle of incidence, and the 
force with which it shoots across the chan- 
nel to impinge upon the one bank corre- 
sponding to that with which it has already 
been urged against thex>ther. When these 
flexures become extremely deep, the aber- 
ration from the direct hne of descent is 
often corrected at once by the river cut- 
ting through the isthmus which separates 
two neighbouring curves on the same 
bank. But besides the Ittttral abrasion 
exereised by ninning water on its banks^ 
it possesses an almost equally active rer- 
tical force of abrasion, by which the channel 
is« deepened at the same time that it is wi- 
dened, or shifted on one side. When earthy 
matter JMComes iniermixed with ninning 
viMer, a ntvi mechanical power is ob- 
lained by tlie attrition of sand and pebbles 
borne along by the stream, and impinging 
with the momentum they acquire against 
its banks or bottom. The specific gravity 
of many rocks is not more than twice, 
very rarely more than three times, that of 
■water ; so that the fragments propelled by 
a stream lose from a third to a half of what 
we esteem their freight, and are much 
more easily put in motion than we might 
imagine. The velocity of a stream deter- 
mines the sice -and weiglit of the solid par- 
ticles it can either keep in suspension, or 
drive with a rolling motion along its bot- 
tom. It is by the latter mode of action 
that running water exerts the greatest 
power in deepening its channel. Every 
•stream, when swollen by sudd^^n rains ok- 
the melting of snow, carries along much 
fine matter -in suspension, and drifts 
coarser particles, as gravel, pebbles, or 
boulders, along its bottom. During floods 
•there is a continual travelling of drift ; 
the whole bed of the stream being in mo- 
tion from one end to the 6ther. Stones 
and gravel are propelled in this way, a 
greater or less distance, stopping at inter- 
nals at the bends of the channel. The bias 
of the stream is there obliquely deflected 
to the opposite side, while the superior 
momentnm of the rolling drift carries it 
into the stiller water beyond, which, being 
incapable of keeping it in motion, it accii- 
mnlates in a projecting talus exactly cor- 
reitponding to the concavity excavated in 
the opposite bank. It is the momentuih 
they possess when once set in motion by 
water that causes enormous blocks of 
stone to be rolled by floods, as we some- 
itmes observe them, np iudined baiik« at 



the tnmings of rivers. The heaviest 
boulders are, from this cause, often car- 
ried furthest, and reach the highest ele- 
vation. Part of the drift so deposited, 
remains as a permanent and increasing 
gravel or sand-bank, the stream deserting 
the talus by eating its way still deepe? 
into the opposite bank ; part is taken np 
again, and carried on further by the next 
flood. Meantime, by their attrition against 
the bed of the stream, the transported 
fragments wear it down, and are them^ 
selves rounded and diminished in size, till', 
if their course be sufficiently long, they 
are reduced to sand or silt, borne into iUt 
sea, and deposited there to await still fui*^ 
ther changes. 

These laws are equally exemplified ih 
the windinss of a petty brook, and in 
those of a Mississippi. Nor do they apply 
only to the course of streams flowing 
through valleys composed of soft materials, 
llie valleys of the Moselle and Meuse^ 
among many, may be cited as instanced 
of extreme sinuosity on the largest scale'^ 
being from iix to eight hundred feet in 
depUi, and often a mile or two in width', 
excavated through an elevated platform of 
transition slate and limestone; yet tiiesje 
▼alleys wind to such a degree, that thb 
rivers occasionally return, after a circnijt 
of fifteen or seventeen miles, to withitn a 
few hundred yards of the point they 
passed so long before, tt lias been justly 
remarked that such winding prove valleys, 
however large, to have been entirely ex- 
cavated by slow tiuviatile erosion. An 
instance of the power exerted by mnr- 
ning water in excavating the hardest 
materials, occurs in the SImeto, one of 
the rivers flowing at the foot of Mount 
Etna, which has, in the course of aboift 
two centuries, eroded a channel, Troth 
fifty to several hundred feet wide, and 
from forty to fifty deep, through a mass dt' 
compact lava, which flowed into and olr- 
structcd the valley in 1603. 

The fall of N iagara is an instance of 
the power running water may exercise ifi 
altering the featni'es of a country. It 
is calculated that by the sap and fall 0f 
the hard limestone rock, over which the 
river is precipitated into a softer shale 
formation beneath, the cataract retr<>- 
grades towards Lake Erie at the rate of 
fifty yards in forty years. The distance 
already travelled by it, from the lower 
opening of the narrow gorge it has evi- 
dently cut by this process, is seven miles, 
and - the remaining distance to be per- 
formed, before it reaches Lake Erie, is 
twenty-five. Had the- limestone platform 
been less extensive, this enormous basin 
might have been already drained, as it 
must ultimately be, whetr the fall has re- 
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ceded to iU mfigint the average depth being 
far less tbaii the height of the cataract. 
The changes going on in the basin of the 
Mississippi. tUrpngh the action of that mag* 
nificent river, the immense erosion going 
on upon its t)ordersrr-*' several acres, 
thickly covered with vioqd, being pre- 
cipitated at a time into the stream'^^the 
islands and hanks formed lower down by 
the accamiilation of these materials, and 
again washed away, perhaps, by tlie next 
^ood, to be again deposited stiil nearer to 
tiie ocean, confirm and illustrate our re* 
marks. One of the most interesting 
features of this river is the enormous 
rafts of drift timber it floats towards the 
sea, occasionally depositing them for a 
time, together with vast beds of nind and 
gravel, in some of its deserted channels. 
One of these rafts is described by Darby, 
}n 1816, ten miles in length, about two 
bundred and twenty yards wide^ and eight 
[feet deep. It is continually increasing liy 
the addition of fresh drift-^wood, and rises 
jaod falls with the water on which it floats ; 
evidently waiting only an extraordinary 
flood to bear it off into the gulf of Mexico, 
"Where far greater deposits of the same 
kind are in progress at the extremity of 
the delta. The Mississippi offers an ex- 
ample of a' remarkable hydro^raphical 
}aw, namely, tliat t^e width of a river is by 
no means proportioned to its volume of 
nvater, but, on th^ cputiary, after the 
junction of two o|: inore confluents, the 
United stream often occupies less space 
^an either of th^m did before; the in- 
crease of dt'ptb and velocity, cansed by 
the greater volume, compensating for (be 
diminished surface. 

«* The Mississippi is a mile and a half 
wide at its junction with the Missouri, the 
^att^r being half ^ i^\\e wide; yet tlie 
united waters have only, from their con- 
fluence to that of the Ohio, a medial 
breadth of about three-quarters of a mile. 
The junction of the Ohio seems also to 
produce no increase, bnt rather a de- 
crease, of surface. The St. Franfis, White, 
Arkansas, and Red rivers, arip also ab- 
sorbed by the main stream, with scarcely 
any apparent increase of its widtii ; and, 
on arrivhfig near the sea at Nevv O^rleans^ 
it is scarcely half a mile wide.'^ 

Its depth there, however, is enormous, 
being no less, at the highcKt water, |han 
one hundred and sixtyreig'ht feet. Tb^ 
.basin of this mighty stream exhibits, also, 
.the co-operation of subterranean move- 
ments with the power of water, in altering 
the surface of continents. So late as 181% 
the whole valley, from the mouth of the 
Ohio to that of the St. Francis, was coii- 
vulsed to such a degree, as to create new 
^jands in the river, and lakes in the al- 



luvial plain, many of which were twentj^ 
niiles in extent. Yet, however great the 
scale on which alterations are here 
daily going on before our eyes — howevV^- 
enormous must be their conibhied result 
during a series of ages— theie is no rejjiou 
more richly endowed with the powers of 
supporting botli <aniii)al and vegetable life, 
Calcareous rocks are dissolved by spring 
water percolating through them, particu- 
larly when charged, as nearly all sprinss 
are, more or less, with carbonic acid; 
and to this cause are to be attributed the 
innumerable subterranean cavities and 
.wiuding passages vvhich exclusively occui^ 
in limestone formations, in our own a^ 
well as in other countries. A subterr 
raneau rill of water flowing through the 
frequent fissures of such rocks must 
gradually have enlarged them into caverns 
or galleries, which, after the stream bad 
shifted to some other channel, affordc4 
a retreat to wild animals. Should any 
further change, occasioned by the pro* 
cesses of excavation or elevation going on 
in this district, have permitted the waters 
of any neighbouring rivulet or river to 
find their way into these wiuuing caves, 
the animals will have been expelled, mna 
washed in, and after the water had agaiii 
drained off, covered with the stalagmitic 
incrubtation that drops from their roof. 
Thus simply may we explain the bone 
caves of limestone districts, which have 
generated so many wonderful theories. 
. Mr. Lyell proceeds to the consideration 
of alluvial formations, or the reproductive 
effects of running water. The formatioa 
of deltas, that is, deposits of alluvium at 
the openings of rivers into stagnant water, 
goes on equally in lakes as in the pecan, 
with this difference only, that they tend 
much more rapidly to fill up the former, 
from the inferiority of their area and 
depth. The completion of this process 
trans^rmf the lake into an alluvial plain, 
watered by the river, which previously 
-deposited all its drift and sed indent there, 
Ibut now carries them forward into j^oroe 
lower lake, which it proceeds to fill by 
the same process, or in default of such, 
jnto the sea. The Lake of Geneva is thus 
being gradually filled up by the deposits 
of tlie Rhone, which hav^ created a tract 
of land, a mile and a half in width, be-- 
tween the ancient town Port Vallais, once, 
as the name implies, on the lake, and its 
present margin. The filling np of hollows, 
.and cutting throngh of rocky barriers, is 
the universal process by which running 
water ever labours to produce a more 
uniform declivity. Though the Rhone 
lias not yet obUterated, as it sooner or 
later will, the Lake of Geneva, many 
hundreds of alluvial tracts of rqiial^ ap^ 
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fome of greater area^ once, evidently lakes 
likewise, may be seen as we follow up this 
river and its principal tributaries to ibeir 
sonrces. 

The shores of the Baltic, and still more 
of the gulf of Bothnia, <are rapidly gaining 
upon those seas by the accession of new 
land. The delta of the Rhone advances 
fast into the Mediterranean. Places 
which were islands in the ninth century 
lire two leagties from the sea ; and a tower 
greeted as a lighthouse, on the shore, so 
lately as 17S7, is now a mile from it 
The deposit of this river consists chiefly 
pf solid rockt not loose matter. In the 
innseum of Montpellier is a cannon, taken 
np from the sea near the* mouth of the 
)Rhone, imbedded in a crytitalline lime- 
istone. An arenaceous rock, cemented by 
palcarioiis matter, including multitudes of 
broken nnmineralizcd shells, is also taken 
up iu large masses, for use as building 
stone. The delta of the Po is pushed for- 
ward still more quickly. Adria was a 
seaport in the time of Augustus — it is now 
furenty mUas inland. The delta of the 
Ganges is yet more, remark a ble, from the 
jextensive scale and vast rapidity of its 
tiansfprmations. Its coast line is two 
hundred miles in length, and according to 
>Iajor Rennelly tlie most newly formed 
portion of it, a wilderness of islands and 
creeks, inhabited by timers and alligators, 
equals alone in area the whole principality 
or Wales. So great is the quantity of 
mud and sand poured into the gulf in the 
^ood season, that the sea only recovers its 
transparency at the distance of sixty miles 
from the coast, and the mud is found, by 
soundings, to be carrit'd at least sixty 
miles further. Here, then, is a marine 
formation qow in progress, horizontally 
disposed over an area of at least two hun- 
dred miles by one hundred and twenty ! 
:|n the branches and at the moiUA of this 
jnighty river, new islands are constantly 
forming, and old ones swept off. Mr. 
.Colebrook mentions tracts of land forty 
square miles in eirtent, and more than one 
Jiundred feet in thickness, as having been 
washed away within a few years, in oqe 
locality. Some of the new ixiand^, says 
.Rennell, formed within a very fehort period, 
.rival in size and fertility the Isle of Wight. 
No sooner are they thrown up to the level 
of the highest floods, than they are over- 
run with reeds, long grass, and shrubs, 
composing jungles, where tigers, buffalos, 
.^eer, and olber wild animals take shelter. 
Crocodiles swarm on the mud banks and 
islands at the extremity of the coast. It 
IS easy to perceive that both animal and 
vegetable remains must be continually im- 
bedded iu the sediment which subsides in 
ihc delta, ilow uncalled for, then^ are the 



general catastrophes and' revolutions re- 
sorted to by cosmogonists, to account for 
the entombing of snccei>sive races of ani« 
mals in the older strata, wlien the same 
process is obviously going on at present 
amidKt the general tranquility and order 
that reions throughout the rich and popi^- 
loos delta of Bengal ! 

. The delta of the Mississippi, as miglit !>• 
expected, increases rapidly. It has ad- 
vanced many leagues since New Orleaiv 
was built. Great submarine deposits are 
in progress, stretching far and wide over 
the bottom of the sea, which is become 
very shallow throughout a vast area. 
Opposite the opening of the Mississippi 
large rafts of drift timber are met with» 
matted into a network, many yards in 
thickness, and stretching over hundretis «/ 
square leagues. They afterwards become 
covered with a fine mud, on which other 
layers of trees are deposited the year en- 
suing, until numerous alternations of earthy 
and vegetable matter are accumulated. 
The geologist will recognize in this relation 
of Darby the type of the formation of the 
ancient lignites and coal fields. 

The immense deposits of mud and 
sand at or near the mouths of great 
rivers will not astoni»h us, if we reflect 
on the large proportion of sedimentary 
matter which their waters carry down, 
and which never finds its way back 
again ; while the water, on the contrary, 
is eternally raised by evaporation, and 
j-etnrued in rain npun the land. Man^ 
fiedi, the celebrated hydrographcr, calcu- 
lated the average proportion of sediment 
in all the running water on the globe to be 
|U one, to one hundred and seventy-five- 
Snppoi'ing this to be correct, in every one 
hundred and seventy-five years a quan* 
iity of sedimentary matter would be car« 
ried into the ocean, equal in bulk to the 
aggregate volume of water contributed 
to it in a year by all the streams of 
the world, which every one will per- 
ceive must be enormous. But the late 
Major Rennell actually retfkoned the 
quantity of mud, held in suspension by the 
Ganges during floods, as one-foorlh of ita 
bulk. If this were true, as well as tlia 
.estimate. the same eminent hydrographor 
formed of the volume of the Ganges, this 
river alone, during the flood-season, carries 
down daily into tlie Indian ocean upwards 
of eight thousand six hundred and forty- 
one millions of cubic feet of mud ! Even 
if we suppose this greatly exaggerated, 
there will remain enough to prevent our 
cuntinuini; to make li^ht of the prodigious 
formations hourly accumulating at the 
sides and bottom of the ocean, or of the 
power of running water to excavate and 
carry off the materials, of the land. Few 
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geologists wonid be foand any longer td 
itpeak of the actnal erosive a«;enry of 
vrater as insignificant, were tlie immense 
volume of matter carried into the sea in a 
given time duly ascertained, since all must 
>idmit that the whole, with slight exce(>. 
iio.ns, is subtracted from valleys ; in other 
vrords,'that ancient valleys have been ex- 
cavated, and new ones fotmed, to the ex- 
tent of the space which the new deposits^ 
vrben consolidated, wonld occnpy. 
' When torrents tiow directly into a se& 
or lake, as along all monntaiuous coasts-, 
the transported matter consists of coarse 
gravel, pebbles, and botildeis. Vast de^ 
posits of this kind are probably formine at 
jiresent in the deep sea, at the* base of the 
Li&,urian Alps, for. example^ and levelled 
by the marine currents and waves which 
'Wear away this rocky coast. By peri- 
odical changes in the rapidity and volume 
t>f rivers, or in the direction of marine 
currents, snch coarse deposits are often 
made to alternate with finer. When two 
rivers meet in one mouth, the commoii 
delta is often successively the receptacle 
of diflerent sediments derived from the 
converging streams, whose periods of flood 
do not always coincide. The one is 
perhaps diarged with calcareons, the other 
wth argillaceous matter, or one may 
sweep down sand and pebbles, the other 
mud. These differences may be repeated 
with considerable regularity, until a thick- 
ness of hundreds of feet of alternating beds 
is accumulated. Again, among the in- 
lintte shiftings which occur at the months 
of'deltas, it must frequently happen that 
the same area is alternately, during a con^ 
sidef-able period, covered with salt water^ 
and with fresh ; and hence occasional al- 
tei-nations and admixtures of flaviatile and 
•marine deposits must be expected in such 
ait nations. 

■ Mr. Lyell pr^^ceeds to* give instances 
of the dcitroying and transporting effect 
4>f marine currents, whether cansed by 
-tides, or by the heaping up of the sur- 
face- water'in the direction towards which 
it is impelled by constant or periodical 
winds. The amonnt of excavation and 
'Accumulation, earned on by marine cur- 
rents, is considered by Mr. Lyell to ex- 
ceed very greatly that of running water 
on the land. Proofs of the great power 
of the waves of the sea in removing 
masses of rock, of enormous weight, are 
fonnd in the Shetland isles, which are 
both battered by the waves of the Atlantic, 
and groimd down by a strong current. A 
block of nine feet by six, and four feet 
thick, is described by Dr. Hibbert as 
having been, in the winter of 1818, hurried 
up an acclivity to a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. 



In the Isle of Sheppey, fifty acres of 
land, from sixty to eiglity feet above th^ 
sea, liave been s^ept away within the last 
twenty years. The church of Minster; 
now near the coast, is said to have been 
in the middle of the island only fifiy year^ 
ag»; and it is computed that, at the present 
rate of destruction, the whole of thi* island 
will be annihilated in another halt' cen^ 
tnry ! The tradition, that the Goodwiti 
Sands were once the estates of Earl Good^ 
-win, points, no doubt, to the former ex* 
istence of an island, or extension of the 
coast in that direction, which, like Sbep- 
pey, has been washed away ;-t^ and th^ 
idea of the furmer uuiou of England with 
France gains an appearance of probability', 
from the proots of rapid degradation still 
occurring on our coasts, collected by Mr. 
Lyell. The French side of the channel is 
equally corroded by the violence of the 
great tidal current which flows up thi^ 
passage in the manner of a vast river. ^ 

A« a general rule, wherever cliffs or 
steep escarpments form the shore, there, 
we may be confident, abrasion is, or has 
lately been going on, and also ttiat a cur- 
rent sets along the coast, by which its dei- 
tritus is carried into deep water. Tlie 
beatini; of the waves alone may wear away 
and break np a rock, but without a cur- 
rent to sweep off the debris^ they would 
accuipulate into a permanent talus, which 
must entirely prevent the formation of a 
cliff. But, by the shiftings of currents, it 
often happens that the sea retreats, and 
leaves a talus or a fiat shove of sand or 
mud beneath the cliffs it once undeiv 
mined; towards which it may retur^ 
a^ain, when another change 6ccurs in tl)e 
circomslances by which the direction jot 
currents, and consequently their erosive 
and aceuipul^tive forces, are locally, de^ 
^termined. 

The existence of currents and tide^ in 
the sea at the points where rivers are dis- 
charged into it, produces a remarjkable 
effect on the character of their embou- 
chures. We have traced the preelection 
of deltas, those fiat alluvial projections, by 
which the detritus carried down by rivers 
tends to obstruct their mouths wli^n they 
enter stagnant water, such as inlan<l lakes, 
or current less seas. But when, oh' the coiir 
trary, they flow into seas wher^^ a current 
sweeps along the coast, the transported 
matter is hurried away before it can be 
permanently deposited, and tlie coast line 
IS prevented from increasing. When, in 
addition to a current, high tides ascend tlie 
mouths of rivers, instead of being ob- 
structed, they -are continually enlarged: 

f Mr. Lyell does not seem to know, that one of 
tlif prebends in St. Paul's takes its title iionj ibesp 
)»nds now *' sub mare,** ' 
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^xeavatfon goes on iii Hen of Accnmalatioo, 
and an estuary, or inlet of the sea, what 
l^ennell calls, a minus delta, is produced, ia 
place of a projection. It is ea&ily seen 
bow a tidal wave, alternately flowing up 
the niouth of a river, and ponding back its 
praters, and then returning with double 
'violence through the added momenturo of 
these waters themselves, must scour out 
the channel, and wear away the land on 
either side of the month. Thus were pro-, 
duced the great estuaries of the Thames, 
the Severn, and the Solway, of the Seine, 
the Gironde, the Tagns, the Elbe, the 
pelaware, the Chesapeake, and of im- 
merons other rivers flowing into tidal 
seas, which, but for tliis circOmstancCy 
would probably have, long siuce, filled up 
the great submarine valleys which they in- 
dicate, instead of keeping them open, and 
indeed widening them daily, as they are 
observed to do now. Where a current 
flows by the mouth uf a river, though the 
whole of the drift matter is not perma- 
nently deposited, yet, at the line of junc- 
tion between the fluviatile and marine cur- 
rent, where they neutralise each other, a 
certain quantity subside^:, and a bai\ or 
lengthened bank, is the result, extending 
across the mouth of the river. The extent 
and depth of this bar, and the position it 
takes in the opening of the river, are 
determined by the comparative furce 
and direction of the antagonist currents 
of the sea and river. The latter almost 
always preserves an opening for its issue 
through the bar, at the further extremity 
from the direction of the marine current; 
but where the force of the river is compara-. 
tively trifling, the bar is completed, and 
the stream either percolates through it, or 
being dammed np into a lake within, over^ 
flows it on one or more points, which are 
occasionally worn into channels of commu- 
nication, admitting the sea-water, and 
then again closed up, so as to occasion the 
lake to be alternately salt and fresh. 
Bars and shoals are also formed at the 
ponflyx of two marine currents holding 
sedimentary matter in suspension, or of a 
current an^ an eddy, or along the bound- 
ary line of a current bordered by stagnant 
water. The direction of every current 
depends chiefly on the form of the coast 
past which it flows ; and it is deflected by 
projecting headlands, banks, and shoals, 
just in the mannei of a river. Hence bet 
hind such projections the water is undis- 
Xnrbed, except by tlie eddy occasioned in 
it through the friction of the current 
sweeping by. The boundary line of the 
.current and stagnant water is determined 
by the momentum and previous direction of 
tlie former, and tli^ projcting resistances 
It meets witli, but uniformly assumes a 



more or less regnlar cnrvature according 
to these circumstances. It is along this 
^weeping line that. the matter drifted by 
the current subsides, as the momentum o£ 
its particles, carries them beyond the line 
which limits the transporting power of 
the stream; and thus every current, aftec 
rushing past opposing headlands, tends to 
form out of their detritus a coast-line cor-» 
responding with the curve they* have im^ 
pres.<ed upon it. The Etangs of the south 
of France, the Hafls of nortliern Prussia,, 
the Fiords of the west coast of Denmark, 
and the great Lagoons of the gulf of 
Mexico, are examples, on a large scale, of 
the stagnant pools of water shut out from 
the sea by bars of drifted matter so diepor 
sited along the boundary curve of a great 
mariue current. The long narrow line. oC 
coast and string of islands which skirt tlie 
north of Holland, seem to have once 
formed an extensive bar of this kind, front 
the month of the Scheldt to that of the 
Elbe, having one or more large lagoona 
ivithiu ; hut the bias of the marine cur- 
rent, for some time past, has set in witb 
violence agaiuHt tlie land (owing to the 
increase, perhaps, of some of the vast 
shoals which are forming in the Germao 
ocean), and these islands have in conse- 
quence, for some Cfuturies, been rapidly 
>!vorn away. The Rhine and the ocean 
are here opposed to each other, each dis- 
puting the grouud occupied by north Hol- 
land ; the one striving to shape out a curved 
Ijnc of coast, the other to form a delta. 

•* There was evidently a period when, 
the river obtained the ascendancy, and 
the greater part of Holland is the result of 
its depositions; but tor the last two thon- 
sand ycars^ during which man has wit- 
nessed and actively participated in tlie 
struggle, the result has been in favour of 
the ocean, the area of the whole territory 
having becoine more and more circum- 
scribed ; natural . and artificial barriers 
having given way, one after another, and 
many hundred thousand human beings 
have perished in the waves." 
. Even the great gulf of Mexico itself 
may be considered as approaching to tlie 
condition of a vast lagoon; the flat project- 
ing headlands of Yucatan and Florida — to- 
gether with the Immense submarine shoals 
by which they are prolonged two-thirds of 
the way, at least, across the entrance of 
the gulf— being the extremities of the vast 
bar which is in process of formation by 
the action of the great intertropical cur- 
rent. This powerful stream, driven by 
the tradewinds across the Atlantic, an4 
along the north coast of South America 
where it becomes charged with an enor* 
mous quantity of sediment bronght down 
by the rivers Apiazon and Orinoco, the 
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sweepings of half the Sontb American con- 
tinent, is heaped np at the month of the 
gnlf, and deposits there most of its siis- 
pended matter, escaphig laterally through 
the canal of Bahama, with a fall which 
commnnicates to it a rapidity of four 
miles ao hour. Much oi' the silt received 
by the gulf-stream from the waters of the 
Amazon is also thrown np on the coast of 
Gniana, where immense tracts af new and 
prudigionsly fertile land are forming; 
much also is left in the Caribbean sea, on 
the shores of Trinidad and Honduras, 
which are annnally gaining in extent. 

Winds often assist in the formation and 
increase of bars^ by drifting the sasd of 
the shore np to higher levels than it 
wonld ottierwise attain, and sometimes 
into hills of considerable elevation; three 
hnndred feet or more, as the Dunes of 
the north coast of France and Hol- 
land, of Norfolk, Cornwall and Moray. 
But nntinestionably the greatest example 
of the transporting power of winds, is the 
sttnd'Jlood of Africa, which, moving gra- 
doaHy eastwards, has overwhelmed ail the 
lands capable of tillage west of the Nile, 
Hnle.ss sVieltercd by higii mountains, and 
threatens ultimately to obliterate the rich 
plain of Egypt. It would seem that the 
formation of the vast central desert of 
Africa, the Zahara, may have been ef- 
fected through the constant westerly winds 
driftins aton<; the sands whicli are thrown 
np on the shallow shore on both sides of 
Cape Blanco, by the powerful and danger- 
ous current well known to set in upon it. 

The fragmentary mdtter earned away 
by marine currents and spread widely 
over the bed of the ocean, must infinitely' 
exceed the deposits of rivers. The bed 
of the German ocean, which is the com- 
mon receptacle of the detritus swept away 
from the eastern coast of Britain, the 
mouths of the Rhine, Maes, Scheld, and 
lillie, and the shores of Holland, Den- 
mark, and Norway, is encumbered to an 
extraordinary degree with nand banks and 
shoals, as appears from Mr. Stevenson's 
detailed and very curions survey. *' The 
Dogger-bank alone is three hnndred and 
fifty miles in length, and the principal 
shoals united occupy an area equal to one- 
third of Great Britain." Their average 
height is seventy-eight feet, according to 
Mr. Stevenson ; so that, assuming them to 
be uniformly composed to this depth of 
drift matter, they would cover the whole 
of England and Scotland to the thickness 
of twenty-eight feet ! A great proportion 
bf these ban^s consists of siliceous sand 
inixed with fragments of shells and corals, 
grouud down, the proportion of these 
calcttreons matters being very great. The 
drift earned eastwards by the great 



current of the Mediterranean is deposited 
on the shores of Syria and Asia Minor ntt 
strata of stone, not of loose materials^ 
owing to the abundance of carbonate of 
lime held in solution by the streams and 
rivers which here Qow into the sea. It is 
the opinion of M. Giraid, one of the sntani 
who accompanied Napoleon's expedition^ 
to Egypt, and were employed on the 
survey of the ancient canal of Amron, 
communicating between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, that the isthmus of Suez itself is 
merely a bar formed by the deposition of 
this current and of the Nile, and that the 
two seas were formerly nnited. It is 
certain that the istumns is daily gaining* 
in width by the accession of fresh de- 
posits on the shore of the Mediterranean. 

Icebergs arri probably active instru- 
ments in the transportation of gravel and 
rocks, from the mountainous shores against 
which they form in high latitudes, to the 
bottom of the distant seas where the ice iff 
dissolved. *' Scoreshy counted five hun- 
dred icebergs in latitude 09 deg. and 
70 deg. north. Many contained strata of 
earth and stone, or were loaded with beds 
of rock of great thickness," Snch ice 
islands, before they are melted, have been 
known to drift from Baffin*s Bay to the 
Azores, and from the south pole to the' 
neighbourhood of the Cape. 

At the openings of large inland sea9 
into the ocean, currents are sometimes 
produced by the infiux or efflux of water 
to maintain its uniformity of level, when^ 
deranged through the supply of the basins 
from tributary rivers exceeding or falling 
short of the drain npon them from evapo- 
ration. The Baltic may be given as aii 
instance of excessive, the Mediterranean 
of deficient supply. The former basin dis^ 
charges its redundancy into the German 
ocean, through the Sound ; and hence it is 
very inferior in saltness to most seas. In 
the north of the giilf of Bothnia, the water 
is nearly fresh, and the saltness is very in- 
considerable where it joins the Baltic. 
The Aleditcrranean, on the contrary, re- 
ceives a supply from the Atlantic through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. It has been sup- 
posed that an eqinil quantity is discharged 
by a counter-current below ; but this is an 
nnnecessary and unwarranted hypothesis^ 
The Mediterranean i«, from this cause^ 
Salter than the ocean ; and as it receives 
constant accessions of salt from the At- 
lantic, as well as its own tribntaries, and 
parts with none, what becomes of the 
excess? Mr. Lyell suggests, that in the 
enormous depths of the central parts of 
this sea, it is probably precipitated, *« on 
the grandest scale, in continuous masses^ 
of pure rock-salt, extending, perhaps^ 
hundreds of miles in leugtlu" 
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IGNEOUS AGENTS OF CHANGE. 

The igneous agents of riiange now operat- 
ing on tlie surface of the earth, are vol- 
fAUOs and earthquakes. Tbese^ though it 
may be advisable to divide them, for the 
sake of classification, are closely united in 
nature, earthquakes being usually fol- 
lowed by ernptions from either a new or 
some neighboaring volcano ; and no vol- 
canic eruption of any magnitude taking 
place without the accoiupaniment of 
earthquakes, which seem to be merely 
vibrations of the globe, when rent and tip- 
heaved by the expansion of the volcanic 
matter, struggling to f!nd a ^ent.' After 
an issue has been formed, and so long as it 
keeps snfficiently open to allow of an easy 
Habitual or occasional discharge, tlie con- 
vnlsions of the neighbouring soil are of 
k mild and harmless character. Bnt, 
where a volcanic vent is wanting, or has 
been long obstructed by the accumulation 
and hardening of the ejected matters, tlie 
shocks, when they occur at last, are pro- 
portionately violent and destructive ; so 
that it is not without justice that habitual 
volcatios have been called the safety-valves 
of those districts which are at present 
liable to subterranean convulsions. The 
number of principal volcanos known to be 
occasionally in eruption is upwards of 
two hundred ; — but thousands of moun- 
tains of similar form and structure, and 
bearing the marks of (geologically speak'^ 
ing) exceedingly rteent activity, are scat- 
tered around and between them, the fired 
of which, though to all appearance slum- 
bering, 8r6 likely in many instances to 
break forth again, since nothing can be 
more common than the renewal of erup- 
tions from volcanic hills which had never 
been in activity within the range of tradi- 
tion. The subterranean fire is observed 
to shift its outward development capri- 
ciously from one poftft to another, occa- 
sionally retftrning again to its earlier vents^ 
according to' circumstances, with some of 
which we are probably not yet acquainted^ 
but which seem chiefly to consist in the 
aoeuninlations both of corngealed lava and 
ejected fragments^ by which £very ha- 
-bitoal Tent tends continnatly to block up 
its channels of discbarge* One remark- 
able law characterizes the geographical 
distribution of points of volcanic emp- 
tioB ; namely, that they almost invariably 
occur in linear trains, stretching iu some 
•cases across a third of tlie glof>e. Such, for 
instance, is that which, beginning in the 
south of Chili, or rather at Cape Horn, if 
we believe the reports of burning moun- 
tains in Terra del Fuego and Patagonia, 
rttns north wax'ds in a^ uninterrupted chain 
Vol. VI. E 



through the Andes of Pern and Quito, and 
thence acioss the provinces of Pasto, Po- 
payan, Guatimala, Nicaragua, and the 
plateau of Mexico, up to the northern ex- 
trenjity of the peninsula of California. If 
the west coast of North America were 
explored, we should probably find this 
Hnear series of volcanos prolonged in that 
direction to unite with the yef more re- 
markable train which commences in the 
vicinity of Cook's Harbour, threads the 
whole length of the Aleutian isles in an 
easterly direction for the space of a thou- 
sand miles, then turns southwards, and 
pursues an uninterrupted course of be- 
tween sixty aud seventy degrees of la- 
titude, thi*ongh Kamskatchka, the Knrile, 
Japanese, Loochoo, Philippine isles, and 
Moluccas, where it branches off in differ- 
ent directions towards the east and north.- ' 
west. One line traverses Java and Su- 
matra, and turns northwards through the 
Andaman isles to the west coast of the 
kingdom of Ava ; the other is prolonged 
across New Guinea into the Polynesian 
archipelago, which seems to be one. vast 
theatre of igneous action, the greater 
number, if not all, of the islands being 
formed of coralline reefs, interstratified 
with or based upon volcanic rocks. 
Throughout the two great lines we have 
noticed, which, if they prove, as we sus- 
pect, to be continuous with each other, 
will be longer than ike whole ^rcumfirence 
of the globe, not only are there a vast nimi- 
ber of volcanic apertures, which, within 
the last few years, have been in eruption, 
but the intervals are filled by strings of 
eminences evidently produced by similar 
phenomena, all of which have been, and 
many no donbt will again be, habitnalty 
active. Sometimes points of eruption are 
collected in groups, as those of Iceland* 
the Canaries, and the Azores ; bnt as 
these are uniformly insular, and only, in 
fact, the summits of a group of submarine 
volcanic mountains, we cannot be certain 
that they do net form a part, the inoscula- 
tions probably, of one or more lengthened 
trains, continued in the depths of the 
ocean, and not yet raised above its 
surface. 

The cause of the conical figure so cha- 
racterbtic of a volcanic mountain, must 
be obvious to all who are acquainted with 
the circnmstances of an ordinary erup- 
tion. When the expansion of a subter- 
ranean mass of lava has rent the overlying 
crust of rocks, the liquid matter boils up 
those parts of the fissure which offer least 
resistance ; and, as it approaches the at- 
mosphere, discharges enormous bubbles of 
elastic fiuid, chiefly steam, which project 
into the air showers of red-hot lava and 
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fragments torn from the sides of the cre- 
vice tlirotiigh which they escape. Tlicse 
ejected matters, on falling, accnmnlate 
ronnd the opening into, a circular bank, 
which, by the continuance of th« process, 
becomes a truncated cone, with an in- 
ternal fnnnel. This is the comnjon form 
of a volcanic cone, thrown up by the CMplo^ 
siuns of a single eruption. If lava Aows 
from the same orifice, after the formation 
of the cone, it breaks down the side ; if 
kef or e^ the cone is often raised upon the 
hardened surface of the lava-current, 
which flows underneath, in a sort of ca- 
nal, without damaging the bank above. 
3hoiild subsequent eruptions take place 
on the same point, the hillock becomes 
more complicated in its structure, but the 
conical form is f^till preserved with suf- 
ficient regularity, the ejected matters 
mantling round the outside of the. hill, 
and the lava, which pours over the lips of 
the crater, or forces its way through cre- 
vices in the sides of the cone, hardening 
into massive ribs or coatings, by which its, 
bulk is at the same time increaf^ed, and 
a durable skeleton supplied. After re- 
peated eruptions from the same opening, 
the simple cone becomes in this way en- 
larged into the volainic mountain. 

Vague and incorrect ideas are often 
attached to what is called the crater of a 
volcano. Some, have erroneously sup- 

Sosed that every volcano must at all times 
ave a crater— confounding it with the 
yent of the erupted matter, which is often 
no more than a narrow crevice, and, being 
filled up by the products of the eruption, 
is not easily to be discovered afterwards. 
A crater is the cup-shaped hollow left by 
the repeated explosions of elastic fluids, 
which usually, but not always, acconipany 
the eralssion of lava from a crevice, and 
often occur without any overflow of lava. 
The crater of a simple cone, formed of 
fragmentary matter alone, is, as we have 
seen, a hollow inverted cone, circum- 
scribed by the talus of debris heaped up 
round the vent. But, in volcanic moun- 
tains, after explosions of paroxysmal vio- 
lence, the whole solid centre of the moun- 
tain is of'ten blown into the air, and its 
contents scattered over the outer slopes, 
or worn to powder by repeated ejections, 
and carried by winds to vast distances. 
The crater left by such an eruption is a 
deep and often wide cavity, bordered by 
abrupt rocky precipices^ in which sections 
are exposed of the successively-accumu- 
lated beds that form the substance of the 
mountain. Such a crater is wholly dif- 
ferent iii appearance from the smooth, 
sided and regularly-sloping funnel of a 
simple cooct The former deserve the 



distingnishing appellation of craters of 
paroxysmal explosion. Nor are they 
broken through volcanic mountains alone/ 
but not unfrequently through granite or 
stratified rocks, which may be seen sur- 
rounding them in deep escarpments, and 
supporting the fragments of those rocks 
and scoriae thrown out. The width of a 
crater seems to depend on the bulk of the 
volumes of vapour dincharged at once, and 
does not always correspond with the quan- 
tity of matter ejeetedt or the duration of 
the eruption. At)er the formation of a 
crater of great size, in the manner we 
have described, succeeding eruptions, 
from thq same central vent, only threw up 
secondary cones and lava streams at the 
bottom of this gulph, which, accumuUitiug 
on one another, by degrees fill it up en- 
tirely.. At this time the volcanic moun- 
tain niHy exhibit no crater at all ; and 
this is by no means an unfreqnient con- 
dition of extinct or dorraaut volcanos. 
But the weight and coherence of these 
accumulations over the mquth of the vol- 
cano seem, by repressing, to increase its 
latent energy ; and it often again bursts 
forth in a paroxysm of explosrons, which 
blow ofl* the whole summit of the moun- 
tain, and leave a frcvsli central cavity, of 
proportionate dimensions, sometimes se- 
veral miles in diameter. Almost every 
volcanic mountain, habitually eruptive, is 
thus undergoing a succession of destruc- 
tions and repairs', and none could better 
illustrate this law than Vesuvius during 
the past century. Those who will take 
the trouble to consult Hamilton's plates 
and relations, will trace the process we 
have described several times repeated, up 
to the publication of his work. 'Ilie last 
phenomenon, described by him, was the 
paroxysmal eruption of 1791, which gutted 
the cone, and left a vast crater, t^ree 
miles in circumference. This cavity was 
gradually filled by^the falling in of its 
sides, and the subsequent minor eruptions 
from that time to 1822, when a high con- 
vexity had replaced the hollow on the 
summit of the cone. In October of that 
year, an eruption occurred, accompanied 
by explosions of great violence, which 
lasted twenty days, and once more hol- 
lowed out the. cone, leaving a crater a 
mile in diameter, and two thousand feet 
deep. Since that time, fresh eruptions 
have been going on from the bottom of 
the crater : a secondary cone is thrown 
up there, and produces lava and scoriae, 
which already have half filled the great 
crater. 

. The clifiT-range of Somma, which half 
encircles the upper cone of Vesuvius, is, 
without doubt, the remaining segment of 
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tlie walls of the v«st crater produced by 
the explosions of 79 A. U., which en- 
tomtied Hercnlancom and Pompeii be- 
neath the fragments of the shattered 
raonntain. 

From what we have said, it will appear 
bow incorrect is the popular notion, that, 
in every ernption, the crater of a volcano 
is filled to the brim with lava, which potirs 
Uience over the outer slope. The violent 
explosions of a single ernption occasion- 
ally blow nearly the whole mountain into 
the air, leaving only its skirts as a low 
truncated cone, surrounding a basin, se- 
veral miles in diameter. After snch a pa. 
roxysni, hundreds ot crn)>iio«s may take 
place Mithin this vast crater before it i» 
tilled, and a new nioiintaju reared in place 
uf the old one. We iiDay nieuttou here 
that we are very sceptical as to the ac- 
caunts received, from popular report, of 
tite sinking in of volcanic mountains during 
eruptions. ' We know the ordinary course 
to be, that they are blown outwards, and 
their fragments scattered on all sides by 
the violence of the aeriform explosions, 
which sometimes continue for weeks, and 
reduce the wreck of the mountain to an 
impalpable powder, which the winds bear 
off to enormous distances. Nor do we 
recollect any relation of the disappearance 
of a mountain, and the subsiitution of a 
cavity, perhaps a lake (as the Peak of 
Timor, destroyed in 1637 ; Papandayang, 
iu Java, J772), without the accompani- 
ment of tremendous discharges of fltigr 
mentary matter, which is described as 
covering the whole faife of (lie country 
around, ^o a diniQuce som/elimes of hour 
dreds of miles : rrom which circnnistances 
we c,ooclud.e, tbat (he bulk of the mounr 
tain was brokeo np and scattered to the 
winds by repeat<ed explosions, not that it 
fell in; thopgii it is natural that the in- 
iiabitaiits, finding on their return a cteep 
cavity in place of a mountain, should 
imagine it the effect of subsidence rather 
Ihan explosion. In fact, all tlie pheno- 
mena of volcanos tend to show their origin 
in a mass of matter, confined at an intense 
temperature, and struggling to escape; 
and, therefore, ro^ke it very improbable 
tliat any vast subterr^ujejan caverns can 
exist, into which the mountain conld be 
precipitated. Hiat the cliffs, surround- 
ing a deep crater, occasionally fall in- 
wards during earthquakes, so as to soften 
their declivity, and truncate the moantain 
at a lower pouit, is very true, and this has 
probably given rise to some of the stories 
as to tlie engnlphing of jnoiu) tains. The 
appearances of the volcano of Kirauea, in 
Owhyhee, described by Mr. Ellis, are 
very peculiar, but afford no countenance 
JQ the idea of subterranean cavities. It 



seenis that some vast and ancient crater of 
this mountain has been nearly filled with 
a sort of bath, or pool, of lianid lava, on 
tlie surface of which a crust forms, but as 
fast as fresh lava wells up from below, the 
erost is broken through' by minor erup- 
tions. As this mass of lava rose in the 
crater, the weight of its increasing column 
has, at intervals, burst a lateral crevice in 
the side of the mountain, through which 
the reservoir of lava lias been tapped of its 
excess, and circular subsidences been snc- 
ees«ively formed in the crust above — the 
broken edges of which form a series of 
terraced ledges, at different heights, sur- 
rounding the pre&cnt hollow. Thfs is a 
remarkable, but very intelligiUe, variation 
of the volcanic phenomena, perfectly in 
harmony With their known laws of ope r;^- 
tion. 

. Immense volumes of aqueous vapours 
are evolved from a crater during enip^ 
tions, and for a long time after the ;lis- 
charge of lava and sconas has ceased. 
They are condensed in the cold atmo- 
sphere snrrounding the volcanic peak, and 
heavy rains are often caused, even in 
countries where, under other circum- 
stances, rain is unknown. Falling on a 
surface which the eruption has thiokly 
coated with fine ashes and loose ft-agments 
of ali sizes, the rains sweep tliem along in 
a flood of mud and stones, which often 
does far more mischief than the ignited 
lava or earthquakes, and deposit at the 
foot of the mountain massive beds of con- 
glomerate. If snow covers the cone, still 
more extensive deluges are produced 
through its sudden melting by contact 
with the red-hot lava. Etna, as might 
be expected, presents many traces of such 
floods ; but it is in Iceland that they are 
exhibited on the most powerful scale. 
Conglomerates of immense extent and 
thickness have been spread in this manner 
within a late period, over the. plains at 
the base of Heda. On Etna itself a 
thick bed of solid ice has lately been found 
under att ancient current of lava. It is 
very conceivable that a coating of sand 
and scorise, the best possible non-eon- 
ductors of heat, may enable snow to bear 
a stream of red-hot lava over it without 
being melted. It is probable, that in Ice- 
land the circumstance has been often re- 
peated, and we may expect to find glaeiers 
alternating there with beds of lava and 
volcanic conglomerate. 

One continuous eruption will frequently 
throw np a number of simple cones. 
Every considerable eruption is described 
as commencing with the splitting of the 
solid ground, and the production of a 
crevice prolonged sometimes many miles. 
The explosions; as well as the lav^ 
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streams^ then break oat from ond, or from 
several points on this great crack. Thus, 
in the eruption of Etna in 1811, seven 
cones were successively thrown up in a 
Hne from the summit nearly to the foot of 
the mountain. In 1536, twelve moutlis 
opened one below the otiier, and threw 
out lava and scoriae. In 1669, the whole 
dank of the mountain was split open, a 
wide fissure showing itself, twelve miles in 
length, from the top halfway to the base. 
This crevice is figured in the old en- 
gravings of Etna, and is reported to have 
emitted a vivid light, showing it to be 
filled to some height with incandescerit 
lava. Two cones were formed upon it. 
These circumstances are not confined to 
the flanks of a volcanic mountain, but take 
place equally wh^ the eruption breaks 
through horizontal strata, in 17.10, the 
Island -of Lancerote, one of tlte Canaries, 
was split by longitudinal fissures running 
the whole length of the island, from which 
so much matter was discharged dnring five 
successive years, as formed thirty cones, 
some of tliem six hundred feet high^ and 
bvei*whelraed with a flood of lava nearly 
the entire island. The eruption of Jorullo, 
in 1769, threw up «ix cones upon one line 
in the middle of a flat plain. That of 
hkapta Joknl, in 17 83, was accompanied 
by the outburst of three copious sources 
of lava in the plain, stretching from the 
foot of that mountain, about ei^ht miles 
apart; while a fourth, on a continuation 
ift' the s&me line, but beneath the sea, 
created a new island, at a distance of 
thirty miles from tlie« coast. The lava 
produced by the three inland vents alone 
covered a space of one thousand square 
Miles, with a thick mass of solid rock. It 
is probable that many of the volcanic 
rones of Auvergne and the Velay, some 
hundreds of which are arranged in a linear 
chain, were the product of continnous 
eruptions. Such lengthened subterranean 
fissures do not always show themselves on 
the surface, the loose earth sinking into, 
and concealing them ; and hence (lartial 
subsidences are usually observed aimig the 
line of volcanic orifices. Nor are they in 
general opened at once throughout their 
whole length, but prolonged by degrees, 
the first orificfs becoming obstructed by 
the ejections and the consolidation of lava', 
BO as to cause others to he burst in suc- 
cession along the line of the Original eleft. 
Analogy leads us to conclude, that the 
linear arrangement of the principal vents 
in a volcanic train or system, eveii when 
they stretch across half the globe, is owing 
to the same general cause as -that of the 
«t'Condary apertures, the creation, namely, 
of a fissure through the crust of tlie globe. 
'I'Ue law already noticed, that tlje neigh- 



bohiing volcanos of a train or group are 
found in activity by turnn, tlie one servirtg 
for a time as a vent for tlie energy of tlie 
whole district, is as true on the small as 
on the large scale, and is shown from «• 
great body of concurrent facts, to have 
prevailed in ages preceding any historical 
records of eruptions, as uell as since. 

Mr. Lyell very properly draws attention 
to the enormous quantity of new rock pro- 
duced at once upon the sui-face of the* 
globe by single eruptions. 1'hat of Skapta 
Jokul, for instance, ali^ady mentioned^ 
discharged two streams of lava in opposite 
directions, one of/Wy, the other^y miles 
in length, and averaging eleven miles id 
breadth, and perhaps fifty feet in thick- 
ness. The fragmentary matter ejected at 
the samie time, and carried down the 
slopes of the volcano by deluges of rain, 
must have been of proportionate magni-i 
tude. 'i^his example alone invalidatrs (he 
assumption that the igneous forces have 
been impaired and enfeebled in latter 
times. It would be most difilicult to point 
out a mass of igneous origin of aucieujt 
date, distinctly referrible to a single 
eruption, which would rival in volume the 
matter poured out by Skapta Jokul in 
1783. ' 

Next in order, M. Lyell discusses the 
changes effected by earthquakes. Thest 
are principally alterations in the super- 
ficial levels, and the production of crevic»*a 
in solid strata. Unfortunately the relations 
of eartliquakcs are usually confined to the 
damage sustained by towns or villages; 
and httle notice is taken of phenomena 
interesting oidy to the naturalist. More- 
over, the extent of alterations in level can 
hardly be ascertained at all, except along 
the shore of the sea, which supplies a 
stationary base from whence to measure 
■the change. Mr. Lyell has, however, 
collected a sutficient immbcr of welU 
authenticated facts, to prove that iK/th 
subsidence and elevation, on a very extent 
flive scale, occasionally accompany earth«- 
quakes. Tlie most remarkable, perhaps, 
is the well-known elevation, in 18'fl, 
of the vvhole coast of Chill, tluough a sjnice 
of above one hundred miles, to a height of 
frouT three to four feet along the shore, 
and, according to all appearance, much 
more at some distance inland: Older 
-terraces of shingle and shell ranste along 
the same coast to a height of fifty feef, 
showing the land to have been raised that 
much above the sea by preceding shocks 
■at no very distant date. The earthquake 
of the Caraccas in 1812 is described as 
terrific. The surface undulated like a 
boiling liquid, producing all the effects of 
sea-sickness. Enormous rocks were de- 
^tachcd from the mountain, one of which, 
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^la, Uftt three hundred feet ef its height. 
The year before, the valley of the Missis* 
sippi was Bimilarly convulsed. The in- 
haliitams 4'elate tliat tlie earth rose in 
l^rcttt waves;, and when they readied a 
)eertahi fearful lieight, the tur^ce bnrst^ 
and volnmesof water, sand, and coal/the 
matemls of the soil, were discharged to 
the heigiit of a hondred feet and more. 
The chasms were all parallel, and in a 
direction from S.W. to N.E. (the direelion 
•f the AUeghany ckuin tcbich borders the 
basin of the Mistmippi), and many of the 
inhabitants saved themselves from being 
swallowed up by felling tall trees, laying 
them at rigiit angles to the direction of 
the crevices, and stationing themselves 
Hpon tbeoil 

The sea shares in the agitation of the 
■olid earth. Ships feel every shock as if 
they had strock on a shoal, and loose 
articles lying on their decks are often 
thrown several feet into the air, showing 
the violence of the upward movement 
communicated to the ' wafer. Tlie sea 
often deserts the coast, and returns im* 
mediately in a terrific wave (that of Lisbon 
and tlie coast of Spaip in 1755 was fifty 
feet high), which sweeps over the shore, 
and nmst leave lasting traces of its de- 
vastating power. It is prolmbly caused 
by the sudden uplieavinic of a portion of 
the bed of the sea, the first e^ect of which 
would be to raise a body of water over 
the elevated part, iis momentum carrying 
it much above the level it would after- 
wards assume, and causing a draught or 
recedmg of ihe water from the neighbour- 
ing coasts, immediately followed by the 
return of the displaced water, which will 
lie also impelled by its momentum much 
further and higher on the coast than its 
former level. Tlie undulatory shocks of 
4he 4'aitlu|uake of 1755 travelled over sea 
and land at the rate of twenty miles in 
a minute, as appeais from the interval 
between the tiiiie when the first shock was 
felt in Lisbon, and that of its occurrence 
at distant places in the West Indies, Scot- 
land, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, and 
North Africa, i The earthquake felt at 
Conception in 1750 uplifted the bed of 
the. sea to the height of twenty-four feet 
at tbe least, and it seems probable that 
the adjoining coast shared in the ele- 
vation, for an enormous bed of shells, of 
the same species as those now living in 
the bay, is seen raised above high-waler- 
mark along the beach. These shells, as 
well as others which cover the adjoining 
bills lii mica-schist, to llie height even of 
^freen hundred feet, have been identified 
wUb some taken at the same time in a 
living state from tlie bay. There is, there- 
fore, every reaaon to conclude that the 



whole ext<»nt of this coast, so often visited 
by severe earthquakes, has sufi'ered a very 
great amount of elevation within an e%* 
eeediogly recent period. 

Mr. Lydl discusses at length the much 
controverted question of the apparent 
changes of level in the neighbourhood of 
Pozzuol^, since the Roman era, and brings 
forward an overwhelming mass of evidence 
in proof of the fdct that this part of tbe 
Campanian coast was lowered at least 
twenty feet some time between the third 
and the sixteenth century, and re-elevated 
about as much again at the epoch of the 
eruption which produced the M onte N novo. 
The circumstances which demonstrate this 
are so clearly legible, that it would never 
perhaps have been disputed but for the 
natural repugnance to admit so remark- 
able a local coincidence of depression and 
elevation to nearly the same extent, as 
well as the strong prejudices existing in 
regard to the immobility of the land, by 
which we have probably been blinded to 
the force of many other similar facts. But 
it is time the geologist, at least, should 
overcome those first and natural impres- 
sions which induced the poets of old to 
select the rock as the emblem of stability, 
the sea of mutability. Paradoxical as it 
may appear, truth compels us to reverse 
the opinion j and, with respect to periods 
of long duration, to attribute invariability 
of level to the ocean, fluctuation and iu- 
eonstancy to the land. 

With regard to the exciting cause of 
earthquakes and eruptions, our author ex- 
presses no decided opinion : he admits, 
however, that the phenomena prove the 
existence of vast bodies of intensely 
heated rock, probably in a liquefied state, 
like [lava, beneath the solid crust of the 
earth, and also that there is a continual 
transmission of heat from thence to tlie 
surface, more or less regular or inter- 
rupted, according to the obstacles it 
meets ^ith, or creates, to its own deve- 
lopment. Now, it does appear to us that 
this undeniable evolution of heat from the 
interior of the globe towards its surface is 
alone fully sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena of earthquakes and volcanos, 
which seem to follow necessarily from its 
action by the simple laws of mechanic and 
hydrostatic forces. It is evidently only 
by the formation of habitual vents or chim- 
neys for the free passage of hot vaponr, 
that the internal heat can be discharged 
. through the imperfectly condnctiug super- 
ficial strata, in sufficient abundance to ob- 
viate the more violent outbursts or expan- 
sions of the matter confined immediately 
below them at an increasing temperature. 
But the circumstances which alU>w of a 
permanently eruptive veut, as Strombo)i» 
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are extremely rare. Mr. Lyell incHnes to 
adapt the very prevalent, but, we think, 
uogiounded, notion, tUat the access of 
sea-wattT to the volcanic focus is a pri- 
likary cause of itd «ruption. It is true that 
the greater number of volcanos are either 
islands or in the vicinity of the sea. But 
this arrangement is accounted for naturally 
by the continents being those portions of 
the earth's ^sni face in which the forces of 
elevation and outward eruption have been 
formerly most successfully developed, and 
where, therefore, the maximum of repress 
sion is now opposed to the miniionm of 
subterranean expansive force; while, for 
the opposite reason, we should look for 
the actual development of this force to the 
intervening spaces, where new islands and 
continents are gradually forming in the 
bod of the ocean. It is exactly because tlie 
elevated portions of the eartli's crust have, 
in remote ages, suffered most from the 
violence of subterranean energy, that they 
are the least exposed to it at present. It 
is in those quarters that the subterranean 
heat has exhausted itself, and arrived at 
length at an equiUbrium, or has been 
4lriven to take another direction for its 
escape, by the predominance of the forces 
of repression. But neither are all vol- 
canos in the vicinity of the sea, nor BtiH 
Jess all districts agitated habitually by 
earthquakes ; and it may be said, that even 
a single such instance is conclusive against 
a theory which makes the admission of 
sea-water a necessary cause of subterra- 
nean movements. The volcauo of Jorullo 
4s in the centre of the high Mexican pldif 
form, one hundred and twenty miles from 
ttic nearest sea. Two active volcanic 
.mountains have lately been observed in 
the Altai chain of Central Asia; Mount 
Eiburus, the highest peak of the Caucasian 
range, has been, at no very distant period; 
in eruption; and certainly the midland 
districts of Persia and Hindos^lan suffer 
continually from earthquakes. But this 
theory, in truth, runs in a vicious circle, 
making a cause out of a consequence. If 
it were true, a volcanic eniption or earth- 
quake should either never begin, or never 
cease. Supposing the earth in a state of 
complete tranquillity, how are fissures to 
be produced, by which the water of the 
sea may be admitted to the focus of earth- 
quakes and eruptions? If the increase of 
subterranean heat, or the contraction of 
the superficial crust, or any other cause, is 
-allowed to occasion the rending and split- 
ting of the rocks overlying the reservoirs 
• of lava, then is the earthquake and erup- 
tion accounted for without the introduc- 
. ti(m of sea- water. Mr. Lyell cannot be 
allowed to derive the steam, to whose ex- 
,pausive force he justly attributes the 



bursting of the earth's crust, from thie sea- 
water subsequently admitted by these 
fissures. Nor can we, in fact, understand 
the effect asciibed to the penetration of 
sea-water to heated lava. It is trne that 
explosions take place when water is poare<| 
upon melted metals or earths under the 
pressure of the atmosphere utone; but how 
different are the circumstances of a subr 
terranean mass of siu^ilar matter, confined 
under an enormous pressure at an intense 
temperature. The formation of fissures in 
the overlying rocks by the increase of its 
temperature and expansive force, woul(| 
be instantly followed, under such circum? 
stances, not by the descent of water or 
other fluid frpm above,, but by the rapid 
and violent intumescence and. escape of 
the compressed matter from below up- 
wards, just as the water confined in a high 
pressure boiler rushes with irresistible vio- 
lence through any opening made tor its 
escape. And all the phenomena of ernp<» 
tions confirm this idea. With respect to 
the fact, that some of. the products of vol- 
canos, as the muriates of soda, &c. are 
such as are contained in sea-water, it is, 
to say the least, cjuite as probable that 
these ingredients ot the ocean were origin- 
ally derived from the interior of the globe 
through the agency of volcanos and mi- 
neral springs, ^hich we know to be daily 
adding to them, as that volcanos deriv^ 
them from the sea. 

Mr. Lyell quotes, with approbation, 
Mitchell's illustration of the cause or' 
earthquakes, by the wave produced in i| 
carpet when it is laised at one edge and 
then brought down again, so as to allow a 
body of air to pass along to the other side. 
But this gives, we tiling, an exaggerateif 
and false idea of the nature and cause 
of the wave-like movement of the surface 
of the land during earthquakes. Such un- 
dulations, though violent, are on a very 
minute scale, compared to the ^xtent of 
surface affected and the knowi^ thickness 
of its solid strata, as appears from the 
accounts of tall trees whipping their tops 
against the ground on either side, the 
waves of alluvial matter observed in the 
plains of the Mississippi in 1812, the open- 
ing and shutting of lissures, the sea-sickr 
ness experiencec) by spectators, &c., all 
indicating the small dimensions of the ra- 
dius of each superficial curvature. The 
sudden fracture of solid strata by any dis- 
ruptive force must necessarily produce a 
violent vibratory jar to a considerable dis-^ 
tance along the continuation of these 
strata. Such vibrations would be pro^ 
pagated in undulations, which may be ex- 
pected, when infiuenciug a mass of rocks 
iseveral thousand feet at least in thick- 
ness, to produce on the suriiice exactly 
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the wi^?^-Hke motion, the opening and 
shutting of crevices, the tumbling doM^^n 
of cliffy and walls, and other character- 
istic plienomena of earthquakes. We do 
not. therefore, consider tiiat these in any 
way indicate tlie floating of the crust of 
the fflubc upon some fluid, whose nndn> 
lations are communicated to it. Were 
tlie globe entirely solid to its centre, we 
conceive similar nndulatory vibrations 
would be perceived along its external 
surface whenever a sndden disruption was 
produced in it, either by the expansion 
of the nnclens within a shell of limited ex- 
tension, or the converse, namely, the 
contraction of the crnst over a stationary 
nucleus. And to one or the other of 
these causes, which would be identical 
in their efiects, we incline to refer all tlie 
circnmstances of subterranean energy. 



THE SEA. 



Thb aca— th« sea — ^the open gpa f 

The blue, ttke freah, the ever free I 

Without a mark — without a bound — 

It ruunetli the earth's wide regions round ; 

It plays with the cloud*- — it mocks the t>kies ; 

Or, like a cradled creature lies ! 



I'm on the sea I — I'm on the sea !— 

] am where 1 would ever be ; 

With the blue above and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoever 1 k® ;— 

If a iitorm should come and wake the deep, 

Wliat matter — 1 still shall ride and sleep. 

1 love—Oh ! hotv I love to ride 
On the fieice, foaminf^, bursliug fide, . 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune. 
And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou-west blasts do blow. 

I never was on the dull, tame shore, 
Bui I loved the rreat sea more and more ; 
And backwards flew to her billowy brea$>t, 
1 Jke a bird that seekelh its mother's nest ; 
And a mother she was and is to me, 
For 1 was born ou the open sea ! 

The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy hour when I was b<irn; 
And the whale it whistled, the porpoise roll'd, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of g«>ld; 
And never was heard such outcry wild. 
As welcomed to life the occan.child. 

I have liv'd since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a rover's life ; 
With wealth to spend, and a power to range, 
Bnt never have sought or sighed for change ; 
And death — whene'er he come to nw, 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sc^\ 

J%e Friendship's (Jferingfor 1831. 



THE PRESEST fashion IN 
DRESS. 



Either all fashions are absurd, or else 
there is no real absurdity in fashion. It is 
the mistiming of things that makes the 
ridiculous. He who is called mad for 
wearing an eccentric dress, is only so iit 
not waiting till every body else is equally 
mad. An umbrella bonnet should not, 
therefore, despise one th^ size of a pinched 
farthing : " they're all of them queens in 
their turn." Time iras, when the beauty 
of the female figure was estimated by the 
smallness of the shoulders and the large- 
ness of the hoop ; but now, under the 
hideous regimen of the gigot sleeves, a 
fair lady's shoulders are wider than those 
of any of Barclay and Perkins*s draymen. 
Hie lord and master standing by her side^ 
bears about the same proportion to her 
that a figure of one does to a cypher. She 
is all nolhing ! Yet, the ambition of the 
sex is gratified by the appearance of mag- 
nitude, even though they must know that 
the men are aware of its being mere wind 
and buckram. A male, of the finest di- 
mensions, pa9ses the Park entrances with 
ease, while the huge little creature on his 
arm either has to go edgewise, or crumple 
through, to the detriment of many yards 
of silk, in consequence of a monstrous 
fashion, so graceless and ugly in itself; 
that it could only have been invented in 
order that the first who followed it might 
take advantage of the convenience to 
smuggle lace. The " bishop sleeves" arc 
much better ; yet even these are unspeak- 
ably troublesome, being continually trailed 
across the ragonts at dinner, or dipped in 
the slop-basin at tea. It is well if they 
do not take fire in snuffing the second 
caudle. 

Alas ! and has the poetry of the female 
figure fled for ever ? Shall we think of the 
graceful undulating forms of beauty, the 
sylphid symmetry of limbs, the buoyancy 
of elastic loveliness, and nature's real ele*. 
gance, pure, glowing, and spontaneous in 
every motion, only as dreams that are 
passed ? Are these bright visions of out 
youth no more to be realised ? Must a 
married man never expect to see his wife 
grace his board in her own proper person, 
wbicji, as far as be can judge, cannot fail 
to be considerably ditiereut from' the 
egregious outline she now presents ? Must 
a bachelor never n^ore hope to see a sweet 
woman in her natural shape ? - ** There 
were angels in those days," when, in the 
fragrance of the noontide groves, the heart 
might beat a joyous measure, 

•* To sport with Amaryllis in tlie shade, 
Or with the tanglis ol Neaiia'fi hair." 
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But now Amaryllis is cased in pasteboard, 
and N'pxra's liair h played the fool with* 
Ail coiffures are abominable. The giraffe 
head-dress made the fairest female a 
** figure o* fun !*' and if the " coiffure H la 
chinoine*' is ever really adopted— for w« 
actually bear it is coutemplated-^then 
farewell the tangles of luzuriant tresses^ 
and bail bare face ! 

** Out apon thee, fie npoo thee, bare face !*' 

We hav« never been so truly out of 
temper with j^ead-dresses as in the pit of 
the Italian Opera, when a lady in one of 
the stalls, with a head like a large bnsb 
in blossom, happened to be directly in 
a line with our vision to the outrage 
of our excited feelings, and the waste of 
oar half-gukiea. If Pasta comes next 
season, this really ought to be put a stop 
to. One moment to be fixed in breathless 
awe with her powerfully expressive coun-i 
tenance, wrought up with the demon or the 
divinity of human passion ; and the next, 
to have it obscured by a bunch of greens, 
or sopiething far more nonsensical, if not < 
so vulgar — is athuag beyond endurance4 
ReaJ retkiement in social lite consists ii^ 
having a courteous sympathy with tt^ feeU 
ings of others ; and to outrage them for a 
freak of vanity, is moral vulgarity. Many 
a woman, who sells caulifio\ver5, woni4 
act with far more consideration and 
decency. Perhaps the lady may reply—* 
^* Pray, sir, cannot yon hear through my 
head-dress r* True, we go to tlie opera 
chiefly for the music ; but, even without 
alinsion to our second Siddons, the eye 4s 
curious to infurm itself of the visible figure 
and features of the object which is so 
powerfully exciting the feelings. It is the 
same listening to an .instrumental solo: un* 
jes^ we can sec the pe.rsop performing, we 
are by no means satisfied or comfortable* 
This is to be attributed to the insufficiency 
of the sense of hearing (with some few fin^ 
exceptions) to convey a definite impression 
to tlie understanding : the heart beats, and 
it is tjie brain wishing to know why it is, 
^nd how it is, that creates anxiety to see 
the performer. We wish to bring all our 
senses to bear upon the interpretation. 



MY FIRST LORD MAYOR'S 
SHOW.f 



The old proverb says, " Once a man — 
twice a child.'' I have no objection to 
urge against the truth of the maxim — 
none to the sage Sancho who in his wisdom 

?rora Ibe Monthly Magazine.— JTa LIX. 



indited it ; Ixit 1 must frankly coi»fe$s tha^/ 
if this rule in mortal man's exislence be 
invariable, some villain destiny'has broui^ht 
the two ejtiremes (the two childhoods) of 
my parlicHiar life together, aud 1 am afraid 
intends to defraud me entirely of the 
middle term : for (shall I confe&s it ?) T 
am at forty in some respects as great a 
child as I was at ten. Wordswoilh has' 
very tnily said, after Dryden,J that 

«■ The child is fether to the man ;*'* 

and it is only to be regretted that tlie 
child-father cannot keep the man his senr 
under more subjection in his riper y^ars. 
Indeed, it would be well for ii& if onr 
pursuits as men were as innpcent as onr 
pursuits as children—our crimes would 
then.be as venial, and their piuitshment si9 
merciful. 

I love childish shows — those ** trivial, 
fond records'" — and my Lord Mayor's 
Show usually finds me a gaping observer 
of the wonder of the 9th of November. 
And yet the whole design of the pageant 
is so incongruous, from the mixture of 
barbaric pomp (its-men in armour) with 
modern refinement (its men in tu-ojad cluth> 
— so cheerless, from the season, and' its 
sure circlimstances of fog, frost, or drench- 
ing rain, under on » or more of which it 
yearly takes place, tliat, instead of be- 
ing a gratification to the eye, it passes be- 
fore us lik<^ the mockery, and not the 
majesty of pomp. Yet for this brief glory, 
good ' men, and therefore good citiiens, 
have- struggled " through evil report and 
good report," and having enjoyed it, have 
sat down contented for the rest of tlieir 
lives. There are much worse ambitions ; 
and it. is well, perhaps, that this is so short- 
lived : the best governors of Rome \frere 
her comuls for a year. 

My first " lord mayor'^s show** occurred 
in that liappy period of life, boyhood, 
VI heA we are soonest ^' pleased with a 
feather." To be siire, a dense and tlio- 
ron{^hly English fog, one *' native and to 
the manner born"— one of unadulterated 
Essex home-manufacture, did, both on 
its going forth and on its return; niake 
*' darkness visible," obscured the glories 
of the day, and, accompanied with a sleety 
sort of drizzle, rendered* the paths of ho- 
nour as slippery as the sledge at Sdiafl- 
hansen. But what to mc, then, were these 
accidehtal drawbacks upon the great oc- 
casion ! True, I had seen what I went out 
to see as *^ through a glass darkly ; but 
that which I saw not, my imagination 
exhibited — all the rest was '" leather and 



% " The priest continues what the nurse began 
And thus the child imposes on liie man.^' 
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pninella." The obscMir^d glories of that 
day ** haunt me like a vision ;*^ and I 
have asnsteti at Lord Mayor*» Show 8mre^ 
Dvithoiit an nndeflnable sense of something 
to be seen wliich 1 had soBieliow not 
8i»fn. 

1 shall not soon forsiet that first illtisioni 
It was, of course, a dull, dirty November 
day. Tlie rains, wliich at that season 
tisiially drench one halt' the world, leavinfr 
the other half parching with thirst, had 
first washed the cKy, and then left it one 
wclterini; kennel of mud. However, on 
the morning of the day big with the fate of 
Watson or of Staines (I forget which), the 
clonds contented themselves with a sleety 
sort of drizzle, a kind of confectionary 
raiir, which, mider pretence of powdering 
yon all over with a sort of candy of ice, 
soaked yoiif broadcloth through and 
through. At ten, the thick air, instead of 
melting into ** thin air,*' grew ** palpable 
to feeling as to sight:" it was sullenly 
stationary at Eleven, and th^e was not the 
Jtixteenth of a hope that it would clear off. 
The " clink of hammers accomplishing the 
knights" (who needed it), and *^ ettmnx 
their rivetft.up*'? gave no|e of preparation. 
In a few minntea more a fogfiy, half^tnf- 
focated cry was Jteaxd, ** a Waudfring 
voice,** from one end of Milk-street to 
the other — "They convp! they come?" 
•* Where ? where ?" was the response ; 
and the glorious vision that I was to have 
seen passed nnheheld away, witit all its 
banners, bannerets, bandy drnmmers, foot- 
men, knights, coaches, carts, comroon- 
conncilnien, tumbrels, and common stage- 
waggoos, through an admiring mob, equally 
impt'rceptible. The darkness swallowed 
all. 

Having by some mysterious instinct, 
with which iiatnre, when she located that 
people of Britain called cockneys, 6n the 
northern shore of the Thames, must have 
abundantly gifted them, found their un- 
seen way to Blackfriars, the Right Ho- 
nourable and his retinhe tpok water, and 
felt out their way by the piles standing 
along the shore, to Westminster, where, 
" all well,** the common-serjeant, with an 
instinct natural to a lawyer, made West- 
niiuRter Hall, and led *' the splendid an- 
nual*' within its legal gates. Certain 
mummeries being gone through, as well 
as the official labours of a hearty refection, 
the ** corporative capacity** of London 
paddled its way patiently from West- 
minster, clearing the small craft with a 
nantical skill never sufficiently to be won- 
dered at and admired; and miraculously 
weathered Blackfriars Bridge, in total 
safety, thanks to the skill of the pilot 
at the helm of city-admiralty affairs, to 
wliQm the dark dangers of .both shores 

Vot. VI. F 



were )fi8. familiar as posts and cotn'ers to a 
blind man. 

Here the day, as if it relented In its 
spiteful intention of damping the genera^ 
joy and the corporative glory, smiled a 
momentary smile; and the fog dissipating, 
within the circumference of filty yards, 
it was perceived that the brave pageant 
was again marshalled ; and Solomott, m all 
his glory, for some moments seemed some- 
thing less than Staines.. It was but in 
mockery of the hopes of man ; for ere the. 
word ** forward!" could be given, the 
Sun, who bad been struggling in vain to 
get a glance into the city, all at once gave 
it np as hopeless, and retired to Thetis' 
lap> id the afternoon, instead of the 
evening. 

And now all was " dark as Erebns, and 
black as night.** Genius, what a gift is 
thine I Some more enlightened citizen 
darkling without, bnt bright within, stig. 
gested the bare possibility of procuring a 
dofen dr two of links, and like a gallant 
soldier adventnring with a forlorn hope, 
liimseir led the way to the nearest oilr 
man*s. The ** ineffectnal fire" was pro- 
cored ; and vevor was it more oecc^siry, 
for thicker rolM the fog, dimmer and 
more dnbions grew the way, and more and 
more like night became the day. " For- 
watd r* was again tlm cry, and tiie process 
sion moved through the mad and mob, in « 
manner truly moving. 

And first came, Mating out the way, to 
keop the press at peace, the city-peace 
ofllr«efs, breaking it all the way they went. 
After these followed a nunMber of ma- 
tronly old gentlemen called bachelors, in 
bine gowns, and in woollen night-caps of 
blae and white, carrying tliemselves under 
the weight of years and beer wi(h great 
difiicnlty, but their flagging banners with 
more. Three times the word to halt ran 
along the line ; but these venerables were 
either so deaf that they did not hear the 
commaiidi or hearing it, mistook its tenor, 
and thouitht it but super6no|is idlenrss to 
bid those to halt who lalready halted. Next 
to these " most potent, grave, and reve- 
. rend" seniors, came the under city-marshal 
on horseback — an attendant picking out 
the way for him. Then a band of mq- 
sicians, when their asthmas would permit 
them, playing very pathetically (as if in 
mockery of those who could see nothing), 
'* See, the conquering hero comes •*' Two 
. trumpeters now tried to rend the air^ and 
between them a kettle-drum sounded, as 
if muffled, for both catgut and parchment 
had relaxed under the moist lingers of the 
room, and their mimic thunder was now 
mute. 

After these came a juvenile as an an- 
cient heraldi bare-headed ;. and then ,a 
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standard-bearer, in half-armoiir, mhicb 
Dvas no doubt exceedingly sparkling and 
bnrirished in tlie rooming, bat now, like 
Satan, bad lost its <' original brightness,*' 
and looked '* like glory for awhile ob- 
scured,** Certain half-famished squires 
dog|;ed his heels, their upper halves per- 
spinng to parboiling nnder the warmth of 
lUnneT-lined armour, but their lower man 
sitting as eold in their saddles as Charles 
at Charing Cross. Next came an ancient 
knight in a suit of scale-armour, looking 
like an amphibious fish on horseback, and 
jnst as wet as one^ and two other 
trumpeters, exploding something like the 
choke damp of mines out of their trumpets 
in *' strains it was a misery to hear.*' And 
now, another knight, in the iron armour 
ef King Harry, came toppling alon?, to 
show the admiring age how much the 
strength of man was decreased since the 
flays of sack and Shakspeare : for now he 
bent on this side, and now- on the other, 
like a reed shaken by the wind. You 
OHght have thought him the most courteous 
t>f knights, and these deviations from the 
perpendicular but knightly recognitions of 
the damsels he would have titled for, 
if need were, in the listed field. His 
trumpeters tore the air to tatters about 
iiim, and he passed away, like the shadow 
of the strength and the youth of chivalry. 
• Eureka/ eureka! The crushing car of 
the Juggernaut of the show now rolled 
«1artg, kneading the mud nnder its golden 
wheels. The mobility darted inquiring 
•looks in at the open windows, wlticli the 
-mace-bearer and sword-b«*arer completely 
IHIed, and saw they could not see the 
mayor for the mist, which enveloped him 
as with an extra civic garment. Up went 
a shout, however, that seemed to stagger 
the state-coach; for it swaggered t'iom 
the left to the right of Bridge Street, as if 
lindeeided on which side to spill its right- 
honourable contents : but the mare-bearer 
shifting his seat a little, she righted with a 
heavy lurch, as a broad-bottomed Dutch 
brig adjusts herself in a gale. Next came 
the retiring Mayor, some distance in the 
rear, and in much seeming hurry to over- 
take his successor, as if he felt he was too 
late even for the late Lord Mayor. 

It was now no very easy task to tell an 
alnerroan's coach from his coal-waggon, 
save by the polite difference between the 
baths of the driver of one and the othei*. 
The elder aldermen were, however, dis- 
tinguishable by their a^ttbmas, the younger 
by their sneezing. After these came the 
ominous browed Recorder; then the 
Kii«>riffs, briiiiant and henighted ; then 
that love and loathing of good and bad 
apprentices— the kindly veteran Chamber- 
lain j then the Remembrancer; and the 



Foreign Ambassadors, wondering every 
one» save him of Holland, at the climate. 
Then the judges enveloped in wig ami 
darkness; and after thero» several under- 
stood persons of distinction, who could by 
no means be distinguished. By the time 
tliat the head and tail of the procession 
bad wonnd round St. Paul's, like the 
serpent round the Laocoon, and had 
reached Cheapside, the last link was burnt 
out; and the finery of the first footmen 
was as dingy and undiscernibie as th(e 
fluttering rags of the merry bootless and 
shoeless boys who shouted before them, as 
if they would have drowned the clamour 
of Bow-bells with tlieir <* most sweet 
voices.*' 

Such was "my first Lord Mayor's 
Show,*' and " let it be the last :" the 
undeceiving of all my imaginations of it C 
have not yet forgiven in the Lord Mayors-' 
Shows of other years. 



INCREASED TEMPERATURE OF 
MINES EXPLAINED, WITHOUT 
REFERENCE TO A CENTRAL 
FIRE.t 

The earth is not a perfect sphere, but aii 
oblate spheroid, or sphere flattened at the 
poles. The equatorial diameter exceeds 
the polar by twenty-five miles, or the one 
js to the other as three hundred and twelve 
to three hundred and eleven. Newton 
.calculated the ellipticity, deducing it from 
the siippositioi) that it was owing to the 
centrifugal force of the earth in a liquid 
state, at one-fiftieth, which is about one- 
third greater than the truth. It can be 
demonstrated, thai if the earth were a 
homogeneous liquid body, its ellipticity 
would really amount to the quantity as- 
signed by Newton. But if the earth, in- 
stead of being homogeneous, increases in 
density from the circumference to the 
centre, then the ellipticity would be less. 
Mathematicians have demonstrated, that 
were the density to increase so as to be 
infinitely great at the centre, then the 
ellipticity would be a minimum, and would 
amount only to one-five hundred and 
seventy-eight. From Maskeiyne's obser-^ 
vations at Schiehallion, it follows that the 
mean deusity of the earth is almost double 
that of the rocks at its surface. Hence 
the density at the central parts must be 
higher than the mean. Now, since the 
ellipticity is intermediate between ten- 
twenty-three and one-five hundred and 
seventy-eight, there is strong presumption 
that its form approaches very nearly 16 

t From the Edhibargh Review.— No. CHI. 
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that of a spheroid of eifniUbriam, ami io 
all probability coincides wifh it eutirely. 
There can be little doubt tliat the globe 
was origiually in a fluid state. Fur had 
tiie earth, wh«n it- began to revolve on its 
axis, been a solid sphere uitb water on its 
surlkce, it is evident, since the surface at 
the equator is twelve miles farther from 
the centre than at the poles, that had the 
sea alone been subjected to the action of 
the centrifugal force, the equatorial le- 
gions wonld have been completely sub- 
merged, and the poles left dry. The 
figure of the earth ati'ords a strong argu- 
ment in favour of its original fluidity, and 
destroys the idea that it ever had a dif- 
ferent axis from what it has at present. 
The opinion, therefore, which ascribes 
the remains of animals, at present con- 
fined to the torrid zones, in the polar 
regions, to a change of the axis of the 
earthy how convenient soever it might be 
to explain the phenomena, must be at 
once abandoned as inconsistent with the 
mathematical condition of the earth. 

The mean temperature of the earth is 
sixty-eight deg. eight miu., which is very 
nearly the temperature of tliose portions 
of France sitnated at the surface of the 
«ea, and lying in latitude forty-tive deg.y 
which is meanway between the equator 
and tUe pole? The mean temperature 
liinks as we advance towards the pole, and 
is lowest there and highest at the equator. 
In short, tlie temperature at the surface is . 
jast what it ought to be, supposing that 
the whole heat of our globe were derived 
from the sun. At a certain depth below 
the surface (rather more than fifty feet), it 
has been observed that the temperature 
Jiever varies, and that it is always equal to 
the mean temperature of the place. These 
i'actfi, which have been long known, in- 
duced the gi eater number of men of 
icieoce to conclude, that the earth owed 
its temperature entirely to the action of 
the son ; but several phenomena, observed 
of late years in mines, have led many 
geologists to a difierent opinion- 
It has been observed that the tempera- 
ture of mines is always higher than tliat of 
the conntry where they are situated, and 
that the deeper a mine is sunk, the higher 
is its temperature. This observation was 
first made in the Cornish mines. Mr. Bald 
afterwards found that it held also in the 
deep coal mines at Newcastle. Dan- 
buisson made the same observations with 
respect to the mines at Freyberg; Cor- 
dier with respect to several mines in 
France; and Humboldt with respect to 
the mines of South America. Thus, for 
example, in the month of February, 1819, 
the temperature of the air at Redruth, in 



Cornwall, near whieh Dolcoath mine is 
situated, was forty-seven deg», white that 
of the water pumped out of the mine 
was eiglity.four deg. The surface of 
the ground wheje the shaft' of this mine 
is sunk, is elevated about three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. The 
depth of the mine was one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-eight feet, or two 
hundred and thirty-eight fathoms. If we 
reckon the mean temperature of the air 
at Redruth fifty-one deg.^ and leave out 
the first two hundred feet of the mine in 
which the temperature does not sensibly 
increase, wc shall fiud that the tempera^ 
ture of Dolcoath mine becomes one deg. 
hotter for every thirty-seven feet of sink- 
ing. But the mean of the observations 
made in Cornwall, Glamorganshire, and at 
Newcastle, gives an increase of one deg* 
for every sixty feet that the mine deepens* 
At Carmeaux, in France, there are three 
coal mines, the temperature of which was 
examined by Cordier. In one of them 
the thermometer rises one deg. for every 
seventy-eight feet of sinking ; iu another^ 
one deg. for every seventy-six feet ; and 
in the third, one deg. for every fifty-one 
feet. At Littry, every thirty-five feet 
that we descend, the thermometer rises 
one deg. In a coal mine at Decise, there 
is. the same elevation of temperature for 
every twenty-nine feet. 

^|I. Cordier has written an elaborate 
paper, to show that this elevation of tem- 
perature, as we descend in mines, is owing 
to the existence of a central fire iu the 
earth. We do not know how far this 
opinion of Cordier has been adopted by 
geologists. But we must pause upon the 
phenomena presented by the temperature 
of mines, before we can embrace it. The 
existence of hot springs has been explained 
in the same way— the temperature de- 
pending upon the depth below the surface 
lirom which the spring proceeds. 

If the increase in the temperature of 
mines, as we descend ui them, were owing 
to tlie existence of a central fire, it ought 
surely to follow that those parts of the 
earth which are nearest the centre, should 
be the hottest. But as the poles are 
twelve miles nearer tlie centre thaii the 
surface of the earth at the equator — a dif- 
ference much greater than the depth of 
the profoundest mine — and, as the sur- 
face approaches nearer and nearer the 
centre in proportion as we advance from 
•the equator towards the poles — ^if the in- 
creased temperature in mines were owing 
to a central fire, it is quite obvious that 
the temperature of tlie earth ought to be 
- regulated by that centrarflre, and that* 
therefore, the temperature should increase 
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at we recede fromtbe equator, and be 
highest at the poles — which in directly 
contrary to matter of fact. 

Bnt there is another circumstance, no 
less deserving of attention. Tlie mines at 
Newcastle are situated below tlie level of 
the neighbouring ocean. 'l*hose in Corn- 
wall are partly above and partly below 
tlie level of the Atlantic. l*hose at Frey- 
berg, being situated in the centre of Ger- 
many, and in a mountainous country, are 
at a considerable height above the surface 
of the ocean. And some of the Sontli 
American mines, whose temperature has 
been given us by Humboldt, are at least 
nine tliou»and feet above the Pacific Ocean, 
Yet the elevation of temperature as we 
descend in the^e mines, follows tl;e same 
law in all— or at least tlie deviations have 
nothing to do with the elevation of the 
mine above the surface of the ocean. In- 
deed, the water at the bottom of the sea 
in South America, is not near so hot as the 
temperature of the water pumped up from 
the bottom of the mines. Yet it is ninch 
nearer the centre of the earth, and equally 
screened from radiation. It ou^hl, there- 
fore, if the temperature were derived from 
a central fire, to be hotter. 

It has been aMiertained by very decisive 
observations, that this increased tempera- 
tore of mines only continues while the 
mines are working, and that when they 
are abandoned, theif temperature, how- 
•ever deep, soon sinks to tlie mean of the 
place where they are situated. For these 
important observations, we are indebted 
Ao Mr. Moyle; who examined several 
f /Ornish mines, wliile workinc, and after 
they were abmndoned, and noted the dif- 
ference of temperature. The Oatfield en- 
giacHihafr, at a depth of one hundred 
and eighty-two fathoms, had a tempers- 
lore of sevetity^^even deg . while tlie mine 
"wai working. A few months after the 
mine had been abandoned, tlie temperature 
jit the same depth was sixty-six deg. 
<Masy manihs after, the temperatnre was 
tried again, and fonnd to be fifty four 
deg.; and this temperature was found 
unifbr«i tfaroughont the water. The tem- 
'|>eratare in the abandoned mines ot 
Heiland and Huel Alfred, was foand, 
•the former fifty-four deg., and the 
latter fifty-six deg., and this at all 
•depths. Ihe working of these two mines 
being resumed, the water was drawn out, 
.and Mr. Moyle examined it, during the 
operation, to the de^^ith of one hundred fa- 
thoms, without finding any increase of 
temperature. We are indebted to Mr. 
Moyle for many similar observations ; bnt 
these are . sufficient to show, that the in- 
crease of the temperature of mines as we 
descend, only holds good while they are 



in activity, and that when they are alMn-* 
doned, they gradually acquire the mean 
temperature 'bf the place where tliey are 
situated. This increase of temperalnre, 
then, cannot be owing to the action of a 
central fire, but miwt be ascribed to some 
other caufe. Now, what is that cause .^ 
Let us take a single mine, and analyze 
the sources of heat in it, that we may see 
how far they are competent to produce 
the elevation of temperature. 

In tli^ month of Febniary, 1819, the 
depth of Dolcoalh mine was two hundred 
and thirty-eight fathoms, and the tem- 
perature of the water pumped up from its 
bottom was eighty-four- di-g., or thirty- 
three deg. hotter than the - mean tem- 
perature of Redcoth, where the mine is 
situated. The quantity of water pumped 
np daily of that temperatupe was five hun- 
dred and thirty-five thouHand one hundred 
and seventy-three gallons, or nearly four 
and a luilf millions of pounds. The mini- 
ber of workmen employed in the mine was 
eight hundred. They were divided into 
three bands, 'working each ei^^ht- hour.*i ; 
so that the number of individuals always 
in the mine uas two hundred and sixty- 
six. Now the heat evolved from -two 
hundred and sixty-six men, would be suf- 
ficient to elevate the temperatnre of fonr 
and a half millions of pounds of water 
about one degree. The candles burnt in 
the mine amonnted to six thousand ponnds 
a month, or at the rate of^ two hundred 
pounds per day. The heat evalved by 
the combustion of two hundred pounds of 
caadles, would elevate tlie temperature of 
fonr and a half inillioiis of pounds of water 
about 0*7 of a degree. The ganpowder 
■employed In blasting the rock, ainoimted 
to two- thousand six hundred pounds ia 
•the month; or eighty-six two-thirds' ponnds 
per day. Now the heat from Ihe explosioa 
of eighty-six two-thiids ponnds of gun- 
powder would not raise the temperature of 
fonr and a half millions of pounds .of water 
mora than one-tenth of a degree. Thus it 
appears that the heat from tlie individuals 
in the mine, fVom the candles burnt, and 
the gunpowder exploded, would not elc^- 
vate the temperatnre of the mater pumped 
np ont of the mine more than two degrees 
of the 33 deg., which constituted the di£. 
ference between its temperature and that 
of the place where the mine was si- 
tuated. 

But tliere is another source of tem- 
perature which must not be overlooked, 
and which is probably adequate to pro- 
dace all the elevation of temperature ob- 
served in the mine. Th'is source is the 
more important, because it must increase 
with the depth of the mine, and therefone 
occasion a greater elevation of temperature 
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the deeper mc go, as is observed actually 
to be tile case. This source of heat, too, 
may, and probably does, vary coifsiderably 
in different mines ; and Uias may occasion 
tlie variations in: the rate of increase of 
temperature, so conspicuons in different 
mines situated even near each other, and 
which c'onld not therefbre be apconnted 
fur by the agency of a central fire*. Every 
tnine, while wo*-king, requires to be venti- 
lated, otherwise the workmen could not 
contimie in it. Now, this ventilation con- 
sists of a current of air constantly passing 
tliroiigh the mine. It is obvions, that this* 
current mast consist of air from the sur- 
face of the earth at the place where the 
mine is situated. We need not inquire 
bow. this current of air is produced, va- 
rious methods being employed in difierent 
mines, according to circumstances ; Ji>ut 
that it always exists, is too obvious to 
require any proof. Now, as this air passes 
from the surface to the bottom of the 
mine, it becomes more and more com- 
preiwed. Its temperature, in consequence, 
must be coutinually increasing, and, of 
course, it must be always giving out heat 
to tlie walls of the mine, and to the water 
with which it comes in contact. The heat 
given oat at the bottom will be greatest, 
because there the compression is.greatest. 
The greater the quantity of air titus con- 
densed, and tlie more rapid the current, 
the -'greater will be the quantity of heat 
evolvejd. This, we ate persuaded, is the 
true cause of the elevation of temperature 
as a mine increases in depth. vVhen a 
miiie is abandoned, the ventilation gradu- 
ally ceases, and the air in a mine becon^es 
stagnant; thence the temperature will 
sink, and will at last reach the mean tem- 
peirature of tlie place. - But this diminu- 
tion of temperatura will, for obvious rea* 
sons, go op very slowly. 



REFINEMENTS OF MODERN 
PHRASEOLOGY.t 



Among all the modem improvements there 
are none in which the refinements of 
civilization are more conspicnonsly de- 
veloped than in our langnaj^e, and for this 
we are principally indebted to the state of 
the press, which has become so enriched 
of Ute that there is now (thanks to the 
schoolmaster) the most idiomatic torn of 
'speech for the most common affairs of life. 
Thus, on entering a uew year, it is an- 
nounced in the phraseology of the day, 
that the old has ** merged into the gnlph of 
time f* and when spring has arrived it is 

t From the Gazette of Variety. 



said that the '* extended blue arch of 
heaven had thrown aside its thickened 
veil, while the thin clouds hanging from 
the spottern ceiling, freshens the glorious 
scene." 

In the time of our plain-spoken ancestors, 
ladies who lost their husbands were called 
widows, but DOW th^y are ** fair relirb*.^' 
We iwed also to hear of beasts of the field 
beinje sometimes* killed by lightning but 
they are now stnick by the electric fluid." 
Only think of drunken women at a police 
office becoming '* interesting females" and 
if abandoned courtesans, tliey are ^ de. 
votees of the Cyprian goddess,'* and hap- 
pfly for the cause of temperance and so- 
briety, men are not now found drunk or in- 
toxicated as formerly — they are only seen 
" disguised in liquor," or. '* under the sur- 
veillance of Bacchus." Those who were 
in times past called swindlers and pick- 
pockets, are now termed "professors of 
the- fine arts,*' and then again criminals 
used to be hanged, but now they are 
" launched into eternity." — Formerly, if 
any- were found in the streets, or else- 
where, in a state of insensibility, a doctor 
psed to be sent for, but now " medical aid 
is said to be in immediate attendance :*'. 
should deatli ensue before the surgeons' 
arrival '' the vital spark had fled." People 
i^tre sometimes drowned in olden times, 
but no occurrences of the kind happen 
now ; they may indeed he '* immersed in 
the ** liquid element till the tire of lite is 
extinguished." In ancient times, if one 
met with a well-cut coat, it used to be 
who's the maker, but now it is *' who's the 
builder ?'* or ** who suffers ?" 
' Again, in old fashioned da>'S, folks used 
to be married : with shame be it said that 
there is no such thing as matrimony now. 
Brides are only '* led to the hymeneal 
altar," and then the wedding guests 
danced; bnt no such a thing now, they 
only ^* trip it on the light fantastic tue." 
A ship nsed also now and then to be 
laoselied, but there is nothing of the sort ; 
«he now (mark reader, the Lord Melville 
t>r tlie Sir William) *' glides majestically 
into her native element," an element by 
the bye in which she never was before. 
But, this is only a <lay's march in the 
career of improvement. It has been ob- 
served, that England affords a greater 
variety of characters than .the 'rest of the 
world : this is * ascribed to the liberty pre- 
vailing amongst as, which gives every one 
the privilege of being wise or foolish his 
■own way; and so it is we find a tailor, 
in the luxuriance of faucy^ embellishes his 
door plate with " vestiarium." 

The paper-hanger thinks nothing so.mnch 
the characteristic of genias, as to make 
known hts common calling, in an un- 
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rommoti manner, so designates liis shop- 
•• the Temple of Fancy." The corn- 
catter is also on <t/;-toe for< distinction, 
and so styles himself *' chiropodist." The 
milkman quits the beaten track only l>e- 
caose, it is knoirn, and takes a new 
paih, and so dabs his cow-house ^^ the 
metropolitan dairy" or *' lactaritim/' 
The chandler, to secure only learned 
customers, writes up ** Italian ware-* 
liouse." The auctioneer, in describing 
an estate for sale, says — *^ The scene is 
dne of picturesque and entangled wild- 
ness ; the hard and milk-white rocks are 
worn into a variety of shapes, the hafiK« 
iog foliage above and below, droops its 
einamental fringe over the rugged work- 
manship of nature, while the torrent foam- 
ing between its roodi and deepened con- 
lines, reminds the beholders ot the spot, 
from whence the ancient Cambrian Bard 
addressed the invading Edward in the 
imaginary language of the poet. Grey — 

*• Ruio seise thee, rathleu King." 

" Nowhere will be found such a con- 
tinuation of beantifttl wildness, snch fear- 
ful and almost nuapproachable heights, 
cataracts so load and deep, glens terrific, 
and mountains seeming to rival the clonds 
in their stupendous heights." 
• The writing master, not content to be 
understood, seeks to stultify by patting on 
his card, " Professor of Calligraphy.'* 
The dentist announces his *' Siiccedanenm 
for decayed tet^th," and the barber bis 
** ambrosial soaps and depilatory for re- 
hioving superfluous hair,*' ' Schools are 
now *" Establishments" or '* Seminaries," 
and their play grounds " Gymnasiums." 
The ladies no longer patronize the stay 
shop, but visit the *' Shape Emporium." 
A slop-seller is now a ** Fashionable Re- 
po-titarian of Wearables." The wheel- 
wright keeps a '* Carriage Repository.'' 
fevcry apothecary is a ** Surgeon." Govern* 
inent clerks »• Civil Officers." Bvery 
lawyer's ditto a ** Solicitor." Every 
hair-cutter a ** Frizeur' or •* Peruquier." 
Butchers are " Meat Purveyors," and 
bricklayers '* Architects.** The hnxter*s 
shop is dij;Bifled into a ** Warehouse," 
and the broker's ** Repository for Mis- 
cellaneons Property." Publicans are 
*' Wine Merchants," and their tap-rooms 
*' Divans." A fiddler calls himself a 
** Professor of Disco ustics.'' Coffee stalls 
are ** Hotels," eating houses ** Coffee 
Rooms," mantna-makers and cooks are 
*< Artists," match sellers " Timber 
•Mercliantj*," thieves ** Conveyancers." 
and the gallows a •' New Drop." In- 
deed, almost every thing has a new name, 
which few can comprehend or pronounce 
ivithout blundering. Turn which way yoa 



will, you will meet with something about 
the ** Diorama," <• Cnsmorama,** " Udo- 
roma," «* Ortorama,** *• Physiorama," 
** Poecilorama," or the " Peristi ephic, or 
Moving Polygonic Panorama." Then 
there is the *< Eidouranion," the *< Di- 
astrodocon," << Hamionicon," ** Panhar- 
montcon,*' and ** Apollonicon.*' Next 
conies the elegancies in shop names, for 
nothin« %<iill do under ** Navarino House," 
" Grafton Hoose," " Waterloo House," or 
^< Corapton Hoose." Then we have **' Rose 
Cottage," " Vine Lodge," *' Myrtle HaH,»' 
« Tlie Vineyard," " Mon Repos," and a 
host of pretty named ** Retreats," with 
which the outskirts of the overgrown me-* 
tropolis abound. The foregoing is but a 
page in the history of the march of 
^ Grandiloquence j" but enough. 



THE ART OF BOOK-MAKINO. 

LADY CHARLOTTE BURY'S *^ SEPARA- 
TION," alias " SBLF-IRDULGENCE." 



[We transcribe from the *' LUeiary Gaxeite,'* of 

October 30, the subjoined sUlemeots, addressed 
to the etiitor, relative to Lady Charlotte Uuiy's 
** Separation.** As we recollect the puf& pre* 
■ limiiiaiy, ismanai iii]j^ frou tlie great puff.roaun- 
factory in Burlington Street, which usUered iu 
XWisft/acenenlo novel, we are iuclined lo believe 
Mesars. O'tburu and Uentley as {rnistlessof fraud 
io ttte affair as they profess themselves. Tlie iai* 
|iositiou (despite the excuse set uu). we can give 
It HO gentler epithet, id of her ladyship's own 
coutrivauce.] 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 

Sir,— In consequence of the article fvbich 
appeared in your ** Gazette," rt^Iative to 
tiie novel published by us called the 
" Separation" we immediately addressed 
a note to the authoress (of which we now 
enclose a copy), requesting an explain- 
ation of the circumstances, but we have 
not yet received -a satisfactory answer. 
We can, therefore, only state for our- 
selves, that in publishing the work, we 
were totally unconscious of its resembling 
in the slightest degree any book already 
extant, as our note of last Saturday to the 
authoress will show ; that it was sub- 
mitted to us wholly in manuscript^ as an 
entirely original production ; and that we 
sent it for examination to a literary friend, 
whose opinion as to its merits induced oa 
to purchase the copyright of the authoress^ 
— We are, sir, your obedient servants,. 

CoLBURN and Bentley, 
New Burlington Street, 
October^, 1830. 
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iCopy-) 

New BnrlingtoD Street, 
Saturday, October 23, K30. 

Messrs. Colbiirn and Bcntley present 
their respects to the anthoress of " Sepa- 
ration," and beg to send her a copy of to- 
day's •' Literary Gasettc," containing 
some remarks relative to the publication 
of her last novel, which remaks, until 
contradicted, commit the character of 
their house. Under these circumstances, 
and she will acknovrledt^e them to he very 
pressing, Messrs. Colbnm and Bentley 
wait anxiously for an explanation, which 
the authoress alone can give, and ^he will 
therefore excuse them if they solicit from 
her an immediate statement calculated to 
remove from the public mind ♦he dis- 
advautageons impression now existing in 
consequence of the remarks alluded tsi. 

fThe foreeoiag \i^ere in onr hands, and, 'of course, 
ordered for publicatfun. in jublice to Messis. C. and 
j^ . who, at the end of fire days, could have uo 
other hope of rediess, when we received ibe au> 
nexed paper.~^ii. /*. C?.] 

[TotheEditor^ &c, 

' The novel entitled " Separation,** may 
certainly be said to have had its founda- 
4ion in the story of a tale published anony- 
mously eighteen years ago ! !! But '* 8e- 
fiaration** is, in charaeters, in conduct, 
h langaage, and in arrangement, wholly 
new. 

Shakspeare, Dante, Boccacio, &c. &r., 
have been resorted to a thousand limes for 
the ground-work of modern fictions ; and, 
if it is allowed to borrow from others, the 
author of *'• Separation," assuming that 
** Self-Indulgence'' was written by the 
^ame person, had surely a right to borrow 
from it. 

The tale of " Self-indulgence," though 
not devoid of interest, was crudely and 
jparelessly written, and, as it deserved, 
sank speedily into oblivion ; nevertheless, 
it contained stiiking incidents, which were 
peculiarly fitted to set forth a great moral 
end. 

In the manner in which the author of 
** Separation" haj^ employed these, the 
work became altogether changed, and 
snch as cannot justify the attack directed 
against it in the '* Literary Gaiette.f In 
fact, had any doubt been entertained upon 
the subject at the time of its publication, a 
line, byway of prefacfe, stating the case, 
would have set the matter at rest. 

Inaymuch, as Messrs. Colbum and Bent- 
ley are involved in this attack, it is only 
requisite to make one observation, in order 

'' -f It i» iMi>a^*U is merely di8e;uised. and to 
all ottier iutents aa&piupoees the aimc-^JEd, L. O* 



to clear these gentlemen -of the aspersion 
cast upon them. We believe that no au- 
thor thinks it necessary to declare the 
source whence he draws his subject ; and 
Messrs. Colbiirn and Bentley purchased 
*' Separation,'* believing it to be, as the 
author considers it is, to all intents and 
purposes, a new toork. 

Though the last of these communica- 
tions has been sent to us anonymously, 
yet, as it bears internal evidence of being 
the best defence that could be offered by 
and for the author of " Self-Induljeence'* 
and the "Separations," we have given it 
insertion. Having done our duty in bring- 
ing such a transaction before the literary 
public, we can only say, that we feel ex- 
treme regret that it is not capable of a 
more satisfactory explanation. j; 



OPINIONS.§ 



All the world has an opinion. Take tlie 
emptiest head that ever gaped, and upon 
any topic ask, " Fray, sir, what is your 
opinion ?" and ten to one the person so in- 
terrogated will tell you something that he 
is pleased to designate as his opinion. Is 
there, in short, one individual in a thoa- 
Sand to be found who can understand the 
question, and who will not return an an- 
swer of affected intelligence? It is rare, 
indeed, to meet with one who will have 
the candour to say that he has no opinion. 
An opinion is usually defined as a conclu- 
sion which is the result of thought . But 
whoever thinks that thinking has any 
filing to do with a roan's opinions? And 
perhaps it has not much. Of a man's 
moral character it is said, " Noscitur 4 
sociis.*' The same may be said of his 
opinions. Nor is it only from his companions 
that his opinions may be ascertained : they 
may be learned from his parents, from his 
temper and constitution. A ^ood-tem- 
pered, quiet, inoffensive sort of man ge** 
nerally inherits tlie opinions of his parents, 
and carries them with him to the grave, 
unless he marry a rich wife, and then be 
takes the opinions which belong to her and 
her family, or he grafts them upon bis 
own, like an escutcheon of pretence. A 
cosft-grained, obstmate pig of a fellow, 

t The •• Gaiette,'* of Norember 6, says, that the 
publisheiB have retiemanded tlie price, 950/ , whit h . 
they gave tier ladyship, uuder the impiessioii thai i% 
was an entir^y otigiua) work; *' but we think," 
says tlie * Gazette,* ** they will abandon this; for it 
is a whimsical fact, that the buok has sold tieiter, 
iiud is in greater reque.Ht at ihe circulating libraries, 
than ever. Like ttie loss of character upon the 
stage, it has made the novel popular." 

I From the Atlas —;4o. CCXXXIII. 
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especially if he be piixligioiisly ignorant 
and somewhat stupid and conceited withal, 
is sore to be of a different opinion from his 
parents add ' companions. A political 
opinion- ffeqaently depends npon a tlieo- 
loj;ical, ' and a theological opinion fre-' 
qnently depends upon a political one. So 
that, instead of the* qaestion, *' What is 
yonr opioidii?* it might as well be asked 
what is your family connexion, what is' 
your general temper, and wliere is your pro- 
niotion-market ? An useful manual might 
be constructed, called the genealogy of 
opinions, by a i-pference to which every 
man might tell what his opinions on every 
subject are or ought to be. And the ma- 
nual mi^ht be constrncted, like the ship- 
list used by the subscribers to Lloyd*s 
Coffee-house, capable of addition or al- 
teration, from time to lime, according to 
circnmiitances. This wonh) be very useful 
to young men just setting out in the world ; 
for want of stich a guide hiany a youth 
commits himself most indiscreetly, and 
hampers his promotion or gains promotion 
with )os8 of cliaf-acter. 

The real and the artificial are so mixed 
together in life, that th6y are oftentimes 
indiscernible and inseparable. Now the 
real mode of acquiring an opinion is to 
look at arguments on both sides in ttie 
first place, and then to form the opinion 
afterwards ; but the artificial mode, and^ 
that which is most common^ is to take the 
most convenient opinion first, and thei) to 
look at the arguments on one side after- 
wards. And is there any harm in look- 
ing for arguments to support an opiniddl 
And whose opinion 1 am bound to sup- 
port ? My own to be sure. Talk aboKt 
the interests, of truth! Pray^ what busi- 
ness have I to trouble myself to hunt 
about (or arguments to support another 
roan*s opinions ? Every parish is bbnnd by 
law to support its own poor, and every m^n 
ought to support his own opinions. That is 
good English logic, it savours of roast beef 
and pugilism ; it is a hearty knock dowii 
argument ; it is that sort of reasoning that 
does not ** pause for a reply,** but crows 
incontinently, and shouts the shout of 
victory. 

Opinions, also, upon minuter topics, 
depend, in this variable climate; very 
much upon the barometer. The state of 
the nation, the . probability of war, revo- 
lution, or national bankruptcy, very much 
depend upon the clouds. A history of 
England ought always to be accompani<?d 
with a meteorological jonrnal. 

Ill matters of literature too, how many 
an autkor gets most cruelly handled, be- 
jTHuse hU critic reads his work when the 
glass is at variable. What else can ac- 
/couut for the diversity of opinion^ wl^icb 



men of the greatest candour, discernment, 
and information, entertain of various lite- 
rary productions P 

Much again, in matters of opinion, de- 
pends upon digestion and culinary ar- 
rangements. Drinking now is quite out 
of the fashion, and eating is all the rjigej 
By the w^y^ why does not some spiritecf 
publisher undertake to put forth a culinary 
Jibrairy, in monthly parts ? U would d6 
uncommonly well. It seems, an established 
fact, a generally recognised opinion, tliat 
the Enghsh people may be] dined into any 
thinv. Tliey are dined into libci'ty, tliey 
are dined into loyalty, they are diued into 
charity, they are dined into piety, they arc 
dined into liberality, they are dined into 
orthodoxy, and they are dined into heresy. 
.From dinner to digestion the transition is 
datura). And how much are opinions in- 
flut^red by and dependent npon digestion'. 
If the digestion go on easily and supcess^ 
fully, then the world moves ri{;htly, ana 
the minister deserves confidence, and the 
nation is very prosperous, or at least will 
be when it has got through all ks diffi- 
culties, then.EUiglandis a glorious country, 
the admiration and envy of surrounding 
nations. But if the digestion, go wrong, 
then every thing goes wrong, the minister 
deserves impeachment, the < i^arliament 
■needs reform, the national debt is a roiU»- 
^tone, tlie importation of corn will produce 
oniversal siarviition, the p^rson^s- titlies 
will consume the whole pioduce, and tli^ 
.nation muu inevitably be nfilied, unless 
the end of the world first comes to prevent 
it, and it is the opinion of son^js that it 
Will. 



I KNOW THOU HAST GONE, 

I K7IOW thou hast fi^one to the hAtneofthy rest- 
Then why shoal<f my soul be so s id? * 

■ I know thou hast gone where the weary are blest. 
And the inonruer looks up and is glad ! 

Where love has put off, in the land of its birth. 
The stain it has gather*d in this, 

' Am) ho|)e, the sweet singer that gln^eird the earth. 
Lies asleep on the boMin of bliss. ^ 

I khow thou hast gone %here thy forehead is starr'd 
Witli the beauty tliat 4welt in thy soul. 

Where the light of thy loveliness ca*inot be marr'd, 
fiof thy heart be flung back from its goal ; 

I know ihou hast drunk of the Lethe, that flows - 
^ Through a (and where they do not forget. 

That bheds over memoiy only repuse. 
And takes frona it only regret f 

' III thy far away dwelli^j^. wherever it be,' 
I I believe thou hast'visions of mine, * 

And the love that made all things a music to me,' 

I vbt'htve not learut to resixn ;— 
In theiiush of the ni^^ht, in the waste of the sea, • 

Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 
I have ever a |>resenee that whispeis of thee, 
Aud my spirit lies down and is ntill ! « 

Friendikip t Oferinjf, 
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This Esquimaux constitnte a most Mriilely* 
diffased race, occupying all the sliores of 
tlie northern ocean, and eniliracini^ nearly 
the entire circuit of tlie globe. Kirhard-^ 
son and Franklin found them along the 
whole coast of the American Polar Sea; 
Kotzebne, in tlic channel near Behtinu's 
Straits. The Samotcdes and Kamtcha- 
dales, in nortliern Asia« seem to belong to 
the sanic family. .A similarity of vit^age 
and figure, boatt, huts, and instruments— 
efen a' resemblance in liahitH, character, 
and mode of life — might have been pro- 
duced by tlie common pressure of the 
same very pecul ar outward circumstances. 
Tlie affinity of speech, however, which is 
such as proves the dialects of all tlie Es^ 
qaimanx to be mere varieties of one coiii> 
iiNMi hingnage, affords a clear proof, that 
an original race from some one qnartcr, 
has spread over the whole range of tliose 
immense and desolate shores. This mi- 
gration must have hecn facilitated by the 
vast contiiiuify of coast, wliich stretches 
along the Arctic ocean, and which is 
not equalled in any other qnarter. Hence, 
probalCy, the Esquimaux, at distant ages, 
connected the old and new coutiuents, 
which, at all other points. Were then 
wholly unknown to eoich otlier. 

The external form of that people seems 
inAaenced, aad, as it were, characterised, 
by the severity of the climate. Their sta- 
ture is decidedly lower than that of the 
Europeans; five f^et nine incites being 
considered, even in a man, as almost gi- 
gantic, l^oiish the trunk of the body is 
liomewhat thick, all the extremities are 
small, especially the hands and feet, and 
the fingers short. The face is broad and 
flat, tlic nose small, and at the same time, 
so sunk and deep, that in some instances, 
a ruler could be applied from cheek to 
clicfk without toiichinK it. It is some- 
where observed, that their visage presents 
that peculiar form which the hnnian face 
naturally assumes under exposure to in- 
tense cold, that all ihe projecting features 
arc drawn in, and the cheeks, conscr 
qnently, pll^lIed ont. In the same way, 
exposure to the weather may perhaps 
4>rodnce the high cheek bones of^moun>- 
taij^ers. Under these inodigcations, how- 
ever, boih their bodies and their limbs are 
very tolerably shaped. Even the female 
countenance, tliongh without pretensions 
to regular beauty, i;* often agreeable, with 
a frauk and good-humoured expression; 
2>o tliar, were it cleared of the thick crust 
of grease and dirt, so as to exhibit the real 

f Frofn tti« Etlioburgh C4biiiet Library ir— No. I. 
Vol, V£. G 



complexion, which is only that of a deep 
brunette, it miglit, even in Europe, be 
reckoned handsome. The skin is nnc- 
tuous. and unpleasantly cold to the touch ; 
the flesh soft and flabby, owing, probably, 
to the fat animal substances which form 
the pi incipal part i f their food . 

In their moral qualities, the Esquimaux 
present much that is worthy of commenda'' 
lion. At the first opening of the inter- 
course with tlie Europeauit, the most unde- 
viating honetty marked all their couduct, 
though this quality, i» the course of two 
winters* communication, was c<msiderably 
undermined. They were exposed, indeed, 
to most severe temptations, by seeing con- 
stantly scattered about the ships, little 
planks, pieces of old iron, and empty tin 
pots, which was to them as if the decks 
bad been strewed with gold and jewels. 
It also came to their knowledge that, in 
some of their early exchanges, ricli skins 
had been bartered for beads, and other 
trifles of no real value — a system asainst 
which tliey exclaimed as absolute robjiery. 
Trom first to lai»t, the virtue now men- 
tioned WAS practiiied among themselves in 
a manner worthy of the golden age. Their 
dreiises, sledges, and all their implements 
of hunting and fishing, were left exposed 
inside or outside of the huts, without any 
instance being known of their having been 
carried off. Property, without the aid 
of laws or tribunals, was in the most per- 
fect security. The common right to the 
products of the chase marks aUo a singular 
union, without seeming to relax their dili- 
gence in search of food, thougli it may 
perhaps contribute to their very thought- 
less consumption of it. The navigators . 
admit that they were received with the 
most cordial hospitality into the little huts, 
where the best meat was set before them, 
and the women vied with each other in 
the attentions of cooking, and drying and 
mending their clothes. ** The women 
working and singing, their husbands 
quietly mending their linetf, the children 
playing before the door, and the pot boil- 
ing over the blaze of a cheerful lamp," gave 
a pleasing picture of savage life. Yet 
a continued interconrse sliowed that the 
Esquimaux inherited their full share of 
human frailty. Begging we shall pass 
over, though in many instances persevering 
and incessant, bccanse it seems to have 
been called forth almost entirely by their 
connexion with our countrymen, and by 
too lavish presents at the first ; while their 
little bursts of envy appear to hare flowed 
from the same source. But the fajr Es- 
quimaux are charged with a strong propen- 
sity to slander and detraction, which were 
as bnsy among them as they fat in circles 
lound the door mending their lines, as 
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in tlie most fashionable drawiDg-roomt* 
Tlidr own condnct, meantime, is said to 
have afforded the most ample scope for 
crnsnre, especially in regard to connubial 
fidelity ; and yet, when it is admitted that 
these fanlts were carefully concealed, and 
much outward decorum observed, and that 
the propensity to calumny often led the 
natives beyond the strict limits of truth, 
we doubt, whether too implicit reliance 
may not have been placed on the scanda- 
lous chronicle of the frozen regions. The 
natives certainly do appear to display a 
peculiar apathy in regard to the sufferings 
and even the death of neighbours and re- 
lafSons. Widows; and the aged and iur 
firm, if they have not children of their 
pwn, experience the greatest indifference. 
In times of plenty, indeed, they share in 
the abundance of food ; but, during scar- 
city, a ver^ small quantity reaches them, 
and, receiving no .attendance in their sick- 
ness, they oAeu perish through pure want 
and neglect. The children are treated 
with extreme tenderness; though the prao* 
ttce of adoption, which prevails most ex- 
tensively, and which establishes, in full 
force, between the parties, the tifs of fsn- 
tlier and child, is practised with regard to 
boys only, and seemingly with the view 
that they may contribute to support the 
old age of their fictitious parents. 

The religious ideas of the Esquimaux^ 
though they cannot be dignified with any 
better name than superstition, are not 
much more absurd than the popular creed 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Their 
principal deity is Ay wilbigoo, a female, 
immensely tall, with only the left eye, 
wearing a pigtail reaching to her knee, so 
thick that it can scarcely be |^rasped by 
both hands. Captain Lyon witnes«ed a 
mighty incantation, in which Zoolemak, 
the chief magician, summoned Aywillaigpo 
io the npper world to utt^r her oracles. 
I'he party were assembled in a hut, where 
li&ht after hght was put out, till they were 
lett in total darkness. Zoolemak then, 
after loud invocations, professed to de- 
scend to the world below to bring op the 
goddess. Soon tlirre rose a loud dhant of 
pc'cir^iat sound, imagined to be the voice 
bf Aywillat'goo. During half an hour, in 
reply to the loud screams and questions of 
her votaries, she uttered dubious and mys- 
tical responses ; after which, the sound 
died away, and she was supposed to dc 
srend beneath the earth, when Zoolemak, 
with a shout, announced bis own return to 
Ihr upper world. The magician, bow- 
ever,, being soon after on boaid a British 
ship, was treated with nine g4asse8 of hot 
water ([brandy), under the influence of 
« hich lie beganf to act over again his en- 
phantmentsy when it appeared, that by 



varying modes of applying the hand or 
jacket to the mouth, he produced those 
changeful sounds which had passed for 
the words of Aywillaigoo. This divinity 
has for her father a giant with one arm. 
The Esquimaux pantheon comprises, more* 
over, PamiooU, a spirit frequently in- 
voked, and a large bear, whose dwelUog 
is in the middle of the ice, and wiui frer 
fluently holds converse with . mankinds 
The natives believe also in a future world, 
the employments and pleasures of which^ 
according to the usual. creed of savage 
races, are all sensual, llie soul descends 
beneath the earth through successive 
abodes, the first of which has somewhat of 
the nature of purgatory; but the good 
spirits, passing through it, find the other 
mansions successively improve, till they 
reach that of perfect bliss, far l>eiteatlt| 
where the sun never sets, and where, by 
the side of large lakes, that never freeze, 
tlie deer roam in vast herds, and the seal 
and walrus abound in the waters. 
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Opium in Rajpootma. — Like all sttmiN 
lants, the effects of opium are magical fpf 
a time ; but the reaction is not less cer- 
tain, and the faded form or amorphoiif 
bulk too often attest the debilitating in- 
fluence of a drug, which alike debases 
mind and body. In the more ancient epica 
we find no mention of the poppy-juice as 
npw used, tlioogh the Rajpoot has at ati 
limes been accustomed io his madkart^ 
n-'peaUif or ** intoxicating cop." The 
essence (arac)y whether of grain, of roots, 
or of dowers, still wrlcomes the guest,, bnt 
is secondary to the opiate. I7mti/ lor 
•kana — '* to eat opium tofjether," is tlie 
most inviolable pledge, and an agreement 
ratified by this ceremony. is stronger thaii 
any adjuration. |f a Rajpoot pays a 
visit, the first question is, Umul kya 7-^ 
•* Have you had your opiate >" UmvX 
ktto — ** Take your opiate." On a birtlw 
day. when all the chiefs convene to con- 
gratulate their brother on another '* knot 
to his yeais," the large cup is brought 
forth, a lump of opiate put tlierein, upon 
which water is poured, and, by the aid of 
a stick, a solution is made, to which eadi 
helps his neighbour, not with a glass, but 
with the hollow of his hand held to hii 
mouth. To judge by tlie wry faces oa 
this occasion, none can like it, and to gef 
rid of tite nauseous taste, comfit-balls are 
handed round. It is curious to observe 
the animation it inspires ; a Rajpoot ik 
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fit for nothing vitliont his umul; and I 
have often dismissed iheir men of busi- 
ness to refresh tlieir intellects by a dose — 
for when its effects are dissipating, they 
become mere logs. Opium to the Kajpoot 
is more necessary than food, and a sug- 
gestion to the Kana to tax it highly was 
most nnpopnlar. From the rising genera- 
tion the author exacted promises, that 
they would resist temptation in this vice, 
and many grew up in liappy ignorance of 
the taste of opium. Me will be the great- 
est friend to Kajasthan who perseveres in 
eradicating the evil. The valley of Oodi- 
poor is a poppy-garden of every hue and 
variety, whence the Hindoo Sri may ob- 
tain a coronet more variegated than ever 
adorned the Isis of the Nile. — Tod 8 An,- 
naU of Rajpootana. 

The French Pttople m Viclm-y. — The con- 
duct of the French people in the revolu- 
tion of the three days is beyond all human 
praise. Their moderation in victory ex- 
ceeded even the bravery that gained it. 
No one act of cruelty stained the glorious 
laurels they bad won. Even plunder was 
unki:own among the poorest classes of the 
multitude. A most affecting circumstance, 
which cannot be told without emotion, is 
related of those who opened the bankers* 
and goldsmiths* shops. TJie lowest of the 
mob were for hours among untold trea* 
gnre, and, unwitnessed, not a trinket was 
touched. The same persons were seen, 
after the fatif^nes and perils of the day, 
begging charity, that they might have 
wherewithal to purchase the meal of the 
evening \ and when the purses of the ad- 
miring bystanders Were pressed upon 
them, a few pence was all they would 
accept! No Greek, no Roman virtu#», 
ever surpassed, ever equalled this. — 
Edinlmrgh Revietc, 

Anecdote of Dr. Black. — ^I'here is an 
anecdote of Black which I was told by the 
late Mr« Benjamin Bell^ of Edinburgh, 
wbo assured me that he had it from the 
late Sir George Clarke, of Pennicoik, who 
was a witness of the circumstance related. 
8oon after the appearance of Mr. Caven- 
dishes paper on hydrogen gas, in which he 
made an approximation to the specific 
gravity of that body, showing that it was 
at least ten times lighter than common 
air, Dr. Black invited a party of his 
friends to supper, informing them that he 
had a curiosity to show them. Dr. Hutton^ 
Mr. Clarke, of Elden, and Sir George 
Clarke, of Pennicuik, were of the number. 
•Wiicn the company invited had assembled, 
he took them into a room. He bad the 
allentois of a calf 61Ied with hydrogen 
gas, and upon setting it at liberty, it im- 
mediately ascended, and adhered to the 
ceiling* The pheuomenon was eafily ac- 



counted for : it^as taken for grabted that 
a small black tiiread had been attached X.^ 
the allentois, that^ this thread passed 
through the ceiling, and that some one in 
t4ie apartment above, by pulling thv 
thread, elevated it to the ceiling, and kept 
it in this position. This explanation was- 
so probable, that it was acceded to by the 
whole company ; though, like many other 
plausible theories, it turned out wholly 
unfounded ; for when the allentois was 
brought down, no thread whatever was 
found attached to it. Dr. Black explained 
the cause of the ascent to his admiring 
friends^ but such was his carelessness ^ 
his own reputation, and of the informa- 
tion of the public, that be never gave the 
least account of this curious experiment 
even to his class ; and more than twelve 
years elapsed before this obvious property 
of hydrogen gas was applied to the eleva* 
tion of air-balloons, by M. Charles, in 
Paris. — National LUtrary, 

Count Romantzoff, — Several of Catherine 
of Russia's generals having been repulsed 
and beaten by the Turks, the empress, 
who was superior to childish cousiderations 
of resentment, resolved to entrust the com* 
mand to Count Romantzoff, who had been 
for some time in disgrace. For that pur- 
pose Catherine forwarded to the veteran 
a letter, couched in the following terms : — 
^ Count Romantzoff, I know that you dis- 
like me ; but you are a Russian, and cou'- 
sequently must desire to combat the ene- 
mies of your country. Preserve- your 
hatred to me, if it be necessary for the 
satisfaction of your heart ;' but conquer 
the Turks. I give you the command of 
my array,'' The letter was accompanied 
by twenty thousand roubles, for the ex- 
penses of the general's military equip- 
ments. Romantzoff triumphed over the 
Tuiks; and, on his return from the camf- 
paign, the Czarine, dressed in a military- 
uniform, proceeded to meet him. The 
general arrived, escorted by his staff. 
Catherine alighted, and advancing to Ro- 
mantzoff, forbade him to dismount. " Ge- 
neral," said she, *< 'tis my place to make 
the first advances to the heroic defender 
of my country." Romantzoff burst into 
tears, threw himself at his sovereign's feet, 
and ever afterwards was one of Catherine's 
most zealous partisans. — St, Afaure*8 Pe« 
teraburgh, 

A Bon 3fo^— Lady L— , who had a 
very fair skm, said one day to Lady 

G , of whom she was a littl» jealous. 

*' It must be confessed, my dear, that, foi^ 
so beautiful a brunette, you are very 
ferou/n.'*— " T suppose," answered Lady 

G , "it is in consequence of being so 

oden toastedk*' 
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Comsumption!— Terrible, insatiable ty- 
rant! who can arrest ihy progress, or 
number thy victims? why dost tbou at- 
tack almoiit exclusively the fairest and 
Lovflirst of our specie.* ? why select bloom- 
Hi^ and beautiful youth,. instead of haggard 
sind exhausted age? — By what infernal 
subtilty liast thou contrived hitherto to 
bafik the profonndest skill of science, to 
^rufstrate utterly the uses of experience, 
and disclose thyself oid; when thon hast 
irretrievably stcured thy victim, and thy 
fangs are crimsoned with its blood? — l)e- 
Htroying angel!— why art thou com- 
missioned thus to smite down the first- 
born of agonized humanity ? — What are 
the strange purposes of Providence, that 
tbiis Iftteth tiiee loose upon the objects oi 
Its infinite good ncKS? 

Alas, how many aching hearts have 
been agitated with these unanswera)>le 
questions, and bow many myriads arc yet 
to be wruBg and tortured by them! — 
Let me proceed to lay before the reader a 
short and simple statement of one of tiie 
many many canes of cousnmption, and all its 
attendant broken-heartedne.«s, with which 
A tolerably extensive practice has, alas, 
crowded my memory. The one immediately 
following has been selected, because it 
seemed to me though destitute of varied 
and stirring iacident.calcn)ated, on various 
accounts, to excite peculiar interest and 
sympathy, its\ictim beini: one ,of the most 
lovely and interesting young wquitu 1 ever 
knew. 

Miss Herbert lost both lier father and 
mother before the had attained her tenth 
year, and was solemnly committed by each 
to the care of her uncle, a baronet who 
was unmarried, and through disappoint- 
jnent in a first attachment, seemed likely 
to continuQ so to the end of his life. Two 
.years after his brother^s death, he was 
appointed to an eminent ofiicial situation 
.in India, as the fortiuie attached to his 
. baronetcy had suffered severely from the 
.extravagance of his predecessors. He was 
for some time at a los){ how to dispose of 
his little niece. Should he take her with 
bim to India, accompanied by a first-rate 
governess, and have her carefully edu- 
cated under bis own eye; or leave her 
.behind in England, at one of the fashion- 
able boarding-schools, and trust to the 
general surreillance of a distant female re- 
lation? He decided on the former course; 
and accordingly, very shortly after com- 

t From the Diary of a Physiciaiiiia Blackwoodl*s 
MaKMsinc.— Mo. CLXXlli. 



pitting her twelfth year, thiit lit lit* !»!oom' 
in^ exotic was transplanted to the 
scotched soil, and destined to ^' waste its 
sweetness'* on the sultry air of India.— A 
more delicate and lovely little creature 
than was Eti^a lierberi, at this period, 
cannot be coneeived. She was the only 
bud from a parent stem, of rernarkab e 
beauty : — but, alas, that stem was sud- 
denly withered by consumption ! Her 
father, also, fill a victim to the fierce 
tvphns fever only half a year after the 
(ieath of his wife. Little "kIIzh Hetbcrt 
inherited, with her inotht-j'ji heanty, her 
constitutional delicacy. Her fi<;ni-e waa 
so slight, tliat it almost su^ge^ted to the 
beholder the idea of trHuvpan-ncy ; and 
tlierc was a softness and languor in her 
azure eyes, beaming throiigii their long, 
silken lashes, which told of something too 
refined for humanity. Her disposition 
fully comported with l:er . pennon aod 
iKil/its-'^areh, mild, and inteRigent, with a 
little (lash of pensiveii«s»« She loved the 
shade of retirement, if she ocea<tionally 
ill 1 ted for a moinint into the world^ its 
glare and uproar seemed almost lo stun 
her gentle spirit. She was, almost front 
infancy, devotedly fond of reading ; and 
sought with peculiar avidity books of 
smtim^nt. Her gifted preceptress — one 
of the most amiable and refined of wofiirn 
— soon won her entire confidence, and 
found little difficulty in imparting to her 
fipt pupil all the stores of her own superior 
and extensive accomplishments. Not a 
day passed over her head, that did not find 
Eliza Herbert riveted more firmly in the 
hearts of all who came near her, from lier 
doting uncle, down to the most dittaat 
domestic. Every luxury tliat wealth and 
power cpuld procure was, of course, al- 
ways at her command ; her own fimate 
propriety and jnst taste prompted b^ 
to prefer simplicity in all things. la 
sliQrt, a more sweet, lovely, and amiable 
being than Eliza Herbert never adorned 
the ranks of hnmanity. Hie only fear 
which incessantly baunted those aro«md 

Jier, and kept Sir in a feverish tlntter 

of apprehension every day of his life, was, 
that his niece was, in his own words. '* too 
.good — toQ beautiful, for this world ;" and 
.that nmeen messengers from above weie 
already flitting aronnd her, ready to claim 
her suddenly for the skies. He has often 
.described to . me his feelings on this snl>- 
ject. He seemed conscions that lie had 
.no right to reckon on the conliDQance 
,of her life ; he felt, whenever he thought 
of her, an involnntary apprehension that 
.she would, at no distant period, suddenly 
.fade from his sight; he was afraid, he 
said,to let out the whole of bis heart's 
atfections on her. Yet he redded 
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Uer every day ^ith feelings wliicU soon 
beii;iiteneil into absolute idolatry. 

His fond anxieties soon suggested to 
hinij that so delicate and fragile a being 
as bis niece, supposing for a nioinent tlie 
existence of any real iironnds of appre- 
hension that her consiitutioii bore an here' 
ditary taint, could nut be thrown into a 
directer path for her grave, Ihah in India ; 
that any latent, lurking tendency to con- 
Miniption wonld be quickened and de- 
veloped with fatal rapidity in the burn- 
ing atmosphere she wan ttien breathing. 
His mind once thoroughly suffused witii 
alarms of this sort, could not ever after- 
wards be dispossessed of them -, and he 
accordingly determined to relinquish his 
sicnation- in India, the instant be should 
have realized, from one quarter or another, 
sufficient to enable him to return to Eng- 
land, «nd snpport an establishment suit- 
able to his station in society. About five 
years bad elapsed since his arrival in 
India, during which he had contrived to 
save a. large portion of his very ample 
income— when news reached him that 
a considerable fortune had fallen to him, 
from the sodden death of a remote re- 
lation. The intelligence made him com- 
paratively, a happy man. He instantly 
set on foot arrangements for returning 
to England, and procuring the immediate 
appointment of his successor. 

Unknown to his niece, abont a year 

after bis arrival in India, Sir bad 

coafidentiaUy consulted the most eminent 
pbysiciao on the «pot. In obedience to 

the injunctions of the baronet. Dr. C 

was in the habit of dropping in frequently, 
«s if accidentally, to dinner^ for tne pur- 
pose of marking Miss Herbert's demean- 
one, and ascertaining whether there was, 
so to speak, the very faintest adumbration 
o€ any consumptive tendency. But no — 
his qnick and practised eye detected no 
•morbid indications; and be reiteratedly 
gladdened the baronet's heart, by assuring 
him, that, in any pret^ent evidence to the 
.contrary, little Miss Herbert bade as fair 
for long and healthy life as any woman 
breatbiog, especially if she soon returned 
to the more salubrious climate of Eng- 
land. Thoogh Dr. C — had never 
spoken professionally to her, Eliza Herbert 
was too quick and shrewd an observer, to 
continue noapprized of tl^e object of bis 
frequent visits to her uncle's house. She 
.had not failed to notice bis searching 
glances ; and knew well that he vfatched 
.almost e^Jry mouthful of food she eat, and 
scrntinized all her movements.* ' He bad 
.once also ventured to feel her pulse, in 
.a half-in-earnest, hajf-in-joke mauner, and 
put one or two questions to the governess 
.abont. Mi83 Herbert's general habits. 



which that good, easy, commimicative 
creature unfortunately' told her inquisi- 
tive little pupil. Now, there are few 
things more alarming and irritating to 
young people, even if consciously enjoy- 
iii'i the most robust liealth, than suddenly 
to find that they have loni; been, and still 
arc, the objects of anxious medical sur- 
vefUance, They begin naturally to suspect 
that there must be very good reason for 
it ; and especially in the case of nervous, 
irritable temperament — their peace of 
niisul is thenceforward destroyed by 
torturing apprehensions that they are the 
doomed victims uf some insiduous, in- 
curable malady. I have often apd often 

known illustrations of this. Sir also 

wan. aware of its ill consequences, and 
endeavoured to avert even the shadow of 
a tiospiciou from his niece*s mind as to 

the real object of Dr. C *$ visits, by 

formally introducing him, from the first, 
as one of his own intimate friends. He 
therefore flattered himself that his niece 
was profoundly ignorant of the existence 
of his anxieties concerning her health; 
and was not a little startled one morning 
by Miss Herbert's abruptly entering his 
study, and, pale with ill-disguised anxiety, 
inquiring if there was ** any thing the 
matter with her.*' Was she unconsciously 
jTalling into a decline f she asked, almost 
in so many words. Her uncle was so con- 
founded by the snddenness of the affair, 
that be lost his presence of mind, changed 
colour a little, and with a consciously em- 
barrassed air; assured her that it was *< no 
such thing," quite a mistake — ^a ** very 
ridiculous one," a <* childish whim," &c. 
«&c. ice. He was so very earnest and 
energetic in his assurances that there was 
no earthly ground for apprehension — and, 
in short, concealed bis alarm so clumsily, 
tliat his poor niece, though she left him 
with a kiss and a smile, and affected to be 
satisfied, retired to her own room, and 
from that melancholy moment resigned 
herself to her grave. Of this, she herself, 
three years subsequently, in England, as- 
sured me. She never afterwards re- 
covered that gentle buoyancy and elas- 
ticity of spirits which made her burst upon 
her few friends and acqaaintance like a 
little lively sunbeam of cheerfulness and 
gaiety. She felt perpetually haunted by 
gloomy, thoogh vague suspicious that 
there was somethin|[ radkxdiy wrong in her 
constitution — that it was from her birth 
sown with the seeds of death — and that 
no earthly power could eradicate them. 
Though she resigned herself to the do- 
.minion of such harassing thoughts as these 
while alone, and even shed tears abun- 
dantly, she succeeded in banishing^ to a 
.great extent, her uncle's disquietude, by 
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assuming greater gaiety of dcmeanonr 
than before. The baronet took occasion 
to mention the little incident above related 
to Dr. C ; and was excessively agi- 
tated to see the physician assume a very 
serious air. 

** lliis may be attended with more mis- 
chief than you are aware of, Sir — ," 
he replied. '* I feel it my duty to tell you 
how miserably unfortanate for her it is, 
that Miss Herbert has at last detected 
your restless nneasiness about her health, 
and the means yon have taken to watch 
ber CMistitntion. Henceforth she may 
appear tatistied —but mark her if she can 
forget it. Yon wdl find her fall frequently 
into momentliry tits of absence and thongbt- 
fulaess. She will brood over it," con- 
tiDoed Dr. C— *-. 

•* Wby, good Godl doctor," replied 
the bafooet, ^* What's the use of frighten- 
ing one thus? Do you thiok my niece 
ift the first girl who has known that her 
friends are anxious about her health P If 
she is reaHy as you tell her, free from 
disease^ why the devil!' can she fancy 
herself into a consumption V* 

*' No, no, Sir — — ; but incessant alarm 
may accelerate the evil yon dread, and 
predispose her to sink, her energies to. 
droop, under the blow— however lightly 
it may at first fall— which has been sp 

long impending, And besides. Sir , 

I did not say she was free from disease, 
but only that 1 had not discerned any pre- 
sent symptoms of diseaise." 

'* Oh, stntf^ stuff, doctor I nonsense !'^ 
muttered tbe baronet, rising ' and pacing 
the room With excessive agitation. ** Can't 
the girl be htughed out of her fears?*' • 

it may be easily believed that — — 
■spent every future moment of his stay in 
India in an agony of apprehension. His 
fears exaggerated the slightest indication 
of his niece's temporary indisposition into 
a symptem of* consumption ; any thing 
like a cough from her would send him to a 
pillow of thorns ; and her occasional re- 
fusal of food at meal-times was received 
with undi»gui8ed trepidation on the part 
t>f her uncle. If he overtook her at a 
distance, walking out with her governess^ 
he would follow unperceived, and strain 
his eyesight with endeavonring to detect 
anything like feebleness in her gait. These 
incessant, and very natural anxieties about 
the only being he loved in the world, en- 
hanced by his efforts to conceal them, 
sensibly impaired bis own health and 
spirits. He grew fretful, |ind irrhable in 
-his demeanour towards every member of 
his eslablishhient, and could not com- 
pletely fix his thoughts for the trans- 
action of his important official business. 
. Kighteeb years of age — ^within a trifle-^ 



was Miss Herbert, when sbc again set foot 
on her native laud, and the eyes and heart 
of her idolizing uncle leaped for Joy to see 
her augmented health and loveliness, which 
he fondly flattered himself might now be 
destined to 

"Grow with b«r growth, and stienglbeD with hsr 
tftreitgth.** 

The voyage — though long and osono- 
tonous as usual — witlt its fresh breejiy bal- 
miness, liad given an impetus to her. ani- 
mated spirits; and as her slight fignre 
stepped down the side of. the gloomy eo-, 
lossal Indiaman which bad brought her 
across the seas, her blue eye was brittht-aa- 
that of a seraph— -her beauteous ^eeks 
glowed with a soft and rich crimx»n, and 
there was a lightness, ease» and elasticity, 
in her nM>vements — aa she tripped the 
short distance betweeu the vessel and the 
carriage, which was in waiting to convey 
tliem to town — that filled ber doting uncle 
with feelings of almcist frenjeied joy. 

'* Gjd Almighty )>lcss thee, my darl- 
ing ! — Bless thee— bless thee for ever, my 
pride! my jewel I— Long and happy be 
thy life in merry England.!*' sobbed the 
baronet, folding her almost convulsively in 
bis arms, as soon as'^they were «ea(|eil iit 
the carnage, and giving her the first kiss 
of welcome to her native shores. The 
second day, after they were established at 
one of the hotels, while Miss Herbert and 
her governess were tiding the round of fa* 
ahionable shopping. Sir *— drove alon^ 
to the late. Dr. Baillie. In a long inter* 
yiew (they were personal friends), he 
•communicated all his distressing appre** 
hensions about his niece's state of health; 
imploring him to say whetlier lie had any 
real cause of alarm, wjiatever — immediate 
-or pentpective«»and wliat course and plan 
of life he would recommend for tbe future. 
Dr. Baillie, after many and minate in*> 
t]uiries, contented himself with saying, 
-that he saw no ground^ for jtreaetU appre^ 
hensions. *' It certainly did sometimes 
happen, that a delicate daughter of a con- 
sumptive parent, inherited her motber'a 
-teaaencies to disease/' lie said* ^ And, 
as for her future life and habits, there waa 
not the slightest occasion for medicine of 
any kind ; she must live idmost entirely 
in the country, ,take plenty of fresh dry 
air and exercise— especially eschew late 
hours and company ;*' and ^ he hinted, 
finally, the advantages, and almost tlie 
necessity, of an early matrinaaial engage, 
ment. 

It need hardly be said, that Sir — ^ re- 
solved most religiously to follow thi« ad- 
vice to the letter. » 
. •* ru 4roiiie and dine with you in Dover 
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leriif^itiOtipitftiny along, with a book in 



Street, at seven to day/' «aid Dr. Baillie^ 
" and make my own observations." 

•• Thank yo«i, docior^but — but we dine 
ont to-day," mattered the baronr t, ratlier 
faintly, adding, inwardly, * uo, no 4 — ^no 
more medical esfionage — ^no, no !'* 

Sir ' purchased a very beantifnl 
mansion, which then happened to be for 
sale, situated within ten or twelve miles of 
London ; and thither he removed, as sooa 
as ever the preliminary arrangements 
conld be completed. The shrine, and its 
divinity, were worthy of each otlier. •^— 
Hall was one of the most charming pictii^ 
resqne residences in the connty. It was a 
fine antique semi-gothic stractnre, almost 
obscured from siglit in the profound gloom 
of forest shade. The delicious velvet 
greensward, spread immediately in front 
of the -iiofise, seemed formed for the gentle 
foot-steps of Miss Herbert. When you 
went there, if you looked carefully about, 
yon might discover a little white tuft 
glistening on some part or other of the 
V smooth soft-shaven lawfi :" it was her 
pet-lamb, cropping *^\t crisp and rich 
fierbaj^ Little tj,^!^! it would scarce 
snbmrt to be fp^, ?oy any hand but that 
of her in/''f^«'«y, -^ ^ - 
mil 

derii _ _ , _. 

ber band-— Taslo/ probably, or Dante— ^ 
and her loose light hair straying from he- 
neath a gipsy bonnet, commingling in 
pleasant contact with a saffron-coloured 
riband. Her uncle would sit foj* an hour 
together, at a comer of his stndy-window, 
overlooking^ the kiwri, aad never remove 
bis eyes from the figure of his fair niece. 

Miss Herbert was now talked of evel-y* 
vrliere in the neighboorbood, as the pride 
of 4he place— the «tar of the comity, She 
bndded forth almost visibly; and though 
Iter exquisite form was developing daily, 
till her matured womanly proportions 
seemed to have been cast in the mould of 
the Venus de Medici, though on a scale of 
more slendemess and delicacy; — it was, 
fieverthelejBS, outstripped by the preco- 
cioos expanding of her intellect. And 
then she was the most amiable and cha* 
ritable creature that sure ever trod the 
earth ! How many colds, slight, to be surte, 
and evanescent, had sh^ caught, and how 
many rebukes from the alarmed fondness 
of lier tincle had site suffered in con^ 
sequence, through her frequent visits, in 
all weathers^ to the cottages of the poor 
and sick f 

The latter part of Dr. Baillie^s advipe 

"was anxionsly kept in vifw' by Sir ^ 

and soon after Miss Herbert had com^ 
i>leted her twentieth year, be had the sa- 
psfaction of seeing her encourage the at- 
^tloBS of a Ca|]LtaiQ — ^*, the third son of 



a neighbonring nobteman. He was a re^ 
markably fine and handsome yonng man» 
of a very superior spirit, and fully capable 
of appreciating the value of her whose 
hand he songht. Sir — was delighted, 
almost to ecstacy, when he extracted from 
the trembling, blosliiqg girl, a confession • 

that Captain 's company was any 

thing bht disagreeable to her. The yonng 
military hero was, of course, soon recog- 
nised as her suitor; and a handsome 
couple, people said, they would make* 
Miss Herbert's health seemed more robust* 
and Iter spirits more buoyant, than ever. 
How, indeed, conld it be otherwise, when 
she was daily riding in an open carriage^ 
or on horseback, over a tinip, breezy^ 
champaign country, by tiie side of the 
gay, handsome, fascinating Captain — ? 

- The baronet was sitting one morning in 
his study, having the day before returned 
from a month's visit to some friends in 
Ireland, and engaged with some important 

letters from India, when Miss B , his 

niece's governess, sent a message, request- 
ing to speak in private with him. When 
she entered, her embarrassed, and some- 
what flurried manner, not a little sur- 
pris'ed Sir . 

"How is Eliza.?— How is Eliza, Miss 
B-i-^:— ?•* he inquired hastily, laying aside 
his reading glasses. ♦♦ Very well,'' she 
replied, " very ;" and after a little fencing 
about the necessity of making allowance 
for the exaggeration of alarm and anxiety, ' 
she proceeded to inform him, that Miss 
Herbert had latterly passed restless nights 
— that her sleep was not onfreqoently 
broken by a congli— *a sort of faint churchy 
yard cough, she said, it seemed — which had 
not been noticed for some lime, till it was 
accompanied by other symptoms. — ** Gra^ 
pious God ! madam, liow Kras this not toli} 
me before ? — Why—why did you not write, 
to me in Ireland about it ?*' inquired Sit 
— , with excessive trepidation. Hi| 
could scarcely sit in his chair, and grew 

very pale; while Miss B , herself 

equally agitated, went on to mention pro-; 
fuse night-sweats — a disinclination fot 
food — exhaustion from tlie slightest exer^ 
cisc — a feverishness every evening — and ^ 
famt hectic flush — ;— 

M Oh, plague^^pot /" groaned the baroner. 
almost choked, letting fall his reading^ 
-glasses. }ie tottered towards the bell, 
and the valet was directed to order ih^ 
carriage for town immediately. ** What 
r--vrhat possible excuse can 1 devise tor 
bringing Dr. Baillie here?" said he to the 
governess, as he was drawing on his gloves. 
*• Well— well — I'll leave it to you— do 
^hat yon can. For God^s sake, madam, 
prepare her to see him somehow or other^' 
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for tlie doctor and I Ahall certainly be 
here tOKCtlier this evening. Oh ! Hay I'm 
called up to town on sudden business, and 
tlioiiglit I might as well bring him on with 
me, as be is viKiting a patient in tlie neigh- 
bourhood—Oil, any tiling, madam — any 
thing!" He hardly knew what he was 
Miying. 

Dr. Baillie, however, conld not come, 
being himself at BriMhton, an invalid, and 
the baronet was therefore pleaded, though 
with di-disguised cbaKrin, to summon me 
to supply lus. place. On my way down, 
be pot me in possession of most of Uie facts 
above .narrated. He implored me, iu ten- 
derness to his agitated feelings, to summon 
all the tact 1 had ever acquired, and alarm 
the object of my visit as little as possible. 
1 was esiiecially to guard againxt appear* 
ing to know too mneh; 1 was to beat 
about the bosh — to extract her symp- 
toms gradually, &e. Sec, I never saw the 
fondest; tlie most doting father or motlier, 
more agitated abuut an only child, than 
was Sir about his niece. He pro- 
tested that he could not survive htr death 
— that she was the only prop and pride of 
hit declining years, and that he must fall, 
if he lost her — au^ made use of many si- 
milar expressions. U was in vain that I 
besought him not to allow himself to be 
carried so much away w itii his fears. He 
must let me see her, and have an opportu- 
nity of judging whether there were any 
real cause of alarm, I said ; and he mif^t 
rely on my honour as a gentleman, th^t I 
would be frank and candid with hiau, to 
the very utmost — I would tipll him the 
worst. £ reminded him of the possibility 
Xhat tlie symptoms he mentioned might 
not really exist; that they might have 
been seen by Miss Br-r — through the 
jdistortiog and magnifying medium of ap« 
prehension ; — and that, even if they did 
reully exist— why, thai— that^ they were 
liot always the precursors of consumption, 
I stammered, against ray own convictions. 
It isi impossible to describe the emotions 
.excited in the baronet, by my simple ut- 
tering I he word '* consumption." He 
said it stabbed him through the heart ! 

. On ai riving at Hall, the baronet 

lind I instantly repaired to the drawing- 
room,^ where Miss Herbert and her go- 
verness were sitting at tea. The pensive 
sunlight of September shone through ttie 
gotliic window near which they were sitr 
Mng. Miss Herbert was dressed in \%bite, 
and looked really jpajgliitgly beautiful; 
liHt the fir^t transieiMMaiice warned me 
that the worst might oe apprehendi^d. 1 
Jiad that very morning been at the bedside 
pf a dying yonog lady, a martyr to that 
very disease whicii commenced by ia- 
fi^Mifi its yicttui with a tenfold splendour 



of personal lieauty, to be compeilsated fof 
by sudden and rapid decay ! Miss Her- 
bert's eyes were Instrons as diamonds; 
and the complexion of her cheeks, pnre 
and fair as that of the lily, was sur- 
mounted with an intense circmnscrtbed 
criniiion flush— alas, aUs ! — the very 
^ plague-spot" of hectic— «f consumption; 
She saluted me silently, and her eyes 
glanced hurriedly from me to her nnde, 
and from him agaiq to me. His disurdered 
air defied disguise. 

She wan evidently apprised of my coming, 
as well as of the occasinu of my visit. In- 
deed, there was a visible embarrassmeot 
about all four of lis, which I Mi I was 
expected to dissipate, by iatrodocing iii- 
ditlerent topics of conversation. This I 
attempted, but with little success. Miss 
Herbert's tea was before her on a little 
ebony stand, untouched; and it was 
evidently a violent effort only that en- 
abled her to continue in the room. She 
looked repeatedly at Miss B— — -. as 
though she wished to be- gone. After 
about half an hourV time, I alluded coni- 
plimectarily to wbsi^s'^.had heard of ber 
performance on the^g^ ; slie smiled 
coldly, and ratlier (H^" *»%tvOttaly,. as 
though she saw the |)ar{Npvulsas^ying« 
Nothing dannted, however, 1 iMggtU liev 
to favour me with one of Haydn's sonatas ; 
and she went immediately to the piano, 
and played what 1 asked-r^i need Itardly 
say, very exquisitely. Her uncle tlien 
withdrew, for the alleged purpose of 
answering a letter, as had been ar- 
ranged between ns; and i was then 
left alone, with the two ladies. I need 
not fatigue the reader with a minute de- 
scription of all that passed. I introduced 
the object of my visit at casoally and 
gently as I conld, and succeeded more 
easily than I had anticipated in quieting 
ber alarms. The answera she gave to' my 
questions amply corroborated the truth of 

the account. given by Bliss B to the 

baronet. Her feverish accelerated pulsf » 
also, told of the hot blighting breatliinga 
of the destroying angel, who was already 
hovering close around his victim 1 I was 
compelled to smile wiih an assumed air of 
gaiety and nonchalance, while listening to 
the poor girl's unconscious disclosures of 
various little matters, which amounted to 
■infallible evidence that she was already 
beyond the reach of medicine.. 1 bade 
her adieu, complimenting her on her 
charming looks, and expressing my de- 
light at finding so little occasion for my 
professional services! She looked at me 
with a half-incredulous, half-confiding eye, 
and with much girlish simplicity.aiid frank- 
ness put her hand into mine, thanking me 
for dispersing her tears, and bcggii*g mp 
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fo 4o the same' for her uncle. I after. 
warcH learned^ that as soon as I left tlie 
reeni) she burst inio a flood of tears, and* 
sobbed all the rest of the evening. 

With Sir 1 felt it my dnty to be 

candid. Why should I conceal the woi'st 
from him, witen 1 felt as certain as I was 
of ray own existence; thai his beaiit4fy| 
niece was already begin Rinji^ to whither 
«way from before his cyesi Convinced 
l4iat *'ho|»e defended niaketh Nck ttie 
beart,'' 1 have always, In such cases,' 
warned the patient's friends, long before* 
handj of the inevitable fate awaiting the 
object of tlK-ir anxions hopes and fears, 
in order that resignation might gradually 
steal thoroughly into their broken hearts. 
To return. 1 was conducted to tte baro- 
net's stiHly, where he was standing with 
bis bat and gloves on, ready to accompany 
me as far as the high-road; in order that 1 
might wait the arrival of a London coach. 
I told 111 m, in short, tliat i feared \ liad- 
seen and heard too mnch to allow a diwbt 
that bis niece's pi^sent symptoms were 
tiiose of tlie commencing stage of pulmo- 
nary consumption ; and that though medi- 
cine ami changt; of climate might -possi-bly 
avert the evil day for a time, it was my 
nielancjioly dnty to assure him, that no 
catthly power could save her. 

'* Mer^fnl Godi" lie ga8pe<l, loosing 
fai« arm from mine, and leaning against 
tite park gate, at wliich we had arrived. I 
implored him to be calm. He continned 
speechless tor some time, with his bauds 
4:la8t>ed. 

*' Oh, doctor, doctor!" he exclaimed, 
as if « gleam of hope had suddenly flashed 
across bis mind, *^ we'-ve forgot to tell you 
a most material thing, which perhaps wiH 
alter the whole case— oh, how rouki we 
have forgotten it!'* lie continned, growing 
heated with the thought; .** my niece 
eats very heartily — nay, more heSttily 
than any of us, and seems to relish her 
-Ibod more.'* Alas, I was obliged, as 1 
have hundreds of times before been 
obliged, to dash the cup from bis lipn, 
by assnring him that an almost raveniAts 
appetite was as invariablv a forerunner of 
•coasamption, as the pilot-tish of the shark! 

*' Oh, great God, what will become 
of me! What shall I do?" he exclaimed, 
almost frantic, and wringing his hands ui 
despair. He had lost every vestige of 
selt-control. •* Then my sweet angel 
mmtdief Damning thought! Oh, let me 
die too: I cannot i will not survive her! 
Doctor, doctor, you must give up your 
Lxindon practice, and come and live in 
my house — you must ! By G — , I'll fling 
my whole fortune at your feet! Only save 
ber, and you and yours shall wallow in 
■ wealth, if I go back ^to India to prpcure 

Vol. VI. H 



it!— Oh, wblther— whither sliall I go with' 
my darling ? To Italy — France ? — My 
God ! What shall I do when she is gone — 
for «vef!" he exclaimed, like one dis- 
tracted. I entreated him to recollect 
liimself, and endeavour to regain bis self- ' 
possession before returning to the pre-' 
setice of bis niece. He started. '* Oh, 
mockery, dcrctor, mockery ! How can 
I ever iook on tlie dear girl again ? She 
is no longer mine^ «lie is in ber grave — - 
she isr^ 

Remonstrance and expostulation, 1 saw, 
were utterly useless, and worse, for they 
served only to irritate. The coach- 
sliortly afterwards drew up ; and wring- 
ing my hands. Sir extorted a promise* 

that 1 would see his niece the next day,- , 
and bring Dr. Baiilie with me, if he' 
should have returned to town. I was as 
good as my word, except that Dr. Bajllie 
coiUd not accompany me, being still at 
Brighton. My second iuterviev^ witlr 
Miss Herbert was long and pahifully in- 
teresting. She and 1 were alone. She 
wept bitterly, and recounted the incident 
mentioned above, which occurred in India; 
and occasioned her first serious alarms 
She felt convinced, she told me, that her 
case was hopeless ; she saw too that her 
uncle possessed a similar conviction, and 
sobbed agonizingly wlken slie alluded to 
his altered h>oks. She had felt a pre- 
sentiment, she said, for some months past, 
which, however, she had never mentioned, 
and attributed too truly, her accelerated 
illness to the noxious clime of India. She 
described her sensations to be that of a 
constant void within, as if there were 
a something wanting — an tmnatural hollow- 
ness— a dull deep aching in the left side-^ 
a frecjuent inclination to relieve herself by 
spitting, which, when she did, alas t alas ! 
she observed more than once to be 
streaked with blood. 

** How l^ng do you think I have to live, 
doctor?" she inquired faintly. 

** Oh, my dear madam, do not, for 
Heaven's sake, ask such useless questions! 
—How can I possibly presume to answet 
them, giving yon credit for a spark of 
common sense?" She grew very pale, 
and wiped her foreliead. 

*' Is it likely that I shall have to endure 
mnch pain?" she asked with increasing 
trepidation. I could reply only, that I 
hoped not — that there was no ground for 
immediate apprehension — and I faltered, 
that fossibly a milder climate, and the skill 
of medicine, might yet carry her through. 
The poor girl shook her head hopelessly, 
and trembled violently from head to foot. 

** Oh, poor uncle! — Poor, poor Ed- 

• w — ^..»» She faltered, and fell fainting 

into my arms ^ for the latter allusion to 
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C^itaifi -t '" bad ctMppletely overcome 

lier. Holding her senseless, sylphlike 
%nre in my arms, I hurried to the bell> 
and was immediately joined by Sir < ■ , 
the governess, and one or two female at- 
tendants. 1 saw th^ baronet was begin* 
ping tp behave like a madman, by the 
increasing boisteronsness of his manner, 
and the occasional glare of wildness that 
ahot from bis eyes. Witli the utmost 
ditSctiUy I succeeded in forcmg him from 
tlip room, and keeping him out till I waf 
s)iinm«ned to Miss HeH>ert*8 bedrchamber, 
w hi titer she was conveyed. I fonnd her 
lyioe on the bed, only partially undressed. 
Her beautiful auburn hair hung-disordered 
over her neck and shoulders^ partially 
conceaHpg her lovely marble-hued fea- 
tfires. Her left hand covered her eyes, 
and her right clasped a little locket, 
suspeiided round her neek by a plain black 
riband, containing a little of Captain 
1 ■ ■ 'a hair, miss B-r » her go- 
verness, her maid, and the housekeeper, 
with tears and sobs, were engaged in 
rendering various little services to their 
nntprrnniite young mistress ; and my heart 
ached to think of the litlle-r-the nothing-- 

could du for her. 

Two days afterwards, Dr. Baillie, an^ 
cHier pliysician, and myself, went down to 
see Miss Herbert; for a note from Miss 
B ' ■ ■ informed me that her ward had 
suffered sevirely from the agitation ex- 
perienced at the last visit I had paid her, 
and wan in a low nervous fever. The 
consumpiive symptoms, also, were begin* 
i^ins to t'lenm through the haze of acci- 
llt-ntai indisposition with fearful distinct- 
ness. Pr. Baillie simply assured the 
baronet that my predictions were but too 
Ukcly to be verified; and that the only 
cbauce of averting the worst form of con- 
Muiptiof) (<i galloping one) would be an 
instant removal to Italy> titat the fall of 
tlu) year, aud the winter season, might be 
sprnt in a more genial and fostering 
Climate. In a few weeks, accordingly, 
they were all settled at Naples. But 
wher4;> all tlils time was Captain - n ■ f 
I liave avoided aUm^ons to him bitlierto, 
'he<ia\ise his distress and agitation tran- 
scended all raypoweraof descnptiou. He 
loved Mi.«8 Herbert with all the passionate 
romantio fervour of a first attachment; 
and the reader must ask bis own heart, 
what were the feelings by which that af 
Captain -: was lacerated* 

1 sltail cpnteat myself with recordii^ 
one little incident which occurred before 
the family of Sir — < — left for It(|ly. I was 
retiring one night to rest, about twelve 
o*cioGk, when the starting summons of the 
night-bell brought me again down stairs, 
fccoDipnn^ed by a servant Thriiqe t)ie 



bell rang with impatient violenoe belbre 
the door could possibly be opened, and I. 
heard the steps of some vehicle let dowi) 
hastily. 

'* U Or. — *- at borne ?*' inquired a 
groom, and beiug answered in the atfiruia<*< 
tive, in a second or two a gentleman 
leaped from the chariot standing at the. 
door, and bnrried into the room, whither I. 
had retired to await him. He was in a. 
sort of half miUtary tr^vellin^ dress. His 
face was pale, his eye sunk, his hair disoFy 
dered, and hi!i voice thick and hurried. 
It was Captain ^-'f-', who had been absent 
on a shooting excursion in Scotland, and 
who had not received intelligence of tlie 
alarming symptoms disclosed by Mis^ 
Herbert, till within four days of that 
which found him at my houscy on the 
present occasion, come to ascertain from 
me the reality of the melancholy appre 
hensions so suddenly entertained by Sif 

and the other members of both famif 

Ues. 

" Good God ! Is tliere no iiope^ doc^ 
torr'* he inquired faintly, after swallowing 
a glass of wine, which* seeing his exhans-* 
tion and agitation, I had sent for. 1 en? 
deavoured to evade giving a direct an* 
swer-^attempted to divert his tltoughta 
towards the projected trip to the conti-r 
Bent— .dilated on the soothing, balmy cli- 
mate she would have to breathe^— it /m<| 
done wooders for others, &c. ^i^c.^and^ i« 
a word, exhausted tlie stock of ioetiicieiit 
subterfuges and palliatives to which ali 
professional men are on such orcasiou* 
compelled to resort. Captain — — 
listened to me silently, while his eye was 
fixed on me with a vaci^nt nnobservttiir 
stare. His utter wretchedness (oncheq 
me to the soul ; and yet, what eou'solatioa 
had I to offer him? After sevpraJ prOf 
found sighs, he exclaimed, in a fl4irrie4 
toi*^ •* 1 see how it i«. Her fate i& fixed 
—-and so is mine ! Would to Qod— wWld 
to God I had never seen or known Miaa 
Herbert ! — H^Mat will become of us !" He 
rose to go. '* Doctpr, forgive me for 
troubling yon so late, but really I can rest 

nowhere ! I must go back to Hall,*' 

I shook hands with him, and in a few m<v> 
ments the chariot dashed off. 

Captain — r— 's regiment was ordered ta 
Ireland, and as he foimd it impossible tp 
aceompany it, he sold out, and presebtljr 
followed the heart-broken baronet and 
his niece to Italy. The delicious climates 
sufficed to kindle and foster for a while 
that deceitful ignis fatuv^, hope, which al- 
ways flits before in the gloomy horizon of 
consnmptivo patients, and leads them wad 
Umr fiicnds on — and on — and on^iill it 
suddenly sinks quivering into th(^'grave I 
They staid at Naples till the month of 
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inly. Mm8 HerVerf was sinking, and 
tbat with fuarfully accelerated rapidity. 

Sir • 's health was mnch impaired with 

incessant anxiety and watching; and Cap- 
tain had been several times on the 

Very borders of madness. His love for 
the dear being who conid never be his, 
increased ten thoiisand fold when be found 
it hopeless ! Is it not always so f 

Aware that her days were numbered, 
Miss Herbert anzionsly importuned hef 
iiBcle to retnrn to England. She wished. 
tike said, to breathe her last in her native 
isle, among the green pastnres and hills of 
■ ■ shire, add to be buried with her 
lather and motlier. Sir ^ » ' ■ ' ■ listened 
to the utterance of these sentiments with 
a breaking heart* He conld see no reason 
for refusing a compliance with her re-^ 
qncst ; and accordingly the latter end of 
August beheld the unhappy family once 
iDoreat Hail. 

The first time I saw Miss Herbert after 
her retnrn f)*om the continent, was at 
tf I I ■ Hall in the evening ; she was re* 
tlining on an ottoman, which had been 
drawn towards the large fretted Gothic 
ivindow. 1 stole towards it with noiseless 
footsteps; for the hushing, cautioning 
movements of those present warned me 
that Miss Herbert was asleep. I stood 
mid gased in silence for some moments on 
the lovely unfortunate, almost afraid to 
disturb her, even by breathingi She was 
wasted almost to a shadow, attenuated 
to nearly etli^real delicacy and trans^ 
|>areney« She was dressed in a plain 
white mbtlin gown,, and lying on ao In« 
dian shawl^ in which she had been enve« 
loprd for this purpose of bemg brought 
down from her bedchamber. Her small 
foot and ankle were coneealed beneath 
white silk stocking^) and satin slippers, 
Ihrongli which it might be seen how they 
were shrimk from the full dimensions of 
health. They seemed, indeed, rather the 
i^xqnisite chiselling of Canova, the repre^ 
mentation of recumbent beauty, than flesh 
and bioodi and scarcely capable of sns* 
taining even Mie slight pressure of Miss 
JHerbert's wasfed frame. The arms and 
hands were enveloped in long white 
gloves^ which fitted very loosely ; and hei 
waist, encircled by a broad violet*co- 
lonrcd riband, was rather that of a young 
girl of twelve or thirteen, than a full- 
grown woman. But it was her counte- 
nance, her symmetrical features, sunk, 
faded, and damp witli death-dews^ and 
lier anbnm hair falling in rich matted 
careless clusters down each side of her 
alabaster temples and neck«M.it was all 
this which suggested the bitterest thoughts 
of blighted beauty, almost breaking the 
beort of the beholdier. Perfectly motion^ 



less and statne^like lay that fair creature, 
breathing so impereeptibly, that a rose- 
leaf might have slept on her lips unflut* 
tered. On an easy chair, drawn towards 
the head of the ottoman, sate her uncle, 
8ir , holding a white cambric hand- 
kerchief in his hand, with which he, from 
time to time, wiped off the dews which 
started out incessantly on bis niece's pallid 
forehead. It was affecting to see his hair 
changed to a doll iron-grey hue ; whereas, 
before b« had left for the contmenti it was 
jet-black, iiis sallow and worn features 
bore tlie traces of recent tears. 

And where now is the lover ? Where is 
Captain ? He was then at Milan^ 

raving beneath the tortures and delirium 
of a brain-fever^ which flung him on his 
sick-bed only the day before Sir *8 

family set oat for England. Miss Her- 
bert had. not been told of the circum- 
stance till she arrived at home ; and those 
who communicated the intelligence will 
never undertake such a duty again ! 

After some time, in which we around 
had maintained perfect silence, Miss Her- 
bert gently opened her eyes ; and, seeing 
me sitting opposite her uncle, by her side, 
gave me her hand, and with a mint smile, 
whispered some words of welcome which 
I could not distinguish^ 

** Am I ranch altered, doctor, since voa 
saw me last ?" she presently inquired, in » 
more audible tone* I said I regretted to 
see her so feeble and emaciated. 

''And does not my poor uncle also look 
very ill ?»* inquired the poor girl, eyeing 
him with a look of sorrowful fontlness* 
She feebly extended her arms, as if for 
the purpose of putting them round his 
neck, and he seized and kissed tliem with 
such fervour, that she burst into tears. 
'* Your kindness is killing me— oh don't— 
dont !" she murmured. He was so over<« 
powered with his emotions, that he ah* 
rnptly rose and left the room. I then 
mside many minute inquiries about the 
state of her health. I could hardly detect 
any pulsation at the wrist, though the 
blue veinS) and almost the arteries, I 
fiincied, might be seen meandering beneath 
the transparent skin. My feelings will 
not allow we, nor would my space, to 
describe every interview I had with her. 
Miss Herbert sank very rapidly. She ex- 
hibited all those sudden deceitful rally- 
ings, which invariably agoniae consnmp- 
tive patients and their friends with fruit- 
less hopes of recovery. Oh, bow they are 
clnng tol how hard to persuade their 
fond hearts to relinquish them 1 with what 
despaiiing obstinacy will they persist m 
<^ liopiiig against hope !" I recollect one 
evening in particular, that her shattered 
energies were so. nuaccountably revived 
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^D(J coliectfed^h^T c^'e grew so fiitl and 
bright— her cheeks were siilfiised witii so 
nch a Vermillion— Iter voice soft ami sweet 
as ever, and her spirits so exhilirated— 
that even / was staggered fur a moment ; 

and poor Sir got so excited, that be 

said to me in a sort of ecstasy, as he ac- 
companied me to my carriage — " Ah, 
doctor, a ^hanix, doctor! a phoenix! 
She's rising from her ashes — ah I hu ! 
She'll cheat you for once — darling !" and 
he raised hit handkerchief to his eyes, for 
tliey were overflowing. 

** Doctor,, you're fond of music, I be- 
lieve ; you will not have any objection to 
listen lo a little now, will you X — Fm ex- 
actly in the mood for it, and it's almost 
the only enjoyment I have left, and Miss 

B plays enchantingly. Go, love, 

please, and play a mass from Mozart— 
tlic one we Itsiened to laot night," said 
Aiiss Herbert, on one occasion, about a 
week after the interview last mentioned. 
Miss B , who was in tears, immedi- 
ately rose, and took her seat at the piano. 
8he played with exquisite taste and skill. 
I held one of my s%«eet patient^s hands in 
Iodine, as she lay oiV the sofa, with her face 
turned towards tlie window, throtiuh 
which the retivin^ sunl^ht was streaming 
in tender radiance on her wasted features. 

As Mtss. U" played, I perceived Hie 

crystal dropft oozing through the closed, 
eyelids of Miss HierlK;rt. <* Heart-break- 
ing music,, is it not, doctor ?" she mur- 
mured. I ooold make her no reply. I 
felt at' that moment as ff I could have laid 
down my life for her. After a long pause 
— Miss B continuing all the while 

r laying. Miss Herbert sobbed, <* Oh,^ how 
shonld like to be buried while the organ 
is playing this music t And he — he was 
food of it, too 1'*' she continued, with a 
long shuddering sigh. It was echoed, to 
my surprise, . but in a profounder tone, 
from that quarter of the room where the 

grand-piano was placed. It could noi 
ave been from Miss B— , 1 felt sure ; 

and lookkig towards her, I beheld the dim 
outUne of hir — -*s figure Waning against 
the piano, with his face buried in his white 
handkerchief. He had stolen into the 
room unperceived (for he had left it half 
an hour before, in a fit of sudden agita- 
tion), and after continuing about five 
minutes, was compelled, by his feelings, 
again to retire. Hi» sigh, and the noise 
he made in withdrawing, had been heard 
by Miss Herbert. 

*y Doctor ! doctor V* she stammered 
faintly, tttrniug as white as ashes, ^ who 
«-.who is that ? what was it P Oh dear- 
it can never be — tao, no— it cannot !" and 
she •oddenly fainted. She continued so 
long insensible, that 1 began ta fear it was 



all over. Graditally, "however, 'she.- ie^ 
covered, and was carried up to bed, whidt 
she did not leave again for a week. 

I have not attempted to describe her 
feelings with reference to Captam > , 

simply because I cannot do them }iistice, 
without, perhaps, incurring tlie reader's 
suspicions that 1 am slipping into the cha» 
rActer'of the novelist. She did not know 
that Captain — .— continued yet at 
death's door at Milan, for we felt bound to 
spare her feelings. We fabricated a story 
that he had been summoned into Egypt, 
to inquire after the fate of a brother who 
had travelled thither, and whose fate, we 
said, was doubtfid. Poor girl! she be- 
lieved us at last, and seemed rather in* 
clined to accuse hini of uMktndness for al- 
lowing any thing' to withdraw htnr fronfr 
l*er side. She never, however, said any 
thing directly of this. Hind. It is hardly 

necessary to say, tliat ('aptain — ■ 

never knew of the fietion. I liave neverr 
to this day, entirely forgiven myself- for 
the part 1 took in it. 

I fonnd her one morning, within a few 
days of her death, wretchedly exIiaHsted 
both in mind and body. She had passed^ 
as u^nal, a restless night, unsoothed even 
by the landaYium, which had been adniinis- 
tered to her in much larger cfnantities than 
ber medical attendants had anthorised. 
It had stupificd, without at the same time 
composing and calming h«r. Poor — poor 
girl ! almost the last remains of her beauty 
had disappeared. There was a fearful 
hoUowness in her once lovely and blooming 
cheeks; and her eyes, those bright orba 
which liad a short while ago dazzled and 
deliglited all they shone upon, were now 
sunk, quenched, and surrounded by dark 
Imlns! She lay witli her head buried deep 
in the pillow, her liair folded back, matted 
with perspiration. Her hands — but I can- 
not attempt to describe ber appearance 
any further. Sir — sate by ber bed- 
side, as he had sat all through ber illness, 
and was utterly worn out.. I occupied the 
chair allotted to Miss B— , who bad 
just retired to bed, having been up all 
night. After a long silence,- Miss Her- 
bert asked very faintly for some tea, 
which was presently brought her, and 
dropped into her mouth by spoonfuls. 
Soon after she revived a little, and spoke 
to me, but in so low a whisper that 1 had 
great difficnity in distinguishing her .words. 
The exertion of utterance, also, was at- 
tended with so mnch evident pain, that I. 
would rather she had continued silent. 
. ** Laudanum — laudanum — laudanum, 
doctor ! They don't give me enouKh of 
laudanum !" she muttered. We made her 
no reply. Presently she began murmur- 
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tneat iatervals somcwlmt in thU strain: 
** Ah ! . among the pyramids looking at 
them—sketching — ascending lliem, per- 
haps—oh ! what if they should fall, and 
criisii him ? Has he found his brotlier ?" 
About an honr afterwards, she again com. 
ifieoced, in a low, moaning, wandering 
tone, '* Uncle! What do you think? 
Chatterton — poor, melancholy Chatterton, 
sat by my side all night long, in that chair 

wliere Dr. is sittuag. He died of 

a broken heart, or of my disease, didn't 
be ? Wan — wan — sad — cold — ghostly ! 
He pnt his icy fingers on my bosom, and 
said it must soon be as cold I But he.tojd 
me not to be afraid ; nor weep, because I 
was dying so young— so eaily.'* It wrung 
Biy heart thus to hear her, and see her 
hUle mor^ than a breathing corpse. Oh ! 
the gloom, ansuish, desolation, diffused 

through Hall ! It could be /dt ; it 

wppressed yon on entering. 

On Saturday morning (the — day of 
November, 18—), I drove down early, 
having the preceding evening promised to 
be there as soon as possible the next day. 
It was a cold, scowlwg, bitter November 
morning, and my heart sunk within me as 
mv chariot rattled rapidly along the hard 

highway towards Hall. But I was 

too LATB. The curtain bad fallen, and 
bid poor Eliza Herbert from this world 
for ever ! She had eipired about half an 
hour before my arrival. 

A& 1 was returning to town, after at- 
tending the funeral of Miss Herbert, full 
of bitter and sorrowful thoughts, I met a 
travelling carriage and four thundering 
down the road* It contained poor Cap- 
taio — «, his valet, and a young Italian 
medical attendant, all just returned from 
the continent. He looked white and 
waned. The crape on my hat, my gloves, 
weepers, mourning suit, told all instantly. 
I was in a moment at his side, for he had 
swooned. As for the disconsolate ba- 
ronet, little remains to be said. He dis- 
posed of Htfll ; and, sick of England 

—ill and irritable — he attempted to regain 
his Indian appointment, but unsuccess- 
fully ; so. he betook liimself to a soliUry 
house, belonging to the family, in — — 
shire; and, in the touching language of 
one of old, '< Went on mourning to the 
end of his days." 



TAKING AIM BADLY. 

A Udy, when asked, " Why from India so ofUB 
. Girb single return, though tiieyrc beaoly and 

wit?' ^ ^ 

Replied, •• Pray remember (your satire to •often) 

• *Ti8 not at all times that a mitt makes a Ai/.*'— 

Comic Offering. 



A MALTESE MELODY. 

BY CIIARLBS BARCLAY, ESQ. XXX. 



" SOBRIBTT, cease to be sober. 

Cease, Labour, lo dig and be dirty ; ' 
Come drink— aod drink deep; 'tis the tenth of 
October, 

One tliousaud eighthnndred and thirty !** 
Oh ! Horace, whose surname is Smith, 

Whose stanza I've carved, as yuU see. 
The troubles and terrors we're now compassed with 

Were, eighteen years since, sung by thee ! 

When a liquid, by millions held dear. 

Becomes cheap, there is cause to repine ; 
For 1 feel that, if ejich man may tell his own beer, 

I shall shortly be laid upon mine. 
Even now, as I write it, my eye fills 

With sorrow's sad essence of salt ; 
Revolntiona in Malta are innocent trifles 
To this revoltttiou in malt t 

Ten thousand. let loose from their lairs. 

Stagger forth to effect our undoing ; 
And the press, predetermined to treat us as bears. 

Now issues a *' Treatise on Brewing.'* 
The poets all bless the new law, 
' And swallow their purl as they wink ; 
While artists, who usually drink wlien they draw , 

May now go and draw what they drink. 

Yet each blue should indignantly mark 
' All those who this measure have planned ; 
For, strange though the issue may seem, the bright 
barque 
Of Laudon may soon strike on land ; 
Hannah More, growing less, may be passed ; 
While an earthquake may ruin our Hall ; 
£reo Bowles, while at pUy, may Mwet rubbers at 
last. 
Since Porter has had such a fiill ! 

The world may well laugh when It wins. 

And iU mirth is the knell of our crimes ; 
Like the rest of the outs, we look up to the inns. 

For their signs are as signs of tlie times. 
Who can say where calamity stops t 

Where hope puts an eud to our cares ! 
Alas ! we seem destined to carry our ho|>s 

Where the kangaroos thrive upon theirs. 

How sweet wert thou, sweetwort ! until 

The tempest caine growling so near ; 
Till 1-uthle^s Economy came with iU bill. 

Like a vulture, and steeped it in lieer. 
Reduction's among the court-beauties 
- Jnst now ; and there might be a plan. 
As the Dun and his Sancho are taking off duties. 

To take the Whole Duty off Man. 

Tlie nation seems caught in the net 

Where the foes of mendicity lurk, 
A*^d fearing abuse, is determined to set 

The bter, like tbe beggars— to woik- 

II at least will supply us with cuts 

To the Tale of a Tub we must learn ; 
So that having long prospered and flourished on 
butu. 
We have now become butts in our turn. 

From eagles we sink into bats. 

And flit round a dest^lale home ; 
While those of each firm, who can roam from their 
Tats, 

May visit thy Vatican, Rome ! 
And there, growing classic, we'll move 

Great Bacchus to back us alone $ 
Who, hating mean malt, may yet kindly appfove, 

Thib wbiue, while he's druiking his own. 
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Yet this we tanni all of us frel. 

And while wu atliiiit it we weep, 
The proteiisiou is fai {e^sfu'lel•t and fr^nteel 

Siiice bet r Recanie viifg;.ir and cheap. 
Bui •• I'm ill at the>e iiuinlMrrs" — 'huy're o'er ! 

Both pathus and tiathos have iled ; 
The woild, were I dead, would not w«at a Wbit- 
ihore, 

Fot it kuoira that. Vm nut a Wti it-bread i . 

IfontAlj/ Jiagaziue. 



A VISIT TO TANGIERS. 

»ROM THE JOURNAL OF A RECENT 
TRAVELLER. 



Tangiebc Uthe ftrat African town wbicli 
meets tbe eye onentrrin^ the Straits vf 
Gibraltar. It is the residence of all tbe 
Eoropean Consuls for the empire of Mo- 
roceOy and is considered the only part in 
this kingdom it> which Europeans can re- 
aide wiUi any thing like comfort or se- 
cnrity. lliis town 6rst belonj^ed to ther 
Romans, and al^erward» to the Goths, and 
was given np to tbe Mahoromedans by 
Count Julian. It was taken, in 1471, by 
tlie Portiiauese, aJid given to Charles IL, 
king of Eueland^ in 1662, as a marriai^e 
portion with the Princess Catherine of 
Portugal, l^e English abandoned it in 
)6d4t after Iwying destroyed the mole and 
fortitications. 

The inhabitunts, amoonting to abont 
fifteen thousand, chiefly derive their sop* 
port from their traffic with the opposite 
coait of Spain, particularly Gibraltar, and 
are much more tractable than the Moors of 
any other part of Barbary^ from their 
more constant interconrse with strangers. 
The place would by no means be a dis- 
agreeable residence, did not the Moors so 
strongly oppose any innovation of their old 
customs, or the introduction of any in. 
provenieut. Such is their repugnance to 
derive any benefit from European ex- 
amptef, tlMtt .aithongh tbe resident consuls 
have repeatedly oirered to pave and cleanse 
the principal streets at their own expense, 
it has not been allowed, for fear of exl 
citing a preference for European ens- 
toms.f 

My first visit to this place was in the 
George the Fourth steam-boat, in tho yeae 
18^8. These vessels the Moors call 
** boxes of fire ;*' they eagerly ioqnired' if 
such machines were used by the grand 
seiguor, and on being answered in th^ 

t There is a well at Tantners, over which are two 
slight Gothic arches^ aaid to have beeu built by the 
English. In eoniequence of iti bsTiog bero iug bv 
Chiiatiaas, the lUoon declare tbe water (aithoui'h 
ttie be»l in the place) is uot drinkable, and ooly 
give it tu their horses. 



negative, tbeir curiosity to view its eati* 
Mfnctton beeame ffri^atly damped. Tlie 
effect produced by an bnglrsh ntilitary 
band, v^lnch accoui|»atii«'d -a party of 
officers of (lie garrison of Gibraltar in thi« 
excursion, will not easily be forgotten by 
tbose who witnessed it. During the day, 
several pieces of music were played in 
the bakony of the Englisli consul's house, 
a scene which had never before been wit- 
nessed in Barbary; Ti»e whole popnla-^ 
tion issued from their houses, the lame^ 
blind, and even the bed- ridden $ its real 
amount was perhaps never known till that 
bonr. The sounds of the trtimbone and 
clarionet, like the wand of harlequin, set 
tbem all in motion^ and roused tiiose whtf 
never dreamed of passing their thretholdtf 
but ou their route to tbe grave. Tbey 
could scarcely credit the musicians wer^ 
bnman beings, and testified their joy in 
every sort of rude antic; even women* 
thronged the streets^ and every place 
from whieh a sound oould reach the ear. 
It was a music of the spiierrs, wbicb liatf 
ever since overwhelmed the Barbary pro^ 
fessors in their own nothtngoess ! 

Tbe mosque possesses a clock, the gift 
of one of the European consols. Shortly 
after this clock was iutrodaeed into tlM 
mosque it stopped. Tbe inconvenience of 
not knowing the exact hotir of tbe day wao 
acknowledged to be a great evil, but time 
of admitting a Ciiristhm into the aanctnaryv 
to repair it a still greater. A divan was 
assembled for the purpose of deciding oil 
the propriety of getting the clock nH?uded^ 
or of ejecthig it altogether. After various 
debates, in winch the negative evidence nS 
the Koran was not considered snfiMient ta 
overcome all difiicultiea^ an ingenioun 
Iman settled the point by asking ^ How 
the materials for building the raosqne were 
brought together?" ** On mules aad 
asses,'* was of course the reply. ** Then 
why not," said this sage, " allow an ani'« 
mat of a Christian to come into tbe 
mosque to perform the work we require 
to be done ?** 

Without tbe town is tbe Zoco, oV 
market-place of Tangiers, a large open 
space, where all the cross roads from the 
interior meeti Twice a week the aur<* 
Founding country here poors forth its 
productions of live and dfead stock, which ^ 
are all jumbled together in curious confu-' 
sion. Veterinary surgeons jnay be here 
seen administering physic to a camel, 
which the patient animal kneels to re- 
ceive | here a travelling dentist extracti 
the snfierer^s tooth with an intftroment re- 
sembling the picker used for a horse> 
feet; and here a perambulating auc- 
tioneer, traverses the market with his mer« 
chandize on his back> inviting; in a voice 
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of Iknnder, a freRli bid for liis wares, 
swearin*^ the most dremiUul oaths to the 
troth of tlie offer already maiie. AVomen 
attend thene markets, who may be seen 
squattiog beside their heaps of soft soap, 
or t>utter thickly mixed wiHi goat-rhair, 
the negociation for which (hey carr^ oii. 
beneath tlie impenetrable curtaio ot the 
iel:-baicke, and 'tlie broad-btiiiim<pd straw 
bat, wliich gives thera the appearance of. 
speaking automatons ; notwithstai^din^ 
which they take eare never to aiake blind 
bargains. Befrgara and saints likewise 
take tlieir stations liere* whose laear-like 
appearance com|>letes the panorama of a 
kifiorish market. 

The gardens of tlie consuls are tlie next 
al>iect oH" attraction ; tiiese, together with 
feme caverns at Cape Spartel, which 
opens on the evec-a^itated and tremenr 
dons Atlantic, who«e breakers dash into 
their Bioutlis with the foam and noise of 
angry liens, are almost the only objects of 
furiosity in tliis netgltbonrhood. 

During the visit of the sultan of Mo? 
rocco, Mnley Abderacfaman, to this place, 
in the spring of the year, he afforded ni 
pome specimens of his dexterous horsey 
manship, by racing with several of his 
officers along the sands of the 8earl>each. 
At full ^Uop, some of the horsemen raised 
baAdfuls of sand from the earth and scatf 
tered it in tlie air; they likewise ired 
their gaiia at fall speed, reloaded, and 
twirled tliem over their heads, and, a^ a 
pingle -cheeky suddenly arrested tlie prft- 
gre»s of tbeir horses, by tlirowlag thei^ 
^omplet^ly back on their haunches* 

The cnriosity of the. Moorish soldiery 
which attended tlie sultan, was particur 
larly discernible in the eagerness with 
which they crowded round tlie Englisl^ 
fi&venji t« viiew their nniforoifi, 4zc. Per>- 
liaps not a sinaie one of these troops had 
^ver seen an European face. Under peer 
fence of admiring the dirkf of the Highr 
land effireFS, tliey were with difficulty pre- 
vented faom stealing tliem* .HmU which 
^y least ooBiprehended was the use of the 
koi^ and fork which the dirk contains, 
which, from some misrepresentation (tli^ 
^nversation being chiefly copiducted by 
signs), tKey understood were used for the 
purpose of cnttiog up and devonxing their 
enemies whfQ killed. They. were eqnally^ 
Anr|Hrised at the gloves, and could not at 
all conceive why a covering should be 
paed for the haftds. Tliey professed themr 
selves willing to sell their swords ^r dag- 
gen, or any part of their accoutrements, 
which were of tlie rudest workmanship, 
thoagh the Moors are of opinisn that their 
guns are the best in the woHd, and that 
foreign nations wotUd be glad to imitate 
IheoL One of thesis wa^ st^sequcntly 



purchased of a giinsmitli, which cost the 
unhappy mccliauic a hundred severe 
stripes on the feet, for having dared to 
sell the arms of his country to an £u- 
ropean; and the gim was obliged to be 
conveyed secretly on board a vessel to be 
taken out of the country. 

The principal characieristics of the na% 
tives of Barbary are cunning and deceit ; 
what they want in knowledge ' they en- 
deavour to make up in subtlety : they are 
vain and imperious with the weak, and 
subBMsi»iYe and adulatory with the strong, 
but too often treacherons to all. They 
possess a proverbial dignity of deportment 
and gravity of couuteoaucc, which, at first 
sight, might be mistaken ibr the c^iSect of 
inborn greatness, but vkhich is, in fact, no« 
thing more than that assumed garb— tha 
safety of reserve— often adopted by the 
more polished. Without eloquence, they 
never want plausii>ility, aud hide tlieir de- 
ficiencies beneath the nio»t artful pre- 
tences. If by any chance the le»s obsti- 
pate are ever made to feel or acknowledge 
their inferiority, it must not be taken as a 
mark of diffidence, but rather as a means 
of exciting the least unfavourable consi- 
deration of their error. When defeated 
or detected in any misdoings, as a last ap- 
peal, they exclaim, *^ You ought to forgiva 
us, what can you expect from barbariaus V^ 
a name which tliey are aware attackers to 
them in Europe, But their ingenuity if 
by no means to be depreciated : it eiiablef 
tliem in many instances to cope with their 
more learned neiglibours. 

The blacks are the only slaves that caQ 
be bought and sold in Barbary ; this traffic 
is merely carried on for the use of the 
Maliommedans. Timbuctoo is the chief 
market, from wlience they aie gradually 
brought at a very tender age. They are 
fui great strangers in Barbary as £uro<^ 
peans tbemselve% and consent reluctantly 
lo the ceremonies of that faith to which 
tliey are oom|>elled to submit. The Moorf 
are generally careful to purchase these 
slaves yoang, in order tliat they may no^ 
cherish any recollection of their formef 
liberty, nor make any attempt to escapi^ 
The boys ai^ employed as servants, an^ 
often undergo that cruel mutilation whid^ 
the Moors refuse to ifitlict on t^cir horses ^ 
the females generally find a place in the 
harems of the rich, from whence (being 
the only privileged class) they are turned 
abroad to pursue any vocation they think 
proper. The half-castes are of divers 
hues and features, and often heightep 
their natural ugliness by tatooing the face 
and body. Tliese fnrm a great share of 
the population of Barbary, and retain 
marks of their origin till the third and 
fourth generation, when pby$ical distinc- 
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tion becomes greatly confoiitulecl ; but as 
tile population i% always renewable from 
tfae stock from which tliey spring, the pre- 
sent race of Moors are more likely to de- 
generate than improve. 

To the religious prejudices of the Moors 
may be ascribed the marked difference' 
which exists between the African and Eu- 
ropean world ; prejudices which alone 
form the great bane of civilifzation, and 
which have separated the Mahommedani 
for npwards of one thonsand two tinndred 
years from tlieir fellow-creatnres, even to 
,the preservation of their original costnnic, 
withont the alightest alteration which in- 
tercourse or convenience mi»ht snggest. 
The dress of the Moors, although it is con- 
tended that it is in strict accordance with 
the law of physics, yet appears a great 
anomaly. Tlie head is shaved for tiie sake 
«f coolness, and afterwards covered with 
a thick woollen cap, twisted round with 
several rolls of niu»lin. The drtss itself 
would be considered hot and cumbersome 
even in England. The cleanliueHS of the 
Moors is equally equivocal : altboueh 
utrict in the observance of 'the live daily 
ablutions commanded by Mahomet, they 
seldom keep up- a corresponding pro- 
priety by a chanxe of linen, and sleep at 
night ill the greater par^ of t^e dress worp 
Vy day. 

Yet it is not so much to the Alcoran 
itself, as to the numerous expositions and 
commentaries by interested priests, who 
liave embarrassed and roiifnsed the belief of 
Mussulmans, that may be ascribed much 
ipf the superstition and bigotry which at 
present exist, and which have clogged 
Iheir minds with an endless tissue of good 
and evil omeos. One of their great «uper- 
(Btitions — tlie evil eye — s« universally 
credited by the Mahommedans of Western 
ISarbaryjlias been often spoken of vritlioiit 
jiiHng explained. ' In seeking supeniaturiil 
^'auses to which misfortune may be ttU 
Irihnted, they have, amongst other things 
supposed that the devil has commissioned 
agents on earth to spread evil, who are 
l^enerally ill-looking people, with glaring 
^eyeballs. Thus a Moor, previous to enter- 
ing iYito any conversation or transaction 
With a stranger, examines htm well ; and 
'Should he have any reason to snspect that 
person gifted with the evil eye, he will 
liave no dealings with him however tempt- 
ing the profit. The evil eye may be set on 
a child, and blight its fortunes through life, 
of which parents are so fearful, that it 
is sometimes aUended with a loss of 
friendHhip to admire a child, as in so doing 
the baleful glance is often cast upon tliem. 
To shield them from the contagion, they 
■will snatch them up aud hide them in 
iceilars. But .these poisons have their 



antidote ; and in the reniedy of the pliy^' 
sician may be traced the oriein of the- 
disease. The priests vend amulets possess- 
ing counter charms, which people some- 
times wear about their necks. Another* 
remedy is to hold np the right hand, with 
outspread fingers, and exclaim, ** five to 
your eyes.** Children also wear a small 
silver hand, with extended fingers, to gnard* 
against the accidental rencontre of Satan's 
agents* 

Hiougli men of bvstness-like talent, are 
sometimes met with to Barbary, still their 
system of edncation is not snch as to open 
a field for any display of genius : the chief 
object of a father is to teach his son 
the laws of the Koran ; tliis precious book 
is to supply him with food and drink, and 
shelter hun from his enemies in the time of 
need. The expounding of its mysteries 
and hyperbolical meanings is a knowledge 
which the Moors would not exchange for 
the mos.t useful science in existence. The 
firiit ten years of a boy*8 education is 
devoted to religious study, beyond which 
learning has come to a dead halt. At the 
age of thirteen yotith are allowed to at- 
tend the mosques, where they are initiated 
into thentesof theMahommedan religion-^ 
at this period they are separated from the 
^Qciety of female children, and even the 
faces of their own sisters they can nevei^ 
behold more I This state of society nati»* 
rally checks the growth of all social feel* 
ings, and robs life of all the endearments 
which spring from family love. It is at the! 
early age of thirteen that the dreadful fast 
of the-Kamazan is first essayed, which; 
notwitlistanding the general opinion of ita 
being a sliglit • penance for the rich, who 
alcep during the day; i« so mucl| the 
•reverse, that towards the end of the thirty 
days their sufierings become insupportable^ 
especially when it falls during the summer 
months : for a period of at least sixteen 
-iionrs peir day they are not even allowed 
'to smoke, an abstinence which renden 
them pale, emaciated, and sbmetimeSi 
frantic. Such is -the rigidity with which 
they observe this aunivet^ary of tlie flight 
of the prophet from Mecca to Medintf, 
that it is only in case of absolute danger 
of life, or in time of warfare, that thfe 
Imans can absolve themselves from ita 
contimiance, and only tlien on condition 
of its being resnraed subsequently, tt> 
Atone for the dereliction. 
- At the feast of the Bairam, which fbl- 
•lows, the Maliommedans resort to tbe 
fields to offer op their prayers to heaven, 
in no temple but that of natnre, at tio 
altar but that of the mountains and the 
skies, and where all alike raise their voice 
to the Creator, without tbe mediation of a 
priest! This is a portion of their worsb^ 
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tvfiich the intolerant and bigotted would do 
well to bear ia memory. 
• In the Turkish domtnions this feast is 
celebrated with some splendour, but in 
Barbary the Moors merely- walk about in 
their best dresses^ and .testify their joy at 
being allowed to eat during the day, and 
to assoqiate with their wives, by good 
feasting, the noisy discharge of fire- work**, 
and the amusement of the iab-el-'bwrode, or 
firing of powder. 



GAMESTERS AND GAMING.f 

It is not my intention to be serioas on the 
snlject of gaming ; in the following anec* 
dotes which came under my own ob- 
servation, I give as it were the raw 
tnaferial ; if it fail of effect in the plain 
shape of warning^ I am convinced that no 
salutary reNilt wonld be obtained by work- 
ing it np into precept. 

Though I never in my life won or lost 
5/. at play, I was a freqnent visiter at 
Frascati. I went as a looker-on, and, to 
confess the truth, for the purpose of 
indulging in the excitement occasioned by 
watching the varioos chances and changes 
of the game, and their effects upon those 
who were more seriously interested in 
them. To a mere obsei-ver this excite- 
ment is intense : to the player, deeply in- 
volved, it must be fearful. 'l remember a 
very old gentleman who was daily carried 
by his servant fo the Rmtge^et-nohr table. 
There he sat playing from three o^clock 
nntil ^^e^ at which iKmr^ precisely, the 
servant returned and carried him (for he 
had entirely lost the use of bis legs) back 
to his carriage. He was a man of large 
fortune, and the stakes he played were 
not considerable: yet he was elated by 
every Incky coup^ and at every reverse lie 
gnashed his teeth and struck the table in 
rage. No sooner, however, was the mo- 
ment of his departnre arrived, than be re- 
gained his equanimity, utterly regardless 
as to wliether he bad been a winner, or it 
loser by the proceedings. *' I have out- 
lived all modes of excitement,'' said hc^ 
** save that of gaming: it is that that 
takes the fastest hold on the mind and 
retains it the longest ; my blood, but 
for this occasional agitation, wonld stag- 
nate in my vetns^l shonld die.'' Here 
was a roan provokmg this conflict of tlie 
passions simply for his diversion : how 
must it be with him who sets fortune, life^ 
hoDoar, atrstake ! 

i From the Nsw Moathly and London Ihfura- 
ride —No. CXIX. 

Vot. VI. I 



Upon one occasion I, absoltitdy, grew- 
giddy from anxiety whilst watching an 
officer of the Garde^RoycUe who stood 
opposite to me, and waiting the tarn of a 
card which was to decide whether he 
shonld, at once, return a beggar to his 
home, or his Certain fate be dcfened till a 
faw hours, or a few nights, later. It ap- 
peared to be his last stake. The perspi*' 
ration was falling from his brow, not in 
drops, but in a stream. He won; and a 
friend who aecompanied him dragged htm 
ont of the room. Some nights afterwards' 
I saw this same person iagain. He was 
losing considerably, yet he endured hia 
losses with apparent calmness. Once 
when a large stake was swept from him, 
he j'.ist muttered between his teeth, whilst 
his lips were curled witli a bitter smile^ 
" C'est bien ; tres bien." After this, he 
silently watched tlie game through five oi* 
six deals, but did not play. I concluded 
he had lost all. Suddenly and fiercely hcf 
turned to the dealer, and in a tone of voice 
almost araonntSng to a scream, he ex- 
claimed, " C'est mon sang que vons vonlea 
— le voilfi." He, at the same time, drew 
from his pocket two notes of five hundred 
francs each, and, dashing them down on 
the table, he rushed into a corner of ther 
room, hid his face, covered his ears with 
his hands, as if dreading to hear the an- 
nonnceraent of the result of his specil- 
Jation, and literally yelled aloud \ It wast 
awfnlf After a few seconds he returned 
to his place. His last stake was lost ! Hef 
twice drew his Imnderchief across his fore- 
head, but he ntterred not a word. Pre- 
sently he asked for a glass of eau-sucr^, 
and having swallowed it, he slowly walked 
away. The next morning his serVant 
found bim sitting in an arm chair, with hi^ 
sword, thrust to the very hilt, sticking in 
ills throat. 

I saw the Chevalier de C (a de- 

scendant of the once-celebrated romance* 
writer) when he was nearly ninety. The 
mode of life of this old man was singular; 
He had lost a prmcely property by thd 
scheme which my poor friend Fredrick ii 
still pursuing. By a piece of good fortune, 
of rare occurrence to gamesters, and oh i 
nnparalleled generosity! the proprietor^ 
of the Salon allowed him a pension to 
support him in his miserable senility--* 
just sufficient to supply him with a 
wretched lodging, bread, and a change 
of raiment once in every three or fouf 
years ! In addition to this he was allowed 
a supper (which was his dinner), at the 
gaming-house. Thither, at about eleven 
at night, he went. Till supper-time (two) 
lie amused himself in watching the games 
and calculating tlie various chances, aK» 
though he was destitute of the means of 
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Ulaying a &iiij;1e coup- At four he returned 
to his Lodging, retired to bed, and lay till 
between nine and ten on the following 
night. A cup of- coffee was then brought 
to him ; and, having dressvd himself, at 
tlie usual hour, he again proceeded to ihe 
^aloH, This had been his round of life 
tor several years ; and he told me that 
during all that time (excepting on a few 
^noruings about Mid»nmmer) he had not 
beheld the suu ! The termination of poor 

fuolish B w's career is at onre Indi* 

vrous and contemptible. This yonng 
gentleman being a fuol of the first water, 
9nd possessing a property of about 4001. 
a-ycar, strutted a|)d swaggered about the 
^ood city of Paris,, as a foolish young 
gentleman has an undoubted right to do. 
He disdained . to creep into a gaming- 
bonse with half-a-crown in his hand ; no ; 
he went into Frascati, dasli, wkh 6001, 
resolved at once to break the tabUs. At 
one period of the evening he was in a fair 
way of carrying his threat into execution, 
being a winner of thirty-eight thousand 
i*rancs (about 16001.) ; he, then, somewhat 
abated the ferocity of his first intention, 
and declared that he should be satisfied, 
for that night, as soon as he had made 
ills thirty-eight an even forty : he walked 
home without a shilling. lie reiterated 
this unfeeling experiment against the de* 
voted tables with territic rancour. Now, 
when it comes to a decided struggle, and 
one party is fully bent on destroying the 
other, it is tolerably evident that, in the 
end, one of the two must come oif- second 
best. How it fared with the. tables will 
readily be guessed ; but the gallant as- 
sailant may now be seen brandislting a 
yard measure behind a linen-draper's 
counter in — ^ — Street. 

Bnukthe Tables? A paltry private for- 
tune — paltry howfever large — carried up, 
in drihlets, to contend against a joint-stock 
of wealth enormous! Send a body of a 
fiundred men, in detachments of five or 
ten at a time, to annihilate a compact 
army of a hundred thou&ahd I — Block- 
heads ! 

Calculations ? It is notorious to you that 
the cakmiattoHS are already made, and 
confessedly, in favour of the brick wall 
against which you ^re sapiently knocking 
your heads.f. But you aie right: jou 
expect that the whole dpctrinc of chances 
will be subverted in favour of your own 
especial schemes. — Doits ! 

t Their splendid mansions, thrown open, free of 
expense, to all visitors ; thftir dinners, suppers, aud 
ImIIs, ifratuitously provided} a tax of many tlion- 
sunds paid annually to government for periuission 
to hold the tables: is it out of their own losses, 
«ir your'St ye defp calculators, that the cuntiactors 
deiive the means ul defraying these eouimouiex- 
pense&l 



Systems f Observe two playefs 0li i^po- 
site sidet* of the table. Kach has his iiifaU 
lible system by which he mmt win. Play- 
ing on opposite sides, tiie card which is 
favourable to one, must, of Decesfiiy, be 
^tal to the other : yet, mark the air of se- 
curity with which both (playing on iufaU 
lible systems) place their money on the 
board ! Can one conceive an act exceed* 
ing this for deliberate stupidity ?•— Idiots ! 

Talking with 11 Cr • (a gentle- 
man well known in the sporting world), 
of the obvioiis absurdity of sysiertis for 
winning at games of pure chance — ** If I 
were resolved to win," said I, ** I slioiild 
go very soberly ^'tth a hundred Napo- 
leons, and be content -with winning one." 
*' That would never do," was his reply ; 
<' you slMuid go, very drunk, with one 
Napoleon, resolved to win a hundred/'' 

In a personal conflict betv^een two men 
of equal stature, strength, and skill, of 
whom the one is irritable and impatient, 
whilst the other is cool and collected, the 
victory must be with the latter. Now, ye 
profound calcalators, ye ingenious sys- 
tem-mongers, admitting your tlieories to 
be as rational as, in fact, they are absurd ; 
admitting tliat you encounter your anta- 
gonists on equal terms, instead of eon- 
ceding, as you do, weighty odds in their 
favour— there is still against you this one 
treiuenduns point, sufficient in itself for 
your destruction : aeeurding to the various 
turns of the game, you are elated, de- 
pressed, irritated, perplexed; your sys- 
tems — your calculations — where are they ? 

— ^TH£ TABLE MAS NO FASStONS 1 



SURGEON LAWRENCE. $ 

The stormy part of Mr. Lawrence's ca- 
reer is now over. We can view him 
calmly stationed in that port to which all 
his wishes had aspired. He has quietly 
succeeded to the chair of the venerable 
Abernethy— he has a seat in the College 
Council — he is first snrgeon to the laigest 
hospital in Ijondon — he has many places, 
lucrative and honarary, and enjoys consi- 
derable practice. Whoever expects to 
see in Mr. Lawrence's personnel any thing 
corresponding to the noise he has made 
in the world, will be disappointed. See 
bim, for instance, on the great show-day-^ 
the first of October— the opening of the 
medical session in London at the theatre 
of St. Bartholomew. ** 1 went, on the 10th 
of October," says the individual who fur- 
nished the following sketch, ** to see the 

t Abridged from the Dublin Magazioc. — Nu. V. 
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line of the London rcIiooIs. It wanted 
»itii ten uiinfites of the appointee) time of 
ills entrance (half-past two) when I reached 
8r. Bartholomew's. The litlic theatre was 
mncti crowded, thOH|;ii it was ct>rtainly 
not dilficiiit to pnt'it into this Ktate, for 
two hiindn*d and tit*ty moderate sized per- 
somi, I should imat^ine, wonld fill it lo suf- 
focation, gallery and «iH. It is a small cir* 
cniar apartment, pretty lofty, and lighted 
entirely from above ; a narrow gallery of 
two seats rnns all the way ronnd — bnt the 
benches below, which are piled steeply 
one above another, are discontinued for a 
sliort space to admit the ingress from the 
little museum behind, and to give the 
lecturer some room to display his draw- 
ings and preparations. In the middle of 
this space, and just beneath the pallery, is 
the marble bust of Mr. Abernethy. The 
lecturer's table stands exactly in the cen- 
tre of the theatre : and I may mention, 
that both table and chair, and all the o titer 
eqni|»ments of the place, are exceedingly 
plain, if not mean, for this the most cele- 
brated of tlie London schools — the school 
in whicfa Pott and Abernethy taught and 
were eminent. The expectant auditors 
were tranquil and decorous; ail of them 
xeeroed to be pupils, or aspirants to that 
hoDour — ^and business the object of all. 1 
conlft 8e« DO distingnished visitor come to 
giace or countenance the opening of the 
session, as on the grand field-days in 
Dnblin. Bnt at length the lecturer made 
liis appearance, and was hailed witli 
hearty and irpeated cbeers<-thnnder8 of 
band-clapping. I must confess I was not 
much struck with his presence; he was 
simply a plain, gentlemanly man, not 
above forty-five years oi^ age, witli no- 
thing eheerfni or animated in liis counte- 
nance ; and he seemed to submit to the 
tainoyttnee of tlie thundering welcome ra- 
ther with patience than pleasnre. He 
stands somewhat above the middle height, 
is liiiht-haired, and delicate looking; and 
bis features, tlmugh not unmarked or unin- 
teresting, are yet pale and deficient in ani- 
mation. During tite noise consequent upon 
bis entree, he stood beside his chair in what 
I thought rather an ungracefid, awkward 
position, and with looks demurely snbmis- 
jtive ; bat that being over, he paused for 
several seconds apparently wrapt in medi- 
tation, and choosing how he should speak 
the first words. He then liegan : nor can 
I say tliat 1 was better pleased with his 
%'oice: it was neitlier full nor by any 
means musical to my ear — ^it was hard, and 
its cadeni*s rather too guttural. Mr. 
Lawrence, I should add, to finish my 
rough draft of him, seemed, moreover, 
studiously to shun the sable livery of 
•cience, or at lea.<t of the prpfe^sion* He 



was gaily drrsscd in a light-ooloured 
waistcoat, blue frock, and black cravat ; 
and wore a pair of slate-coloured gloves,' 
which he displayed pretty prominent ly- 
with a Ultle occasional action. Of tlie* 
letfnre it is unnecessary to say any tiling 
— it is before the public, accurately re- 
ported as he delivered it last year in the 
same place ; and 1 cannot find, upon re ' 
ferring to this report in the '* Medical 
Gazette," that what he spoke on the late 
occasion differed from it in the slightest 
materal degree : and this though he spoke 
witltout notes. I have no doubt that he is 
largely indebted to his memory, and 
speaks all that he has set down for him- 
self, and no more. Nor would he seem to 
possess the power of r^ady and unpre- 
meditated eloquence. I observed that 
when there was some disturbance about 
the middle of the lecture, arising from 
some persons who were impatient of their 
want of accommodation near the door; 
Mr. Lawrence, though interrupted, never 
interfered ; he looked confused, lowered 
his voice., paused a little, but took care 
not to \o*e the thread of his discourse. I 
could see in him, in short, nothing of Iha 
Lawrence I had expected to see ; no de- 
monstration of that spirit which marked 
his conduct and demeanour in times gone 
by ; nothing but a few paltry sneers at 
existing establishments — even at the CoU 
lege of Surgeons, so long the butt of his 
vituperation, until he lately thought proper 
to accept a place in its management. I 
came away, as you may suppose, without 
any particular desire to hear or see Mr. 
Lawrence again." 

Mr. Lawrence may be said to have been 
born and bred in the profession, His 
father, who was alio his instructor, was a 
snrgeon of respectability in Gloucester- 
shire. While yet a boy,' he was placed 
as a pupil or apprentice, imder the care of 
Mr. Abernethy, with whom he laid the 
foundation of that character which he has 
long since established. Mr. Abernethy 
made him work incessantly, and not more 
diligently in the practical business of his 
profession, than in the hterary studies 
connected with it. One of his tasks was 
the translation of the *' Opus Magnum of 
Haller," which he is said to have executed 
pei-vasively. A habit of literary labour 
was thus inculcated ; and it is commonly 
allowed, that few men are better ac- 
quainted with the literature of medicine 
and surgery than Mr. Lawrence ; but 
there is a medium in this, as in most other 
sublunary good things. It has been con- 
ceived by many,' and apparently with 
some justice that his early years might 
have been more usefully employed in the 
development and exetcise of original cont> 
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oeptions) that too earlj an acqnamtance 
withth^ works of Uis predecessors fasteoed 
trammels upon his mind, Mrhich he has 
i^ever been able completely to get nd of; 
and that to this source, in short, may his 
greatest defect be ascribed — bis want of 
originality. Perhaps this view of Mr. 
Lawrence's mental constitution may not 
seem quite so visionary or hypercritical, 
when it is consi(^ered of what materials 
l^s productions are composed, and how 
freely he has availed himself, in every in- 
iit^ee, of the labours of others. The 
lecture^ OH the natural history of man, 
fr« a compilation from beginning to 
end; and even for the ge|*m of that 
iprork, the ohnoxions mnlmel principles 
vvhich it contains, Mr. JL^iwrence is 
Itrictly no further accoimta^Ie, than in 
f far as he has catered them> and served 
^mi up. The same may be said of his 
^* Coipparative Anatomy** in ** Ree*' Cy- 
clopedia,*' which he undertook after Dr. 
klaoartaey had resigned them, upon being 
fippoioted CO the Dubiin professorsliip-* 
tho^ articles are most freely borr^wccl 
from the French. And with regard to the 
lectures on surgery, perhaps no man of 
Mr. Lawrence's (Standing in the professioa 
could contrive to deliver a course less 
original. ^ much fi^r tiie early habit he 
nccpured of dealing with other men's 
ideas. 

He was still a very young man when he 
was appointed one of the surgeons to St. 
Bartholomew's hospital ; nor could he 
bave been much more than thlMy when 
^e delivered his celebrated lectures on 
man before the College of Surgeons, as 
^eir Professor of Anatomy audPbysi- 
jQlogy. It is generally actmitted, indeed, 
Ihat his best apology for the ceuMie whieh 
be pursued on that occasion, is to be 
Bought in the circuraistanee of his com* 
parative youth when entrusted with the 
4i»ties of the chair; but it was the same 
circumstance that endowed him with that 
impetuosity which gav^ such a tone of 
firmness to all bis dictations. He could 
uoti or would afiect not to see why it 
should sot be permitted him to broach 
what opinions he pkased. But this was 
4iot all. In bis second exhibition, when 
t'tttering upon another seiies of those 
lectures, his resentment at the obstruction 
which had been offered to the dissemi^ 
nation of his principles, bordered abx 
^lutely upon fierceness. His fceUngs, or 
at least the language in which he repre- 
sented them, may be judged of by the 
following indignant burst ; *' My opinions 
are published— they were not brought 
forward secretly — tbey have never shunned 
the ligjht — and they sliall never be con- 
<;ealcd nor eompromifieU* Without thU 



freedom of inquiry and specdi thie dn'y «# 
your professors would be irksonVe and 
humiliating — they would be dishonotired 
in tiieir own eyes, and iu the estimation 
of the public. Tlie«e privileges, gentk-r 
men, sliall never be surrendered by nie-< 
I will not be set down nor cried down by 
any person in any place, or under any 
pretexts. However flattering it may be to 
ny vanity to wear this gown, if it in*i 
volve any sacrifice of independence^-tho 
smallest dereiietion of die rifht to examine 
freely the subjects on which 1 address you; 
and to express fearlessly the result of my 
investigations — I would strip i| off in- 
stantly.*' The time presenfly came when 
the Philosophy of our profe^or'was to btf 
put to the test— a te^t not quite so severe 
or inquisitorial as Galileo's, yet equally 
efficacious in producing a like resnlt. Tl^ 
interest, the pecuniary interest of tbit 
philosopher was likely- to be affectcfd, and 
bis principles were net found to be so 
firmly fixed as to present an obstacle 
to the current of his prosperity. Hiii 
character liad sunk rapidly in the estk 
niation of, at least, the religions if not 
the most influential part of tlie commuuity^ 
and in^819, when tlie period of the aimnal 
re-election of the surgeoit to Betblehen^ 
Hospital arrived, Mr. Lawrence was re-4 
je<^ted. This was the first practical re* 
prisai on him — it was sudden too. Bnt 
he had still many admirers, who were 
resolved to uphold him for his bold 
independence. They rallied round him^ 
and he was subsequently leinstaled is 
the place, but upon tlie understanding 
that he should put forth no mote of those 
Oflensive tenets. A few years after, bow^ 
ever, be waa upon the point of being 
thrown out again; but a timely letter to 
Sir R. C. Glyna, the president of Beth- 
lehem, wos deemed a sutScient recsnta* 
tion to justify his return. Mr. Waitliraan^ 
too, made wonderful exertions in his fa^ 
vour on the occasion, and ultimately fe* 
cured his election by a majority of two to 
one. it may be observed^ tlwt the " re^ 
cantation" is of a very qualified character ; 
it, ui reality, soet no fartl^r tlian to ex- 
press sorrow n»r his imprudence in pubiisht- 
ing his opinions, and • winds up rwith a 
solemn promise never to do the like again. 
Mr. Lawrence's obnoxious hypothesis 
is not a very complicated one — perhaps 
its chief merit consists iu its siinplicityj 
According to him, organised differs from 
inorganised matter merely by the •addition 
of certain propertUe, which are called vitat, 
as senMbility and irritabifity. • Masses of 
matter endowed with these new properties 
become organs, and systems of organs 
constitute an animal frame, and execute 
distinct purpobcs and functions — for 
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fiioetioiif, and pvrpOMS carried into exe- onmstaaco alone can ao explanation of 

ciition, ' are here synonymous ** Life it fhe plienomenon be songlit. 
tit assemblage of ail the - fimetions (or As a prufesnioiial man, Mr. Lawrence 

purposes), and the general result of their ranks most deservedly high. In all th^ 

<*«Mf ■««* <* IJfe, therefore, npoii this hy« more valuable accomplishmenti of a go^d 



exerctse.^ 

pothesis, instead of brinf^ a two-fold of- 
three-fold reality, rnnnini; in a combined 
stream or in parallel lines, has no reality 
wbatever-^it has no esse, or independent 
existence. It is a mere assemblage of 
furposes, and accidental of temporary »ro- 
prtieM — a series pf phenomena (as Mr: 
Lawrence has himself expressed it)-— a 
name wtthmit a thmg. ** We know not," 
says I10, *< tlie nature of the truth that 
nnites these phenomena, tliough we are 
sensible that aconnexion most exist \ and 
this conviction is sufficient to indiictvus to 
jpve it a tiame, which the ^volgar regard as 
the sign of a particular principle — tliongb, 
In tact, that name commonly Indicates the 
luiemhiitge M>f the fhemmfn^ which liave 
^casioned its formation." The human 
frame, on this 9nt>posftton, ronst be simply 
nccounted a sort vf barrel-organ/ possess- 
ing a systematic arrangemc^nt^^of parts^ 
tdayed. npon bj peculiar powers, aiul exe* 
roting particular pieces, or purposes; and 
life is the music product by the general 
assemblage, or- result of th« karmoniotis 
action ; so long as either the vital or the 
■lecbanieal instrement is duly wound up 
by a regular supply of food, or of the wind, 
so long the'music will continue ; but both 
are worn out by their own action, and 
when the machine will no longer work, 
the VJe has tl»e same close as the nrasic, 
an«l accordingly, « 

** II ■ redit id aibihiin, qiio4 fiut ante aihil*'* 

We sluMild gladly be silent on some 
later transactions in the career of Mr. 
Lawrence, but truth demands of us a few 
brief remarks, on one or t«0 more heads, 
A spirit of reform had been for years (and, 
pcrliapA, It is not yet subsided) haunting 
and agitating the members of the College 
•f Surgeons; Mr.Lan^rence early identi- 
fied himself with the discontented party ; 
l>ecame eventually their champion, and 
did battle for them with all his force and 
fitrvonr. Hf lieaded them ^in aU thfcir 
inroads, for some time upon the cpuncil ; 
and vowed never to denert the cansci 
until their united exertions should be 
crowned with success in the procoral of a 
new charter, with a thorough reform of 
all abuses. Nor did he hesitate upon all 
occasions to denounce the governing body, 
and to join in the cry. of vituperation as 
iuudly as the rest. But of late, an ex- 
traordinary, an unnatural calm has ensued. 
Mr. Lawrence' has accepted a ^eat at this 
f ery uareformcd board -y and tu this cir- 



sfiigeon, he is inferior to few. He may 
not be so dexterous and capital an operator 
as Sir Asiley Cooper^ or Mr. Key^ bnt 
in all that tact, and judgment, and skill, 
which is quite as valuable as dexterity in 
the use of the knife, he cannot, perhaps,- 
be excelled. It is his boast, as it slionid 
be thift of every surgeon wlio loves the art 
he professes, that the necessity for per- 
forming operations — thanks to the great 
advances that have been made in th^ 
knowledge of medical treatiuent — ^has won* 
derfutly declined of late ye^rs. In Si. 
Bartliolomew*s Ho^ipital, we have beard 
him say, the number of operations now 
annually performed is not half what it was 
thirty years ago; and tlie decrease has 
been progressive within the intcrvenin|< 
pieriod. This is a glorious testimony to 
the progress of sound professioual prin-* 
eiples. 



KNOWLEDGR FOR THE PEOPLE j 

OR, THE PLAIN " WHY AND BECAUSE.*'* 



Why does water thrown, on a brisk and 
flaming fire, apparently increase the conr 
bustion ? 

' Because the water is .converted into 
steam, which, expauding and mixing wltll 
the fhime, causes it to spread out into a 
much larger volume than it otherwise would 
have occupied. * 

Why does sunshine extrngnish a fire ? 
'- Because the rays engage the oxygen 
which had hitherto supported the fire. > 

Why does a fire burn briskly and clearly 
in cold weather? 

Because the air being more dense, af- 
fords more notirishment to the fire. 
- Why does a poker laid across a dull fire 
revive it ? , ' '* 

^ Becante the poker receives and concen- 
trates the Ireat, and causes a draught 
throngh the fire. 

Why do we stick a pin in a rush-light to 
extinguish it? ♦ 

Because the pin conducts away so much 
heat that the tallow will not melt, or rise 
in the wick. 

Why dors the heater of a tea*urn soon 
change when placed near the water? 

Because it parts with its heat to the 
water, .until both arc of the same tctti- 
perature. 
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A FRENCH GENTLEMAN'S JLETTER. 



Wby is a harp or a pi«no-fort«, wbicli is 
wcU liiued ill a morning drawing-room, 
not perfectly in tnne wtien a crowded 
evening party. lias heated the room ? 

Because the expansion of the strings 
is greater than that of the wooden frame- 
work ; and in cold the reverse will happen. 
— Amott. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing shot 
loosely and easily in a cold day, and stick 
in a warm one P 

Because in the latter there is a greater 
expansion of the gate and railing than of 
the earth on which they are placed. 

Why are thin glass tamblers.less liable 
to be broken by boiling water, than thick 
on 6s p 

. Because the heat pervades the thin vcs- 
s^els almost instantly, and with impunity, 
wliercas thicker ones do not allow a ready 
passage of heat. 

Why does strays or ^annel prevent the 
freezing of water in pipes during winter? 

Q,ecaose it is a slow conducting screen 
or 'covei^ig, a)rid jtluis prevents heat pas- 
sing out of the pipe. By tiic same means 
the hpat is restrained in steam pipes. 

Why is profoiie perspir^tiun so cooling to 
labouring men, and all "evaporation pro- 
ductive of cold ? 

Because of the necessity of a large 
quantity of caloric being combined with 
DvidSy to convert them into vapour or 
gas. 

Why do persons take cold by sitting in 
wet clothes' 

Because they suddenly lose a large por- 
tion of heat, which is carried otl'fruni' the 
body by the evaporation of the water from 
the clothes. 

Why, in hot countries, do persons con- 
tinnaliy. throw water on cortaius which 
there form the sides of apartments? 

Because the evaporation of the water 
absorbs a vast deal of heat, and makes the 
apartments cool and refreshing. ' '" 

> Why does the sulphuric acid in fire 
bottles 80 often fail in igniting tlic 
matches ? 

Because the acid is continually attract- 
ijig motxture from the air, owing to the ini- 
perr'ect manner of closing the bottles. 
. Why should the bottom of a tea^k£ttle 
be black, ^nd the top polished P 

Because the bottom has to absorb heat, 
viiiich is' aided by rough and blackened 
surfaces ; and the top has to retain heat^ 
which is ensnred by polished onCs. 
• Why is a crust so frequently seen on the 
iusides of tea-kettles and boilers? 

Because of the hard water boiled in 
them, which holds in solution carbonate 
of liuie, but being long boiled, the latter is 
lit) longer soluble, aud becomes precipi- 
tated. ' . . 



. Why is water, when boiled, mawkish 
and insipid? 

Because the gases whieh it contained 
have been esjielled by boiling. 

• Why is hard water by boiling brought 
nearly to tlie state of soft ? 

Because it is freed from its gases; and 
its earthy salts and substances, by which 
its hardness was produced, are precipi- 
tated. 

• Why is it wasteful to put fuel under a 
boiliug pot, with the hope of making the 
water hotter ? 

Because the water £an only boil, and 
it does so at m deg of the thermos 
meter. 

Why was paleness in ales formerly much 
prize<i ? 

. Because they were intended thus to imi- 
tate the white wines of the continent. 

Why do brewers put crabs' claws, 
egg-shells, &c into thctr sprirg-brewed 
ales? 

Because of the power of those articles 
to absorb the fiist germs of the acid fer- 
mentation. 

Why is strong ale improved by bot- 
tling? 

Because it retains good body, and unaU 
tered saccharine matter enough, to permit 
a slow and long-continued fermentation;, 
during which time it becomes mellow to 
the taste, aud highly vinous. 

Why are certain ales called XX (double 
X) and XXX (treble X)? 
. Because, originally, all ale or beer, sold 
^t or above ten shillings per barrel, was 
reckoned to be strongt an^ was therefore 
subject to a higher duty. The cask which 
contained this Mrong beer was then first 
marked with an X, signify iug ten; hence 
the present quack-like denominations of 
XX and XXX, 



A FRENCH GENTLEMAN'S LETTEI^ 
TO AN ENGLlbU FRIEND IN 
LONDON.t 



Ah my deer -frend — I can not feel the 
pfaisif I expres^fl to come^to 'your coontiy 
ebprming, for yMi see. -'' We are arrive at 
Soutliampton before yesterday at one bonr 
of the afternooh, and we are debarked very 
nice. I'never believe you when at Panris, 
you tell me that the Englishwomen get on 
much before our women : but novir I agree 
quite with you ; I know yon laughing at 
your countrywomen for take such long 
steps ! My faith ! ] never saw snch a hiode 

t From the Cpmic Offering for 1631. 
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t« walk ; tliey take steps long like the 
man ! Vt'ry pretty women ! but not equal 
to ours ! White skins, and the tint fresh, 
but they have no mouthn nor no eyes. 
Onr women have lips like rose-buttons^ 
and eyes of lightning : the English have 
month wide like the toads, and their eyes 
are like dreaming sheepa,''^ as one of our 
very ta'ented writers say " nionton qui 
rcve." It is ex^cellent, that. I aui not per- 
ceived so many English ladies lipsy as I 
eKpect: our General Pilon lay they all 
drink brandy : this I have not seen very 
much. I was very surprise to see the 
people's hair of any colour but red, be- 
cause all our travellers say there is no 
other hair seen, except red or white! 
Hut 1 come here tilled with candour, and I 
say 1 Jtace sem some people whose hair was 
not red. Yon tell me often at Paris, that 
we have no ro^sic in France. My dear 
friend, how y«n are deceived yourself! 
Our music is the 6nest in the world, and 
the German come after: vou other En- 
glish have no music ; and if yoo had some, 
you Jiave no language to sing with. It is 
necessary that you may avow yonr lan- 
gfiai;e.isnot useful for the purpose ordinary 
of the world. Your window of shop are 
all filled at French names—*' des gros de 
Naples,** '*desuros des Indes," *' des gros 
d'etV &c. If English lady go for de- 
mand, shew me, if you please, sir, some 
f* fets of Naples," some "fats of India," 
and some *' fats of summer," the linen- 
draper not nnderstand at all. Then the 
colours different at the silks. People say, 
** puce ^vanouie," " oeil de Tempereur,*' 
•* damroess, d'enfer," ** feu de Top^ra ;" 
but you never hear lady say, 1 go for have 
gown made of ** fainting fleas,*' or "^em- 
perors' eyes," or " opera fires,*' or of the 
*' flames" of a place which you tell me once 
for say never to ears polite! Vou also like 
icry much our musique in England; the 
street-organs tell you best the taste of the 
people, and I hear them play always, 
'*Le petit tambour,'* Oh, gardezvoui, 
bergerette," ** Do.rmez, mes cheres 
amours,'* and twenty little French airs, of 
which we are fatigued there is a long 
time* I go this morning for make visit to 
the boose of a very nice family. When I 
am there some time, I deniand of the young 
ladies, what for they not go, out? One 
reply, ** Thank you, sir, we are always 
oblige f«r stay at home, because papa 
e»joy such very had health.** I say, •* Oh 
yt-s! How do yoo do your papa this morn- 
ing, misses '.*'—" He is much worse, I am 
oblige to you sir 1" I bid them good bye, 
and think in myself how the English are 
odd to enjoy bad health, and, the young 
ladies much obliged to me because their 
papa was much worse ! ** Chacuu a son 



go6t," as we say. In my road to cofne 
home, 1 see a board on a sate, and I slopped 
myself for read him. He wa:» for say, any 
pemons beating carpets, playing cricket 
and sueli like diversions there, should be ' 
persecuted. My taitb ! yon other En- 

giish are so droll to find any diversion in 
eating carpets! Yet it b quite as amus- 
ing as to play the cricket, to beat one 
little ball with big stick, then run about 
like madmen, then throw away big stick, 
and get great knock upon yonr face or 
legs. And tlien at cards again! What 
stupid game whist. Play for amuse people, 
but may not laugh any! Ah! how the 
English are droll I I have nothing of more 
for say to yon at present ; bnt I am soon 
seeing you, when i do assure yoo of the 
eternal regard and everlasting affection of 
your moQh attached frend. 



A TRIP TO THE SEA.f 

One warm evening in Joly, I tat re- 
posing myself, after the labours of the 
day, at an open window in a scmi-fasbion- 
able street in London, feeling as languid 
and cross as an animal out of lis element 
may very excusably be. My wife was 
pursuing some female occupation near me* 
and 1 envied her woman's useful resource 
— the needle, that pleasant mean betwixt 
idleness and application, which allows the 
mind to repose or expatiate at will, to rest 
on a few inches of cambric, or to float 
over the whole extent of space and time | 
to bury itself amidst the light furniture of 
a work-box, or to sink into the deptlis of 
memory and reflection. I pined for some 
such busy idleness, fretted and fidgetted 
from heat and ennui, and strove to force 
up my windows to an undue extent, as 
wisely as if a starving man shoiUd hope to 
obtain food by expanding his month un- 
naturally wide. In vain I panted for air, 
it was not to be bad, and I exasperated 
my annoyances, by brooding with my 
mind's eye over some of the fresh, cool, 
lovely spots where I had formerly lingered 
away many delicious hours. *' How cool 
and delightful Beech Copse must be this 
evenuig !" said I. 

<* Qr the Mill-grove,'* replied my wife, 
<' And what a sun-set there must .be 
from Hawthorn Hill," I rejoined, as I 
watched a fleecy cloud of- pale crimson 
float between the opposite chimneys. 
** Do you remember how often we used to 
watch it from thence the summer before 
we were married ?" 

f From the New Moutk/y aud London Maga. 
*ine.-.Wo. CXIX. 
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** Ami tlie sfimmcr after wnrd«, when we 
Vrere ai the sea/' my wife replied, and to 
k stranger the words would have conveyed 
no deeper meaning than the preceain^ 
part of onr conversation^ but to me they 
spoke volumes, add while tiiey brought 
tbe oceaif and its glories befof^ me, and 
made me thirst for its lifei-rejiewiug 
breezes, they recalled also sundry matri- 
monial debates opon t);ie prudence and 
possibility of a vivit to a watering-place. 

I rose and walked up and down the 
room, and the conversation took a . less 
romantic turn— for tiiy first words con- 
tained an enumeration of domestic ex-» 
peoMS and pecuniary difficulties. Money, 
Ihat most fiital foe to matrimonial 
peace, was on the tMjtis, and tones became 
4i covrse less gentle, and brows less 
smooth. - * . 

" The boy*s schooling, and your confine- 
ment, and Emma's Uluesj, have been heavy 
expenses this year, and next spring the 
house mu^t be pajtitied, and business is by 
no means as plentiful as I could wish. 
Then I want law-books dreadfully, and 
altogether a trip to the sea wouFfi be a very 
extravagant, im{5rifdent (bing, unless, in<* 
deed, my diJatory client Mr. D 
would pay his bill ; but of this there is no 
hope." 

*' Well, my dear," said my wife, in a 
resigned tone, ** say no more about it, but 
I certainly tluiik sea-air would do the 
children a gre^t deal of jjood, for they 
look pale, and are fractious, and unlike 
Ihenwelves." A short brisfk qnarrel in the 
adjoining ix)em, and the bahjrs faint 'que- 
rulous cry from the nnr!«cry above, were 
opportunely timed to confirm her assertion. 
But I was inexorable, for, alas ! necCHsrtjr 
conypeUed me so to be ; yet my enforced 
and disagreeable prudence, instead of 
filling me with conifortable self-satisfac- 
tion, and thus rendering virtue its own 
reward, rather vexed and irritated me. I 
do not know what effect " letting I dare 
not wait upon I would,'' may have had on 
** tlje poor «at io the adage," i)ftt I should 
suppose from my own experience that it 
increased very considerably its love of 
teaeing and scratching. As I paced tlte 
ea?pet, my eye, hungry for grievancesj 
discovered Hiat .the colours were faded, 
and wandering round the room, detected 
a blind that had not been mended, and 
a book that had been misplaced, my ear 
meiHitime t^ecame doKcately sensitive, was 
aABoyed by the Zoning lullaby in "the 
miroery abtWe, and the creaking of the 
footman's shoes in the pantry below, and 
waa at lei^th so distracted by the unne- 
cessarily loud rap of tite postman, that I 
hurried down stairs to express my dis- 
pleasure. T returned with.imoiKhL br«w# 



a smiling countenance, and nn open letteV^ 
which contained the information that the 
amount of iMr. D.'s bill bad been paid 
into my banker's. Matters now assumed 
a very different aspect ; I wa^ enabled to 
issue signals for pleasure instead of rules 
of prndeiice, and in a few moments wq 
were Kurrouuded by our shouting raptur- 
ous little ones, who, with childltdod's usual 
ardour and aptitude to happiness, i^cemed 
to anticipate ten times more eaiierly than 
ourselves the delights of a trip to the sea, 
though they knew but indistinctly m what 
tli6se delights consivtld. Puzzling qnes-* 
tions succeeded each other with amusing 
rapidity, and sands aiKl clifft*, boats and 
bathinx machines, waves, storms, and por^ 
l^oises ; seaweeds, shrimps, and shells, 
formed the sole snbjects of unwearying in- 
quiry and un^iuccessful descnpt'ioi> for the 
remainder of the evening. At length th« 
thildfen were dismissed to be<l, aud my 
wife and I sat down with maps, road- 
b(»(^s, and '* a gnide to the waterings 
places" before us, in order to settle where 
we should go — an important query to 
persons of moderate means, f^lio havinj^ 
resolved once in a way to pay a high 
price for health and pleasure, are ner-( 
vously aiVaid of not receiving the proper 
quantum of each. One place was too hot, 
another too expensive, a third toe distant ; 
one was too gay, another too dull ; at this 
there was indHlerent batiiing, at that no 
pretty inland walk' ; some 'insnperabl^ 
objection put half of the rival candidates 
kwri de combat^ and, as we successively 
enumerated the remaittder, we found that 
in each " some defect in it did qoarret 
with the noblest grace it had, and piit if 
to the foil." Like ether dainty people, 
we seemed starving in the'^midst of plenty^ 
and a perplexing interval Off indecision fol- 
lowed ; at length we fixed upon Dover^ 
because our cooK happened to have a consrii 
there who would engage a liouse for tis ; a 
motive entirely distant from any of those 
by which we had resolved Our* selection' 
sliosld be deterrakied. And so tire mighty 
matter was arranged, and in less- than ft 
week I handed my family- into a Dovet 
coaeh, monnted the top myself, and in 
a thorough holiday-mood set out for the 
sea. Every Londoner mnst have felt the 
ebeerfukiess, the good-hmnonr, th« be- 
Bf^ity, Md philanthropy, wMeh st/ddenly 
animate him when at abont ei^hf or teil 
Riiled from his smoky home, country 
breeses and country prospects begin to 
greet htm. The eoncetted man ^ves him^^ 
self mnrh credit for all these amiable feel4 
ings, the philosopher speculates on the. 
greater share which matter or spirit has in 
|Mt>diieiug them; but for myself, I wa« 
oantooted nvith bdn^ extreinely coojfor(i 
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'liblef and apticipatuig still greater plea- 
«iires to come. i\nt about noon a consi- 
derable change took place in the state of 
•affairs, and when a violent and continned 
•rain bad driven me to take refuge with my 
family io^de the coach, an opportunity 
was afforded for discovering how m«eh of 
my late exhilaration and contentment was 
dependant npon outward drcumstances. 
Alas { a man whirled quickly tbrongh the 
open air in the sunshine is a very different 
being from him who is cooped np with two 
women and five diildren in a narrow space 
till he is heated almost to fusion, and 
•cramped nearly to dislocation. I never 
before was fnlly aware of the thousand ills 
^rfaich flesh i^ heir to^ or of the various 
ahapes they can assnme. A suspended 
bonnet flapped continually id my facfe, 
and tyro or three parasols and nmbrellas 
ran tlieir united points into my side, one 
•of my children fell to sleep on my knee, 
anoiher smeared me all over with bread 
artd butter, and the mirse seemed to take 
•every opportunity of treading on my 
.corns. One moment 1 was ordered to 
put the window rip because it rained in, 
and the next to pot it down because 
Emma was sick ; the baby never ceased 
whinins;, and the tiresome nurse sang to it 
- twice as lond as there was any occasion 
for ; my eldest boy was incessantly jump- 
ing up to watch for a mile-stone, and m^ 
youngest urging me to sing ** Kole Bri- 
tannia.*' My patience, meanwhile, was 
rapidly exhausting, and was only pre- 
. aervied in a ivavering existence by means 
of occasinal glances at the placid connte- 
•liance of my wife, who, like many others 
of her sex, possesses that happy power of 
resisting the petty annoyances of life 
-Which is so seldom found in company with 
masculine dignity and courage. Tired 
•and hot as she was, no'fretfnl word or 
look escaped her ; she could still smile at 
the Inconvenient mirth, and ill-timed acti- 
vity of the children; still point encon- 
•tagingiy at the breaking cloud, and talk 
cheeringly of to-morrow's pleasures } white 
I sat the very image of despair and 
gloom, and had just persuaded myself that 
it wonid rain incessantly for six weekft, 
when the sntt shone again, and I hastened 
outside to uncrook my limbs and restore 
•my temper. The fresh air speedily im- 
proved my spirits, and a good dinner at 
Cantefbnry had its usual effect upon mind 
as well as body. At length the noblest 
and most exhilarating sight under heaven, 
tiie broad bosom of the ocean sparkling 
under a clondless sun, met our longing, 
.watching eyes ; and after a dislocating 
jolt throngh rough and narrow streets, 
our whole party was safely deposited at a 
comfortable-kmKiBf liouse, where the 
Vol. Vlt K 



co«Jk*a coiisin wais ready to receive as, and 
a host of tradesmen to ask our costoai. 
And now another domestic scene pou 
'curred, aearcely less formidable to maa^ 
unwonted eyes and eara, than -the niiseriea 
•which I had endured in the moruiag on a 
more contuied theatre. Of all the peiu 
plexing medleys of bustle and noise which 
I ever witnessed, the arrival of a large fa* 
mily.at a watering-place is eOrtainly 
the most Babel-like and over-whelming^ 
From above came the thundering noise of 
•the trnnks in thedr progress to their desti* 
nation, accompanied by an incessant slans- 
ming of doors^ opening and shotting of 
drawers, and that bouncing, stamping sort 
of walk, those unnecessarv qaestions, use- 
less complaints, and perplexed directiona, 
by which servants delight to make ^* con* 
fusion worse oonfoonded." From below 
arose the clattering of tea-things and 
saucepans, the repetition of inventories, 
the importunities of tradesmen the cook's 
groans over the inconveniences of the 
range, and the footman*s murmurs at those 
of the pantry. Meanwhile, the children 
did their best to add to the tumult; the 
baby whined, Emma claimoured for her 
tea, George took a fancy to play on his 
trumpet, and the two elder boys first sent 
one of the niaids into hysterics by leaning 
too far ont of a window, and then gave 
-another a race by slipping out of the house 
and making <he best of their way to the 
beach; Upon this hint I resolved to speak, 
and repairing to the destined nursery, 
wliere my wife was quietly snperintendinv 
tlie arrangement of the baby's crib : I said, 
in rather a conscious tone, " My dear, it 
appears to me f cannot be of the least use, 
and I think the best thing I could do 
woiild be to take the boys out for half an 
hopr ; tea cannot be ready yet, for tjiere 
is no knife in the house to cut the bread 
with, and Martha has jnst broken the only 
tea-pot.'* My wife iooked np from the 
trunk over which she wa# leaniqg. aifi 
gave her consent to my proposal wiMi 
a smile which scorned to say, <* Hoir glad 
yqu are of i^n exoase for getting out of this 
bustle," and down stairs I hurried as fast 
as possible, withopt either allowing myself 
to criticise my ow:n motives, or to hear 
,Qne of the maida say to another, " Perhaps 
master car tell ns.'! Before they bad set- 
tled the '* perhaps," I was op my road to 
tl^e shore;, my boys shooting .from .wonder, 
surprise, and delight, and myseUP ahnoit 
wishing tlmt some such ebullition weae 
permitted to my own strong and ,e«cited 
feelings. When we returned hoaie the 
chaos and the whirlwind . bad svbaidefl 
into order and repose ; the baby and Em- 
-ma were in bed a^id asleep ; the servants 
had begun to move less rapidly 4uid speak 
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JANET SMITH'S "CHAMf»IT POTATOES." 



:lflM l^^ndty ; ' tbe tea ^as made, sb'rimps 
jmd bread and butter ready for ns ; and i 

jny wife looking calnii tired» and happy, 
invited me to my first holiday meal. OU! 
Uie delights of that meal, all present com- 
forts enhanced by tbe refreshing conscious- 
ness that they were the first-frnits of a 

-coming season of rest and tranqniliity! 

.Wliat man of wealth and leisure can duly 

-estimate tbe keennes of that enjoyment 

. which is sharpened by previous labour and 
GonfinemeniP Who but the man of business 

. can nnderstand the luxury of having no- 
thing to do? At the sea we are privileged 

.to be idle; thither neither the toils of bu- 
siness nor of dissipation should pursue ns ; 

.there the philosopher should trifie, the 
statesman observe no prognostics but those 
of the weather, and the gravest student 
read nothing but novels. Preserve me 

. from the man who is so laboriously ami 
unremittingly wise as to think it childisii 
to spend hours in throwing pebbles into 

> the sea, or waste of time to sit on the beach 
counting the waves. If a trip to the sea 
does not usually prodnce as salubrious an 
efect upon our moral as upon our cor- 
poreal irame, it is, perhaps, that we do 
not, pursue the proper regimen— we are 

. too busy or too gay, we cheiish silly ac- 
quainlances, invent silly amusements—- we 

.dress, and dance, and raffie— niirae-np a 
public breakfast into its wearying perfec- 

.tion, or welcome with open arms a con- 
juror or infant Roscius-^reading, ap- 
parently, lest Fasliion and Folly should lie 
obliged to leave us a breathingrtime for 
refiection, and *^ leisure to be good.*' 



*»M * »»*^»»*»^*, 



JANET SMITH'S " CHAMPIT 
POTATOES.'*t 

It was in the character of a schooLboy 
' tliat I became aeqnainted wifh old Janet 
*8mifb, who lived in a cottage over- 
shaddwed bv an ash«tree, and by her 
whe<ri earned a subsistence for herself and 
a somewhat sickly granddaughter. Janet 
had a particular «^ay, still the practice in 
Dumfrieshire, of dressing or preparing her 
meal of potatoes. Thejr were scraped, 
'well dried^ salted, beetled, buttered, 
milked, and nltimately rumbled into the 
most beautiful and palatable consistency. 
In short, they became that first, and, be- 
yond the limits of tbe south country, least 
known of all delicacies, *' champit po- 
tatoes." As I returned often hungry and 

t From the Ediaboirgh Litcrwy JournsL— 
JJo_, CIV. . _ 



weary from schy>ol, Janet's pot pre$f tited 
r itself to me, banging In the. reek, and at a 
considerable elevation from the fire, astlte 
most tempting of ail obje«its< Infacty Ja- 
net, knowing that my hour of return from 
school was full two hours later than hers 
of repast, took this method of reserving for 
me a full heaped spoonful of the residue of 
her and her Jessicas meaL Never while I 
live, and live by food, shall I forget tlie 
exquisite feelings of eager delight with 
which that single overloaded spoonful of 
beat or cAcunpil potatoes were devoured. 
There are pleasures of sentiment and ima- 
gination of which Ihave occasionally par- 
taken, and others connected with what is 
called the heart and affections ; all these 
are beauliful and engrossing in their way 
and in their season, but to a hungry school- 
boy, who has devoured bis dinner '* piece" 
ere ten o'clock a. m., and is returning to 
his home at a quarter before ^^^e^ the pre- 
sentiment, the sight, and, above all, the 
taste and reflection connected with the 
swallowing of a spoonful — and such a 
spoonful !— of Janet Smith's potatoes, is, 
to say nothing flighty or extravagant, not 
less seasonable than exquisite. As my 
tongue walked slowly andcautionsly round 
and round the lower and upper boun- 
daries of the delicious load, as if loath ra- 
pidly to diminish that hulk^ which the 
craving, stomach would have wished to 
have been increased, had it been tenfold, 
my whole soul was mpt in Blysium; it 
tumbled about, and rioted in an excess of 
delight, a kind of feather-bed of downy 
soAness. Drinking is good enough in its 
season, pa rticubirly when one is thirstv; 
but the pleasures attendant on the satis^- 
ing of '* the appetite" for me! — this is 
assuredly the great — the master gratifi- 
cation. 

But Janet did not only deal in potatoes, 
she had likewbe a cheese, and on pressing 
.occasions, a bottle of beer besides; the 
one stood in a kind of corner press or cup- 
board, wIriUt the other occupied a still lets 
dignified position beneath old Janet's bed. 
To say the troth of Janet's cheese, it was 
not much beholden to the maker. It 
might have been advantageously cut into 
bullets or marbles, such was its hardnesa 
and solidity-^but tlien, in thoae days, my 
teeth were good—and, with a keen sto- 
machy and willing mind, much may be 
efifected even on a *^ three times skimmed 
sky-blue!" The beer, for which I have 
often adventured into the ** terra incog- 
nita" already mentioned, even at the price 
of a prostrate person and a dusty jacket 
r— was excellent— brisk, frothy, and nippy 
—my breuth still goes when 1 think of it. 
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WHO, OR WHAt, AM I? 



WHO, OR WHAT AM 1 ? 



' « O, it is monstrods ! moftstroos !. 
Metboughi: the biUows spoke, and told me of it.** 



Do yoi| not hear a soft and gentle niiir- 
ninr? *Tis like the gentle drowsy song 
with which the infant lulls itself to sleep 
upon the mother's lap. Tlus is my 
Yoice 1 

Do you not hear a noise — a hoarse, tur- 
bulent, rushing, roaring, noise P This, too, 
is my voice ! 

Haire >ou not admired the gliding mo- 
tion of some gentle fair with '* prace in 
her steps and heaven in her «y^ P'* This 
is the way I often come to salute you! 
And when I go, ** 'tis murmuring, loath to 
part," 

Have yon not marked a hurried, uplifted- 
motion, like rampant horses, with snowy 
manes? This, too, is the manner of my 
approach ! In fact, 1 am made u^ of con- 
tradictions. ' ... 

Were I to enumerate my deods, yon 
would not only accuse me of vanity, but of 
hypocrisy and falsehood ! 

I have been the means of conquering na- 
tions* and my jdomlnion is greater than 
that of an Alexander or a Csesar ! 
. Like a mighty conqueror, I have over- 
whelmed whole territories, aud left no 
trace behind ! I sometimes bring peace td 
tbe wretched, and wretchedness to tlie 
peacefpl 1 I often bring smiles to the brow 
of an anxious friend, and '* waft a sigh 
from Indus to tlie Pole/* I have been the 
ruin of thousands, and made the fortune of 
tens of thou^nds! 

In the main, I am generous and noble; 
spurning oppression, and pinch averse to 
concealment. I 'make a powerful resist- 
ance to the sligbtest coercion. i&erx£S 
and his ten thousand could not imprison 
me, although he threw his chains upoa 
me ! Cannte the Great, though he could 
conquer the Anglo-Saxons,' could not re- 
sist my advances upon his territory, al- 
thongh I came unattended ancl unarmed. 
' My complexion is as yari.ed ' as i\\p 
chamelion's ; and one calls me black, an- 
other white, and a third red; yet. I do 
affirm^ I am neither bliack, whit/e, nor red! 
Yesterday I was bluet to-day' I Bm green J 
It is said, that the surface of the chamev 
lion has the peciiliar property of reflecting 
iurrounding colours, which accounts for its 
various hues at different periods. This is 
precisely my own case. Kome people call 
hie superficial— ancl with some show of rea<> 
son j I have so much show on my surface^ 
that few look farther-* 

Be who woatd smecU for peafh most dive below. 
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and those who loond tne, will find how 
profound I am. I despise low cnaning, 
bnt I am dieep— very decp^— " ftiH fathom 
five ; '* and, withont being witty, I have a 
great deal of Attic salt in my composition. 
Inconstant as the winds, yet 1 am ever 
punctual in my appointments ; *' true aa. 
the needle to the Pole." Being thos strict, 
in my assignations, I never wait far any 
one ; indeed my regularity in this respect, 
has becbme proverbial, and if you reflect 
on tlie natnre of my attributes, you will, 
discover perpetual motion. Of ail oonntries,. 
I prefer Great Britain, though myself a. 
cosmopolite. We love those we Jiave. 
obliged' — and her pre-eminent power, 
amongst nations is due to me. What 
would commerce be without me ? ' A mere, 
traffic of pilfars. My wealth is so great,, 
and 1 have so many untoached hoards, that 
the Bank of England wonid weigh as 
Dotliing in the balance. My pearls are of 
the choicest kind} richer far than any. 
**jewel-in an Ethiopia ear;" indeed, my 
possessions are as incalculable as tlie 
sands upon the shore ! 

Moonlight is my favourite bone; and: 
then, in my happy, lucid raomentB, with a. 
sHveiy garment thrown across me by the 
Qfleen of Night, 1 pot *' my pearls upon 
■ly feet," aud *' dance upon the sands." 

There is a prejudice amongst the vulgar,, 
that the moon has great influence on^^ 
various diseases of the human frame. 
Howsoever it may be with otbers, every 
change of tlie moon has a visible effect 
upon me — although lam no Hinatic ! I^' 
am somewbat of a physician ; and so im-t 
partial in my practice, tha^ the noble 
Lord, in all the ^ boast of heraldry and 
pompof power," will receive from me the 
same treatment as the humblest individual 
in the realm. 

I need scarcely add, tliat I am a latito* 
dinarian in principle, and fond of levelling 
all distinctions; notwithstiinding which, 
my success is undoubted. 
> There never was a poet who did not 
celebrate my praise, unless it were some 
Bohemian, who never saw me; and I have 
furnished more simile, than earth, or alf, 
or sky I 

. Treacherous and deceitful; yet open 
and rough in my manners; — calm, yet 
contentions. Who or what am I f Be- 
ware how you ponder ! 

Aristotle, unable to find out the cause of 
my actions drowned himself in despi^ir.— r 
Th€ New Years G\ft fw 1831. . . 



Ball ID day, and half in nigbt, 

Chiefly prized wben least in sigb^ 

Little knowing, ever prying, 

Alvrays Jiving, always dying. 

Craving peace, yet tov^ng strife. 

Stun them up!— ^thc whole is lift.— JXtf Cam«9. 
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VAViVetlES. 



^AAIETIES. 



• Law of Mwrrwge in SMthmd^'^n A rei' 
port of a^ case of marfia^ and Hegitimaoyy 
jMtblisb^d in the last mmiber of the ^ Scot- 
tfshr Jurist,? certain principles appear to 
be «Nnntaiae4 by the judges of the conrt 
of sessioify whicb are not only at variancer 
Iffth Eojglisfa jarispriideoce,. bnt with En-: 
tfKste notions of vtmi consHtiites matrimo*' 
Ula) obligatien. We shaii (;iv<9 the fol^ 
lowing oaUiBe of tbe case^ as- it is not pro*> 
hMe that many of our readers, arc in tbe 
babit of seeing the. pnblicatioB tawhicli we 
refer :-»The defendant^ Sir R. . Honey man^ 
)iod e^deaveared to secore theaiectioBs 
Of a Mis» Campbell, who waa gpvemessf in. 
^s faitMer*! family. She hesitated to accept 
of his proposal to marry her, becaoseshe 
Was afraid that he woirid make a sacrifice 
^a the estimation of his Relatives, wliiek 
HHigbt inrjiare bis fktnre prospects, she 
btfting neitber conoczioM nor wealth to 
^aliqr ber for sueh an miioil. i}e persiste<f 
in payiiig bis addresses and, at length, she 
consented that lie shdiild ^/^ Arr wtfs* He^ 
ill retnm bad ashed hj9r to call bim fmtbetnd. 
to which she replied, *' Dearest, dearesl 
Dkk, yo« are my Irasband.*' It watt 
proired titat aflcrwards.he bad freqoently 
adibitted her ta be bis wife. Sobseqaently 
she bore two children to faoat. This was 
establisbed ; and it was farther shown, from 
the laagaage used in bis corrcspondenee, 
that ttie ednnexion was virtnoas. The 
judges were o( opinion that a promue, 
^llowed by cohabitattOBy eenstitoted 
inarnage i and tfaat it. wa& aot necessary to 
pnOf e saeb promise by written daieaments* 
kbe was accoi%Kngly declared, by the* law 
of Scotland, to be tbe le^ wife of Sir R« 
Honeynnm. 

Dumb Motions, — In Italy, a loTer, at a 
InAl, places two fin^cra tm liis metith, 
which signifies to a lady, jon are very 
handsome, and I wish to speak to you. 
If' she touches her cheek with her fan^ 
and lets it gently drop, tltat signifies 1 
eonsent ; buft if she turds ber band, it is a 
denial. At a ball in Paris, to take a lady 
put tJi> (}nce with her. Is only indijgfkrence t 
to place yourself near her is interest ; but 
to follow ber with yoilr eyes in tbe dance, 

is/ow. 

BeaV and Btrd*-*Mr. Bear being at a 
public dinner at Hammersmitliy twa gei»^ 
^emeo of Ihe ntoe of Bird lieing in the 
compifny, after the cloth was removed^ 
Mr. Bear, wtio was a good singer. Was 
called on to oblige the company with a 
song : he i i flmeUiat c l y arbse, and said, 
"Gentlemen, your conduct on this op- 
caMon is so hignty iUiprpper, that I cahnot 
belp noticing it." — ** For why ?" said the 
gentlemen. *' That yon should call ou 



a Beai^tu Sing, Wbeii you have (Wd^'Birds 
in the company." 

Watering P/ac«s.~Ttinbridge Wells is, 
like Cranboum Alley, carried to Clapbani 
Common; Bognor,- with its pebbte-stontf 
rocks, dullness below misery ; Hastings, a 
row of houses in a fives' court ; Worthing^ 
a bad imitation of its neighbour ; Bath, a 
tea-kettle, always boiRng and steaming; 
and Clieltenham a cockney edition of Ham*, 
mersmith. — Hood^ttSfojewell. 

Method of obtaining the Skeletons qf Msh. 
—.Mr. BluelKs plan is to suspend a fish in a^ 
i^essel full 6f water, into which he intro- 
duces a number of tadpoles, which devour 
the flesh, without injurmg the bones. Tli^ 
tadpoles should be taken as snjall as pos* 
sible : at tbe end of four and twenty hours 
tlie skeleton will be cleansed, but the watef 
must be renewed several times. 

Sturdy Bonapartism. — ^A courtier of ihe 
imperial reginie, conversing with some lai- 
dies who absolutely reliised to share his 
admiratiop for the Emperor Napoleon, ex* 
pressed his overflowing zeal in rather a 
novel manner. " Ladies," said he, «*I 
have such perfect confidence in the emj 
peror, that were he to call me knave, t 
might at first humbly remonstrate ; but 
were he a second time to say, with an ain 
of conviction, * I assure thee thod art a 
knave I"' As I am a man of honour, t 
would take hfs ms^esty^s word. — - SU 
Maure^s Petersburgh. 

Mrs, .TorJan.—- Mrs Jordain Was originaUy 
known as Miss Francis. Quarrelling with 
the Dublin manager, she joined Tate Wil^ 
kiiison*8 corps at Yxifk, where she took the 
name of Jordan. As I bad never heard 
(says Bernard in his " Retrospections ot 
the Stage") that Miss Francis was married^ 
I inquired of Wilkinson tbe cause, and he 
replied, ** Her name ? — Why, God bless 
you, my boy ! I gave her her name, — I 
was her sponser.'*— " You ?"" — " Yes ; 
wheu she thought of going to London, slid 
thought Miss sounded insignificant, so %he 
asked me to advise her a name :— -*Why,^ 
said|I> f my dear/ you hate crossed the vater^ 
io rit call you Jordan f * and by the memory 
pf Sam ! if she didn'^t take my, joke in 
earnest, and call herself Mrs. Jordan ever 
since." This was Tate's story j butasij^ 
was told in his usual dmbiguous way, my 
reader may attach what credence to it ha 
peases. 

Doctors Dispensed mth,^"Jn the hospital 
of the nunnery there were several sick: 
and, on our inquiring for the doctor, ana 
Asking what remedies were usually em. 
ployedt they pointed to tlie image in i 
Corner of the apartment, and said, •* Tha{ 
is our doctor; if it is God's will thie sick 
will recover ; if not, what's to be done?—^ 
stoho di€littr' On being asked^ *'If| 
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penM Ifftakfl a lej?, whai't tobe do»e ?*'. 
the reply wa», ** i^ U i» Ood^s plfasore, it 
wOl become straigbt ag^aiii.*' — Atexundir's 
Travel* in Ru$sU. 

Quim^ — Quln dining one day at a party, 
in Batb> uttered ■ometbing wbicb caused a. 
I^^aeral rournier of delight. A nobleniaQ 
pre«enty wbo was not iUustriooft fur tlie 
brilliancy of his i4ea«^, exciaiined, ** Wliat 
a pity 'tis, Qiun, ^m^ boy, Uiat a Glever. 
^low like you sboald be a player !'f; 
Qoin fixed an^ flatbed bis eye upon th^ 
^lersoB,. wi^ tbia reply^ .<< Wbat would 
your Lord»bip bave me be/— a Lord! — 
JUtro«ite^OM&f the Stuge, 

JLard Rodamfs Kindness to kirdJidshipmen* 
T^Wben Lord Rodney's dinner was going 
aft» be baa ol''^e^ l»e says, seen the hungry 
mids, ciut over tjie dishes a wistful eye,, 
witb a watery mouth ; upon which, be 
lua instantly arrested tlieir supporters, 
and ordered the whole of his dinner, save 
one disb, to be be carried to the midsbipr 
inena' VMM^r-Mund^s lAfe of Rodney. 



liTAYIES IN GENERAL, AND THB 
AMERICAN NAVY IN PARTI- 
CULAR.t 

NAVAL WARFARE. 

iT.iaptirposed in the foUowing paper, to 
tnstitate a brief inquiry into th^ origin and 
' progresaive.. improvement of navies in 
general, and into tbe condition and pros* 
pectaof tbe American navy io particular. 
When it is consid^ed, that independently 
of tbe protection of our commerce, a navy 
IS o«r national means of defence, and that 
it goes forth to meet tbe danger at a disv 
tance from our sborea, leaving the culti? 
Yatof to reap in ,peaee the fruits of bis 
iabor^ voalaraied by tlie termoil of ap* 
proacbiog war, and spared the slaughter 
and destrnctioo that mark the track oif 
lurmies ^f-H we keep in miad these facts, 
Ibe subject itNiy well command our atten^ 

tiOB. 

Naval war /eidsts in the earliest stages 
of society ; it bas it^ origin in tbe very 
passions and constitution of our nature, 
!llie savage -has scarce learned to venture 
forth upon the water in tbe canoe wbich ht 
has rudely boUowed from a tree of the 
Ibrest, ere, embarkirtg witb bis bow and 
arrow,, his hardened war^dub, bis javelin^ 
or bis lapce, be transport^ himself to the 
spot wbiiher be is attracted by revenge for 
some real or supposed injury, by avaricious 
longing for some contemptible booty, tb^ 



•V Abrideed from the North Americtn Rcriew«« 
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desire of 9iakin|^ piisoiiers, of adding to 
the number of bis wives, of providing' 
victims for tbe altar of idolatry, or of, 
furnishijig a horrible .banquet. He sue-, 
ceeds m his enterprise"; or, met ty a wary^ 
adversary, witb equal weapons, and witb' 
everythiu«[ to dieicnd, they ioin battle ;t 
ij^tead of trumpets, the wilo wbobp and 
war-concbs sou^d tbe onset ; arrows and, 
javelins. are hurled, clubs are brandished;, 
tbe frail barks of the' combatants are over- 
turned b^ueatb them; and with tbe sea 
for an arena, and fury to make up for .tbe 
imperfection of their . weapons, tbey are, 
enabled to strew it with victims. And. 
tbus we find tbe Cafibs, not only destruc- 
tively encountering each other, but dis- 
puting the victory witb tlie steel-clad 
Spaniards, wbo first intruded upon th^ 
scenes of , their triuinpUs ; and with no, 
better weapons ^an bows and arrows,, 
even these wielded by tlieliand of woinan„ 
oflferiog fatal resistance to ferocity of tbe, 
civilized. 

Not very difierent from these Carib! 
battles was naval war in tbe earliest agea 
readied by history or tradition. Tbe he- 
roes of Hoiper went forth in pligbt barka 
that were . stranded and launched at 
pleasure, and the same individuals rowed, 
and fought alternately. Among them, aa 
^ong the Caribs, superior strength an^ 
valor decided tbe victory. In process of 
time, however, naval war began to assnm^ 
a peculiar system; the ordinary vessel^ 
built for conunerce were no longer used 
for warlike purposes, but as transports j 
and tbe galley, in whose construction and 
exercise the Athenians especially ex- 
celled, already acted an important part at 
tbe battle of Salamis. 
. In succeeding centuries naval warfare 
was gradually improved with tbe general 
progress of civilization. The Carthaginians', 
inheritihg all the coromerdal skill of thei|( 
Phoenician ancestors, were stimulated toi 
new enterprise by their condition as colo« 
uists in a iiovel and growing region. Re4 
moved too from the extremity of tb^ 
Mediterranean to the neighbourhood of it| 
roputh, they weire no longer willing to re^ 
Spain circumscribed within its narrow 
limits, but stood boldly out beyond tbe iV^ 
JPius Ultra of less adventurous voyagers, 
parrying their commercial enterprises to 
tbe extremities of Europe and Africa^ 
As in all other countries tbe developement 
of their military marine kept pace wit^ 
^be commercial one, of which it was' tbe 
paitural and necessary protector; and 
Carthage,monopoliziug tbe maritime trad^ 
6f the world, pretended, like her moderQ 
rfpresentative in pursuits and character^ 
to the exclusive dominion of the common 
bigbway. To support tbese pretensions, a 
fpruiidablie aad well-equipped navy w^^ 
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constantly maintained ; and vre may ac- 
cordingly took to the most flourishing era 
of Cairthaginian history for the perfection 
of naval war, as it existed among the 
ancients. 

The gatley was the form of vessel used 
^rwar. It was long, low, and narrow, 
havrng space for the arrangement of maiiy 
rowers, whilst it offered little resistance 
In dividing the water. Tlins the Cartha- > 
ginian triremes were usually one hnndered 
feet long, by only ten broad, and seven ^ 
high. The prow either curved gracefully, 
or was formed into the image of «ome 
ferocious beast. It was atwavs sharp, and' 
Urmed with metal to cleave the side of an 
adversary^ and often had a projecting 
weapon, like a ploughshare, beneatb the 
surface of the water, to pierce the bottom. 
On the summit of the prow stood the 
emblem ; on the Athenian galleys it was an 
owl, on the Phopnician and Carthaginian,' 
a cock. Here also floated the distinguish' 
ing pendant. The stem was no less sharp' 
ihan the bow, curving gracefully upward 
to as to overhang the poop, and sometimes 
presented tlie figure of a sitield. Below 
it stood tlie tutefa, representing the deity, 
patron of the ship; to which prayers and 
sacrifice's were offered, and wluoh v^as held 
so sacred, as to afford a sanctuary to those 
who took refuge* there. Nor was exterior 
ornament- neglected in the galley; paint 
and gildins were profusely' used, and gods 
and a^iraSls represented on the ontside. 
Tlie lo'comotiy^ means of the galley con- 
sisted in sails, which, with their masts, 
were taken doWn at'pleasure; and in oars; 
which constituted the main dependence. 
These were arranged in rows ascenditls 
above ea<;h other, to the nnmber of three! 
for though w'e read of quinquiremes, bc- 
toremes, up even to thirty and forty, this 
.cannot mean distinct banks, but probably 
divisions ; for the lengfli of the oar, iiir 
creasing for each ascending bank, must 
have beeA already unwieldy in the npper 
row of a trireme. The' oars ascended 
Uiagorially above each other ; the bench of 
one rower furnishing the footstool for the 
one immecliat^fy above and behind him. 
Each bank' of rowers had its distinct name 
and class j the higher ones received mast 
pay ; for in addition to their being stouter 
toien, it was necessary to load the bandies 
of their oars, in order to counterbalance 
the increased length of the portion with- 
out, which the narrowness of the gallev 
did not admit of doing by a corresponding 
length of /ooiit/ A large bar i¥om either 
quarter changed the direction of th^ gaille^ 
at the pleasure of the pilot. 1'hcf officei^ 
and men, by whom the vessel was thus 
propelled and gnided, were entirely dis- 
tinct from those who fonglit. These were 
heavy^armed spldiers^ trained to sea set* 



▼ice, who stood drawn vp in-battle-krray 
upon the deck which covered the rowers. 
In preparing "for battle, the galleys wereT 
disburthened of all unnecessary articlesf 
the sails and masts were taken down afad. 
stowed, and the oars alone used, so as to* 
move, turn, and assail, without reference 
to the prevailing wind. The fleet was' 
then formed into a triangle, pointing to-- 
wards the enemy, the stere>ships forming- 
the base, and the admiral-ship being at the - 
angle in advance. This being^ done, the 
chief, entering a boat, passed from 'galley? 
to galley, encouraging his followers in a 
set sp^ch. When he had returned to hi» 
oivn, a gilded shield or a blood^red banner 
was conspicuously displayed as a signal f6r 
the onset. As the opposite fleets now ap-^ 
proached by the exertions of the rowers^' 
the shrill trumpets animated the soldiers 
by their blasts, as they passively awaited* 
their moment for exertion, invoking the 
gods, aiad singing a paean to the lord of 
battles. The admirals being in 'advance,^ 
first came in contact, each endeavouring, 
by celerity of ^movementj ^o break the 
oars of his adversary, and pierce his side 
with his beak, so as to sink or oyerturq 
him ; d^rts, javelififi and stones were 
hurled ; when nigh enough, th^ soldiers 
thrust at ami transfixed each' other "^^th 
their spears of tvi^enty cubits, or pjied 
their battering-^ramf against the sides; 
litiec pieces of iron (called dolphins^ from 
being cast in the fof m' df that flsh) werp 
projected from the top of tlie'masf, so 
as to pass through the deek and bottom ; 
fire-ships, filled with )>itch and' brim«tone, 
were s6nt amone- the adverse fleet, or pbt9 
of combustibles Vere cast aboard, nntil at 
length, ship grappUng ship, the soldiers 
fought foot to foot aiKl hand to hand with 
sword and buckler. Hie -battle being de« 
0ided^ the victorious fleet returned 16 
port, to>?ing its prices, and hong round 
with pieces of the wrecks ; the conquerors, 
crowned with wreaths, entered the port 
shouting and singing pasans to Apollo. 
The 'choice of the spoil was piously set 
apart as an offering to the gods; wrecks 
and entire galleys were placed at - tite 
porticos of the temples, amH to commemo- 
rate the' event, the beaks of others were 
raised upon the tops of co^mns. ' 

Naval -war underwent bat "sli|^t varia- 
tion until the Homans, ^rged'by their 
contest with' Carthage for the possessioit 
of Sicily, first tu^ed their attention to the 
creation* of a marine.' It is a singular in« 
staiioe of natioiial greatness and magna- 
'kiimfty, that,' when without a ship, atkt 
totally ignorant of maritime afiiurs, the 
R«»mans' should, have meditated a cOu« 
tention for the dominion of the seas. A' 
iCar|4iagini9n galley, opportunely cast upon 
their shore, furuit bed them with a mpdel ; 
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''aiid, for want of better sailors, a Biifiicient 
nniuber were hastily manufiutured, while 
the galleys were building, by means of 
beaches placed npon the land, where the 
rowers were trained to the use of the oan 
The. galleys being complete, the rowers 
were embarked and further exercised in 
port ; and then the soldiers were taken on 
• board, and the fleet set sail. And now, to 
do away with, the rast disparity between 
his own motley crew and a tlioroiighly 
practised enemy, the coosnl Dnillins re^ 
sorted to an expedient which brought 
. abont a partial revolntion in naval warfare. 
He caused a plank bridge to be so sua- 
. pended from the mast of each galley, that, 
by loosening a cord, it conld be let fall at 
pleasore on board of an adjoining vessel, 
.where the spikes at the bottom', and grap- 
nels attached to it, held it immovably 
.fixed, lliis was the origin and character 
of the £ormi8 g the resnit will show its use. 
The adverse fleets came in sight off Sicily, 
and tlie Cartliaginians, flattered by the 
comparison between their own trim ships, 
.and the clumsily built and worse ma- 
noeuvred galleys of the Romans, were 
filled with the happiest anticipations. As 
they drew nigher, the Inniberiug append- 
age at the mast, hitherto the object of de- 
rision, began to excite distrust. This grew 
stronger when they found that, instead of 
pausing to send off tlieir missiles, the Ro- 
mans, concealed behind their curtain of 
hides, urged boldly on until each galley 
had struck an adversary, when the corvua 
was let fiiH with terrible force npon the 
deck, crashing and transfixing those who 
had gathered to defend the entrance. The 
•two galleys being thus connected as by 
a bridge, the Romans ruHhed boldly to the 
assanlf, roverin«; their bodies with their 
shields. The skill of the Carthaginians 
was completely neutralised, while their 
preWons confidence was exchanged for 
consternation ; the Roman soldiers, on the 
contrary, fighting as on land, deserved and 
won the victory. . 

liittle modification took place in this 
system of naval warfiire until the intro- 
duction of cannon. The navies of 'tlie 
Eastern empire continued to consist of 
galleys, now reduced to c/rsmsnes, having 
two tiers of fifty oars, making in all one 
hundred, rowed by as many men. Signals 
liad been introduced to convey orders 
when out of hearing, and the line of battle 
was cliaoged from a trifingle to a crescent, 
of wbich the horns pointed rearward. The 
admirals, remainiag in the centre, con- 
tinned to head the encounter. The Wea- 
pons of annoyance were still bows and 
arrows, engines discharging javelins with 
terrible force, as well as huge rocks, a 
single one of which was often fatal to a 



galley and her crew.' But fbe most de- 
stnictive machine then used was the iron 
tube which each galley carried on her 
bow, and from winch tlie Oreek Jire was 
projected in a constant stream upon the 
enemy, kindling a blaze which water made 
but more furious, and scattering a horrible 
death, to which the sea offered no alterna- 
tive.f Though the assault of the beak 
•remained in use, it was more common to 
grapple at once, so as to escape the terri- 
•ble range of the fire-tube, and lie broad- 
side to broadside; thus attached, whilst 
tlie rowers transfixed each other with 
lances through their row-locks, the soldiers 
fought with such desperation, that often 
none remained to chiim the victory. 

The revolntion in naval war produceil 
by tlie introduction of cannon, though not 
immediate, was eventually greater than 
upon land. They were first nsed by the 
Venetians, who mounted them upon the 
•deck of their galleys, either pointed over 
the rail, or through port-holes pierced 
through the bulwarks. In galeOf which 
was first used at the battle of Lepanto, a 
■row of small cannon was pointed between 
different divisions of the oars, while the 
heavier pieces were arranged upon tli.e 
poop and forecastle. Notwithstanding 
the efficacy of cannon to destroy such 
frail fortresses as ships that a single shQt 
might deliver over to the lurking enemy 
on whose bosom they reposed, yet, per- 
haps because their adaptation was at first 
imperfect, we do not find that they im- 
mediately became the chief means of an- 
noyance in naval engagments. At Le- 
panto we see Don Juan and Ali, the rival . 
admirals, after a short cannonade, rushing 
to the encounter, grappling ship to ship, 
and fighting with bows and arrows, fire- 
locks, swords, attaghans, pikes, and batti^- 
axes. The Christians prepared for the 
melee by such defensive armour as mail 
and helmet, and the Turks covered their 
bodies with huge leatliern shields. At 
length, as the adaptation of cannon to 
ships of war became hiore complete, this 
means of annoyance grew more prominent, 
and was made the arbiter of almost every 
battle. Ships of war, too, had increased 
so greatly in sise, that it. became danger- 
ous to both parties to come in contact, 
lest tlie weight and mass of each, moving 

t The Greek Jire bss been lateW rediscovered by 
oor couhtrymari, Mr.- Brown. He diicharges it» 
like water from an ordinary engine, through a 
leathern hose termioating in a tube of metal ; and 
from its resinous and adhesive equality, be projects 



it to a much greater distance. The i 

•stream emerges into the open sir, it is kindled hf a 

match affixed to the end of the tub$!, and converted 

into a liquid Ore of a destructive activity, nowise 

inferior to that described by the ancients.— £D. 

N.A.B. 
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-independently, sTiould oanse an excliangc 
of shocks which might send both to tiie 
tottom. Moreover the ^hton of causing 
vhips to tumble tn, made 4be distmnce so 
great between the tipper sides, at the mo- 
ment when their bodies were in contact 
below, as greatly to increase the ditiScuUy 
of boarding. From all these reasons the 
contact of ships and hand-to-hand-.figbtfr 
ing, which made the ancient sea-liglits so 
-fatal to life, were exchanged for battering 
tit a distance, nnlil one ship sliould be 
made leaky and ready to sink, or have 
her guns dismounted, or else be so crippled 
in her spars as to remain at the mercy 
•of her antagonist. Thns the destructive 
efforts of the ancient mode of naval wa«- 
•fare were chiefly directed against the lives 
of the combatants, whilst in modern times 
they are chiefly exerted to destroy or dis- 
able the ship. Cannon having become 
tite great deirtructive agent of ships of 
war, their relative powers were thence- 
forth determined by the number and 4»- 
Irbre of their respective batteriefl. These 
depending in torn npon the size and 
capacity of the ships, led to their pro- 
eresstve enlargement, until we And tlie 
sea groaning under the weight of huge 
wooden masses, carrying their two, three, 
and even fonr tiers of cannon. The oar, 
moved by the muscular energies of mau, 
was of course powerless to propel the vast 
machine which had thus taken the place 
of the galley, and it tlierefore only re- 
mained, by the adaptation of sails, to 
render available the agent fnrnished by 
natnre, in a restless and ever-imoving ele- 
ment. 

When two adverse ships meet in modem 
•times, eadi manoeuvres to obtain tlie 
weather-fiage, if chance should not al- 
ready liave decided it before coming in 
sight: The advantage in being to wind- 
ward is manifold ; in Ihe first place, jt 
enables the weaker ship, if not to escape 
immediately by superior sailing, at least to 
' keep out of action until favouved by the 
interventiou of night, or by the roai^ 
chances of tlie ocean; in the second, it 
enables the stronger ship to direct its 
course at once upon the weaker, with the 
-best possible chance of capture; and 
lastly, in tlie case of eqnal ships, the one 
having the weatbcT'f^age goes into action 
with a decided advantage. The ship to 
windward can at pleasure bear down to 
■board, or cross the bow or stern of her 
adversary to rake her decks ; moreover, 
, being careened towards her advenarr, 
- she receives her shot far above tlie ordl- 
' nary water-line. On the other hand, the 
: leeward ship, presenting her broadside far 
. below the ^ordinary water-line, should she 
receive a shot there, the wound would be 



brought below fhe Htrface, in the jevent o^ 
the lack being changed, or the ship, by a 
diminution of wind or of sail, being brought 
«n an ev«n keel ; moreover, the leeward 
ahipisnot only incommoded with its own 
•smoke, bat with that of its adversary. 

Having determined to fight, a very few 
jnintites serve 40 dear -a ship for action. 
8a soon .as drum aud^e have pealed forth 
the wicll-known alarm, all repair to 
qnartm-s ; the guns are loosed, the maga- 
•cines opened, the decks wet and sanded, 
and tire-tubs filled with water; addittonat 
shot and wads are brought froai below^ 
>tlie yards hung in chans, and the sheets 
.stoppered, lest ^hey should .be shot away; 
the pumps are ligged, and shot-phigs and 
.fishes for strengthening wounded spars ate 
•made ready ; loaded muskets and piatols, 
awords, pikes, and tomalrawks are placed 
an readiness to board or repel boarders^ 
.All being at their stations, and everything 
prepared, the ships approach under easy 
sail, and the battle begins. Round shot 
.are fired low so. as to pierce the hull near 
-the Water-line, or at the body of the ship^ 
to disable the guns and kill the men who 
manoeuvre there; grape and double-4ieadad 
•shot are directed at the gang.ways and 
• body of the ship to destroy life, and at tbe 
apars and rigging to bring them down and 
cripple the evolutions of an anti^goiust. 
Thus the fight eontinnes until one partly 
being ready to sink from shot<holes be- 
tween wind and water, or being incapable 
of further resistance from the disabling of 
guns, or slaughter of crew^ and from loss 
of spars equally incapable of escape, is 
compelled to yield. Sometimes, indeed^ 
when tbiitf situated, boarding and a «udden 
effort of desperate valour may retrieve the 
woBst sitnation, and render the vanquished 
victorious. But in order to effect IbU, the 
party having the wont must be to wind- 
ward, so as to bear down sod frapplo. At 
this critical moment tlie boadeis are oaUed 
np, by sound of trnin|iet or cktter •f 
rattle, and, seizing their weapons, leap 
npon the deck of the enemy, where, as in 
-stormmg a fortress, or as in the ancient 
sea-figltts, individual courage and prowess 
may de^ride the victory. 

In the encounter of fleets an of siof^ 
ships, the weather-gage ia esteemed an 
advantage. Drawn 4ip in columns, they 
engage ship to ship, conquering by sa* 
periority of nnmher^ of evolutions, or of 
fire. Instead of engaging line to line, 
sometimes the enemy's array is broken, 
and his ships cut off and overppwered ta 
•edtions, v^le some ate too distant to 
take part in the conflict. It wa« by this 
mancBUvre, (skilfully devised and boldly 
executed, that Nebon and ColUogwood 
decided the battle of Tmfolgar. 
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MbDfiRl^ NAVAL POWERS. 

Among tlie naval powers of the present 
day, Britain claims the pre-eminence; a 
pre-eminence founded on vast national re- 
sources^, from which the government sup^ 
plies itself at the call of vanity or ambi- 
tion; and upon an extended commerce, 
covering every ocean and every sea, and 
fnrni.>hins employment to thousands of 
hardy seamen, who are forced at pleasure 
into Uie pnblic servifle. The next marine^ 
in point of force and number is that of 
France. The great population and re- 
sources of that nation, and the extent of 
.coast by which she is nearly surrounded, 
naturally adapt her to make a brilhant 
display of naval power. But her mer- 
cantile marine, the only true foundation of 
a military one, has been so crippled and 
kept under by the superior force and 
grasping character of her neighbour, that 
the large navy which she now possesses 
rather results from the determination of 
government to create one, than from the 
character and immediate interests of the 
nation. Spain, though even more adapted 
than Britain, by the happy union of great 
internal and external resources and means 
.of development, to excel as a maritin^e 
power, and though but half a century 
since she was second only to the mistress 
of the seas, may now, thanks to the wither- 
ing exteasion of priestcraft and despotism, 
eating like a cancer at the core of b^ 
greatpess, be said to possess no marine 
whatever. Russia, with little commerce, 
is not yet without a formidable fleet, 
.which, called into existence by the ambi- 
tion of her emperors, may increase in 
power and rest on a more natural founda- 
tion, should she, while development is 
going on within, gain an exten( of coa^t 
on the Mediterranean, and add the Greek 
seamen to the nnmber of her subjects. 
Holland is still prominent among naval 
powers, excelling as formerly in the num- 
ber and excellence of her ships, and in 
the skill, experience, and conrage of her 
seamen. She owes her present compa- 
'rative insignificance more to the develop- 
ment of her neighbours than to her Own 
deterioration. 

This brief view would have included, a 
few years since, all the maritime nations 
of the earth. Bat in the mean time a na- 
tion has sprung np in another hemisphere, 
destined ere long to become the chief of 
naval powers ; we spedk of this western 
world, and our own happy union. Al- 
ready is onr commercial marine second 
only to that of Britain; already do her 
statesmen calculate the time that must 
elapse before we can equal her j already 
do they point out to the period when the 
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sceptre of the seas shall depart from the 
hand that has so long wielded it in the 
spirit of tyranny and exclusion. It is 
true, that not only Britain, but several 
minor powers, exceed us in number and 
force of ships ; but, as in every nation, the 
commercial marine is the true and only 
foundation of the military marine, so the 
extent of the one is the only true measure 
of the other. The sinews and miuicles of 
naval war are not the less Oiir own that we 
do not exercise. them; when it shall be 
necessary to strike the blow, their force 
will assert itself. But it is not enongb 
that the pugilist shall have strength of 
body, nor does it suffice that we possess 
the elements of naval power. They must 
be developed, concentrated, organised. 
Our merchant ships visit every corner of 
the world where there is water to float 
them, and our ships of war must follow te 
lend them protection, and enable them to 
pursue their occnpations in peace. A 
dozen ships of the line, displaying the 
American ensign in the British Channel, 
would have protected our trade from bet* 
liserent spoliation, and saved us from the 
check which our national progress re*- 
ceived, and the heavy debt which we con« 
tracted in the 4ate war. We ai-e, however, 
indebted to that event> for calling into 
existence the navy which we now possess* 
The few ships we sent to sea at its conf- 
mencement, accomplished, indeed, mpre 
than could. have been expected from so in^ 
considerable a force, and fairly fought 
their way into public favour. Their as- 
tonishing speed, and the active energy of 
their commanders, enabled them to har- 
rass the enemy in every sea; and, aided 
.by a discipline never before equalled in 
any naval service, when they met an en«> 
my of equal, or even slightly superior 
force, they were able to thunder forth 
their fire with a precision and rapidity 
that rendered a naval battle the affair of 
minutes instead of hours. iSince the war, 
we have added greatly to the number of 
our ships, until now we could put to sea at 
short notice with a dozen ships of the line, 
the largest, noblest, and most ethcient that 
ever went into battle. This is not merely 
an American conceit, but the acknowledg- 
ment of the whole world. We have pre- 
served the exterior proportions of the 
most beautiful class ot veAscis in our ships 
of the line, which, while they present the 
level side, uniform outline, and perfect 
symmetry of frigates, for which they are 
often mistaken at sea, yet threaten an 
enemy with batteries of one hundred guns 
of a calibre hitherto unkiH)wn upon the 
ocean. We see no room for improve- 
ment in this important class of our ships, 
should there not soon occur another era in 
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naval war, by Uic introdn^tioti of ft ncvf 
agent more destructive than any now in 
nse. We have not been so successful in 
tlte frigates and sloops which - we have 
constructed since the war, as in Our ships 
of the line. New models have been intro- 
duced with a view to improvement^ and 
the result is, that while the best of the 
new frigates and corvettes are in no parti- 
cular superior to the old ones, many of 
them are decidedly inferior in speed and 
beauty. We speak of beauty as an ad- 
vantage, and we consider it so without 
doubt; for, independently of the fact that 
'good looks and good qualities are almost 
invariably found together in sbipsj that 
attachment of officers to the vessel they 
sail in, which is so desirable, depends 
in no slight degree upon her beauty. 

The era to which wc allnde, as capable 
of changing the system of naval war, and 
setting aside our ships of the line, is the 
introduction of bomb-cannon, or the prac- 
tice of projecting bombs horizontally. It 
has been discovered that shells, or hollow 
shot, charged with combustible matter, 
may, with perfect ease, be projected in a 
right line from ordinary cannon, and that, 
-comeqnently, they may not only be used 
from the land against ships, which the 
difficnlty of striking when projected in a 
enrve before prevented, but ftlso in the 
-ordinary naval battle between ship and 
ship. The fraU character of these floating 
castles, too, renders them peculiarly as- 
•ailable by this means of destruction. Ex- 
periments have been iried in various 
' countries, and especially in France, to 
prove the practibiliry of this new mode, 
and the results, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with them, threaten the over- 
throw of the present method of naval war- 
fare. Hollow shot, charged with com- 
bustibles, were fired from ordinary cannon 
into masses of timber bonnd more securely 
together than the most solid ship, and 
Ihey were rent to pieces. Hulks prepared 
for the purpose were attacked in the 
same manner ; when the shell failed to ex- 
plode, it produced the same injury as an 
ordinary shot ; if it entered a mast and 
there exploded, it shivered and overturned 
it with its whole system of yards and 
rtirsing ; if it came throngh the side and 
lodged upon deck, its explosion scattered 
smoke, fire, and destruction on every 
'side ; if it lodged in the side and there 
exploded, the rent opened, if near the 
water, was such as to cause inevitable 
sinking. These facts, thus determined, 
have led naturally enough to various spe- 
culations^ as to the means of meeting the 
danger. There are two sides to la ques- 
tion of fightiiig^ as to every other question ; 
and when efficacious means of destruction 



have been invented, it next becomef rKf' 
cessary to devise preventive means to ob" 
viate them. In this spirit we remember 
to have seen, several yeaiD ago,' an article 
in the ** French Review," in which the 
practibility was gravely discussed of de- 
fending ships from shell and shot of every 
kind, by means of bands of iron nailed 
upon the^ whole exterior surface. .*9hould 
this idea be realised, ships of war would 
becnroe so many cuirafssiers afloat. We 
would suggest to the attention of the spe- 
culative, that since shot are harmless 
when they strike even a wooden surface at 
a certain angle, ships of war, instead of 
being wall-sided, might be made fo iumhte 
out^ and continue increasing in beam from 
the surface of the water upwards, so as 10 
give to their sides the angle that would 
deflect a cannon-ball. Tliis would be the 
more feasible, if, as has been suggested 
by the speculators on the subject, the in- 
troduction of bomb-cannon shcHild cause 
the abandonment of large ships, and the 
substitution of smaller ones ; for, whilst a 
ship of the line offers many times the sur- 
face for attack that a sloop or a schooner 
does, her increased means of annoyance 
are not proportionate ; ten bombs lodged 
in the side of a ship being as effica- 
cious for her destruction as a hundred, 
a ship carrying ten gnus becomes as for* 
midable as one mounting ten times ten. 
• What we here give is only the result of 
experiments upon the other side of the 
ocean. We should like much to kn#w 
•if any thing has been done on this side. 
'If the same experiments have produced 
the same results here, and proved concl»- 
'sive as to an approaching change in naval 
war, would it not be the part of wisdom, 
instead of multiplying expensive construc- 
tions connected with an exploded or ob- 
solescent system, to be beforehand, not 
only in introducing the new engine, but 
in preparing to meet and resist it? Tlie 
advantage will attach to the tirst nation 
that adopts it, in the event of war; but 
cannot long remain peculiar. If the plea 
of humanity be in the way of its adoption, 
we answer, with the bistory of all ages to 
support ns, that naval war has become 
less fatal to life as the means of destruc- 
tioti have become more eiFective and for- 
midable. The slain at Salamis were more 
than those of Lepanto, and this last battle 
counted alone many times the added vic- 
tims of the Nile, of Trafalgar, ieind Na- 
varino. Besides, what has humanity to 
do with warfare ? Is it from humanity that 
we mount guns of the heaviest pos!<ibIe 
calibre, from which we are prepared to 
shower round shot, grape, and canister — 
that we wield muskets, pistols, pikes, cut- 
lasses, aad tomahawks? Why did we so 
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strive, during (l)e last war, to excel in ra- 
pidity of fire ? And wliat, in fact, is any 
and every naval battle but a trial of pow- 
ers of destruction? With us, indeed, the 
CftBse of resistance Js the cause of hu- 
inanity. Whatever may be the character 
of other governments, the genius of ours 
forbids any but a defensive war; and 
self-defence, among nations as among in- 
dividuals, is equally legitimate and praise- 
worthy. 

But to return to our ships; admitting 
their organization to be perfect, that of 
tlie officers and crews wlio sail them aiU 
niits of great melioration. To bet^in aft, 
as in duty bound, the first and most 
glaring defect that our^sy^tem offers, is 
the want of the higher ranks found ne- 
cessary in other countries, in every war- 
like force, whether naval ok military. We 
lay no stress on the embarrassment and 
humiliation our commanders sustain on 
foreign stations, where they often come in 
contact with men of superior . rank in 
command of inferior forces ; nor of the 
crying injustice of allowing the faitht^tl 
officer, after attaining the modest rank of 
captain in the prime of life, there to come 
to anchor and grow gray, until those who . 
commenced their career nnder him as 
school-boy midshipmen shall have reached 
the same station, and become his equals. 
In descending to the subordinate officers, 
we think that we can still discover a want 
of proper gradation. To prove this, we 
will simply instance the fact, that the first 
lieutenant o£ a large ship, who has been 
fifteen or twenty years in service, is no- 
wise sopeiior in rank, emoluments, and 
consideration, to the youngest lieutenant 
of a schooner, whose term of service may 
be but half as long. There requires, we 
consider, two gradations of lieutenants; 
those of tlie inferior one being called sub- 
Jientenauts, or ensigr<8. These conld do 
the duties of lieutenant in the smaller 
vessel, and of sailing-masters in all. The 
r«nk of masters should be allowed to ex<» 
tingnish itself. Few of our commanders 
receive willingly on board tlieir bhips any 
other masters than passed midshipmen, 
temporarily appointed to the station; 
well aware, as they are, tliat men taken 
from tlie command of merchant ships are, 
through age, habits, and education, ill 
calculated to harmonize with the regular 
officers. One important advantage of 
having the duties of master filled by 
officers in the line of promotion, is, that 
they are very improving, and calculated 
ip cherish science among those who per- 
form them. The establishment of the in- 
termediate gradation of ensigns, too, by 
multiplying promotions, would diminish 
the prejient tedious probations of midship^ 



men, and tend to keep hope and ambition 
alive in the pursuit of a toilsome career. 
We can, however, give no reason so po- 
tent for the creation of this rank, as the 
fact, that it already exists in the present 
practice of giving increased pay and ad- 
ditional buttons to passed midshipmen, 
whereby they are invested with a sort of 
mongrel promotion. Much as^Mte/^Vhink 
this intermediate rank required, we do- 
not see that positive necessity for it which 
exists for the creation of Uie higher ranks. 
Of the various classes of officers into 
which our navy divides itself, there is 
none, however, that so urgently recom- 
mends itself to the solicitude of the coun- 
try as that of midshipmen. It may be 
further said, that none can, by future 
results, so well reward the solicitude that 
may be bestowed upon it. Tli^ habits 
and characters of the older officers are 
already formed, and will admit Only of 
slight modification ; but midshipmen may 
be modified at pleasure. According to 
the existing system, their only education 
beyond the mere reading and writing they 
have learned of the school-madam, is 
picked up on board, so that if they acquire 
any thing in addition to the inere practice 
of the profession, it is owing, in the first 
place, to their own zeal and desire of im- 
provement, and, as they grow older, and 
draw nigh the term of their probation, to 
the terrors of an approaching examina- 
tion. Some ma^ say that the practice of 
the . profession is enough, and instance 
sundry hard fighters, who have known no 
more, to prove it. But onr most merito* 
rious officers, of every rank, are not of 
this opinion ; and accordingly we find 
them acquainting themselves with the laws 
of nations, mastering the languages of 
those countries which they most frequently 
visit, and cultivating a taste for th^ 
sciences, and the stndy of that nature 
which presents herself to them in so many 
various and imposing forms. We con- 
ceive that a preparatory school ought to 
be established for the navy, similar to 
what the army possesses in the academy 
at West Point. In time of war, the navy 
is to fight our battles, to meet the danger 
at a distance upon the deep, and preserve 
onr shores from the foot of the invader ; 
surely the navy should not merely be 
brave, but skilled in all the arts and 
resources that decide the fate of battles i 
versed not only in whatever theory may 
suggest, but acquainted with all the ex- 
pedients that have ever been resorted to- 
in extremity of peril by the naval heroes 
of ancient and modern times. In seasons 
of peace, our friendly relations with the 
greatest powers of the. earth are iu no 
slight degree entrusted to the keeping of 
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oar naval commaudera ; for it is only on 
the 'Common highway that we come in con- 
tact with each other, and it is there that 
our interest and honour are most often 
brouglit into collision. No one, then, ran 
deny that the happiness of our coinitry is 
^i much entrasted to the safegnard of the 
navy, ASflD the officers of the army. 

Onrtid^s of a naval academy are, that 
it should be established in some healthy, 
isolated situation, with the sea in sight, 
and constant opportunities of witnessing 
the manoeuvres of arriving and departing 
ships. The age of admission might be 
twelve years, and the term of service four 
years, making the youths sixteen at the 
time of graduation ; at this age, with their 
previous training, they would be able to 
aerve some better purpose on sliiprboard 
than that' of playthings for the older 
Offficers. The system of discipline should 
be rigid, yet paternal, nnder the super- 
intendence of a most carefully selected 
officer. Mathematics would of coorse 
form the groundwork of their education ; 
but we would not urge its pursuit beyond 
tlie point necessary to render intelligible 
t^e Various problems of nautical astro- 
Anmy , npon this would afterwards be 
raised the superstructure of physics, astro- 
nomy, navigation, naval architecture, and 
the theory of working ships. In connexion 
with these more solid studies, a knowledge 
pf history, of the laws of nations, and of 
the rules of composition, should be- ac- 
quired. The French and Spanish ian- 
l^uages should be thoroutfhly taught by 
natives, and- the more advanced clastses 
should be' able to understand lectures in 
t>«th languages. An infusion ot young 
;neu of. French and Spanish parentage^ 
from Louisiana and the Floridas, would 
greatly facilitate this most necessary ac- 
qinsifron. Drawinu would be a liisihly 
useful acconipKshment to naval. officers. 
As for ifcneral literature, we would 4eave 
them to acquaint themselves with it here- 
after, during the abundant leisure of tl«eir 
future profet^ston, doing no more to cherish 
a taste for" it than to provide a well-se- 
lected' library, in which travels, naval 
phronirlc)', and whatever relates to the 
fca, (iliould not he forgotten, and from 
iwhich all idle books of a siekly and de- 
moralizing character, such as Ibrm the 
ch\pf mental nutriment of modern readers, 
•tfhould be most carefully < xcluded. 

Nor would we be satii^fied, as in most 
seminaries, with merely training ih^ mind ; 
we would bestow «'qiial care upon the un- 
folding of the bodily powers, and strive to 
send each aspirer foiili a perfect Lacede* 
monian. No young man Should wefir a 
fiword until he could wield it to some pur- 
l>os(^ ui defenct of life or houQut. The 



chief of onr exercises, however, would be 
found in the manoBuvres of a small ship; 
not moored in the monntains, as at An- 
gouleme, nor planted npon dry land, or 
ratl^er on the tops of trees, as at Amster- 
dam ; but a real^ moving, little live ship, 
that could lift her anchor and sail away at 
will. In such a ship, reefinj;, furling, 
steering, and -all the manipulation, shnulc( 
be performed by the - lads Hiemselves. 
Each class should have its proper station • 
the junior cla^s should do the hauling auc( 
deck-work ; the next would know enunuh 
to become (pp-men ; thpe who should 
Itave served a year longer would fill the* 
stations of forecastlemeii, petty officers, 
and helmsmen 4 tJie senior class, having 
learned a lesson of obedience and sQbor- 
dmation in each succeeding gradation^ 
would now in turn exact equal deference 
in the character of officers, and be sta- 
tioned in various parts of tlie ship, eacl( 
directing the effi>rts of his more youthful 
and less experienced gan^j ; while one of 
this nnmher would in rotation be invested 
with the eommand of the whole,' und«r thci 
ever- watchful eye of the superintendent. 
An- allotted portion of every fine day" 
might be employed in stripping or rigging 
ship, or in reefing ami' furling ; one day in 
et:ch week should be exclusively appro- 
priated to a cruise rouud the harbour. 
• During at b'ast one entire month of 
every year, we would set the whole school 
free from study, and keep the lads con- 
stantly embarked, organised, and stationed 
for evolutions and for battle, like the crew 
of a regular cruiser. In this ititefval we 
would not only have them reconnoitre the 
roa>t, and become . pi I ou, but braye th^ 
ocean, viMt variuus ports, and penetrate 
our noble rivers. We would not deny 
them the cordial attentions which their 
proud and admiring countrymen would 
hasten to tender to them, wherever they 
appeared ; and we can conceive no vaca- 
tion so delightfully spent as would be this 
of our young a^^pirants after naval glory; 
Seamanship, taught in the way ^iiat we 
thus suggest, would be tiioght most tho- 
roughly ; nothing would be left to «t:ei- 
dent, or individual ambition and desire of 
«xcellenoe, but every yontb would be 
foraed to become a seaman and an officer. 
^^'e can see no reason for withholding the 
institution, whi^li justice, not lest* to the 
navy than to the nation, claims from ouir 
legii4atOFs, but the plea of economy. To 
remove tliis, we would sugge.^^t that the 
'lads should be clothed and rationed npon 
a rf-gnlar system, at the pnblic- expeutie ; 
-pareuts would !>« happy eoongh to pro« 
cure their children such an education on 
any terms, and as for tlie boyi*, they are 
quite as Well witJiout. money. We oiigtit 
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find another source of economy in abolish- 
ing the expensive exanunaiiuns, which now 
iarnish a poor substitute for preparatory 
education. 

It lias been sii»;gested, tliat, in the event 
of onr having a naval acade:ny, an ob- 
servatory, for whicli we already possess 
tite necessary instruments, Khould lie con- 
upcted with it, and the professors be con- 
stituted a board of longitude. Tjie sugr 
^estion is an aduiii^ble one, and wc would 
improve it by the additional idea, that the 
imtitution should contain a liydrographical 
dep^t, tor the collection and collation of 
charts, and for procuring, by corre- 
^oodence with navigators, naval and 
lAercantile, whatever information might 
conduce to perfect a knowledge of the 
coasts and waters of tlie navigable world. 
Science gains by concentration, and the 
neiglibourliood of such pin-suits would 
greatly tern! to raise the standard of scir 
ontitic excellence atiiong the studoiits of 
the academy. Tlie nation which holds tlie 
srcund rank for extent of commerce and 
navigation, hhould not depend entirely for 
the ninsl necessaary calculations upon one 
Hiat is already beV rival, and may again 
become h^r enemy ; nor> be the only one 
to do nothing to improve nautical science, 
and diminish the dangers of the deep. 
Pride and policy alike forbid it. 

When our navy ohall be supplied with 
officers from an institirtion • such as .has 
been sngge.^ted, we may coulidefitly look 
tor some new accessioiii to the honourable 
reputation which it has already obtained 
for itself. One of the greatest benefits 
ft would incur, would be found in tlie pro- 
bation of mind and character wiiich would 
take placeat the academy, whereby those 
who are disqnahfied would be purt;ed 
from the profession, and, instead of going 
.on disgracing thenu»elves a^i midshipmen, 
Jientenant.o, and superior otiicers, be ar- 
rested* at the "Very thteshold. The seeds 
4>f good being tlms sown, and onr young 
men thaa prepared to rnnau honourable 
career,' mue.h might stilt be done }»f%er 
they entered upon the active exercise of 
-tlie profession, by the cat« and solicitude 
of the i'ommanders. >>c think there 
might be more sympathy between the 
commander and his oliicers. Especially 
•do we think there should be, as we know 
itliere often is, something paternal in the 
-government over tlie midfthipmen. We 
think that every opportunity of unprove- 
ineut should be thrown hri tlielr way, by 
liot only allowjiig them to visit the ports 
•where their ship may be auciiored, but 
encoiiraKinj; tlsem to make excursions into 
.the inteiior, and brini; ainay more dtfini- 
tive idtas of i»atioiial manners and ciis- 
i|^fiis than can be gathered in a viait of a 



few honrs to the shore, the chief of which 
time is usually spent in the billiard-room. 
It is iu the power of every commander to 
introduce his officers,- every wliere, to the 
best society, and we can conceive no way 
so e0'ectnal of diverting them from de- 
structive <lissi))ation. 'the author of the 
*' Naval Sketches" speaks very sensibly 
on this subject, in describing the occupa* 
tions of our officers during therr yearly 
wintering at Minoitra. 

Before we take leave of that part ot 
our naval system which appliefi to the 
officers, we will avail ourselves of the 
occasion to express a few opinions upon 
the subject of their nniform. In all mili- 
tary corps, one of the most efficacious 
means for the support of discipline and 
concerted action, is a uniformity of dress. 
Harmonious appearance and the mere 
gratification of the eye are not its only 
advantages. It furnishes the means of 
distingqisliing a peculiar set of nfen from 
all others, and, by preventing them from 
withdrawing thenvselves from the obser- 
vation of their superiors, greatly increasea 
their sense of amcnableness. It abets tlie 
authority of those who order, and riveta 
the subservience of those who obey. The 
great essentials of a uniform dress we take 
to be perfect and decided uniformity, ip 
connexion with plainness, cheapness, 
neatness, and durability. These essential^ 
are in no particular attained hy the pre^r 
sent system. Our officers have now a 
dresH 80 expensive- and gaudy, and in suck 
bad taste, that they are ashamed to wear, 
it; and ao undress, that is no dre^ 
at all. Both b^ing lawfuf to be wom^ 
some choose the one, and some tlie other, 
according to ii\divii|ual fancy ; whiUt others 
compromise matters by adopting a meaq 
between both. Thus, a laced hat may 
son!ctimes be seen in connei^ion with i| 
roJMiig-cellared coal, nowise different 
trom those worn by our citixens, except to 
a proftisiou of buttons. In fact, th^ un^ 
dress naval uniform is a nniform ex^ 
clnsively of buttons ; and nothing is morQ 
common than to see a coat, which ba^ 
already done its owner good servi|*e in hi^ 
peaceful character of citixeo, during .thfi 
interval of Iuh cruises, by the. aid of a fevf 
pounds of brass, translbnmed suddenly, 
upon the arrival of an order from Wash; 
ington, into as puunacious a eanipaigner 
as ever paiade<l a quarter-deek. The 
fashion of such an old seivant, its velvet 
collar, or faii-taii skitt, can no more than 
faiihfnl service j«a\e it from conscription. 

We think that there should be «»ne onljf 
uniform; which, viiiiist it siionld be ch<^ 
tacteristic atid oecidcd, hhould l>e at oncQ 
neat, plain, chc ap, and duiable, entirely 
fice iVuoi all Uce and tin&cl, to glilter fo^ 
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a week, and then -look dim and tarnished 
during the rest of the cruise. With this 
view, we sugi;est the substitution of a 
sidgle-bceasted coat of green or blue, to 
be worn buttoned in front, and free from 
ctiflfs, pocket-daps, and other excrescences ; 
a pantaloon of the same for winter, and of 
white^ for summer. The coat might be 
lined with buff or scarlet, and a rib of 
the san^e be carried down the outside 
seam of the pantalooo.f To these should 
be added' haif-boots, a plain cockedrhat, 
and a stont sword, ifor use as weU as 
show, made on a nuifonn pattern at tile 
government armories; it should be worn 
securely upon the hip, suspended from a 
concealed shunlder-strap. As for the 
trifling swords of every possible pattern, 
which now dangle at the heels of our 
officers, they are, in connexion with the 
general ignorance of their usq, rather a 
danger than a protection. The only vari- 
ation we would allow from this single 
uniform^ should be that of ronnd jackets, 
of similar cloth and fashion to the coat, 
and cloth foraging-caps. 

A large donbte-breasted fatigue sur- 
tont,>of the same colour, should relieve the 
whole iamily of plaid cloaks, upper benja- 
mins, pea-jackets, and monkeys. This or 
some similar general system of uniform 
once established by order, we would 
compel all the officers, on all occasions, 
to dresa in uniform or fatigues, in con- 
formity to the temporary regulation of 
the commander. This authority is already 
exercised to produce uniformity in the ap- 
pearance of the seamen^ though no re^i- 
lation of the service specifies their uni^ 
/tfrm; much more, then, may it be ap- 
plied to the dress of the officers, whose 
dresa is regulated, and with whom sub» 
ordination- should ever begin. We woo Id 
bafe a uniform system running through the 
'l^ress of the various ranks of officers, and 
>eaobipg, to a certain extent, to the sailors, 
%rliose dress should aUo be regulated ; the 
inperior officers shoufd be distinguished 
-t'rom their inferiors, less by ^uperipr 
taftter, than by the quality of their epau* 
^ttes, or some minute ornament, obvious 
railier to their own corps than to a stranger 
%r an enemy. Nelson lost his life at Tra- 
falgar by tlie conspicuousness of his uni- 
form. We think this subject worthy of 
■g . .- . ■ •• •• . 

t The two colours beinp: equal in other respects, 
we sliould prefer tlie ^en, because it isr liol worn 
by ttic navy of any other uation, and would, ther«K 
fore, t)e more characteristic. We may periiaps owe 
our readers an apology for thus marring tlie dig- 
eity of the critic page with n dissertatiou upon 
buttons and broadcloth ; but stattliness, grandilo- 
gui»ai, and geueialization, would lie aiilce thrown 
kway upon such a subject, and we had only to 
iphoose between not si>eakiug at all, and speaking 
|(pccifically* ' 



attention, not merely because it has much 
to do with the appearance and disphiy uf 
our navy ; but because it might always . 
afie'ct its efficacy; and because a neat, 
uniform would, among the younger of- 
ficers, do much to cherish in them a love 
and pride of profession. 

Let us now consider what room there 
may be for improvement in the organiza- 
tion of the most numerous class of our 
iiavy^ the class of inferiors. In the first 
place, then, 'we consider the abolition of 
the marine-corps absolutely necessary to 
the efficiency and*haruiony of our ships. . 
The marine-corps was adopted in our 
navy witli the rest of the system which we 
copied from Britain, although the reason 
of its institution did not apply to ns ; it 
having been originally instituted in order 
that the officers might avail themselves of 
the aversion existing between the seamen 
and soldiers, to make themselves a bul- 
wark of bayonets in the event of mutiny, 
80 likely to re:>ult from the vexatious irk- 
someness of a compelled and hopeless 
servitude. T)^e voluntary enrolment and 
regular discharge of our seamen entirely 
remove this danger from among us; so 
that we do not derive from the marine- 
corps the advantages which led to its 
institution, whilst we are folly exposed %9. 
all its inconveniences. Soldiers, whei) 
embarked, whilst tliey are more in the 
way than an equal number of seamen^ 
are either of no nse for the ordinary 
duties of the ship, or else, in becoming 
useful, they lose entirely their distinc- 
tive character, and cease to be more 
of soldiers than the seamen among whom 
they become mingled. 

The marine-corps abolished, or, at least^ 
its unnatural connexion with our ships 
severed, it wonld be easy to introduce a 
more perfect and harmonious organization 
among the crew. Nothing would be easier, 
if necessary, than to have all the men 
trained to the nse of the musket, and 
qualified to act on shore in defence of the 
coast, without the danger of dispersing. 
But the great object of reniering them 
efiTective at sea would be perfectly at- 
tained by enlisting them for a particular 
ship, with the right of transfer, aud in all 
cases for the duration of the crnise. This 
arrangement woidd save our commanders 
the infinite embarrassment which pften 
resnlts from the expiration of the term for 
which their crews have entered. No men 
are greater sticklers for the letter of th^ 
law than seamen ; and vyhen thus illegally 
detained beyond their time, they often be« 
couie discontented, and the commander 
must either yield a portion of his authority, 
or resort to a harshness of discipline, which 
the circamstances render as unpleasant aa 
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It Is iinjtist. To obviate the dread of an 
iinlimited term of service, which mi^^ht 
deter seamen from entering for the crniscj 
care should be taken that no cruise ex* 
t:eed three years ; a term already suf- 
ficiently prolonged. In entering a crew, 
we would not allow them to enter for any 
particular rank or wages; bnt would 
classify them according to their merits 
when embarked/awarding the stations of 
petty-officers to those who should possess 
recommendations for having faithfully 
filled tliose Mtations in other ships^ and 
retaining the power to promote, through 
aU the various gradations of boys^ ordinary 
seamen, seamen, and petty-officers, ac- 
cording to individual merit and good be- 
havionr. We do not think that the boat- 
swain, gunner« carpenter, and sail-maker, 
should be warrant officers, bnt entered 
like theL rest of the crew, and equally 
Mibject to promotion and degradation. 
These offices are best filled by individuals 
temporarily appointed, and liable to re- 
moval at the pleasure of the commander ; 
while those who hate warrants, having no 
hope of going higher, and no immediate 
fear of descending lower, lose all am- 
•bition< Moreover, they would fnrnish to 
the whole crew, when within their reach, 
a powerful motive to emolation and excel- 
lence. Finally, we would not receive a 
single individual into our ships who was 
not a native-born American. But under 
the present system of discipline, and whilst 
there is danger of being for ever de- 
graded by th.e-stroke of the lash, Ameri- 
can seamenr, or, at ail events, the better 
class of them, will not enter the service of 
their country. That system which deters 
Americans from serving their country, 
and forces ns to receive a large proportion 
of foreigners as the only alternative, must 
be false, cannot be permanent, and, there- 
fore, demands of legislative wi!»dom (we 
do not appeal to humanity), an immediate 
reformation.' 

Our naval system, as we have already 
"seen, was received from Britain. Her 
sailors, forced into her navy like slaves!, 
and forming at least one excepted class 
from the boasted spirit of universal emanci- 

gation, conld of course only be controlled 
y the same bodily compulsion by which 
they were kidnapped and deprived of their 
liberty. Though voluntary enrolment was 
at once substituted among ns for com- 
pulsion^ the lash, which was its counter, 
part, 'was most inconsistently retained. 
Hence the more worthy of our seamen 
were excluded from the public service, 
except Mrhen mit of employment in time 
of war or embarj>o ; and of course it was 
compelled to supply itself from among the 
less scrupulous ; out of whom and the fo- 



reigners, who entered extensively, a claims 
was formed and ncrpetiiated of degraded 
individuals, wiio have rendered the name 
of nian*of-war*s men a sti^a, and who, 
accustomed to obey no law bnt that of 
brute compnlsion, are still kept in order 
only bv the means of their degradation. 

The navy, in point of ease of labour, 
quality of food, and the chance which 
long voyages ofier for accumulation (to 
which sailors, however quickly they may 
spend their money, are not indififerent, as 
may be seen by their making long voyages 
in the merchant service, at reduced 
wages;) the pleasures to be derived in it 
from a numerous society and stated 
leisure; its festivities, music, dancing, 
esprit de corps^ pride of ship, and all its 
multiplied means of enjoyment, holds out 
strong inducement to seamen ; all, how- 
ever, counteracted among the less corrupt . 
by the terrors of the lash. Take away 
these terrors, and our best seamen will 
enter in abundance. Associate with them 
a large number of yonths, alike unimpaired 
in character and constitution , and these, 
cherished by their officera, and ambitious 
to excel, will soon become skilful seareen# 
Seamanship is incomparably more perfect 
in the navy^and it will, therefore, be easy 
to send these young men forth more 
perfect, than if they had been reared in 
the merchant service. Hence, then, in^ 
stead of being indebted to the merchant 
service for seamen, whom we send back 
corrupted, and only susceptible of beimc 
kept in order by naval discipline, to 
mutiny, and cause the miscaniage of 
voyages, we should furnish it with sea- 
men equally drstingnished for skill and 
habits of subordination. 



A MOUNTAIN SCENE. 



Yr ever eloquent rill^— ye loiely ways 
That lead. I know not whitbfr— ye fair flowers, 
Rich with the sanlight which the summeF 
showers 

Into yonr breasts throug^h all her gladsome days-^. 

Ye many-voiced birds — ye clouds that sail 
O'er heaven's unrocky sea — ye caveriiS wild, 
By Nature's own resistless hands up>piled, 

*iV1i>ng you I wander free, and bid ye hail 1 

Feeiinj; a reverence deeper far than leads 
The sage to linfper in the rnin'd dome, 
Where nnen, by time made sacred, had their 
home — 

Time, which conceals both good and evil deeds* 
Not man, but God, tra«, and is always here, 
FillinK the sinless scene with glory far and nearl 
* 'Tke Amulet, 
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tDr. Abcrcroiphie*s bonk,t tkough chiefly addressed 
to renders of bis ovm profession, tb^ object of it 
beine to ascertain ana illustrate tbe manner in 
which the manifestations of mind are affected by 
diiiettses of those Itodily organs, by which it holds 
intercourse wiih external thingt, especially tbe 
brain, contains much of an iutere8rin<>^ nature tor 
geneiat reddert. The following extracts are of 
this description.] 

CONNEXION O^ THE BRATN WITH TH^ 

TkiNkiNO Principle. . 

It is necessary that we should refer briefly 
to the remarkable instances in' which the 
brain has been extensively diseased with- 
out the phenomena of mind being impaired 
in any sensible degree. This holds true 
. both in regard ti) the destruction of each 
individual part of the brain, and likewise 
to the extent to which the cerebral mass 
may be diseased or destroyed. In another 
work I have mentioned various cases which 
ilinstrate this fact in a very striking man- 
ner; particularly in the case of a lady, in 
whom one half of the bra>n was reduced 
to a mass of disease, but who retained all 
ber faculties to the last, except that there' 
was an imperfection of vision, and had 
been enjoying her»elf at a convivial party 
in the house of a f'rirnd, a few hours> before 
her deaili. A man. mentioned by Dr. 
Ferrier, who died of an affection of the 
brain, retained all his facnltics entire till 
the very moment of \m death, which was 
andden. On examining his head, the 
whole right hemi.«phere, thai is, one half of 
bis brain, was found destroyed by suppu- 
ration. In a similar caxe, recorded by 
Diemerhroeck, half a pound of matter was 
found in the brain ; and in one by Dr. He- 
berden, there, was half a pound of water. 
A man mentioned by Mr. O'Halaran suf- 
fered such an injury on the head, that a 
a lar«e portion of the bone was -removed 
on tibe right side; and extensive suppura- 
tion' having taketi place, there was dis- 
charged at each dressing, tirrough the 
jopening, an immense quantity of matter 
mixed with large masses of the substance 
jo( the brain. This went on for seventeen 
•days, and it appears that nearly one half 
of tlie brain was thrown out mixed with 
the matter; yet the man retained all his 
intellectual facnltics to the very moment 
£>f dissolution ; and, through the whole 
^oorse of tbe disease, bis mind maintained 
uniform tranqnillity. To these remarkable 
Jus.torJLes may be added the very ioterest- 
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ing one related by Mn. NfarsbaU. It il 
that of a man who died with a poond of 
water in his brain, after having been long 
in a state of idiotcy, but who, a very short 
time before death, bcqaoie pecfectly ra- 
tional. 

bystander's POWISR OF REGULATING^ 
DKEAM9. 

. To this part of tlie subject are to he re- 
ferred some, remarkable cases in which, in 
{Particular, individuals' dreams can be pro- 
duced by whispering into their ears when 
they are asleep. Que of the most curious 
as well as authentic examples of iliis kind 
has been referred to by several writers : I 
find the particulars in a- paper by Dr. 
Gregory, and they were related to him by 
a gentleman who witnessed them. . Tiie 
subject of it was an officer in the expedi- 
^on to Lonisbnrg, in 1758, who had thii 
peculiarity in so remarkable a degree; 
that his companions in the transport werf 
iu the constant habit of amusing themselves 
at his expense. They could produce in 
him any kind of dream, by whispering into 
his ear, especially if this was done by A 
friend with whose voice he was familiar. 
At one time they conducted him through 
the whole progress of a quarrel, which 
funded iu a duel ; and, Mhen the peopl|$ 
were supposed to be mt t, a pistol was pat 
into his hand, which he fired, and waa 
awaked by the report. On another occa/- 
sion, they found him asleep on the top of a 
locker, or bunker, in the ciibin, when they 
made him believe he had fallen overboard, 
and exhorted him to save himself by swim- 
ming. They then told him that a shark 
was pursuing him, and entreated him to 
dive for his life. He instantly did so, 
with such force as to throw himself en- 
tirely from the locker upon tlie cabin 
floor, by which he was much bruised, and 
awakened of course. After the landing 
of the army at Louisburg, his frienda 
found him one day asleep in his tent, and 
evidently much annoyed by the cannonad- 
ing. They then made him believe that he 
was engaged, when he expressed great 
fear, and showed an evident disposition to 
run away. Against this they remonstrated, 
but, at the same time, increased his fears, 
by imitatiug the groans of tbe wounded 
and the d)ing ; and when he asked, as he 
often did, who was down, they named his 
particular friends. At last they tu Id him 
that the man next himself in the line had 
fallen, when he instantly sprung frohi his 
bed, rushed out of the tent, and waJs 
ronsed from his danger and dream to- 
getlie'r by falling over the tent ropes. A 
remarkable circumstance in this case was, 
tkatj after these experiments, he had pq 
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^istiibct recollection of his dreams, bat 
only a confused feeling of oppression or 
fatigne* and nsed to teH his friend that 
he was sure t^hat he was. playing some 
Uick'upon him. A case entirely similar it 
related in " Smith's Natural History/* the 
subject of which was a medical student at 
the University of Edinburgh. 

A singular fact has been observed in 
dreams which are excited by a noise, 
namely, that the same sound awakens the 
person, and produces a dream, which ap- 
pears to him to. occupy a considerable 
time. The following example of this has 
been related to me : — A gentleman dreamt 
that be had enlisted as a soldier, joined hi^ 
regiment, deserted, was ilppreliended, car- 
ried back, tried, condemned to be shot, 
and at last led oat fur execution. After 
All the nsoal preparations, a gun was fired ; 
be awoke with that report, and found that 
a noise in an adjoining room had both pro- 
duced the dream and awaked him. The 
same want of the notion of tin^e is ob- 
served in dreams from other causes. Dr. 
Gregory mentions u gentleman, who, after 
sleeping in a damp place, was, for a long 
time, liable to a feeling of suffocation 
whenever lie slept in a lying posture, and 
tliis was always accompanied by a dream 
of a skeleton, which grasped him violently 
by the throat. He conld sleep in a sitting 
postnre without any nneasy feeling j and, 
after trying various experiments, he at last 
had a sentinel placed beside him, with 
orders' to awake kirn whenever he sunk 
down. On one occasion, he was attacked 
by the skeleton, and a severe and long 
stroj^gle ensued before he awoke. On 
finding fault with bis attendant for allow* 
log biin to lie so long in such a state oif 
sufiering, be was assured that he had not 
lain an instant, but had been awakened 
the moment he began to sink. The gen- 
tleman', after a considerable time, reco- 
vered from the affection. 

8TRAMOE COINCIDENGfiS IN DREAMS. 

The following anecdotes I am enabled 
to give as entirely authentic: — A lady 
dreamt that an aged female relative had 
been mnrdered by a black servant, and 
the dream occurred more than once. She 
was then so impressed by it, that she went 
to the house of the lady to whom it related^ 
and prevailed upon a gentleman to watch 
in an adjoining room daring the night. 
Abont three oxlock iii the morning, the 
gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stair, 
\efi his place of concealment, and met the 
servant canning up a quantity of coals. 
Being questioned as to where he was 
going, he replied, in a confused and hur- 

VoL. VI. M 



ried manner, that he was going to mend 
his mistress's fire-^which, at three o'clock 
in the morning, in the middle of summer, 
was evidently impossible ; and, on farther 
investigation, a stroug knife was found 
concealed beneath the coals.. Another 
lady dreamt that a boy, her nephew, had 
been drowned, along with some young 
.companions, with whom he had engaged 
to go on- a sailing excursion in the Frith of 
Forth. She sent for him in the hioruing^ 
and, with much difficulty, prevailed npon 
him to give up his engagement — his com > 
panioos went, and were ^1 drowned. Such 
coincidences derive their wonderful cha- 
racter from standing alone, and apart from 
those numerous instances in which suc& 
dreams take place without any fulfilment* 
An instance of a very singular kind is men- 
tioned by Mr. Joseph Taylor, and is given ■ 
by him as an undoubted fact* A young man, 
who was at an academy a hundred miles 
from home, dreamt that he went to his fa- 
ther's house in the night, tried the fron( 
door, but found it locked ; got in by a back^ 
door, and finding nobody out of bed, weof 
directly to the bed^room of his parents. 
He then said to his mother, whom he 
found awake, <* Mother, I am going a long 
jonrney, and am come to bid you good 
bye." On tliis she answered, under mucli 
agitation, '' Oh, dear me, thou art dead!" 
He' instantly awoke, atid thought no mbre 
of his dream, until, a few days after, he 
received a letter from his father, inquiring 
very anxiously after his health, in conse- 
quence of a frightful dream his mother 
had on the same night in which the dream 
now mentioned occurred to him. She 
dreamt that slie heard some one attempt 
to open the front door, then go to the 
back-door, and at last come into her bed^ 
room. She then saw it was her son, who 
came to the side of her bed, and said^ 
** Mother, I am going a long journey, and 
am come to bid yon good bye :'* on which 
she exclaimed, '* Oh, dear me, thou art 
dead!" But nothing unusual happened t9 
any of the parties; — the sintjular dreani 
must have arisen from some strong mental 
impression which had been made on both 
the individuals about the same time ; and 
to have traced tlie source of it, would hav^ 
been a matter of great interest. 

THE PLEASURES OV MADNESS. 

A remarkable peculiarity in many cases 
of insanity, is a great rapidity of mind and 
activity of conception— tendency to seize 
rapidly upon incidental or practical re- 
lations of things — and often a fertility of 
imagination, which changes the character 
of the mind, sometimes without remark- 
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ably distorting it. Tbe memory, in such 
cases, is entire, and even appears more 
ready than in iiealth ; and old assoriations 
are called np uiili a rapidity quite un- 
known to rlie individual in bis sound state 
of mind. A gentleman, mentioned by Dr. 
Willie, who was liable to periodical at' 
tacks of insanity, said that he expected 
the paroxysms with impatience, because 
he enjoyed, during them, a high decree of 
pleasure. *' Every thing appeared easy 
to me^-tio obstacles presented themselves, 
either in theory or practice. My memory 
acquired all of a sudden a singular degree 
of perfection. Long passages of Latin 
anthor<< occurred (o my mind. In general, 
I have great difficulty in finding rhyth- 
mical terminations, but then I could write 
verses with as great facility as prose."'— 
■' 1 have often," says Penil, " stopped at 
the chamber door of a literary gentleman, 
'Who, daring his paroxysms, appeared t» 
soar above the mediocrity of intellect that 
was peculiar to him, solely to admire his 
newly acquired powers of eloquence. He 
declaimed upon the subject of the Tevo* 
Intioif with all the force, the dignity, and 
the parity of language, that tliis very in- 
teresting silbject could admit of. At other 
times, hft was a man of very ordinary 
abilities." 

. FBRSONf MOST LIABLB TO IN8AN1TV. 

IlManity is in a large proportion of cases^ 
to be traced to hereditary predisposition, 
and this is often so strong, that no promi. 
nent moral canse is necessary for the pro- 
duction of the disease, and protiably no 
moral treatment would have any effect in 
preventing it. We must, however, sup- 
pose, that where a tendency to insanity 
exists, there may be, in many cases cir- 
cumstances in niental habits, or mental 
discipline, 'calculated either to favour, or 
to ^ounteraft the tendency. Insanity 
freqnehily commences with a state, in 
which particular imprcflsions fix. them- 
selves upon the mind, in a manner entirely 
lilisproportioned to their true reliitions, 
and in which these false imptessions fail 
to be corrected by the judgment com- 
paring them With other impression?, or 
with external things. In so far as niental 
habits may* be supposed to favonrOr pro- 
mote snch a condition, this may be likely 
to result from alio wing the mind, to wander 
away firom the proper duties of life, or to 
luxuriate amid scenes of the imagination, 
and permitting mental emotions, of what- 
ever kind, to he excited in a manner dis- 
propoirtioned to the tnie relations of the 
objects which ^ive rise to them. Habits 
Of mental application must also exert a 



great in6nence; and we certainly ff^ 
mark a striking difference between those 
who are accustomed merely to works of 
imasiuation and ta^te, and those whose 
niiiids have been rigidly exeicised to 
habits of calm and severe iuquiry. A 
fact is mentioned by Dr. Connolly, which, 
if it shall be confirmed by farther observ- 
ation, would lead to some most important 
refiections. He states, that it appears, 
from the registers of the Bicetre, that 
maniacs of the more educated classes con- 
sist almost entirely of priests, artists, 
painters sculptors, poets, and musicians ; 
while no instance,'it in saul, occurs of the 
disease in naturalists, physicians, geome- 
tricians, or chemists. 



HOME, COUNTRY, ALL THE 
WORLD.f 

BY JAMES MONTGOMCRT* 



Wb love onr native home, onr native 
place, our native province, our native 
land. There is a peculiar and distinct 
kind of attachment belonging to each of 
these relationships ; but patriotiMn is tlie 
bond of the whcle; and be who loves his 
country, loves his home and all between. 
But ai home, and in our country, this 
sentiment, like the light of heaven and th^ 
air we breathe, is so familiar, that we are 
scarcely conscious of its presence^ unless 
reflection be powerfully awakened to it 
by the return of some national or domes- 
tic occasion on which we are wont to 
felicitate ourselves, and those who are 
dear to ns, on lAt's cause of so much of 
our mutual felicity. In a strange land, it 
IS far otherwise ; the smallest incident 
there that' reminds us of what we have 
loved from our clif fdhood, and left perhaps 
for ever, touches the finest springs of af- 
fection ; and the sight of a tlower, tlie 
sound of a Voice, the cast of a counte- 
nance, the colour of a garment, the aiir of 
a song, may electrify both nerve and 
spirit, and quicken emotions more deeply 
transporting than have ever been inspired 
by the scenes and enjoyments themselves^ 
which are thns overwhelmingly renewed* 
The pleasnres of memory are sometimes, 
though seldom, more lively than the plea- 
sures of hope, hilt they are always more 
defined ; and the certainty that we '< have 
been blest,** is something still in posses- 
sion, which a wise man would not eK- 
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change for the tuireal • reversion of blem- 
togs to ttime, in thii precarious contio- 
gencies of life. The farther, too, tliat we 
are removed from the tifiie and the pkiee 
of our earliest and sweetest associations, 
the more they are endeared to its, and the 
uf\ener recollected. Tlie very sadness 
which accompanies the remembrance of 
^ departed joys,^* makes ihem a thonsand 
times more exqniitife. Man is so little of 
ji hermit by nature^ that he rnns out of 
Ihe desolate island of himself to seek 
social existence in the hearts of his fel- 
Jows.; and thongh his happiness nnistever 
^qgiu and end in his own bosom, there is 
3niple room within range of his aflfcclions 
io embrace the whole species. Next, 
however, to his kindred and friends, his 
neighbours, and then his countrymen, 
claim the warni^t share of his spontane- 
ous — nay, rather his invohiniary, esteem ; 
for it bursts out so naturally, suddenly, 
instinctively, that he can hardly say he 
has any choice, or will, or power, in the 
matter. With these, according to circum- 
stances, especially in couutries where both 
Are aliens, he cannot help forming new, 
jiBd often intimate, connekious. It is won- 
derful, as well as amusing, to observe how 
unexpectedly meeting even in a neigh- 
booring country, attracts stragglers, who 
Are unknown, or indifferent to each other, 
at home. Two persons from the same 
village or town, who never speak when 
they pass in the street, coming together 
At the other end of the kingdom, exchange 
salutations aluiMt before they are aware, 
and each is right glad to ask or answer, 

that all friends at are well. Two 

Englishmen, though the one be from Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, and the other from Pen- 
zance, suddenly encountering on tlie banks 
of the river of the Amasonv, would exult 
in tlie desert as if a brother had found a 
brother. Two Europeans, though one 
were a German, and the other a Welsh- 
man, would shake hands like ^< attld ac* 
jqoaintance,'* and vent their joy in gutturals 
which neither could understand, were Uiey 
to start out of a forest, face to face, in the 
li«art of Japan. Two inhabitants of this 
earth, though one were a Chinese and the 
other ^ Parisian, lighting at once on the 
ierrafirma of the planet Jupiter, would see 
all the world'in eacu other's countenances, 
and inquire as eagerly for tidings from any 
4}narter of it, as if there were not a speck 
OB its sprface which was not comprised in 
$htt country, aye, in the home, of each* 
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[Tlie following extiactsare from Csiptain Kotzebue*« 

•• New Voynfre round the WoiJii." % work prcg- 
.jwnt with luteresiiug detail. Tlie fiivt cnutiiius a- 

pictuFe, a m<Mit diatfuatiDg one ttiuly, of the ua. 
"tiires of Siika, ou which island is the New Arcli- 

ait^l, the priucipal tettleiueDl of the Kussiau-' 
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THB SITKA ISLANDERS. ' 

The Sitka islander?^ who are called Ka- 

Inslirs, as well as tlieir neii;hbonrs on the 

conitQent, are large and strongly built, bia* 

liave their limbs so ilUproportioned, that 

they all a|>pear deformed. Their black 

sti-aiglit hair hangs dishevelled over their 

broad faces, tlieir eheek^bones stand out, 

their noses are wide and fiat, their mouths' 

large, their lipa thick, their eyes small, 

black, and fiery, and their teeth strikingly 

white. Their natural colour is not very 

dark ; but they appear mneh ro#re so than 

is natural to them* from the custom of 

smearing themselves daily over the face 

and body with ochre and a 8<n't of black 

earth. Immediately after the birth, Hie 

head of the child is compressed, to give it 

what they consider a fine form, in which 

the eyebrows are drawn up, and the 

nostrils stretclied asnnder. In common 

with many other nations, they tear the 

beard out by the r)oots as soon as it ap» 

pears. This is the business of the women. 

Their usual clothing consists of a littlift 

apron ; but the rich wear blankets, pur-^ 

chased from the Russians, or from the 

Ameincan ships, and tied by two comers 

round the neck, so that tliey hang down 

and cover the back. Some of them wear 

bear-skins in a similar manner. The most 

opulent possess some European garmentSj 

which they wear on great occasions, and 

which would have an absurd effect, were 

tliey not so disgusting as to extinguish all 

inclination to laugh. They never cover tlii 

head but in heavy rain, and then protect it 

by roand caps of grass, so ingekiiously and 

closely plaited as to exclude every drop of 

water. Whatever the degree of heat or 

cold, they never vary their co>tume ; and 

l|believe there is not a people in the world 

so hardened against the weather. In the 

winter, during a cold of 10 deg. of Reau- 

mer, tlic Kaluslies walk about naked, and 

jump iuto the water as the best method of 

warming themselves. • At night they lit 

without any covering nuder the open sky, 

near a great fire— -so near, indeed, as to be 

sometimes covered by the hot ashes. Tiie 

women whom 1 have seen were either 

dressed in linen shifts reaching to their 

feet,. or in plaited mats. The custom, 

common to both sexes, of painting their 
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faces in broad, black, white, and red 
atripep, croised in all directiofns, gives 
them a peculiarly wild and savage appear- 
ance. Although this painting is quite ar- 
bitrary, and subject to no exact rules, the ' 
different races drstinguisb each other by it. 
To give the iace a yet more insane cast, 
tbeir long, hi^nging, tangled hair is mixed 
with the feathers of ,tlie wbite eagle. 
When powdered and painted in this way, 
the repulsiveness .of the Kalush wora^n, by 
nature e3^<:es8ively ugly, may be imagined; 
l^at they have a method of still farther 
disfiguring themselves. As soon as they 
are nearly marriageable, an incrsibn is 
made in the under-lip, and a bone passed 
tliroughit^ which is exchanged from time 
io time for a thicker one, that the opening' 
may be continually widened.. At leueth a 
aort of double button, of an oval form, 
called a kaluga, which ^ among the people 
of rank, is often four inches long, and three 
broad, is forced in so as to make the 
under-lip stand forward thus miich in a 
horizontal direction, and leave the lower 
teeth qnit9 bare. The outer rim of the 
lip surrounding th^ wooden button be- 
comes, by the violent /stretching, as thin 
as a packthread; and of a dark blue colour. 
in nmning, the lip flaps up and dqwn^ so 
as to knock sametimes against the ncse. 
ypon the continent the kaluga is worn 
still larger ; ainl the female who can cover 
ber whole face with her under-lip passes 
for the most perfect beauty. I^en and 
sromen pierce the gristle of the nose, and 
stick quills, iron rings, and all kinds of 
ornaments, thronprh it. In their ears, 
which are also pierced in many places, 
they wear strings of bones, muscle-shell9, 
and beads. It would be difficult to convey 
an adequate idea of the hideousness of 
thes^ people when their costume is thus 
complete ; but the lips of the women, 
held ont like a trough, and always filled 
with saliva stained witli tobacco-juice, of 
.which they are immoderately fond, is the 
most abominably revolting spectacle. The 
Kalushes have no fixed re^iidence, but 
hover round the coast in their large car 
lioes, which. they call the wonien*s, "carry- 
ing all their property with them. When 
tt:ey fix upon any spot for their temporary 
establishment, they build a hut with great 
Cflerity, havintr all the materials at hand. 
They drive a number of slakes into the 
grouud in a qnadranuular form, fill the in- 
lerstices with thin planks, and roof in the 
whole with the bark of trees. With such 
a building they are satisfied : in the scr 
lerest winter the family sit in a circle, 
carrying on their several employments 
•found a fire in the centre. The interior 
displays as mnch filthiness as if the.inha- 
|)itants belonged to the dirtiest class of 



the brnte' creation. The smoke— the 
stench of bad fish and blubb.er-rrthe re-r 
pulsive figures of th'e| women, di>giistr 
ingly occnpied in seeking for vermin on 
the heads or skins of the men, and actually 
eating them when foiind j tlie great utensil 
for the service of the whole family, which 
is also the only vessel capable of cpntain- 
ing water to wash with; all this soon 
drives the rpost inquisitive European ou^ 
oif so detestable ^ den. . Their fpod^ suffi- 
ciently disgusting in 'itself, h renderec| 
still mpre so by their manner of easing. 
It consists almost exclusively of fish of 
which the whale is the chief favourite, and 
its blubber an especial dainty. This 19 
sometimes cooked upon redrhot Mopes, 
but more commonly eaten raw. The skina 
of the sea-otters form their^ principal 
wealth, and are a substitute for mou^y ^ 
these they barter with the ships whicb 
trade with them, to the prejudice of the 
Russian Company, for mnskets, powder, 
and l^s^d. No Kalush is without one musr 
ket at leafit, of which he perfectly under- 
stands the use. The richer a Kalush is, 
the diore powerful he becomes ; he has a 
multitude of wives, who briirg him a nu- 
merous family; and he purchases male 
and female slavey, who must labour and 
fish fur him, and strengths his force 
when engai^ed in warfare. These slaves 
are prisoners of war, and their descend- 
ants ; the ma9ter!s power over them is 
unlimited, and he even puts theni tq 
death without scrnple. When the master 
(lies, two of his slaves are murdered 
on his grave, that he, may not want at- 
tendance in the .other world : these are 
chosen long before the event occurs, but 
meet the dpstiny that ^waits them very 
philosophically. The coutinual wars whicQ 
the ditfereut races earry on against each 
other, with a ferocious cruelty uncommon 
even among savages, may account, for the 
scanty population of this district; tlie 
fire-arms with which, to tht-ir own .mis* 
fortune, they have been furnished by Mie 
American ships, have contributed to ren- 
der their combats niore bloody* and con- 
sequently to cause reoeviecl aud increased 
irritation. Bows and arrows were fory 
merly their only weapons; now, besides 
their muskets, they have dag^ers^ and 
,knives half a yard long. They never at- 
tack their enemies openly, but fail sud- 
jdenl^ upon them ip moments of the utmost 
fancied secnrity. The hope of booty, of 
of taking a prisoner, is a sufficient niptive 
for one of these treacherous attacks, iq 
which they practise the gieatest barbari- 
ties ; hence the Kalushes, even in time of 
peace, ate always on their guard. Tliey 
establish their temporary abodes on spots 
in some measure fortified by nature^ an({ 
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commaoding an extensive view on all 
sides. D tiring the night tlie watch is con- 
fided to wonien, who, assembled roaud a 
0re outaide the iiot, amuse themselves by 
rcponnting the warlike (jleeds of their hus- 
bands and sons. Domestic occupations, 
even the most laborious, are aUo left to 
female^; tbje men employing themselves 
pnly in hunting, and building tlijeir canoes* 
llie slaves are required' to assist the "wd- 
}nen, who often treat them in a most mer- 
pilesf mannerp The females take an acr 
tive part in the wars; they not only sti- 
mulate the -valour of the men, but even 
support them in the battle. Besides the 
desire of booty, the most frequent occasion 
of warfaie 19 revenge. Que murder can 
only be atoned by another ; but it is in- 
different whether the murderer or ope of 
}iis relations fall — the cnstpni merely re- 
quires a man for a man'; shoiUd the mnr- 
deied person be a female, a fi^mj^e is re- 
quired in return. A case which wotrid 
appear inconceivable has actually oc^ 
curredTT-tbat one of these most disgusting 
creatures has ocjCasioned a struggle similar 
to that Tor the fair Helen, and an ad- 
yantageous peace has been obtained by 
the cession of one of these monsters. The 
Kalnsh, who would probably look coldly 
oa our most lovely females, finds his filthy 
coonti^woroen, with their lip-troughs, so 
charming, that they often awaken in him 
the most' vehement passion. In proof of 
this, I remember an occurrence wliich took 
place, during our residence in Sltka^ 
among a horde of Kalushes, who had en- 
camped in the vicinity of the fortress. A 
girl had four lovers, whose jealousy pro- 
duced .the niost violent quarrels : after 
fighting a long time without any result, 
they ditermiped to end the strife by mur- 
(ieriug the object of their love, and tlie re- 
aolntion.was immediately executed with 
their lances. The whole horde assembled 
roond the funeral pile, and chanted a 
•oi)g, a par) pf which was interpreted by 
one of our countrymen, who had been 
long reiident here : — »* Thoii wast too 
beautiful;— thou conldst' not live — >,men 
looked on ihee, and madness fired their 
hearts!*' The dead oif this people are 
burned, and their ashes preserved m small 
wooden boxes, in biiildmgs appropriated 
to th^t purpose, lliey have a confused 
notion of immortality, and this is the only 
trace of religion ivhich appears among 
them. They 'have neither priests, idols, 
nor any description of worship, but they 
place great faith in witchcraft ; and the 
sorcerers, who are also their ph}8icians, 
are held in high estimation, though more 
feared than loved. These sorcerers pro- 
fess to heal the 'sick by conjurations ol the 
picked spirit; they are, however| ac- 



quainted with the medicinal properties of 
many herbs, but carefully conceal their 
knowledge as a profitable mystery* 

▲ppACITT OP THB BBAHS — AN IRTS- 
RESTfNG PAIR OP SWALLOWS* 

The fuUowiog anecdote evinces . the 
hardihood of the ^amtschatka bears. 
Fish, which forfli theic chief iiourishment| 
and. which they procure for tbeoQselves 
from the rivers, was last year excessiyely. 
scarce. A great famine consequently exy 
isted among them, and instead of retiring 
to theur dens, they wandered about the 
whole winter through, even in the streets 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. One of them 
finding the outer gate of a house opeo, 
entered, and the gate accidentally close4 
after him. The woman of the house had 
just placed a large tea-machine, full of 
boiling water^ in tlie court: the bear 
smelt to it and bnrned his nose ; provoked 
at the pain, he vented all his fury upon the 
kettle, folded his fore-pavtrs round it, 
pressed it With his whole strength against 
his breast to crush it, and burnt himself, 
of course, still mpre and more. The 
horri|)le growl which rage and pain forced 
from him brought all the inhabitants of 
the house and neighbourhood to the spot, 
and poor bruin was soon dispatched By 
shots from th6 windows. He has, how* 
ever immoHalised his memory, and be« 
come a proverb amongst the town's people ; 
for when any one injures himself by his 
own violence, **^ they call him the bear 
with the tea-kettle/' 

In the barbonr of St. Peter and St. 
Paul there is sufficient depth* of .water 
close to the shore to admit of landing 
by means of a plank only. This proximity 
led a pair of swallows to mistake ou^ 
frigate for a building upon terra firma, and. 
to the infinite* delight of the sailors, whq 
regarded It as a lucky omen, they delibe- 
rately built themselves a nest close to mv 
cabin. Undisturbed by the noise in the 
ship, the loving pair hatched their broo^ 
in safety, fed their yonng ones with th^ 
tendefest care, and cheered them with 
joyous songs. But when on a sudden they 
saw their peaceful dwelling removing fron| 
th^ land, they seemed astonished, and 
hovered anxiously about the ship, yet still 
fetched food for their young from the 
shore, till the distance became too great, 
Theslriiggie between the instincts qf self- 
preservation and parental love then be- 
came perceptible.' They Hew round the 
vessel, then vanished for awhile, then 
suddenly returned to their hungry family, 
and stretching their open beaks towards 
them, seemed to lament that no food was 
to be found. This alternate di«»appeairing 
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«tnl returning rontinneU «ome time, and 
lermififtttd in the parents returning no 
more ; Hie Sfiilors then took on themselves 
the care of the deserted orphans. They 
removed fhejn from ttie nest where th<^ 
parent's warmth was uecesMary, to an- 
other lined with cotton, and ttvcd in a 
warm ^lace, and fed them witli ilies, 
wlnchseeined to please their palates very 
well. Tiie system at first appeared to 
hare perfectly succeeded, and we were 
in hopes of carrying them safely to 
America; when, in spite of the most 
Careful attention, they fell sick, and on the 
eijjhth day, fo the general sorrow, not one 
ot our nnrolings remained alive. They, 
liowever, afforded an additional proof how 
kindly the common people of Russia are 
interested in all thai is helpless. 



THE BELLE OP THE BALL-ROOM. 

AN EVEHY-DAY CnARACTBR. 

J»y the Author of •* l^tUian:* 



Y»Ajls-4^ean ago^^ere y«t my dreams 

JIacI tKreu of lueing wue or witty ; 
l^e 1 imd done wiili writintr Ui^nftes, 

Or yuwu'd o'er iliis infernal Chitty ; 
Yeain— years af o-^«kile all u»y joy 

Was ill my ^wtioj^^piece aud Ally ;— 
In short, wliile 1 waa yet a boy, 

1 1'eH iu JoviB with Laura Uly. , 

I raw her at the chanty l>all— 

^u«re, wlien the sounds of tfufe and fiddle 
Gavjs Mgnal swe«:t, iu that old hall, 

Ol haiKls across and down the middle. 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

or all th.ll set yuuHg brails roiiianriii<r 
)9he«wi)e oiii qi«ie9» »ur ruse, our »tur ; 

4ad liitu she diiuced^^-ob, heaven ! her danciu}; \ 

park was her hair ; licr hand was white ; 

Hvr voice was exquisitely tenfh^r; 
Jhjr e>es wera^fuU uf liquKi ligat ; 

I, never «aw a waisi su slender ; 
>1er every look, her every Hinile, 

Sh6t ii^ht and left a score of arrows ; 
\ thought 'twas Venus fiom her ible, 

4ud wotid«r'4 wheie s|ie'd ^ejl her sparrows. 

(ihe taJk'd of pnlU'ics or prayers; 

<>f Southey '9 prose, or U<>rdswortb*8 sonnets ; 
Of danglcis, or ot dajicrng bears; 

Ot bailies, or the last new Jbtonuets, 
JJy candlelight , at twelve o'clock. 

To me—it matler'd riot a ^^iitle j 
i\ those bright liiis had quoted Locke, 

I might have thought tiiey murmurM Little, 

TlMTOMgh sunny May, throug-h sultry June 

1 loved her with a, love eternal ; 
I spoke her praises to the iQoon, 

1 wMie tmtm to the Sunday journal ; 
^ly mother iaugh'd : 1 soon lound out 

That aitcient ladies have i 



She was tbe dan;;hter of a il&m. 

Rich, tat, and lallier iipo:iiecl ic ; 
Slie ha.l one hr<>ther, just Ihineen. 

Whose colour was extremely hectic ; 
Her grand (nuther, for many a year. 

Had red the parish with her bounty ; 
Her second couoiu wait a (leer. 

And loid lieutenant of ttie county. 

Uut titles, and the three per cents, * 

AiMl moitgages, and great relations, 
And India b<>iids, and tithes and n-utt, 

Ob, what are tliey to love's sensations! 
Bjack eyes, tuh farehe.m, clustering locks. 

Such wealth, such honourti, Copiu cboosci; 
He cares as little tor the stocks. 

As Baron liolh&child lor the muses. 

She sketch'd ; the vale, the wood, the beach, 

Grew lovelier from her pencil's sludin^: 
She botanized ; 1 envied each 

Young blossom iu her boudoir fadiog : 
She warbled Handel ; it was grand-* 

She made the Catalani jeiiluys ; <i 

Wie tourh'd the organ, I could stand - 

Fur boars and hours tolilow the bellows. 

She kept an album, too, at home, 

Weil fiH d with all an albmu's glories s 
Paintings of builerfliesand Rom*, 

Patterns for trimming, Peisian stories; 
Soft notes to Julia's cociiatoo, 

Fierce odes to Famine and to Slaughter : 
And autographs of Prince Leboo, 

Aud recipes forehler water. 

Ahd she was 0utter*d, worshipp*d, bored ; 

Her stem weie watch'd, tier dress was noted • 
Her ihmhICb dog was quite ador*d ; 

Her fjyingct were extremely quoted. 
She luugiru, and every lieari w:is glad. 

As if itie tax(« weie abolish'd ; 



She liown'd, and every look 
As li the opera were deiofi 



opera were demolished. 

She 8m>le4 op many, just for fun^ 

1 knew tliat there Has nothing in it: 
1 was the fini, the only one 

Her heart bad thought of for a minutet 
1 knew It. for she told me so. 

In phiase which was divinely moulded: 
She wrote a charming hand ; und, oh I 

How sweetly aU her notes were folded f 

Our lore was like most other love»^ ' 

A little glow, a little sniver ; 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves. 

And •♦ Fly not yet" upon the river; 
SoDie jealousy of some one's heir^ 

Some hopes of dying, broken-hearted ; 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 

T^e usHal vows, aQd then we parted. 

We p^rtedt—monthfl and years roli'd by ; 

We met again tour summers after :— . 
Our parting was all sob and sigh— 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughters 
For, in my heart's most «ecict cell 

1 here had been mapy other lodgen ; 
And she whs not the 4)all- Room's lielle, 

41ui only Mw. Something Rogers. 

Literary S^ven^f, 



no (eeliog ; 

-• 'W should 

lud any hijippiuesB in kueehoj,' f 



ply lulher fiown'd: but how should uout 
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THE SEROUARr lXGATEE.t 

A TKOB STOBT, BT MUf MIW 



Abotb half a ufli^ ag > f ar t« imdk a 

date doc* Bij EtUe dary n£rr — Red 1 imm 

JiqaarcL ws ate— ted a grated if aac 

.fashioinble fdaoe 

Dmnbered 

of the pnacipal 

licilan was sot Hm 

to wImmb its namkj tm the hbi of 

FgadCTcd tint 

cuiittwifat. ftwiiMfcit the l a rt reelect* 

able of thcar wifirtaMe finMiy «aa 

Mr. Uordaat, a widower wnk ive ddU 

draa, wImsc fing»f< itraaca aad kiiid- 

liocas of character nwdcrrd hiai thevcrf 

man to educate and hnmg oat hn aother- 

leaa famU j ; just as the oaiaa of acote- 

ness aod iat^^tj, for which he was dit- 

tiagidshed in his pfofcanao of life, hod 

placed bioi de«enrcdiy at the head of ooe 

of the nKMt floorishiBS finos ia the aie- 

tropolis. He wa» not lich, for be had 

began the world with nothiog bnt indastiy 

and talent, bad onrried a lady hi the saae 

J predicament with hinwelf, and had pic- 
. erred giving his dnldrco the inalienable 
possession of an ejiceUent edncatioo, to 
.the accnaralation of aKmcj for tbeir ini- 
mediate portions ; bnt in the prime of life 
with an excellent iocomey and still brighter 

fftrospects, be lived as became a nuui of 
iberal habits and elegant tastes ; and gene- 
rous, both from temper and principle, 
refased no indulgences to bis family, 
except snch as appeared to him incon- 
aistent with their station, or with that 
wise and liberal economy which is as 
essentia], perhaps e#en more so to the 
afflnenty as to the poor. 

The young people were all of high 
promise. The eldest, Charles, a yonth of 
extraordinary ability, bringing up to the 
law, was on the point .of leaving Oxford, 
where be had distinguished himself greatly 
and bad recently been entered at tlie 
Temple. George the second son was in his 
father's office ; and of the three daughters, 
Catherine, the elder, a girl of eighteen, 
was eminently pretty ; Sarah, two years 
jounger and leas handsome, had some- 
tiling of ber brother Charles's talent ; and 
little Barbara, the pet and plaything of 
the whole house was that charming crea- 
ture — a lively and good-humoured spoilt 
child. One evening in July tliis amiable 
family were assembled in the Ura wing-room. 
Mr. Mordaunt was writing a letter at 
one tab'e; his eldest daughter working, 
or to UHC her brotliers plirase, flourishing 
an apron at another, the young men were 

t From Che Amulet for 1831. 



the wmiiai^ aad Bah c4«c 

the dign i ty of that aisslocniTsr name, «o 
often mnT in the pmaee, and so <«UMn 
«J9e«ihrre^ nas in thw vMmg hKl^^s ca5« 
•sadly prelcnniued — I he vefy »i»'firemsid 
who dnsssed ber caBrd her Mi<« Bah) 
w» playing with her doll on the Aoor. 

Sarah's empAoynMwt was d4erent fnm 
the rc«t. She was standiag at the hsr|MO> 
arrangine> in China vaMs, 
n ^namity of daoers with which it wns 
strewed, and which hod jn«t arrived fMaa 
n smaU conntry home, which Mr. Mofw 
called his fum, on £nMd Chn«e. 
With intmtivc taste Sarah had pot the 
haaeysnchles, to prKty by thcmnlwa and 
which mix so il with gayer iower^ in 
n large jar on the centre of the asantte 
piece, fbnking it with a flier pot tied 
IV ovence ros es — el^ant 
m«ng their own grecfi 
Icnvca— on one side, and amne of the 
roses called the asaidcn's blaidi on the 
other; while the test of the old fhsfaioned 
bean>pot, pinks, blies, Urkspnn, sweet- 
williajns, and sweet pens, she gathered 
together in a krge China bowl, and de- 
posited on the harpsichord between a pile 
<^mHMC-books and a gaitar-fhse. 

'* How 1 wisli these flowers bad aVrived 
before poor Mrs. Snilivan went awa> !** 
exclaimed Sarah. ** She seemed so ont 
of spirits — |>oor woman ! -and some of 
these beautiful flowers WQuld have cons 
forted ber and done her eood ; at lea^iv,** 
added she, seeing ber elder bi other smite 
and shake his head,** 1 am sure they nouid 
always have cheered me, let me l>e at 
melancholy as 1 might ; and she is as tbn<l 
of them as I am, and vras alwavs oftetl to 
them in her father's flne garden.^* 

** Kindneiis must always do good under 
any form my dear Sarah/ observed her 
father looking up from his letter, ** but I 
fear poor Mrs. Sullivan's depression is too 
deep! v-«ea ted to be touched by your pretty 
remedy, and tliat any thing which reminds 
her of her father's house is more likely to 
increase thaii remove her dejection.'* 

'* Mr. Darrell^ then continues im* 
placable?*' inquired Cliarles with much 
interest — ** Yes,** replied Mr. Mordaunt, 
** and 1 fear will remain so. I am wriiing 
to him now in his danghter's behalf, but I 
have no hope from the result. He sent 
for my partner yesterday to make bis will, 
evidently to avoid my importunity in 
favour of these unfortunate Sullivatis. 
Her elopement was a most foolish act— 
a wrong, a fooHsili act ; bnt ten years of 
penitence and sntfering might have soft* 
ened my old tViend towards his only child, 
and one who, spoilt by indulgence, and 
her own position in society-—^ beauty 
and an beiress — caii so ill support the 
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peonry and neglect under which she now 
languishes.'*—" Was she beantiful ?" asked 
Catherine: ^'1 see no. remains of former 
iovelniess." — *^ She is mach clianged,*' 
imswferfd Gharlesj ** hnt even I can re- 
member her a most splendid woman. She 
had the presence and air of a qoeen. 
Poverty and her father's displeasure have 
'Wrought this change in her/' and perhaps 
ber hasband*s death." 
. ** Chiefly want of money," observed MK 
Mordaont, sealing and directing Iiii letter. 
^he had pretty w«ll cot over the los^ of 
Captain Snilivan. '* Want of nioney i»-the 
pressing evil.**—** I wish I were as^ich a0 
Mr. Darrell !" cried Sarah ; and then she 
bloshed and stopped, adding, in a hesitat^^ 
inff voice, V what a pity it is that good 
wishes can do no real good." 

" Except to the wisher, Sarah," replied 
lier father $ ** the slightest emotion bf dis^ 
interested kindne^^s- that passes through 
the mind improves and refreshes tlia^ 
mind, producing generohs thought and 
noble feeling. Chensh kind wishes my 
children \ for a time may come when 
yon may be enabled to pnt them in prac- 
tice* In the mean time," added he, in 
a ga^^er ton?, ** tell me if yon were all 
very lich, what you would wish for your- 
selves — for your own gratification, ladies 
and gentlemen." 

"Oh papa," exclaimed Sarah, "a great 
Hbrary!" 

** And I," sfdd Miss Bab, from thefloor^ 
Td have a great doll." 

" rd go to Italy," said Cliarles. 

** I to Oxford," «aid his brother. 

^* And I lo Ranelagh," said Catherine, 
langliing. " In the mean time," added she, 
as the footmen — ^it b^ing now six p*cipck, 
ibr they bad d^ned at the usual hour 
of three — brought in the tea equipage^ 
fullov^ed by the silver kettle and lamp i^-^ 
** in the meantime, we may as well go to 
tea, and afterwards take a walk in Gray's 
Inn Garden, as we ineant to do, for the 
evening is beanttfnT, and my hew hat is 
just come home." ' 

About two months after, the same party, 
with the exception of Mr. Mordanht, were 
assembled at nearly the same hoiir in a 
very different scene. Tiiey were then 
passhig the lone; vacation at tlie farm, and 
ft being Bab's birth-day, had adjourned to 
the root-house, a pretty rustic building at 
the end of the garden, to partake of fruit 
and cakes,'and a syllabub from the cow, 
which, the delighted little girl hdrSelf had 
been permitted to compound, under the 
direction and snperinteudance of the 
house-keeper. It was a scene beautiful 
in itself and full of youthful enjoyment. 
The somewhat sombre root bouse, with 
its gothic painted windows, its projecting 



thatch, supported by rough pillars clothed 
wtth ivy, clematis, passion-flowers, virgki- 
in-the-bowers, looked, out on a garden, 
gay with holly-hocks, baUams, Cliina»> 
asters, marigolds^ the rich scarlet geraf- 
ninm, and the sweet marvel of Peru. T\i^ 
evening sun gleamed brightly artftmd, and 
shone on the old farm-huuse, whose case- 
nfent windows peeped through a cltistei'- 
inig vine, beneath which stood CatheridH 
-blooming as Hebe, catching in a wickei^ 
basket, the large bunches of grapes which 
her yonnger brother, with. one fodrt on a 
ladder,' and one on- the steep Toof of thfe 
house^ threw down to her ^nd Chariest, 
-^bio was at once steadying the ladder-and 
dtrecting-the steps of the advetfturons ga(- 
therei^. tittle Bab, the heroine of the 
-day, was marching in groat state down a 
broad gravel walk, leading from the house 
to the root-house, preceding a- processioii 
i^onsristing' of the footman, with a tray d€ 
jingling glasses^— the housekeeper, bearing 
the famous syllabub, her own syllabub-- / 
•and the housemaid, well laden with fruit 
and cakes. Sarah, faithful to her flower^, 
was collecting an autumn nosegay, partljr 
"as an offering to MIks Barbara — partly for 
her father, whose return from town, whi^ 
'ther he had been summoned on business, wa^ 
anxiouNly expected by tliemalh Just as the 
gay young party were collected togetheir 
in the root-house, Mr. Mordaunt arrived. 
He was in mourning, and althongb 
receiving with kindness Sarah's offering 
-of flowers, and Bab*s bustling presentation 
of a glass of syllabub, which the little lady 
of the day insisted on filling hersetf, was 
evidently serions, pi'e-occupied', almost 
agitated. He sat down without speaking, 
throwing his hat dpon the table, and 
pushing away- Catherine's guitar, which 
had been brought thither purposely to 
amuse him. He had even forgotten it wak 
Bab's birth*day, until reminded of it b^ 
the child herself, who clambered upon his 
knees, put her arms round hid iieck, and 
demanded clamorously that her dear papa 
shonld kiss her and wish hei'joy. He then 
•kissed her tenderly, uttered a fervent be^- 
nediction on her, and on all his children, 
and relapsed into his former silende and 
'abstraction. At length he said, "My sad- 
ness saddens you, my dear boys and girlff^ 
but I am just come from a very solemni 
Tjcene, from M r. Darrell's funeral." ' 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Charles, 
with much emotion, *^ 1 did not- eve^ 
know that he was dead."—" Nor I till I 
reached London yesterday," returned Mr, 
Mordaunt. * 

" Poor, poor Mrs. Sullivan," tiried Sa- 
rah : <* did her father JTorgive her before 
bediedl?*' 
** He sent her his forgivehess on bis 
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Iwd^an QDspeakable comfort !— but itill 
his angry nvill remainv unrevoked. She 
aod her children are starviag, whilst his 
iaimense forlDae descends to one uncon- 
nected by btood or alliance, or any tie 
nave that of an old friend»hip. After a 
few triHiiig legacies to friends and servants, 
I am left residuary legatee. The property 
is ^arge my children; larger, perhaps, 
thau with your moderate views and li** 
mtted expectations you can readily appre- 
liend. YoH may be rich, even beyond the 
utmost graNp of your wishes, and Cathe- 
rine may revel in innocent amusement, 
and diaries in tasteful Travel ; coHeg^ 
with all its advantages, is open to his 
brotlier; Safah may have endless books 
;imd Barbara endless dolls ; luxnry, spleii* 
dour, gaiety, and ambition, are before ye 
— tiie trappings of grandeur or the delights - 
of lettered ease; ye may be lich^ my 
children, beyond the dream of avarice— 
4>r ye may resign these nch«*8 to the na- 
tural heir, and return to peaceful com- 
petence and hononrable eaertion, reaping 
no other froit from tliis. unsought legacy, 
than a spotless reputation and a clear 
conscience. Choose, and choose freely. 
My little Sarah has, 1 think, already 
chosen. Wlien some weeks ago, site 
wish«d to be as rich as Mr. Darrell, I 
read her countenance ill, if the motive of 
ihatwisli were not to enrich Mrs. Sulli- 
van. Choose, uiy dear children, and 
choose freely l** 

*^ Oh, my dear father, we have chosen ! 
Gould you tliink that we should hesitate ! 
I answer for my brothers and sisters, as 
Ibr myself. How could your children 
waver between wealtli and honour?" Aud 
Charles, as he said this, threw himself iuto 
kis father's arms, tlie other ^oung people 
elingtng round thcin— even little Bab, ex- 
claiming, *< Oh, dear papa, the money 
moat be atl for Mrs. SaUivan !" 

The relater of this true anrcdole, had 
the gratification of hearing it from one of 
the actors in the scene — the Sarah of her 
little story, who is now in a green old age, 
the delight of her friends, and the admira- 
tion of her acquaintances. Her 'readers 
nvill probably be as glad to hear as she was, 
that the family tluis honourably self-de- 
prived of enormous riches, has been emi- 
nently happy and prosperous in ail its 
branches— that the firm diHtingntshed by 
the virtues of its founder still continues 
one of the first in London— and that a 
grandson of Mr. Mordauot's, no less re- 
markable for talent and integrity than his 
progenitor, is at the present time a partner 
in tlie heusc. 



CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF 
THE DRAMA.f 



Thbre was a time' when theatrical affairs 
were topics of paramount interest. Tiie 
word '*• town," in these by-gone times« 
stguified the people who visited the thea- 
tres. *' The town was pleased;*' ^ it did 
hot hit the taste of the town ;" "* the town 
expressed its opinion -^ *' the taum did not 
attend;" ** Tweedledum and tweedtedee 
divided the loim,^* See, Those whom their 
in taste and ill fortune kept away from the 
theatres were looked upon as barbarians 
not yet emerged from some of the primi- 
tive stages of human society, lliose who 
are now ** the town"— the exquisites^ the 
dandies, the exclusivcs, the ladies who are 
at home, and the gentlemen who are in 
the clubs, know nothing about them<. F)ref 
ptenting a theatre would be ruin to any 
man of the slightest pretensions. You 
mig4it as well have, under the dynasty of 
Brummcll, asked twice for soup. Lite- 
rary men, with scarcely an exception of 
any pretension, avoid wilting for the 
stage; if Byron or Scott wrote a play,' 
they took care to prefix the rather atiper-. 
fiuons notice in their eases, that it is not 
intended to be acted. Our modem dra- 
mas are avowedly taken from the Ftench, 
and adapted by a process, which, as far as 
intellect is concerned, is not above the 
crafl of a tinker, to English manners. The 
actors, iho^igh in- general respectable men, 
ace no longer companions of the upper 
classes either of rank, fashion, or litera- 
ture; we feel the same curiosity about 
them or their affairs, as we do about the 
sayings or doings of our tailors. Even the 
eclat of an adventure with a lady of the 
tlieatre, which was once a matter that filled 
the Itearts of rival beaux with envy, has 
lost its glories. 

Many reasons have been assigned for 
this undoubted carelessness as to dramatic 
affairs among us. The spread of me- 
thodism is alleged as one cause, but 6y 
UsetfihtLt could not do much mor^'than 
the hostility of the severer orders in the 
Roman Catholic church might effect 
abroad. The travelling preachers have 
less influence upon Gogliiih society t4ian 
the Capuchins and other monastic moflnte-^ 
banks had upon that of France and Italy. 
The late dinners of fashionable life are 
mentioned as a second obstacle; but this 
is only saying in another way that it is 
not the fashion- to go to the theatre. It 
merely puts us back a single step. 1 f peo- 
ple of fashion were as fond of the drama 
as their grandfathers and grandmothers, 

t Abridged from FtMcr's M^gtains.— No. X. 
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thty v^onld very soon tntilce tlieir dfnne^ 
fit theatrical hoAr». Tire site of the great 
^lonses— a third cause, according to some 
—may mainly contribute to the necessity 
of sa6riflciikg th« ear tu tlie eye, aiKl there- 
fore make the poet and wit give way to 
t\^e machinist and scene-painter^ But in 
other coiiptri^ the same causes are in 
pperation; and) \pi us add, that the 
scene- painteVs and maChinUt« of Drury 
l^aiie and Covent Garden produce what 
ire may jnstiy call triumphs cf art ; things 
1^ themselves welt worthy tu be visited, 

/ItCt OS attempt ill some sort a solution 
of th^ di^cidiy, if there be ope. We 
ihiuk it will be found, chiefly ii| two causes 
-riht f^qfah of ^Melleet and (he march qf 
J^oadon, Of the latter, first :— 

i. It is cfident that the increased size 
of IXHulop biis rendered a desire for public 
ftravseioeuts less vivid. The fashiona>>le 
people fancy tl^emselves compelled to live 
^uarty add (0 inplu<|e, for the purposes of 
yisitingf&c. their dominion within com- 
|>arativ^y small limits* The incieasii){( 
iBrealth (or its greater condensation for a« 
we are not writing politic^ in this article^ 
yre shall avoid all debatable topics), has 
ffiveo ihe means of appearing fashionable 
fp m^kiy — tay thtNisaii<ts ; whom those 
who are already in possession do not wish 

S» acknowledge. This draws the line siiU 
oser. Contact, in all cases, wiih ' these 
people, must be sedtUoiidy avoided — and 
hofV could it be avoide«t if frequeiiling 
pablk plares of amusfmeut were per- 
missible. Tlie narrow circle must, theri^- 
i&re amuse itself; and, owing to the size 
of London, it can do so. The nightly 
parties and d^'ly visitings can very well 
supply the place of theatres to those 
classes who wont formerly to the play only 
t0 stt and be seen. Tlie niob of the boxes 
4o ^oX contain their diends— for whdt 
is going on npon the stage tliey never prcr 
fended, to care. The fote dinner, which, 
BOW that hospitality is voted coarse, is no 
avent of the day, assembles those whom a 
l^x world would formerly have .assena- 
l^ed; i|od the miscellanroas rabble of the 
piishiopable party siipplies Whatever might 
liave Ifetn expected t» be found in tlie 
company of a *♦ theatre sixty years, ago," 
^ «. The March of JnteHect.'-WUen pUiy^ 
lionsesy in England, absorbed all public 
littention, or mvided it only witii politips 
^nd the pnlpit, the reading classes were 
f^r less ppmeroiisly siippht^ thiiti at prcr 
sentr—Those who — because th^^ had nd 
tight intellectual fare Bpre9<l before tiiem 
^— went to the play, npw find their wants^ 
|a some degree iit least, siif. plied by the 
(mproved newspaper, the superior maga- 
zine, tlie new creation of novel, «&c. &c. 
it Is less and los oecessary every day to 



g(> to the thtpatre ^ooi* $e (klamerj tfio 
private party is more entertaining;. The 
aecoifipltahmeots of society have spread 
over a wider class— tlie means of gratify^ 
ing tlie muiQr intelleettial tasted more 
easily accessible— and the play is but one 
of the attractions which edticated life 
affords. 

Here 4 thew, we lopk upon the theatre as 
neither a resort of faslripn, a school of 
taste, nor an arena for literary talents, 
WrUing for the theatre, at all titnes 
hesai dons— « (vnUoi res /(k/I^o, si me yaimq 
negata tiiMruSt, &o.)y-is only venturecj 
imon by men oC character u hen the lre<- 
Ard is great. The real dramatic writer 
of the present day appeals to the closet^ 
and generally chposes the novel as tite 
shape in which he appears. The reward 
of Urnry Lane or Covent Garden is small 
when compared with what literature stipy 
|>lies in other directions; and, tlierettire, 
with scarcely an exceptioti, nobody tries 
dramatic writing as a bnsiiless, but those 
ifho have no chance of sncceediug in any 
other department. As the author sinkii, 
so sinks the actor. Tl»e one poorly re- 
monerated, is careless of his compoaitioa ^ 
the other, Ut^viag lo^t the iiiaift link which 
bottnd him to ^e livitig intellect of the 
country, becomes a mere meclianic. 
Buffoons, and the broader they are the 
better— ^mple tone- turners, and the less of 
8k:ientific music they kuow ttie betteT*<^ 
these are the really s^cces^fcll performers 
4t present. The Jm^-pnddinr and the 
ballad-singer musr ever be the favourites 
at Uarthohmieu- fair. 

Thfy manage these mattep Otherwise 
in Fr.iiice. In France, the stage is yet 
connected with the literature ot the conn- 
try, and from the mouths of the French 
players you are sitll sure to hear the lai^- 
guiige spoken in its purity. In France^ 
the poet, the sf^holar^ the man of fashioii, 
and the gentleman, do still write plays, 
ind the liononr derived from Success in 
tlieir authorship is even greater than It 
was with us in the days of Sir Charles 
8edley. A single comedy has secured the 
writer's election in the academy— has pro- 
cupd him the riband of honour — and 
gained him the futree to the most aristo^ 
era tic nfirmx ;' while he, at tite sam^e thue^ 
is not deprived of a more substautial 
reward^ in the shape of a regular per 
eeiitai;e npon the receipts arising from Ih^ 
performance of his work in every theatre 
of tlie French dominions. There, too, the 
actor must be of a superior order ; a singlf? 
fault in. pronunciation would be sufficient 
to occasion his everlasting expulsion. Thus 
it happens, that no Frenchman ever 
dreams of rushing to the stage from the 
desk or the counter, which his idleness or 
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disliofeesty has ronpeUed him to abandon. 
He Knows that, even to be tolerated, he. 
i»in$t j>o&sess that perfect purity of pro-- 
ntinciadon, and grace of deiivery, which 
belong not to tlie ignorant and the vulgar; 
aod consequently, even in the loWest cha^ 
racter8 of the drama, we never see in 
France any of those wretdied animals, who 
offend our eyes and hurt our ears in Horatio § 
wad all the othtt* parts which, in the lan^ 
gndge df oiir green*rooros, are described 
as second-rate. In F'rance no person is 
considered to have a presiiriplivc light t» 
tjie first line of characters. The aotom 
there form a society, in which aU arc equal^ 
aud in which tio man can rise to eminenot, 
c^xeept by thif gradual exliibition of power 
in the various parts which are 8uocea« 
lively committed to his charf^e. The 
actresses, ' too— (we will not dwell upon 
their cbaracter^ for in all countries that 
must naturally be the same)— are for tiie 
Uke reasons, elegant and fascinating 
Creatures. A clamsy Celimene woidd be 
booied from the stage ; an ill-made Suzon, 
and an iigly Kortense, would lilare ibt 
ianie &le ; and an Elniire that spoiled the 
iremes of Motive by a provincial vul- 
garity of pronunciaUtin, would be sacri^ 
ficed forthwitli to the offended dignity of 
Thalia. From the intimate connexion 
which always exists between effect and 
cause, tlie actresses there live in tlie most 
learned and polished society of tlie literary 
cafiital of £urope. The ioir^es of Made<. 
noiselle Mars are the most rechei^hiti 
things in the world. There is more genius 
In her assemblies, than in half the king- 
douM of Europe. All persons of rank and 
name in the world of letters must .find 
themselves in her sahnt and any drama, 
in which she is to perform, excites, long 
iiefore its production, the most intense 
Interest* 



INGRATITUDE OF ENGtAKli tO 
HER SCIENTIFIC UZU.f. 



*'ln England, whole brancfhes of continental 
discovery are unstudied, and, indeed, al^ 
most nnkQQwn, even by n^met, }t is yi 
Yain to conceal the melancholy truth. We 
are fast dropping behind. In mathema- 
tics we have long since 'dravTn the rein, 
and given ov.er a hopeless race. In che- 
mistry the case is not much better. Who 
can tell us anyttiing of th& •snipho-salts'? 
Who will explain to us' the laws of ismor- 
pMum? Nay, who among os has ever veri- 

t Abridged from the Quarterly Review.— No. 
LXXXVl. 



fie<l Thf nard> esperiraents on the o^SFgp«* 
nated acids ? Oersted\< and l^rzelius's on 
tjie radicaU of the earths^ BaUrd> aod 
Serullas's ou the combination of brome^ 
and a hundred otiicr fiplendid trains of 
research w that fasdiiating science ? NOif 
need we stop here- .There are, indeed, few. 
sciences i»hit:h would not furnish matter 
Cor siniilar renfaik.** 

Such are tlie statements receiMly |)n* 
bljiihed by Mr. Ht*r<*oiifi, whose rang^ #| 
9cicnti6c acquirciiiu'nts is at presehi iiO<i 
rivalled in ttiis country^ Like t|ie. otiief 
V'riters, who have touched upon tlie state 
of our science, it yas introduced by hii« 
only as an incidental topic, to which the 
bearings of his subject had caiially Ird. 
These casual and incidental notices, m 
thev appeared only in scientific woikt^ 
which were perhaps not known even by 
name to those who rule over the destiniet 
ofEngland, ^ere not likely to attract attend 
tion, Or to exdite discussion. An apoeali 
however^ of a more formal kind, had been 
at length made from the chair of Newton^ 
and ^ore tlie pen of his successor, Mr. 
Babbage> whose varied and profound ac^ 
qnirements fitied him hi a.pecnliar mfinn^ 
fur such a task. A mathematician of tba 
first order, a learned natural philosopher^ 
and the inventor of one of the most extra* 
ordinary machines that ever proc^ed^ 
from the saj^acity of man, he has had oc- 
casion to be intimately acquainted with 
the present condition of the arts as well as 
the scionceii of his ct>untry. Let us hope 
his « Reflections'' iiiill exCite that seHou^ 
consideration aqd attention td which they 
are sb justly entitled. Among the causea 
which have led to the decline of science la 
England, Mr. Babba^^e enumerates, the 
lack of substantial encouragement ex- 
tendt'd to its Cultivators. Were we to 
take a retrospect of the hotiours which 
have been conferred by princes, on thosfc 
illustrSons individuals, by whose labours 
the temple of modern science has been 
reared, we should perceive tteit Englaiid 
hotd^ a very subordinate place. Het li- 
berality to Newton is the only striking \ti* 
stance we should be able to adduce, bei^ 
cause it is the only one in which the ho* 
nour of a title was combined with an ade- 
quate pecuniary reward. Sir W. HersChel^ 
indeed, was m^ide a Hanoverian knigh^ 
and Sir Humphry Davy, a baronet^ Due 
the comforts whjch these distUi|^uished 
men enjoyed, and the stations which they 
occupied in society, were nelHirfr derived 
f.om the sovereign nor from tlie natiom 
No monument has been reared to their 
memory, and no honours have descended 
to their families. Nor are these the (jnJV 
instances of national ingratitude^ Tire 
inventive genius of WolTastou, and tha 
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talenti and ' literatore of Yonne, have 
passed like a meteor from onr sight. No 
title of houoar has illustrated tlieir name, 
and Aotribnte of affection lias been pro* 
nounced ovier their grave. He who barliled 
6n the weak arm of a man of power or 
gigantic energy; who. taught his species' 
ta triumph over the inertia of matt^r^and 
to withstand tlie fury of the elements,' 
who multiplied Iheresonrces.of tlie state, 
and pom'ed- into the treaflury tlie spring-: 
tide of its wealth-*>the immortal watt,- 
was neither acknowledftcd by his so- 
vereign, nor honoured by his ministers^ 
Dor embalmed among the heroes and sages 
of his country r 

Of all the kingdoms of Enrope, France 
is imdoubtedly thetme in which the scien- 
tific establishments have been legulated 
by the most enlightened and liberal princi* 

?»les, and in which science is most success* 
bUy cultivated. This higli . distinction 
she owes to the formation of tbe institnte,t 
whieb consist* of four different academies^ 
vit.— the Ficnch Academy ; tlie Royal 
Acadeihy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
]>ttrpt ; the Royal Academy of the Fine 
Arts t and the Royal Academy of Sciences 
^— winch alone conies under onr notice. • It 
IS composed as follows :-^ • ■ 



t Mathewatkal Sdenau. 



»"«'-'•• '^TSTiS!,"' 



Geometry ," 
)Vfechanic8 
j^strononiy 
Geography s^d Navi- 

. gatjon 
Genei^al Physics (Nat. 
' ' Philosophy) 


6 
& 
6 

3' 

6 


6 

6 

16 

5 

6 


! Piyfieal Scitnees. 


vr 


37 


Chemirtry 

fMineralogy • .. 
Botany . 

JUral Ecnoomy, and 
- . Veterinary. Art 
> Anatamy and Zoology 
•Mcdicineaad S^gery 


6 
6 
€ 

6 
6 


It 

B 

10 

10 

to 

8 



63 
Asaadatc llembera 8 



too 



. Th« vacancies which take place in Chtil^ 
body are supplied by the majority of 
suffrages, and in the ca«e of ordinary and 
associate members, the royal approbation 
i$ necessary to complete the elections- 
Political motives have, we believe, sel-* 
dom, if ever, influenced these elections ; 
and onr readers have only to look at the 
list of its members— a list crowded withF 
immovtal names-^to be satisfied of tlie 
tmtb of this statement. 

The tixty-ikree ordinavy memliers of the 
academy receive each an annual pensioiv 
from government of one thousand five 
hundred francs, and the two secretariea 
sk thonsatid francs each. A considerable 
■amber of these members, from the sec-» 
tions of geometry, mechanics, astronomy, 
and navigation, compose the board of 
longitude, and receive a handsome ad- 
ditional salary ; others hold situations in 
tlie University of France, in tbe Royal 
Observatory, in the Polytechnic School^ 
in tlie Jardin des Plantes, in tiie Sdiool of 
Mines, and in the School of Roads and 
Bridges ; in a word, the members of the 
academy may be. eonnidered as placed in 
4lpulent circnmsjtances, and being freed 
from all the anxieties of professional la* 
bour,^.are enabled to pnrsue their scientific 
inquiries in ihe calm of seclusion and do- 
mestic life.. Nor, in her generous care 
for the respectability and comfort of her 
ieientific men, has France overlooked the 
most powerful stimulus. of genius and in- 
dn^t/y. All tlie hfiuonrs of the state have 
been thrown open to her philosophers and 
literary characlers. The sage and .the 
hero deliberate in the same cabinet ;-*• 
.tbey are assodated among the privy- 
.coancillors of the. king ;— they sit together 
in her house of peers and In her chamber 
of deputiea ;-r:thex bear the same titles ; 
they are decorated with the same ovdeia, 
and the arm and the mind of the nation 
are thus indissokiby^fliiitedibr its glory or 
for its defence* 

, '* )f we analyze thelist of tbe lostltate,?*^ 
says Mr. Babbage, **> we shall find few 
who do not possess titles or il&corations ;*' 
but as the value of snch marks of royal 
.favour mu^t depend,. ii) ^ great measnre, 
on their frequency, t sBrall mention severiil 
particular, which are probably not £&- 
miliar to the English reader :— 



X The felloiring satti ^n ftonoally Totsd by the Fr«Dcb govcnunent t— . . 

*- Fitnc!!. 

1,600.000 
453.000 
383,000 



For th« tetciltilie tad litemry cctKbUthmcots 
, For tlie efttablwhmcpU of the fins «(ts 
For artiatf and literary men • 



£. 

69.000^ 



9,49! 000 109.191 
•The flrai •{ thete rama i^ we briterc, divided between tbe four ftf^emirs. ThoM-' wlio nia om ef 
.^e gmt prises for the fine arts are lenl to' Atfmc, and sapportcd at the pubKc expense. . 
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Namber of Membert of the iDstitnto of France 
in the Legion of Honour. 



Total aamber of each Clan in 
the Legion of Honour. 



GranH Croix 
Grand Officienr 
Commandeur 
Officier 
Chevulier 



5 
S 

4 
17 
40 



Number of Mcmbera of the Inttitnte 
decomcd with the Order of St. Miebael. 





80 




160 




4O0 




fOOO 




not eonnted. 


Total number of that 




order. 



Grand Croix 
Chevalier 



9 
27 



} 



too 



Amoqgit tbe members of the Institote, there are^ 
Dukes 

Marquis • .' 

Counts . ' •. 

\tscouni8 
Karons . # • 



Of these there are Peers of France 



3 
1 
4- 
S 
14 

^3 
fit 



, In the same year to tvluch these details 
more particularly refer, the biennial ex- 
hihitiou of the national industry of France 
took place ; on which occasion the king 
conferred the decorations of the Lt-gion of 
Honour on iwelte of the most distinguished 
artisans, and adjudged forty-eight medals 
pf gold, thirty-nine of silver, and two hun- 
dred and seventeen of bronse, in all four 
hundred and four medals. The influence 
of such liberality on the progress of the 
arts does not require to be pointed out. 

How different a picture England pre- 
sents. There is not at this moment, witli<> 
In the British isles, a single philosopher, 
however eminent, have been his services, 
,who bears the lowest title that is given to 
.the lowest benefactor of the nation, or to 
the humblest servant of tbe crown \ 

Ther^ is, not a, single philosopher who 
enjoys. a pensiou^ or ^ allowance, or a 
sinecure, capable of supporting him and 
his family in the humblest circumstances I 

Theri^ is -not a single philosopher who 
enjoys the favpur of his sovereign, or the 
^friendsbip of his ministers ! 

Mr. ^alton,' the mo«t distingnished 
chemist in Britain — and tlie man who has 
.given to chemistry her numerical laws, 
.lias been allowed to spend the flower of 
his days in the dnidjj^ery of teaching the 
elements of mathematics at Manchester, 
and has never been honoured by a single 
mark of uatiouaL gratitude. Mr. Ivory, 
the first mathematician in £np;land, after 
exhausting the vigour of his life as a nm- 
tbcmatical teacher at Marlow,Iias retired, 
aa M^ .biunblest cpUeagne would have 
done, on a superanniuition, and has been 
allowed to spend his latter yeafs in cdm- 
pantive poverty and obscurity. 



When the eldest. and the most iUiist none 
of our sages have been thus neglected, 
need we inquire into the condiiion of those 
younger men who are destined to succeed 
tliem? Need we a»k what mark of re- 
spect has been conferred upon Brown, 
tlie first botanist of the age ; — on Herschel, 
the morning star of our science ;<i«-on Bab. 
bage, the inventor of a machine which 
seems. to be actuated with ahnost Intel* 
leclual power ;— -on Kater, Barlow, Chris- 
tie, and South, who have extended the 
boundaries of physical science } — on 
Tliomson, Henry, and Faraday, who have 
shone in the field of chemical discovery ; 
— or on Murdoch and Henry Bell, wIm 
first introduced into actual use the two 
greatest practical inventions of modera 
times ? Of the two last it has been tb€ 
fortune of Mr. Murdoch to rise to wealth 
and consideration in the field of com- 
inercial enterprise; but Henry Bell ba^ 
been preserved from starvation only by 
the private contributions of his^^Uow« 
Oitizens. 

Were not the detail Kkely. to. jj^rove 
tedious, we might unfold to our readers a 
series of grievances of the most afflicting 
kind. We might point out English in- 
ventions rejected at home and adopted 
.abroad. We might adduce the cases of 
ingenious men, who, when denied public 
aid, have exhausted upon their inventions 
their private resources, and terniinated 
their days in poverty, or in prison. Every 
day indeed we meet with the victims of 
our patent laws, that fraudulent lottery, 
which gives its blanks to geiiius and its 
prizes to knaves,— which robs the poor 
inventor of the wealth whidi he has either 
earned or -borrowed, and transfers it toltbe 
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piil-sc of llie attorney-jjeneral and the keeper 
of the great seal of England. 

From several observations, whicji are 
calculated to make but a transient impres- 
sion, we shall proceed to ai^ examination 
of our scientific esta^ishmepts. V\^ithoat 
expecting that any . of our philosophers 
should be cabinet ministers, or privy*coun- 
cillors, ommbassadors, it might reasonably 
have been supposed tlrat, in a country like 
Great Britain, a variety of her public insti- 
tutions would h^ve furnished ample provi- 
sion for scientific nien^ As mistress of the 
ocean, her board of longitude should, like 
that of France, have furnished an elegant 
endowment for many of her philosophers ; 
her lighthouse boards, with her immense 
revenues, might, like the- corresponding 
board in French, have given situations ta 
others ; her boards of manufiBietures might 
have been appropriately condncted by men 
who combine practical with theoretical 
knowledge; her mineral treasures miglit 
have protifered a tithe of their produce to 
reward the knowledge which explored 
them, and applied them to the arts ; her 
royal societies might have added several 
olBcial sitnations ; and her universities, 
beside the ordinary diairs for professional 
editcatiou, might have contained others, 
which, whi'* they attracted men of great 
name within their precincts, left them suf- 
ficient leisnre to peruse their researches; 
AH this might have been expected in Eng- 
land, i>ecait8e it is fonnd in other countries 
less able and less called upon to be irberal 
to their pliftoiiophers. 

But how preatly are thes^ expectations 
disappointed ! The board of longitude 
was placed under the management of the 
lords and secretaries of the admiralty, ^c. 
Ifec. ; under the astronomer royal, and cer- 
tain professors of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
nnder the pre^; nt and three fellows of 
the royal society ; and nnder three scien^ 
tiHc commissioners, chosen by t^e adnti* 
ralty, who received lOOi. per annum, and 
one of whom-, acting as secretary, had a 
salary of SOO/., ^nd 2(KU. additional for 
superintending the *' Nautical Almanac/' 
This singularly constituted board was 
abolished in 1828,— and simply, we believe, 
because it was considered as actnally 
useless. Its failnre, however, as an useful 
institution, arose from the very circum- 
stance that it was not managed, like the 
French board, by scientific men, with 
regular salaiies, personally responsible for 
the rewards which they conferred, and 
the publications which they issued. 

Great Britain possesses three light- 
house boards ; tiz., that of the Trinity 
House, the Scottish Lighthouse Board, 
and (be Board for improving the Port of 
Dublin. With respect to the exact con- 



stitution of some of these boards, we arc 
not accurately informed; hut we know 
that the funds which annu^Hy pa«s tlirough 
their hands cannot be great iy lesys than 
100,000f. They have engineer^, secre-* 
taries, and treasurers, who receiyp good 
salaries, a^id in one of the boards jwe be-> 
lieve the members are paid ; yet, by a 
fatality which ifnpends over every Briiisb 
institution, not one of all the numerou9 
members and ofUcera of these three 
scientific boards is a man -of seienee, or ia 
even acquainted with those - branches of 
Optics which regulate the condensation 
and distribution of that element which 
it is their sole business to diffuse over the 
deep. Ti>at grave inconveniences arise 
from boards thus composed is not left to 
conjecture,- a striking instance having oc- 
curred in the Scottii^. The inventor of « 
^new compound lens, and of a particular 
apparatii3 connected with it, published an 
account of bis rnveniion in 1811.t Some 
years afterwards, a most distinguished 
member of the Academy of S^nces 
brought forward tlie same lens- and 8ppa-< 
ratus as a new and important impr^Ve^ 
metit in li»hthonse illumination. It w«i 
submitted to the most severe trials ny the 
French lighthouse board, composed of 
some of tlie roost eminent "pliilosoplierA 
and naval officers in Paris, and was^nn^ 
to be greatly superior to every other 
mode of illumination. K was adopted iit 
tlie great national lighthouse of Cordonan; 
and arrangeittents were made for it$ 
nniversal introduction- on the coa»|s of 
France. The author of the inventioirhad 
previonsly, but vainly, attempted to draw 
to it the attention of the enghieer of th^ 
Scottish lighthouse!) ; but, fortified by ifb 
actual introduction in a foreign couvttry, 
he addressed himself to the three lights 
bonse boards of Great Britain* and offered 
bis gratuitous services in bringing intense 
the new system^ The Scottish ligbthpnse 
board went so far as to order one of the 
lenses to be executed under the super* 
inttrndenee of the inventor* The Tt-ftitty 
board made some trials with the lenv 
before it was sent from London ; aftd the 
board in Dnblin declined doing anything 
in the matter. No other step 4ias^ beitt 
taken ; and the inability of these boffr^ 
to jndge of tlie merits of the intention bfs 
prevented it from being Bubstitoted fitr 
those nnscient^ methods whieb are ns^ 
•on every part of the Briftsb sbores; 

Tlie three scientific societies of GreAt 
Britain present to ns many singukn^ phwei, 
which we are persuaded no foreigner cab 
con^>rellend, and of wbieh few of our 

t See the Edinburgh Transact ioD8» vo]. xj< 
p. 33. for the particulars of Iht followipg stai^- 
rnenl. ' - ' . . • i 
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••untfymcii are awaVe. Th^y r<)ntain no 
official situations capable of affording a 
provision even for a sinsie plulosophtir ; 
tUey are constituted on a plan which 
BK^ce8sarily throws th<?m nnder the man- 
jagpment of pt'rsoos little acqnainted with 
acience; and tiiey aro not only sn{>ported 
by the «ubscriptipii6 of tlieir own member^ 
but some of tiiem^ if not a4I, pay taKe^ to 
|;overament for the rooms which hold (tieir 
I'ollee^ioiift, and in wbtch their sittings are 
iiield^ Tbc Royal Society of Lmdon has 
three stipendary officers, «ts., the senior 
»ecreUry,'who receives" iOii, per aminm { 
Ibe junior secretary, who receives 110^., 
M. bting allowed for making the index 
to tlie Transactions ; and a foreign secre* 
4aiy, who receives S!0/. When we consider 
the duties wfaich belong to tliese offices, 
ejipecially the superintendence of the 
^ Fbilosophical Transactions." of whiph 
two volumes are published annually, we 
ilinst be convinced that the secretaries re- 
celve^an inadequate compensation for their 
labours ; and if they are cither pro- 
jfenaioQal roea, or have the power of in*- 
creasing tlurir income by their literary 
exertions, they must be considerable losers 
|i>y. holdinf^ their appoii^tnH'ntM. The Royal 
Irish Academy is, we believe, in the very 
^ame predicament ; or, if a remuneration 
U annjexed to any of its o^es, these 
olRdeA are certainly not held by men ^of 
fcienc^* 

In the Rt^yal Society of Edinburgli none 
of the tifllce-bearers receive any salary. 
Tbe Society, however, Imve, on three oc- 
iPfttiont liberally given a )»re$cnt to their 
general- secretary for his trouble in auper* 
ioteuding 'their traniaetions ; bnt this sum 
would not avert^^e more than 90/. or 501, 
perannunii Tht^ tii^titnYion presents some 
interesting points of consideration, it 
rereives nothing wiiatever from govern^ 
inent, nor from the town <>f Edinburgh, 
nor from any individual endowments. 1% 
is supported w4iolly by the- subscriptions 
•ftf its members. It pays to government, 
or to rbe board of trustees who act for tite 
government, an annual rent 2601. for its 
apartments; and it is besides, well faxed 
for the blessed light wfaich exhibits its 
meagre and pillaged ooUectioiis. 

®nce our scidntific bnarda and ihsti* 
tntions contain no sitnalicms fbr scientific 
men, we shall now inquire t£aDy shelter is 
afforded tbem witlUtithe walls of onr eight 
universities* ' On- 1 bis subject, Mr. Bain 
has tiie loUowidg observations : — 

*' Tliere are no sitnafions in the state, 
there is lio position in society^ to wbidi 
hope can point to cheer the young phi- 
loBopbcr in his laborious path. If, iodeed, 
he belong to one of onr universities, there 
Hre some few chairs in his own alma mater, 
]to which he may, at some distant period. 



pretend ; bnt In most instimces their 
emoioment is small ; and^ when olherwisef 
' the (ecturet which are required ftvm the pro* 
/««««r are not, peHMp$j in uU cases, the best 
mode of employing the energies of those 
who are capable of inventing." 

A stnall number of chairs in our univer-> 
stiies are certainly the only rewards which 
are open to scientific ambition ; bnt when 
we consider how many of these have been 
filled either from political influence, or the . 
personal favour of the patrons, tlie actual 
number considered as the rewards of emi- 
nence is greatly diminished. Mr. Rabbage 
has asserted, that ** the great inventions 
of the age are not, with us at least, always 
produced in universities ;*' but we go much 
farther, and maintain, that the great in- 
vention* and disrov erics which have been 
made in England during the last century 
lave been made witlioot the precincts of 
our universities. In proof of this we have 
only to recall the labours of Bradley j Dol- 
lond, Priestley, Cavendish, Maskelyae, 
Knmford, Watt, WoUaston, Young, Davy, 
Clienevix ; and among the living, to men- 
tion the names of Dalton, Ivory, Brown^ 
ftatchett, Pond, Herschell, Babbajse, 
Henrys Barlow, South, Faraday, Murdoch, 
Had Christie ; nor need we have any faesi<> 
tation in adding, that within the last fifteen 
years not a single discovery or iuvenlion, 
of prominent interest, has been made iik 
onr colleges, and that there is not one man 
in ail the eight universities of Great* Bri<. 
tain who is at present known to' be en- 
gaged iu any train of original research. 
. Since our scientific men tlien can find 
no asylom in onr universities, and are 
utterly abandoned by oUr government, it 
■may well be asked, what are their occu- 
pations, aud bow are they saved from that 
poverty and wretchedness which have so 
often embittered the peace, and brolien 
the spirit of neglected genius ? Some of 
them sqneesce ont a miserable sustenance 
as teachers of elementary matheihatics in 
our military academies, v^bcre they submit 
to mortifications not easily bortie by an 
«uiightened mind. More waste their houni 
in the drudgery of private lecturing, wlM 
■trt a few are torn from the fascination o^ 
original research, and compelled to waste 
tlieir strength in the composition of trie»^ 
tises for periodical works and popular 
compilationiif Nay, so thorougk^y is the 

t In 1817, the year Ijefhte Dn Yoang^ was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Hoard of- Loiigii nAe, with 

.a Balarv of SOOt. per auiitim, lius vaiimble lime was 
wasted in prt>fe>«ionai niith(»r8liip, as app^a fc^iAl 
the folJMwinif extmct of a letter to a cun«9tp6ndent: 
*-'* I aliiill be ui(»»t iiappy to feceive from you at all 
times any account or yuur intcteKiiitg lovefttiga- 
tioiM ; but do not vend me any fiiformation you arte 
not pre|>aivd to havo mentioned U|;:iin, for 1 am 
always tfcribbtiitg aometUinff^ ttuoiiymituti, and I am 
very capable ot iolroduciu^ your experimenta, 

•wheiu pcihap.s you would not wish them to i 
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a|iliil of neience inbdiied, nnd so paltry 
are die lionotirb of snccessful inquiry, that 
even well-remunerated ptotVMors, and 
otUerA fvlio oijoy a conipeirut itidepend* 
ence and ftu^ient leisure, and are highly 
fitted by their talents to advance the in- 
terests of science, are found devoting 
themselves to professional authorship, and 
tints robhmg tiien* -country of tliose ser- 
vices oi which it stands so much in need* 



VARIETIES. 



^H Irish Defencf^-^Somte years ago, Mr. 
Bnyle( who conducted a satirical paper at 
Cork, called ** The Freeholder/*) came m 
coiHact with one of tlie city slientfii at the 
theatre there. He suffered so much from 
^ia collision, that he brought Boyle to 
Irial for the assault. Jnries, at that time, 
,were nut the most nnpvejadieed in Ireland, 
and a '* corporation jury** were not -in the 
babit of leaning to the side of imerey when 
an enemy of the '* aHCendancy^ was brought 
.beneath their ju8tu;e, Boyle had written 
aome severe things against tlw corporation, 
and his conviction, on almost any gronnds, 
.was anticipated by his foes and feared by 
iiis friends. The trial came on before oue 
«i' the judges at the assize. After many 
challenges, and much difficnity, the jury 
■were enipannelled. Mr. 0*ConneU, the 
leading counsel at tlie MuoKter bar in cri- 
minal cases, was retained for Mr. Boyle, 
lite evidence Imre strongly a«;ainst his 
client altliongli it was admitted that the 
assault might have been accic^ntal ; and, 
O'Connell, declming to call ivbutting evi- 
dence, spoke at sonielcngtli.in reply to the 
prosecution. . Finding hii). appeal to justice 
made little apparent way into the hearts of a 
C3ork corporation jury, he suddenly adopts 
ed tlie language of irony, and concluded 
in tlie foHowing abrupt manner : — " Gen- 
tlemen, I remember a trial at Clonmel, of 
a poor man on a charge of murder; a 
beautiful case of circumstantial evidence — 
like what yun have jnst now heard — was 
made ap against hinau The prisoner's life 
seemed, to hang by a single hair» when the 

— btit I ciuinot help it-^I c«n only sive you fiiir 
warning. I have iodeed very lately been eiitcriog 
into ttoine optical lubjects prvtty uiuCli at lai^; 
but I do not think I shall leaunie the cooaiderttiuu 
of ifapin f«>r a loitj^ time." However valuable Dr. 
Voniiga cmnpdsitiuns are yet hie fame re»ts upon 
his optical dtHco^eriev.aiKl tcience eiiataiued a severe 
Iocs by the dtieoiioo of bis taleotn to nuy other ettb* 
j^ot. Hismppointmeiit lo the JWoietar>ship of the 
BdM4 of Lofuriiiide <ttd hnmtmr <o the 4dnih«H|F ; 
aad liad Providence ■ f|a tt 4 hia %«lMhle Kfe, we 
siKMihl h»ve wiiiMiRsMl.tti ln» scieiMJfte divcnvniea, 
the ha|«py iuflueiict of the lea»uie which it gavs 



case ai^ainsthim closed. HereqacttedlraYa 
to call a witness, and to die amusement of 
Hie conrt produced on tlie table the man 
atlegefl to have been murdered. Perhaps, 
to u^e a phrase yon all understand, he had 
been only * kilt.' The judge in8tanCl3r 
desired the jwry to •ead dovm their 
verdict. After a little pause, the fore- 
man lianded in a slip of paper, witit ttus 
awttd word '' gnHty*' written on it. The 
jndse, in ntter astonishment, exclaimed — ' 
* Why, tfre man has not been murdered 1 
how can the prisoner be gnilty V-^* Oh, 
my lord,' replied the foreman, * that may 
be : (>nt if lie did not kill the mm», sure he 
stole my bay mare three years ago !' So, 
gentlemen, (conclnded OConneU), you 
must find Mr. Boyle gnilty: for thmighhe 
did not assault the sherifl; sure he libelled 
the corporation!*' The jury, who- had 
laughed at the anecdote, were shamed 
into justice, and Boyle was acquitted.^* 
AitfietUBum, 

Simple und efficacious mode tf deHnying 
A««^f.— The works at Hurlet were lataly 
overrun with rats to such a 4ogree, that it 
brcame absolutely necessary to adopt omn^ 
roary measures for totally extirpating the 
destructive vermin. The foUowbig roeana 
were resorted to, and tliey were attendad 
with tlie most perfect success : — A nnmber 
of corks, cut down as thin as sixpe&ces, 
were roasted or stewed in grease, and tlien 
placed in the way of tlie rats. The' dish 
ivas greedily devoured as a special dalicacy, 
and, 2L% was anticipated, tliey all died of 
indigestion. — Pauley Advertiser, 

Ch-afiiny Gra\}es. — The qitickest method 
of procnring grapes is to graft into the 
body near the ground, or which is prefer* 
able, into the roots of lai|te vines. In tlie 
following year, if the graft has taken, fruit 
will be produced. Thns every farmer who 
has large vineson his ground, inay^ by pro- 
curing cuttings of a liardy foreign or native 
kind, and paying a little attention to the 
grafting and training, lie soon and amply 
supplied with grapes for the market or 
wine making. — fiew MonikUf Magazine. 

RetortCourtemt8,-^A Russian lady, beitt|r 
engaged to dinner with M . de Talteyrand, 
at that time minister for foreign affairs, was 
detained a full hour by some nneapected 
accident. The famislied gnests gmmbled, 
and looked at theirwatches. On the lady'a 
entrance, one of the company observed to 
his neighbour in Greek, *' Whan a woman 
•is neither yonag nor handsome, she ought 
to arri vei>etinH*s." The lady, tnming rocmd 
sharply, accosted the satirist in the same 
lanj^age ; '' When a woman,*' says shA, 
** has the mi^rtmie to dine with aavages, 
»be always anhres too soon."— -i^r. JUaare^a 
Petenburgk^ 
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I. To entitle a persot; to yote in m 
county^ he must either be the actual pro- 
prietor of a portion of land, or be must be 
the feudal superior of it— the land itself, 
in this last case, being in the hands of 

vassal. To afford a qualification, the 



There is scarcely a prospect in the trorld 

tuore curious than that of England during , 

a general election. The congregations of prc^perty mnsi be very considerable. The 

people — the principles appealed to — the ^hole country was valued many centuries 

eminent men who appear — the pledges re- ^S^ > }^^ ^ freehold 9ualificati6n can only 

quired or pcoifered— the vicissitudes .of ftr»e from land of which it dan be proved 

the poll—^the triumphant chairing— 'these, ^^'^ >t ^^s then examined and found to 

with all the others, exhibit 4he most peca- ^ worth forty shillfngs Scots a year, or 

liar and stirHog siiene that ah^ fiountry which is now valued by the commissioners 

lias to show. It is a scene, in which a ^^ supply as yearly worth 400/. Scots. 

Krson, who nnderstands the bnsUe, be- ^^ ^^ not easy to say whkt these ancient 

Ids the whole practical working of the valuations denote in modehi times; but 
constitution. He sees the majesty of . ^^^ subject was very much discussed about 

public opinion ; the responsibility of re- ^^^^7 years dgo ; and persons who wefe 

firesentatives to constituents \ and tiie ^^^ deemed bompetent judges, estimated 

formation of the political Virtues. It is ^^^ Scots of valued rent as equivalent to 

impossible to behold this animating and ^ present yearly i-ent of from 100/. to 

ennobling spectacle, without turning with ^^'^ sterling. If this was correct then, 

sorrow and humiliation to Seotland^ This ^^ subsequent improvement of the conn« 

part of the empire originally formed a ^« which has increased the modem 

* " • • " worth of liroperty, while the old vahia* 

tions remain^ must have greatly increased 



kingdom by itself; and it still retains its 
own laws, religion, interests^ feelings^ and 
lan^ge; It contains greatly above two 
millions nf inhabitants j who are still ra- 
pidly increasing. It is full of generally 
difiiMed wealth. Education has for ages 
been habitual throughout the very low- 



greatly i 
the difference; so that, speaking with 
reference to existing circumstances, the 
qualification in Scotland is probably at 
least thirbr or f^rty times higher than 
in ahy other part of the empire \ and 



«st ranksb The people are extremely above a hundred times beyond the general 

peaceable I and their character for steads qualifieatien in England. Besides this, 

■ttess and prrtdence Is so remarkable, that ">^^ are two things very material to 

.tbese virtues have been imputed to them \^ ^^.^P^ in view. In the^rse place, the 

Jis vkest Yet this is the only portion of finalification attaches merely to land, 

Sbe nnlted kingdom which is altogether in<^ln<ling under this word, fisheries, mines, 

excluded from all participation in the re- and such other things as are inseparable 

j^resentative system* It is not enough to ^^^^ land ; it is not conferred upon pro- 

My ^at their representation is defeetive. P^rty in houses. In the second place, not 

The only correct sUtement of the fact is» ^*^n land qualifies, whatever may be its 

that the people have no share whatever im ^^tent, unless it is holden of the crown. 

^he repreientatwH, It is needless to waste ^ ^a^ a person may have aa estate of 

time in explaining how this arose ; for it .2^,000/. a year, wliich affords him no 

,woald only lead us away from the con>> ^^^^» becaiise he holds it of a subject, 

alderation of the fact into historical dis- The qualification, therefore, is firit high, 

pates ; and an exact knowledge of the and then it must be high within a limited 

origin of tlie evil does not facilitate its description of property. 



.cnrei The result only is certain, that 
> there never has been, and) while the ex>- 
isting system endures, there never can be, 
any tbintf resembling real representation in 

In order to justify this statement, it is 
only necessary to explain the circum- 
Atances^ 

The only places which elect members - , , « — 

are the coimttes and certain towns. Nei- "»^ Iwt Visually referred to, and which, we 

• ther the universities) nor any other bodies are confident, is not very far wrong, the 

or professions, possess the elective fran- *o*al ntimber, a few months ago, was 

'Chise. The counties return thirty mem*- somewhere about three thousand two 

bersj the towns fifteen* hundred and fifty-three. These chosen 

few are thus distributed :— 
t From the £dinl)uri|h Rcview.^No. cm. 
Vx)L.VI,v O - ■ 



The result of this is, that the whole 
freeholders of Scotland are fewer in num- 
ber (we believe) than those in any English 
.couutv» unless, perhaps, the very small- 
est. There are certainly not three coun- 
ties in England in which the freeholders 
do not in each exceed those of all Scot- 
land. We cannot state their amount 
with perfect accuracy; but, according to 
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1. 




s. 


Argyle 


3. 


Ayr . 


4. 


Bamff. 


5. 


Berwick 


6. 


Bate . 


t 


Caithness 


7. 


Clackmannan 


t 


Kinross 


8. 


Cromarty 


t 


Nkirne 


9. 


Dumbarton 


10. 


DmnfVies 


11. 


Edinburgh 


12. 


Elgin . 
Fife . 


15. 


14. 


Forflir 



18« 


r5. 


Haddineton . 




. 10* 


n^ 


16. 


Imrern€8S« 




.. 84 


iC'/ 


17. 


Kincardine 




. 77 


4^ 


18. 


Kirkcndbriglit 




. 161 


131' 


i9. 


Lanark 




. tit 


21' 


«0. 


Linlithuow 




. f»9 


50 


21. 


Orkney 




. 41 


1« 


«f. 


PeeMef 




. 48 


21 


23. 


Perth . 




. 237. 


19 


24. 


Renfrew 




. 142 


17 


25. 


Rosa . 




. 82 


7i 


26. 


Roxbmrgh 




. 161 


84 


27. 


Selkirk 




. 53 


166 


M. 


Sntberland 




. tl 


31 


29* 


Stiriing 




. 128 


SS6 


30. 


VVigton 




. 70 


122 











But calling die total* nnrobei' ab6nt 
three thousand two hundred and fifty- 
three, is rather a fiattcring^ view of the 
(Political state of Scotland. Twn deduc- 
tions mnst be made :-*-l. Tliere are a 
great many cases in which the freehold 
belongs to a proprietor, but is entitled td 
be used during life by anothei*. The 
nanfes of both these peraions are on tbe 
rolls, but only one of them can votei 
2. Many persons have votes in a pluratity 
of places. If these double reckonfngif bid 
discounted, it is very donbtfnl if the total 
number- of persons would be above t^o 
thousand fivb hundred. Some think that 
they would not exci^ two thousand. 

A franchise so littleattennated by difl^l- 
sion, is worth having. The tenth or twd 
hundredth part of a member of parliament 
fs a dear article in the political marker. 
The holder of it is an important man t6 
government. Some people therefore bu;^ 
votes as an investment. There is nev^l* 
a contest at which such purchasers^ do not 
appear; and they are generally the last to 
declare how they are to go. It is ob- 
served, moreover, that those who - tak^ 
such charge of the representation, seldom 
have th^it families long on their hands. 
These qpalifications, even after bein^ 
stripped o^ every thing except the mere 
right of voting, are probably never worth 
less than 200/. or SiKH, — the average pricie 
is probably about 500^ ; they frequently 
sell for double this sum ; and, on one re- 
cent occasion, six of them, exposed to 
j>nblic sale in one day, brought above 
60002. Wh^t is so valuable cannot be 
easily parted with; and, therefi(^r^ de- 
vices have been fallen upon for givfllgtmt 
qualifications for occasional use, vrltlioat 
permanently losing tliem. The most com- 
mon of these schemes is, for a person 
whose estate afibrds many votes to dispose 

•f Etch of theie three pahs only rctaroi a mem- 
ber alternately. 



of them- to bis friends mify during ihetr 
iic^i which y by certain legal forms, be 
can easily doywitliottt at »H impairing his 
estate. Th^e donees, or pnrrliaaers, ap» 
pear teehnicatty as tlie alisoltite lifeniwn* 
ers ; bnt they are generaUy nnder feelingt 
nearly sis strong as wtiUljn obligations^ to 
snpport the pei*son who ha^ trasted themv 
And then, lest these qnaiifications sbovkl 
be' lost to the family, it is lawfhl to entoM 
tliem along with the fami^ estate. So 
that a great landed proprietor may first 
be'snrrmmded by his own ilateHitts whtl^ 
bis^atd^ctionlastts; afler which, ttie lesser 
sfars r€tnrtt and are* lost in tbtir parent Inw 
miitary^; wh6 again iseiMk then pwiediu 
cally ibrth to penbrtolhesameevohitiono;, 
Althongh' rhe present number of voters 
beenly about three tlnsmand two- hundred 
fftid fifty three, yet, if all tlie latent votm 
we#e to tye brt)Ughi inte action, they conid 
be tery grtalty inereasedi But ttM the 
inc^ase n^oold take pUce oir the sani^ 
pcmctple of each land^ proprietor inerely 
mnttiplyingf his frietiitlSyWiibont hoidin^ 
ent iny prospect of relief to the piiblie. 

II. Itf tHittUntrmi tlie system is difiltrenty 
-bnt not better.- Tlieve ere sixty^six phiees, 
wkieh, in conseipienee of their mimieipal 
constitutton, ' and tlieir holding of the 
erown, are termed royal tnir^hs. Of these, 
Edinbiirgh is tlie^nly one whieh returns li 
menribcr for itself. AU the rest are divided 
into elnsters either of fcdir or five; and 
these four or five return one nieni{>e^ 
amoilg them. Many of tliele plaees are 
se inslgiiiicant, that iheir share in the 
representation is the only thing wMch !*•- 
ttfafN- the public that they eaist, and 
(somehow or other) censtitetes theit oafy 
wealth. And, on the other band, there 
are many very large piaees, seeh as LHth 
and Qreenoekf with abont twenty-five 
thousand or thirty thonsaad inbtfbitanis 
each, and Paisley with fifty thousand, 
which do not centrlbnte to return any 
fragmtot of a member ; because/ ahhiofugh 
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f i<eat towns, Uiey are not royai burgha. 
'ilie mode of eleetiDg in tliese burghs is 
tliis : the .town council of eacli elects a 
cleiegate, and iliese four or five delegates 
from each cluster meet, and cbopse t^e 
member^ Each delegate is appointed . on 
the faith that he will vote agreeably to the 
wishes of those who trust Jum; but he is 
not legally bound to do so ; and these de- 
legates sumeiim^ find it cpnvenient tp 
.take their own way. When a fit of this 
kind comes upon them, the member is 
elected by these four or five individuals ; — 
when tliey are faithful, he is chosen by 
a majority ' of those persons* jQonsti- 
tuents. 

Now« in the appointment of these con- 
stituents, the people have no voice what- 
ever. Nothing .can be more close than 
the most liberally constituted Srotch towii- 
.cuuncil ; of which the imiversal, the hi- 
4^0118, tlie ludicrous, and the peculiar 
.feature i^* , that each set of magistrates 
tiitets its .own successors ; to tbe utter ex- 
clusion of the re&t of the public, and to the 
ieternal^ perpetuation of their own feelings. 
Nothing can be fairer tha.u to take Edin- 
J;>u»gh as an example of tl^ -whole : be- 
cause it is amongst the b^st, aud.has an 
entire member tor itself. Now, in, l^din- 
..burgh, tlie tovra-couAcil consists of ooly 
.jthirtyrtlire^ ipdividuals, wbicb is ccmsi- 
.4ilerably above the .usual nimbler. Tjbe 
> sum total of the property ot tU«8« persons 
within the town was, r;iited9 wbctn it was 
last examined, at about l^00i». a-year. 
These thirt^'three individuals, 4>r ratnei: a 
'■majority ot th<;m, have the absolute power 
.of electing the member w|io is to repre- 
sent a population far exjceediog one jiun- 
dred thousand,, jind possessing pr-operty 
.rated at above 4O0,00QZ. a-year; or, in 
other words« the right of voting is cm- 
' grossed by less than the three- tboosandth 
part of the population, and by about the 
one hundred and fiftieth part of the real 
property. This population contains above 
one thousand two hundred merchant bur- 
gesses; above two thousand persons con- 
iiected with the proffs^ion of the law ; at 
j^M^t one hundred and fifty, including pjno- 
. lessors in. the university^ engaged in the 
liigber branches of education ; a clergy of 
^bout sixty or seventy p4>rsons ; and at 
«^east a hundred of Uie medical.and other 
learned professions i'-nnot one of whom 



beep defendjed, is, that the closeness of 
one place is compensate,d by tlie openness 
of another —there being still popularity 
enough upon the whole. Neither Burke* 
nor Blackstone, nor any one who lias ex- 
cused these defects, ever carry tlieir apo- 
logy beyond this. But in Scotland 
there is no popiUarity at all in imy one 
place. It is all close burgh or close 
county. 

It is therefore ann^cesa^ry to ei^lain 
that the people of Scotland scarcely feel 
,any interest in the election of what are 
called their representatives. They are not 
Jtaken into escalation . by tlie parties en- 
gaged ; and, having no rig^t to interfere, 
the expression even of their opiaioi^ is ge- 
nerally considered obtrusive and danger- 
ous. White evei^ other part of the em- 
pire is teeming with life, they are dead. 
The candidates and. their friends take thi^ 
only concern in the proceedings ; and the 
ceremony of an electiofly and the sub- 
stance of a dinner» are gone through with 
due animation by tliem. But the people 
are left entirely out of view; and, con- 
.scious of degradation, • withdraw from a 
scene where, they can only exhibit them- 
selves in Uumiliaiing contrast with others 
certainly not better educated,, and not n^- 
,C€^anly wealthier than themselves. Tbe 
bufttings, wbich conld not be put down 
witlmut putting down England, are tilings 
that Scotland never saw. The county free- 
holders always meet under cover *, some- 
. times in a church, but generally in a 
> room ; and the lour or fiye town electors 
, burrow in holes still mere obscure. Tbe 
whole fifteen members of all the sixty stz 
bnrgbs are alwaya chosen on the same 
day ; yet, .in so far as the public is con- 
. cerncdy no day passes more entirely like 
anotlier. If it were not from seeing the cir« 
cnmatance mentioned casually in tbe 
newspapers next day, the Teiy fact that a 
member had been elected would often not 
be known to those living in the same 
street. The burgh delegates merely take 
the oaths, vote, and depart. The county 
freeholders are much more operose They 
sometimes wear out both the day and the 
night, before their incubation be over. 
But, instead of discussing public mea- 
sures, or men, tliey aire engaged in wrang- 
ling about feudal niceties, and trying to 
pick or vote holes in deeds. The scene 



lias a single word to say. in the electioa resembles a meeting of .attorneys, endea- 



either of the member, or of the town-coon- 
cil. It is. town-councils so constituted 
that elect all the delegates. 

It is important to observe, that this sys-' 
tem, both with respect to the counties 
and the burghs, is the only one that 
exists.. The cliief ground on which the 
defects m tbe. l^glish repcesentatioo have 



vouring to overreach each otiier in a set of 
conveyances. 

These are the facts*— Their consequem^es 
are inseparable from the system, and are 
marked by the deepest lines. 

A Scotch elector finds himself the pos- 
sessor of a privilege, which he owes solely 
to his being a laodholder or a .member of 
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a town connciU This narrows him to 
a sympathy with one or other of these 
jparticnlar classes. He sees himself cnt off 
mm the rest of the people to exercise 
a high and invidious privilege. Con<- 
scioos of the jealousy which this inspires 
in th^ body of the people, he considen 
themes opponents, and regards even tlieir 
approbation, not as an object of ambition, 
bn) an encroachment on his right. In 
^ ^z^raise of his privilege he may act 
With perfect purity ; bat great is his merit 
if he does so $ for he has no publicity to 
check him. He has paid, or could gel, 
a large price for his freehold or its use ; — 
^nd it IS not unnatural tliat the master 
of an article for which tliere is a keen 
'demand^ should look out for the highest 
pnrch^ser^ In > Scotland what is of k§s 
-weight than the resolutions of a town- 
eouncil, or of a meeting of freeholders ? 
"What would be of more weight, if tliese 
bodies were constituted as they ought to 
ttf They ai% so constructed that even at 
general dfections^ tbey are sensible of the 
operation of only two interestsr-rtliat of 
goverqnient, and that of some individual 
'of great local inflnenccp Among voters, 
who are so few, and each, with his feelers 
*«nt, the power pf government is acknow- 
ledged in all places, at all times, and, 
when not Counteracted by the local family, 
'is absolute. It is a conchisive fact ag^'t 
'the Scottish system th^t no man can, by 
'almost any possibilily, enter tlie walls of 
pariiament for a Scotch place, except on 

* €Hie or other of these two iriter^U. We 
' do not believe that any one member |ras 
'CvCr returned by any body of Scotch 
' electors, solely in consequence of bis 
' public character or services. ; On . the 

contrary, whenever the most lyieritorioas 
'public servant, ceases to be backed by 
' itovemment, or by the commanding in- 
' ^uencc of tlie local family, that instant he 
is on t)ic wame as a Scotch member. 
' pence ft is fhat Scotchmen rejected by 
' fhe electors of Scottana, are often received 
with acclamatipn by the electors of Eng- 
land, an^ that the pnost distinguished 
public men of Scotland, instead of ap-- 

* peariog ip their natural position as repre- 

* sentatives of their native coimtry, are 
' obliged to give the boitour of choosing 
' them ip stransj^rs. He who thinks of 
' beina a repre^ntative in parliament for 
; Scotfaiid, knows that there are only two> 

pivots on Which he can ^ter it^ Instead 

of preparing himself, tl^refore, by powers, 
' or connexions, or principles, worthy of aro- 
^ bition, his views are limited to those 

means by whiclh—in the local ministerial 
" Mdlng-string— he mav gain the unsatis- 
^ jfkctory ftivour of a handful of voters. 

^fips^ the greater part of tlie talent of t|ie 



country is turned away from pariiainent. 
Usefulness or glory in the House of Cow<t 
mons fbrms no object with the youth of 
Scotland, and indeed is rarely ever thought 
of. And that portion of the talent of the 
country which is admitted into pariiament, 
is trammelled bv its supporters. Havfaig 
no connection with the people, the membejr 
does not partake of their character. He 
goes to parlianient without constituents, 
and is treated according to the insi^^? 
niiicaiice of hu origin. Speaking the sentt- 
ments of no portion of the community^; 
depending for his seat on a nod — and nOt 
prepared, by habit or, education, to at- 
tain, while he is allowed td sit, that dis^r 
tinction which of itself will do him little 
good on his next canvass^rrhe is driven by 
his very helplessness to earn that pro? 
taction from government, which can alone 
save him. If he faM in this, be b gone. 
If he obtain it, any sacrifice he may have 
made is Immaterial, ftir he has no electors 
to tear. If a stranger were to come to 
Scotland, apd to ask what sphere of publiip 
Mfe sbone with the largest portion of the 
nationf|l tf|lent-^wbo would say it wa^ 
parliament } In all tlie other avocations of 
genius, industry, or knowledge, the conn? 
try b fii|l of competitors, many-of therti 
splendidly successful ;-rvtbere is not ona 
other department in public life, at the 
bead of which the natives of Scotland are 
not to be found j-r-and they have increasei^ 
tlie general stoc^ of public intelh»ct iq 
a portion Air exceeding their numbers. 
Yet, where is the great meiUber Scotlanq 
has eyer sent to parliament? Dednct thoKe 
whose personal innuence cannot be sepa? 
rated from their otlicial, and the poverty 
•of our contribution to fhe harvest of 
pariiamentarjr patriots i» most lament? 
able. And it is the more humiliatiitg, 
that many of the brightest names ' 1>y 
which parliament has been adorned, have 
been those of men boruv educated, and 
chiefly interested, in Scotland. It hai 
sometimes been said, that even although 
there were popular elections in this coon- 
try, nearly the same individuals would be 
returned. Even though it were so, these 
individuals would be different members^ 
The simple circnmstance of their depends 
inp oil a larger portion' of the intelligence 
or their country, would change tlieir 
natures; A reformed system of election 
would breathe a better spirit into the re* 
presentatlvfes ; and it is the only tiding 
that will ever enable the country ti^ fe? 
deem itself from tlie hereditary sharaer- 
of producing every thing that is' great, 
except statesmen. 

Bntthc chief thing is the character of 
the people. It is not merely the ml^- 
fbrtuiie*of the people of Scotland, t|ifi|r 
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Urit'b^iag pelintUed to exercise a par- 
fifiiilar fnuction, bnt in the circiimstance 
that this interdiction plncks the good 
OAialities connected with the exercise 'of 
ihat function from their breasts. What 
these qnalities are. a Scotchman may wetl 
be excused for asking. They are watcli- 
liihiess, courage, fairness ^si^rran interest in 
public affairs and men ; — a love of justice ; 
} — and the elevation which is imparted by 
the consciousness 6f being trustedi and of 
(laving rights, in the administration of the 
national business^ The great blessing of 
a free government consists in its gene- 
rating the virtues of freedom, which, in 
their turi^, become the only preserva^ves 
pf that which crii^ates them. But the 
-people of Scotland are expected to hi^ve 
the manliness of lib0rty witliont its prac- 
tice ; and a taste for constitutional rights, 
livhich tliey only know by having them 
/lescribjed as wh^t they mast not touch. 
The law h^ as yet assigned them no place 
pt privilege, whiieii connects them directly 
|p4ih the poHcical part of tlie state. I^hey 
form no poiitipail eljementrs>have no legiti- 
mate powerr^o established vent for th^r 
•ppinionsr-and are placed i^i nnn^tur^l opr 
position to the classes with which it would 
•)[>e most useful for them all thai they were 
blended. T)i^e is no coinmon general 
jthooght to make |hem oi^e. 



THE COWARD.f 



I SEBi relii^f an^ sympathy at the price 
pf wide-spread infamy; I would awake 

- ^at pity for my suffertng which must be 
jdemed fo its eause. ' I am a coward ; bnt 

.^re are moral and physical dastards: 
.and how many of the former have been in- 
debted to th|e aepident of robust propotr 
tion and the sense of strepgth it b^tows 
^r coucealm/ent of tliis worst species of 
(Cimardice? Is he io blain^ w|)ose delicacy 
of make fsind ppnstitntibn hath rendered 
him tipiid and prone to lear? And where 
ifear is th/e maiteifrPas^ion, the nobler vir- 

. taea becom.e phoked in the selfrabasement 
^fid dependence it crjeates. A moral 
dastard may be personally brave, but a 
physical coward 'necessarily ptcomet^ a 
moral one also. 

I inherited froip mjr mother a sickly 
jcmistitntion and a f^am^e-woik of the 
slightest and most fragile djescription ; 
^nd to the pampering and excessive care 
she bestowed upon my infancy and youth, 
^ 1 owe at least in part my sub^equjent 

. t rrom the Keepsake for l&^l. 



misery, which yet I pray may not be vi- 
sited upon her dear and aged head. My 
father, Sir Charles Olenham had, together 
with his brother, taken too active a part 
in the king's affairs,, even before he found 
himself at war with his parliament, to de>> 
vote much time to hoone occupations ; and 
afterwards, active service,' in th5* cause of 
his royal and unfortunate friend,^prevented 
hb bestowing that care on my education 
which miglit, in part, have remedied tlie 
natural detect* of my character; as it teas, 
•1 was wholly left to my mother's guidance, 
and consequently, when an infant, I was 
thrown into conrnlsions by every atonu; 
as a child, trembled before erery threat of 
my maid ; and, as a yontli, shrank from all 
my companions, who, were . braver and 
' stronger than myaelf, and scrupled not to 
i»ny off punishment with the meanest cod^ 
cessions. My youth did not pass away, 
bnt that soive flagrant instances of cow* 
ardice met with &e contempt and clias- 
tisement they merited ; nor was my sen»4« 
tiveiiess to shame less poignant that it was 
over-mastered by my fear. These painful 
lessons, taught roe, however, better to dis-r 
guisp tbe latter, and generated a hale 
agaiiist my adversaries, naturally the more 
implacable, that fear barred its iron door 
ppon all outward expression of this pas^ 
stofi.' It required all tlie softness and 
sweet fero|iiine forgiveness that formed 
jthe ornament and vfsry essence of my m*- 
ther^s character, (o counteract this most 
fearful and natural consequence of cow^ 
^rdice. ]£v(ni her words, tlKHi|;h they 
dropped like honey upon my irritated 
ft«lii%8, might have proved unavailing, 
)]»nt thai she early acquired a powerful asT 
sistant^ tp whose gentle biclding I. was 
more obedient than arie the wild Waves to 
their silver-quecur 

I had attained my eighteentb year, and 
my fond mother was sufer^ng daily torture 
from the fear that | shoi||d receive a hasty 
snmmonf tp join my fatbjcr at Oxford, in 
order to comhicnice Wf military edncatiofi 
and career immediately tinder his eyft 
v^lifcn the evjpnt took pl#cp to wliich I 
l^ive alluded. Equally new am) unex« 
pectfed, it at once put away from me all 
bitter thoughts, and filled m^ with that 
hixuriancp of happiness which throws 
back its halknved light over the whole 
ejfrth to makje it heaven. Helen Morti- 
fncr, an orphan heirpss and distant rekiT 
Mye of my motheri came to reside under 
ber roof. ' Que year younger than myself, 
her chfiracter had early attained a matu- 
rity^ which it owed rather to the times aad 
jthe'cp'itpicting scenes- she had witnessed, 
^han to an inward and self-bom sense ot 
Strength. Friend after friend, her father 
and brother, had all fallen victims to their 
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mtfachtnent to thetr khig ; and the denial 
made, upon Iter energies to bear-np a^i^iast 
'lif r repeated mi^furtuiies, to decide aod 
act fur herseil', tnider tJie most trying cirr 
ciiiii«tao(t*R, seemed to f^ive them birth, 
-becauiie it cabled them ititu early actam. 
-Her stature, not yet arrived al its full 
lii-igUt, was nevertheless mbove the middle 
siztf and the fragility of her ^rson, the 
.ciondless radiance expressed by her sweet 
•and regular features, and that sUeeti 
.smoothness of beauty tJmt belongs only to 
ftlie lirst stage of woaianhood, were requi- 
Mte to repre^ts a souieXhtng of awe, the 
;firmoiPi«s of purpo<ie and wdexibility of 
principle she. evinced at fiist inspired. 

I. know not how i won this briislit an^ 

'beautiful creation to be my own ; 1 cannot 

■but think the very defects of my character 

chie% aided me; my ductile principles 

,and unsettled refM>lves she kjiew bovir to 

guide and strengthen, and? tlie interest 

with which I inspired her, from being 

tiuifed with coropasMon, was in itself so 

tender, that it easily aufrened ipto love. 

After a while. I S}>oke ber thongpbts, and 

my coitdnct was swayed by ber senti- 

jiients, and she looked upon her work and 

loved it. 

My mother no sooner discovered our 

• mutual affection, thjein she overcame «very 
ebstacle occasioned- by onr youth, my ta- 
ther*s absence, the impossibihty of ob- 
jtamiug the king's sanction, and we were 
privately married ; in the hope, 1 firmly 
believe, that this marriage would prevent 
iny joining tlie army. 

I'or a while we w^re happy-^bu^ sjiort 
iwas my happitiess. I was peremptorily 

-summoned to join my fatlier. The king's 
forces had jmtfered deleat, and it was 
jmlged necessary to reinforce the army by 
every possible accession of numbers. I 

' wan called upon to join instantfy the gal- 
lant throng who fearlessly devoted their 
lives and fortunes to the losing cause, add 
^eemed to glory in a death that closed 
their eyes en the triumph of their enemies. 
1 cannot -express the mingled sensations, 

. ^11 of ^elnci|ince, that astiailed me en this 
jjitnnniony. Hiiherto I had believed my 
^ove for Helen to be the strongest feehng 

; of my binni: : but 4he pang that shot 
tlirough my frame, and left me covered 
Jiir^h a coid and deathlike dew, was sot 
joccasioned by. the thought of (her grief, 
^or of her iinpiotected condition, but of 
Ilie danger I was about to encounter. If 
fPor a moment I entertahied a fond hope 
that Helen wonid argeme to remain near 
her, I was bitterly mistaken. 

^* Go, my behaved,? she said, " without 
d/slay ; 'an4 as you liononr your king, deal 
liepiviiy with his enemies. Think not of 

* me| lj£st thine. asm tremble^ and fby cqu- 



roge fail. Tarry not an instai^ti lest toy 
woman's tears cast a dampness on thy 
soul- When thou art gone, I shall find 
ti.:ie enough to weep.— Farewell." 

Thus urged, my departure was pece^ 
sarily immediate ^ and by keeping strictly 
and cautiously tl{e very letcer of my 
father's instructions as to the route, I 
reached lum in safety. 

It was on the S!iHh of Jane, the eve of 
the success of Cropredy Bridge, that I 
airived at HanUnry. On the following 
morning, raw ami inexperience(|, unao- 
jquainted with discipliire, and possessed by 
the demon of fear, i was to earn, a/s volniv- 
icer by my father's side> a commission in 
his re$:iment* 

** This is my son," I lieard my father 
jjjay to some brother 'veterans, with ^ feel- 
ing of honesjt ,pi-ide y *♦ 4ie cannot prov< p. 
recreant." 

Cofild he at that mpm.eot h^ve read that 
^oi>'s soul, I do belleye he would ^^ve 
sought and found a glorious d^ath }jn. tli^e 
jnorrovv's battle. He was i-eserysd ^r « 
harder fate. The niurning rp^e « ci mautle 
of cold gray mist spread over the heavens 
,and the earth one dull and aniforin colonrj* 
My teeth chattered, and my tieart beat so 
loudly, that I could not at ^st distinguish 
a. word uttered by my father, though his 
voice was clear and. powerful. At leQgt^i 
I heard him, and then his words seemed 
lander than thunder, and I was stnpified 
with the imaginary nuise. At length the 
hunr for action came. A large detach- 
ment of Sir William Waller's piirliamentary 
army was ordered to cross the bridge at 
Croprecly, and fall upon our rear as we 
'proceeded tow^s Diveutry : . this «»e 
learnt afterwards. At the moment -of 
attack, I looked around to 6nd 90Jne posr 
. sible chance of escape. Alas I rooly.met 
. my father's eye, and felt that searchin|^ 
• glance upon me every wfiy I turned^ The 
~ ^ord wj^ s^ven, and my eharger galloped 
as eaj^er to the fight as though he bore 
,a wilUng burden. I recollect chMting , my 
'eyes, and grasping my sword* From that 
instant, till in Aiy father^s arms, I had no 
consciousness at tlie time* nor any recol? 
leption afterwards, of. any thing that oc- 
piir^ed^ 1 gathered, however, from others, 
that I made my onset with headlong. ,imr 
petnosityt^was among the first that ne* 
pnlsed the etiemy-r-and .had borne myself 
as well and gallantly, considering ^y in- 
«xperienojef,' ^ jS^ bravest among- them. 
A mere scratch 6h ipy syiord-arm was dhe 
only wound I bad received.' Itwill.be 
tfaouglit that this unexpected triumph gave 
me at once pleasure and confidence ; such, 
it appears to me, ought to have beevits 
natural consequence ; but I was over- 
whelmed with horror. JUy safety was t09 
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BcddHHal to give me coiirSige ; and llie 
wonnd, slight as it was that I had re* 
reived, frigtitfuJIy remimted me of tbe iia-> 
ture of the risk I had encountered. 

Now followed the success at Lestwithtel,- 
and afterwards the defeat at Newberrjr. 
In these two actions, I contrived to keep' 
aloof and escape detection. In the last 
the king had been compelled to leave hrs* 
cannon aitd baggage iu Dennim^ton Cas- 
tle ; and being reinforced by Prince Ro* 
pert and the Earl of Northampton, he de- 
termined to recover it, and actually suc- 
ceeded in bringing it off in the face of tlw 
enemy. This honour, which delighted the 
king*8 cliivalric feelings far more than a 
mow usefbl victory, was to teem with 
dreadful consequence to me. 

Captain Glanville, a yonng man of the 
highest promise, had been hopelessly 
wounded in this victnrious retreat, and I 
was appointed to command the few men 
who canied him on a rade- litter, con-^ 
stnicted-of snch material as war at hand,- 
and lead them by a safer thottgh circuitous 
ronte, that ail unnecessary fatigue might 
be spared the woumied man. From my 
ignorance of the localities, we were be- 
nighted on the skirt of a thiek wood, and 
our burden waspirt down within its shelter 
in a kind of shepherd's hot, discovered 
to ns by the fitful glimmerings of tire 
moon, about a stone's throw from the 
road. Suddenly the silence of night was 
broken by a confused murmur of mingled 
voices in measured cadence that gathered 
strength as it neared us. Soon the very 
notes might be distingnislied ; and each of 
us became convinced, at the same instant, 
that it was the i*ough voices of a party of 
presbyterian soldiers, modulated in one 
united strain of psalmody. My com* 
panions rushed into the thickest of the 
wood, whilst I, chained to the spot by 
soihe unholy charm, felt my breath thicken, 
and my feet rooted to the earth, by the 
side of my dying companion . fie iiad now 
become " perfectly unconscious, even of 
suffering, though a groan, deep and occa- 
sional abundantly testified his existence. 
The moon ttiat had iiitherto given a 
giufstty and ' uncertain li{>ht, now wholly 
withheld lier beams. Night covered every 
object with her sable and friendly pall, and 
thus concealed my accidental shelter from 
the puritans. Still I could not but feel, to 
agony that my safety was utterly preca- 
rious, whilst in the vicinity of these dan- 
gerdus enthusiasts. I listened until the 
sense of sound seemed to borrow from my 
remainhig senses, their several powers, as 
well a^ treble its own acnteness. I be- 
lieve that I saw and felt through the organ . 
ofsoiind. ITiey now-entered tlic wood-^ 



one moment of lireathlest 8n.^pense, and 
fliey marched onward across it, and the* 
load was off my breast and I was glad 
and innocent. 

This relief was of no long oontiiiuance.^- 
l soon diiitinginshed voices in a low tone 
of conversation ; something had inditced ' 
them to suppose they were in the im- 
mediate neiglibourhood of the enemy, and' 
a small party was left stationed at the- 
skirt of the forest. I knew the vicinity 
was too dangerous, to admit of their re- 
nmining till day-break, but ftiil three 
hours must elapse ere morning could brins^ 
me safety, and in the meantime Glanville's 
groans might surely be heard, since t 
could plainly distinguish their low voiced 
muttering. My fear became more dread- 
ful- as it was prolonged. At length my 
forebodii>git were realized ; a groan louder 
tiran usual, canglit the ear of some- one of 
the puritans who put his comnHles on the 
alert. Another, and a discovery became 
inevitable. I ceidd not, I would not 
hesitate. I bent me down, I placed my 
hand firmly on the month of the dying 
wretch ; fear, not Only made me cruel, 
but possessed me of a ealni determination 
to effect my purpose. 1 paused, however; 
Was it ! Oh ! was it a compunctious cry at 
my heart that held me lor one moment 
hesitating over my victim f But that which 
1 prized beyond wealth or honour, was ori 
the hazard of this die ; that undefined and 
bn9y thing which separated me from the 
charnel-house, from the gnawing worm> 
the ghastly skeleton, from aH the dim and 
nnmeless horrors of the tomb-^he sweet 
ligiit of day shut out from me for ever, 
and that yet would smile on its -bland and 
heedless smile; the mortal agony ere I 
could rcacli the resting place which no 
lip-felt prayer would avert, no suppli- 
cation delay an instant ; whldi would' he 
attended with horrid shout js, and the bitter 
mocking of music and thanksgivipg to 
drown the. dreadful cry for mercy, 1 could 
not withhold; all this rushed upon my 
mind with frightful vehemence, in all the 
colours, ^hape and Vivldnei^s of realitjr 
painted by my imagination on the dark^ 
ness before me in the deep penctHinar of 
fear. One moment I yet hesitated, when 
by a convulsive movement Glanville shook 
my hand from -hismouth,^ and a sound, 
not loud, but long and gurgling, bnr^ 
from his compressed lips; a start and 
** Irark ?*' from the pnritauts without, Mid 
it was silenced for ever. I felt, yes, in thfe 
dark, and as though it were my trade t6 
murder. I sought with my hand for the 
seat of life, and despite the beating of fafs 
heart that seemed ta repel fhe murderer^ 
band, I stabbed deep,, deep 9 •the-body 
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writhed noder the knife i 1 pressed harder «ton oret by the fionied persnafioniKua 



and all was still! 

In all probability the gallant soldier 
wonid have breathed his last in a few. 
l^ours ; yet I cannot plead the fact in miti- 
gation of my crime, for it never once oc- 
curred to.me. The king was mnch affected 
by Olanville's death, bat no suspicion at- 
tached 10 me qn the occasion. He was. 
known to have been mortally wounded. 
And now let me once again refresh myself 
£rora the fever that consumes me«. and 
thmk of a se<£ond oasis in my life*s wilder- 



. I obtained leave of absf^nce, and with 
my father sought my Helen's dwellings 
My mother, my fond| doting, mistaken 
qiolber, was also therci and one other, 
a clad and innocent draatnre, looking ip 
with as bright a face as the morning on 
which I first pressed my babe to a lather's 
boending bosom. Oh! Crod grant me 
fbankfulness for that delight ! It is past 
and for ever ; yet it is recorded in in- 
e&ceable characters i the memory of joy 
Is as deep as that of sorrow. 1 would 
tnm from my little girl, her placid sleep, 
and bright awakening, to look upon the 
early malAn— 'the proud and happy 
inotber. Oh! Wherefore was this heart 
made to feel so intensely the good of true 
and passionate love, all the sweet charities 
of lite, and to know tliat one feeling 
stronger than them all existed, and feel 
with the most poignant shame that this 
master-passion was fear ! 

Once or twice my eye quailed beneath 
Helen's gtance, when she spoke to me of 
Olanville, and of bis- early nnmerited 
death. '* It is sad," she said, turning to my 
father, for a secret instinct told hery that 
by him she would be - better appreciated, 
V to think of his early death ; but his was 
the bannered bed of the soldier, carved out 
by the hand of honour ; and his dying 
spirit must liave worn tlie flush of honour- 
able fame as it ascended to the presence of 
God." 

'* Then art a sweet enthusiast," said Sir 
Charles Glenham ; ** and I prophecy will 
make a hero of my son." 
■ If at that moment the Weird sisters 
had lifted the curtain of tlie future, to 
show how thy forebodings were to be dis- 
appouited, thou wouldst not have believed 
them. 

Not long was I permitted to enjoy the 

Mness of my home. The young Carl 
ontrose, who had been so coldly re- 
ceived on a former occasion. by the king, 
that he had been induced to offer his ser- 
vices to the Covenanters, and had been 
conmiissioned by the Tables to wait upon 
thekingy then lying at Berwick, was so 



graceful condescension which Charles so 
well kuew how to assume, and which dc^* 
rived added interest from the sweet sad- 
ness that cliaracterised his melancholy, 
yet handsome aonntenance^ that he re« 
solved, though ((overtly, to aid bim witli 
bis whole power. An intercepted letter, 
cansed him to be thrown into prison, and.C 
vas selected as one bnt little personally 
knofwn as a partisan of the king's, and 
whose vouth woiild, in all probability^ 
secure from capital puni^imen't, even if 
discovered, to convey letters and messages 
to the noble prisoner. Favoured by For- 
tune in that partial nianner, in which ibe 
^guiles her apparent favonfritte, I per- 
formed my journey and errand in safety i 
but^ on my return,, when proceeding, to 
join my fiither in the west,. was made pri-> 
soner by Colonel Weldoii, and was subse- 
quently shnt up with him in Taunton by 
tlie royalists* In this situation I made no 
attempt at escape, which was ceitainly 
possible, though not to be effected without 
personal hazard; and I cannot but thtnlis 
It was tliis supineness, so unnatuhil in 
one so young, that induced a sospidon of 
my real eburacter in Weldon's mind, and 
which he afterwards used to my ruin in 
order to effect a political purpose. Min« 
is not a history of the war; I wiU hasteoi 
therefore^ to relate the hist t>lack pages of 
my life. A series of disasters had, ren-s 
dered the king's cause utterly hopieless. 
The gallant Montrose, wbo had been li*^ 
berate«i, after several brilliant snccesses^ 
was himself defeated, and the king's 
friends began to feel all the peril of their 
situation, withont, however, flinching from 
their post« Amqng thQs^ whose personal 
attachment to tlie king was strongest, my 
father held a conspicuous station ; and, at 
the obstinacy of these latent adherents t0 
the king, their inflexibility of purpose and 
faithful attachment,- equally s^oke in ik- 
vour of their royal master, and threw a 
kind of odium on those less firm, who had 
been won from their allegiance, it became 
the policy of the ruling party to secure, at 
every hazard, the persons of these sturdy 
connsellors and warriors, and to visit 
them with condign punishment. Thus* 
after the defeat at Stowe, it behoved them 
to conceal themselves with much precau- 
tion, both to avoid falling into the hands 
of the enemy, and to keep themselves 
.ready against a fntnre day, when tlieir 
services might be required bv their prince. 
My father had been woiUHied at Stowe, 
and it was supposed not difficult to track 
the maimed lion to his lair. A very vi- 
gorous search was made in vain, when it 
occurred to Weldou that 1 might be made 
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Instraftieiital in proenriog Idiowtedgjef df 
ID J father's retreat.' Helen had contrived* 
at varions periods, to give me tidings of 
herself and child, and she now informed 
roe of the place of my father's conceal- 
nent. By her advice, I had destroyed 
every paper as I received it, but her 
messenger on this last occasion was dis- 
covered and tampered with. He acknow* 
ledged that I was acquainted with Sir 
Charles Glenfaam's abode, but declared 
truly that he knew it not himself. . A 
friend procured me intelligence of this 
event, s^id advised me to mkke my escape 
immediately. I eagerly followed this ad- 
vice — for my stay now involved my safety 
— ^bnt was discovered and brought back. 
M^r life was now forfeited, and there re- 
mained to me hnt one chance of escape. 
I was permitted to purchase life by a 
general confession, and betrayal of my 
rather. Colonel Weldon himself visited 
me in my prison to make this proffer. It 
was in vain that I sought lue on any^ 
every other condition. It was in vain I 
pAnred out confession of all I had done-^ 
of all my father's heroic deeds— that I 
begged for pardon for him and for myself. 
I see his calm, stem look at this moment, 
that defied hope, all hope but such as 
mine. He moved to depart, and I rushed 
forward. 1 dung to his knees in the ex- 
tren^ity of anguish, despite his efforts to 
shake me off, and repeated exclamations 
of ** dastard !'* ** coward !*' I clung to 
hhn with a -kind of fondness; surely it 
must be fear that makes the spaniel caress 
the hand that chides hhn. 

** Deliver np your father into our 
hands," he said, *^ and von shall be free 
as the winds of heaven.*' 

«*f7ot that! not thatr I cried, re- 
pulsing the suggestions of my own coward 
heart, rather than refusing to comply with 
his demand. 

** You have pronounced your doom/' 
replied the colonel. 

As I looked in his calm, decided face, 
the certainty grew upon me, that only 
one way could I preserve ray life. Why 
should I palter with tlie truth— 4t must be 
told*-I consented to betray my poor, un- 
conscious father. Nothing could be more 
easy. I alone, besides my wife, who was 
secure from their power, was possessed of 
the seciet of hn hiding-place. To come 
quickly to the sequel of my story: Sir^ 
Charles Glenham was seized and brought 
to trial as a traitor— a traitor I he who 
had kept unshaken, amidst the back- 
sliding of the times, the allegiance he had 
sworn to his king. His son — bis betrayer 
— the parricide — was compelled to appear 
against him. Oh God ! should I exist for 
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a thousand years, that day, with all iu 
horrors, would live in terribte distinctness 
in my memory. When my father sanir 
who was his accuser, a holy and deep com- 
passioil invested his countenance. Th6 
only words he said to me, were, **My 
poor mistaken boy!** To his judge he 
merely said, that he was content to die al 
he had lived, in the faith of Iris ancestors. 
and a true and loyal servant to his rbyal 
master, the rightful King of Britain. I 
looked as a bird is said to be fascinated 
by the serpent, upon his manly and hand- 
some countenance, on the crisped locks 
of hit ebon bair^I sickened as I gaaeC 
I -fancied that prideful form bowed by 
an untimely blast to the earth — I saw that 
face distorted in mortal agony, and those 
ci^rlathat femhiine and fairy fingers had 
been wont to twine among so fondly, ap- 
peared to my distempered fkncy dabbled 
m^blood! 

Helen never uttered a reproach; but 
she would not avail herself of the immu- 
nity I had thus deariy purchased. We 
crossed to Calais, and a few days after, 
our child sickened and died. Cold and 
tearless, she looked on, whilst torrents 
gushed from my eyes of nnmilfng heart- 
dew over the infant's grave ^ fstern emo- 
tion would sometimes flit in dark shadow 
over her beautiful face, and leave, it at 
vriiite as Parian marble ; but no tear fell 
from her eye, no complaint escaped her 
lip. I could not forbear to ask how she 
had learned such fortitude. 

'* The blossom hath gone,^ replied she, 
calmly, <* but the parent-tree was already 
Uighted, and will shortly follow. Did I 
not feel this to conviction, I had not parted 
Ihns with my only blessing." 

Her words were a true prophecy. Her 
pnmd spirit conld not brook her hus- 
band's dishonour ; and though she minis- 
tered to my slightest wish, and tried to 
smile faint hope upon my bursting heart, 
almost op to the hour of her deatli, 1 6ould 
never read in her eyes one look of love, 
nor one regret that she was dying. They 
sleep— 4ill sleep in the quiet grave who 
ever cared for me, doomed to death by 
n^ nnirderous hand ; but the spectres, 
that an pale, and still, and ghastly, haunt 
metn my desolation, fail uot to throw back 
on me, with tenfold power, the curse I 
was fated to be to them. If suffering de- 
serve compassion in proportion to its in- 
tenseness, then pour down your pity on 
the head of a lone old man— i«y, though he 
be a cowwrd and a Piur4erer J 
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KECOLLBCTj^ONS OF THE^ LATE oW Maoned place, but it Uad one olea- 
U^ILHAM HAZLIlT.f . ^ " 8ant gobd-sized room, that o»<-ilook*d the " 

\\ g*rdeii of Mr. Jeremy Bemham. Hailiil 

was a great talker, vibieii it waa liw cue. to 
M.R*. Hazlitt was first pointed, opi (q « ^^il^* Aod. I liave never Wnown one more 
me about fourteen or fifteen ye^irs ,ag4>A.! *y"8*"8' If be ottered' f«jwer words thaa .. 
Hi« name was nM so extensively cirvU- ^**'' Coleric%je, or expatiaied less^'be d/*- . 
lated then as it since has been; but be. v^}oped bitr ideaa more diatju^tly, and I 
w'a», . nevertheless, well known to ben ^^^^ exhibited as many of them The , 
fii^st-rate critic in matters cqnnec^d wilb. <Ii<Rfereuce between these two was well 

ar> and the theatres ; and by bis associates ^'xpressed by \ forget who, and was . 

(some of them'not too ready to .admit the afterwards adopted by Mr. de Quiucy, in • 
claims of literary candidates^ lie wa» clfa* *"? "Xoufessions of an Opium Eater." 
raVterised as an acute and pro^upd Coleridge, he said, was a suftir/^? and Hazlitt i 
thinker. His countenance did liot bfJliQ ®? 9^f thinker. There ^as the same 
this opinion. His 6gur<e was.indeed i«di|- ^ distinction between them as between the 
fefent, and his movements shy and awk- : a'^l^ymist and the regulnr professor of ehe- . 
w.ard; but there was spmething in bia . '"J^\''y* ^'hw judgment, Uowever» i» too 
earnest irritable face, bis restless ^ye^W *'^*'^ "P*^" Mr. Coleridge,.who,if jie-soarft . 
bis black hair, combed backiyards anX ^^P frec^iiently in "mid.-air/'and traverses , 
curling (not loo resolutely) about a ;weU- the regions of Mesmerism and a&tt-^lagy, . 
shaped head, that w&s very sirikin|u l ^^^ *'*^ descend uppu tbe earth <ind rea- . 
n^iy boast of baling had svm^- ^qnaiu|. son likea phflosbpUer. , [ 

ance witb almost every eminent writer of . '^^^ °*'. ^ dozen yeqrs a«fo I was thrown . 
my tune. Among tbe very first of thpse 1. ^'S^^^ ^cal iiito the s«»eiety of Haziitt, i» . 
do not scruplq to place-— William H^zlitt 1 . C9"M>a"y with whom . I u.sed to ineei (at- 
I am sensible of bis vipfence, hi? preJH- <*«i»<P»^f»t places), Mr. Charles Lamb, Mr* I 
dices, his defects. I know tlut Jie cojild ■ •'"'"' Scott, Mr. Hogg, Mr. Colson. Mr, j 
not have written "the jicotrh Noj^els * ' Haydon, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Charles* 
the ** Lyrical Ballads,!' nor <' Uoin Juan." L%<*^ ^^c. &cl Charles Lamb, one of; 
Hw mind was stamped with other impres- ^*}f ^^'^^ hearted men intbe^jivQ^ld, Is also 
sions^ his impulses tended another w^yi , o|[? of the most original. . When he is in- , 
He bad, perhaps, little imagination or hii- . cfined to tal.k, his qiups'and erai^s.?* and . 
mpur, though be bad a keen sense pf tliem, • J^^^S are as ingenious a« his observations \ 
in others; but bis critical prKwers^ yiix^n . »je acute and free from oommon-place. . 
tliey were" unfettered, and iliere was nO; He is one of the finest, aiid, if I may u^e . 
personal dislike in the way, were second ^JJy word, one of the most' tnr^ir^ 4*iitira 
t^ none ; and that he could probe a. sul*.. , ">^^ *^^^^ lived. He is as much a 4is- , 
j^tfoits depths, and deal with quesiiont . cpverer (of the latent beaiities of^lite- 
of almost every l^ind^ his volunies oC essays S^"*!^!' ^ Y^f <^? Kuhea or Magellajt.''Mr* ] 
and crtticisms • abundantly testify^ . He > "<>Sfi^'8 talk is terse and. satirical; Mr.^ 
v?as pot only a critic on p<^try and pain)- HnP^*** hninoroua and viviM^iaus ; aiul Mr. ' 
in'fC (both of which he nnderfttpod and "^ydon's vivid and ^pieturesqide. I have., 
traced^p to their subtlest beauties), but ! w"'? *'** jast-meiHioned jir^ist describe^ 
he was dUo a metaphysical wrifef of ^•^"""^8*" '»" » sbower oiFriijjii, in a way.ta ^ 
power, and one of the most acute ob- "?**'* the ." Modem Atl^ens" absoliitely ' 
servers of men aad manners that ever . ^^*'>*« to one's imagination. 
lived. . , It must not bo lyopposed tlifit Ha«iitt 

:Wben Hazlitt first came to T.ondon be* i *P^^^ ^^^ ^"s M^Q in writini^ or tafking. t 
tween 1789 and idMy h^ resided with bis ^^ the conti'ary, jbe was a /prions racket » 
brother, who bad a house in Great KusseU^ player. The whole of many, and tbe half 
Street ; but, when the peace of Amiens , ®f ""O""® ••ays, were cooswued in . this . 
t<iak plaee, he went to Paris, and, daruig ,' amusement. The Fives Court (nowpidled \ 
tlic short interval of quiet that then oc-*., ^^^^] ^^ the aren^i where be was tbea , 
curred, .stndied regjilariy ii» the Louvre. . ■"'^^"'^^M^^SUfe;^, and rackets occupied! 
On his retiurn lo England be cpnti^ned • 't"*^"^ his whole existence* Tlie racket • 
to live wlHiJUs brother, I believe, until, bif • ^? l^^ ^^nly instrnnien't wiith jwhich he 
BunTia£5l with the sister of Dr- Stoddart. ^^^^ to couiyier. |f iie.cver Uiougbt of, 
Soon ailMr tiiis event, be established him- ^"^}. ^ore. formidable weapon^ t^e goose- t 
aelf id'ii small house in Westminster. Thif ni>"'> '^t was nuwilKngly, and in order only 
house was remiirkable for Jiavtnff been ^ provide for his wants. When be nn- ', 
formerly occupied by —Milton ; it was an ".^'took a work of any extent, he would fre- . 

♦ rm»»tk.Ta.MMmittrf^iiff,r.„t»i, v n^,^ a^^^n^^yKave town, and shut himself up ia . 

♦ FrcwHisWrillortWyMag«iftt.-.No.CXIX. tbellltre lan or public hOuac called Win- 
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Inflow Hut, on the edge of Saliabnry 
Ptain. *Here, with scarcely any books, 
xiften wHh none, and with no companions, 
lie would set to work, and get through a 
volnnie without much difficulty. He 
drew lipon his rccoUeciions of books and 
pictures, and recalled whnt he had ob- 
served of men and thing.H ; probed his 
own character nnshrinkingly ; (extracting 
an inttfiite quantity of Knowledge from his 
own iii6rmities ;) and, after wandering 
about amongst the woods and pastures, 
finding . 

*' ToHj^uw III trees, books in the rauning brooks,** 

lie would go home in the evening to hib 
inn, and set- down the thonghts that had 
aprnng up in his solitude. He wrote the 
whdb of' his' ** Lectures on the £lizabr- 
thail Age" at this place, several of bik 
4>tlier Vofamet of criticism^' and many of 
his bext esitays. Living alone and very 
teniperalely (for, during the last fifteen 
-years of his life, he drunk iiotbihg but 
water), he wa^ euabfed to ni;ike the whol^ 
evening his OH n, and he eiuptoVedJt ge- 
nerally in placing upon record 'the ideas 
-that his walk had given birth to in the 
morning. 

Tlie following memoranda have no con- 
nexion witli eacli other: they are set 
doWn without order, just as they occur to 
ine: — 

■ Miscalculating his expenses, he once 
fonnd himself at Stamford reduced almost 
to his last sitiliing. He set otf to walk to 
Cambridge, but having a pair of new boots 
on th^ gave him acute pain. In this pre- 
dicaiiient, he tried at twenty different 
plaices to exHiange theni for a pair of 
fllioes or shppers of any sort, but no one 
woiild acromuiodate him. He made this 
'a charge against the English^ '* Though 
'tliey would have got treble tbe value by 
exchanging," said he, *' they would not do 
it, because it would have been useful to 
•tae." — " Perhaps," said some one, jesu 
»ng*y> " they did not know that you came 
honestly by them."—" Ah ! true," said H. 
** that did not strike me before. That 
shakes my theory in tins respect, if it be 
tine; but then, it corroborates another 
'part of it J so the fact is valuable either 
way. Tbeie is always a want of liberality, 
either in tbeir thoughts or actions." 

When i first knew Charles Lamb^ X 
ventured one evening to say something 
that i intended should pass for wit. 
*• Ha! very veil; very ^ell, indeed!*' 
said he. " Ben Jonson has said worse 
things.'*' (I brightened up, but he went 
stammering on to the end' of the sentence) 
— *' and; — and — and — tfetler T* A pinch 
^f muff coudnded this coniplimenti which 



pnt a stop to my wit for the evening. I 
related the thing to Haslitt afterwards, 
who laughed. " Ayy* said he, "you ar^ 
never sure of him till he gets to the end! 
His joke» would be the sharpest thines in 
the'worid, but that they are'bldnted by 
his good-nature. He wants malice—' 
which is a p1ty."— " But," said I, ** his 
words at first seemed so—" — "Ohi'as 
for tliat|" replied Haxlitt, '* his sayings 
are generally like women's letters— all the 
pith is in the'postcript." 

" i am sorry,** said I,* *• to hear talk 
of a ihoiiument to Shakspeare. Snrrly, u 
million copies of his plays together witn 
all the printing-presses of the kingdom, 
are sufficient to. preserve htm froiii decay'. 
A monument at Stratford-npon-A vqu will 
increase the gains of (he publicans there; 
and put money into one of our classical 
stone-cutter's pockets, but it will do ii'oj- 
thing more."-^** ft is an absurd proceed^ 
ing,*' said Hatlitt, <* and is therefore snr^ 
to meet, with supporters. I wish they 
would let Shakspeare alone; he is fully 
able to take care of his own reputation. 
But people are never satisfied unless ther6 
is the' substantial — tlie tangible. They 
iiiiagiue that fame will fly off like an 
essence and be lost, unless it be built round 
with stone or brick. A j^reat square pillar 
erected to the memory of Shakspeare,' is 
(not to speak it profanely) like the gravefi 
image of a Superior Nature, where all 
should be ethereal— celestial ! W/icU uiil 
Shakspem'e fain by the matter ? If no- 
thing, why.it is a monument only of tlin 
national vanity ; and it is quite clear thift 
that requires no monument at all." 

Vte were speaking of tlie old masters. 
"I think," said 1, *^ that one in|gbt 
generally express the quality of a painter 
in a worif. llios we might speak of the 
savage character of Salvatoi's pictures, 
and the amenity of Claude's — the auacily 
of Correggio^ the elegance of Parmegiano, '. 
the broAery of llubeiis'*»^C' Bravery is a 
cood word," said he , "it gives an idea of 
his drawing as well as S( his colour :'*)-r 
*' the power of Michael An^elo, the spleri' 
' dour of Titian, the gorgeousneas of Paul ^. 
Veronese, the cmrilineis of Vandyke, anid . 
so on.^ But there is one that I can find np ^^ 
woid for— I meau Hatfaelle."— " Tluit,^'*^ 
said Hazlitl, " is because jie has several 
qualities in the highest degree, whereas 
the others have only one. Perhaps, in- 
deed, Titian deserves a second epithet, 
for his faces are as inlellectwU as Kaf- 
faelle's; but he wants the grace, the 
sweet, soft,' natural, .yet divine beauty, 
which floats about the other's heads. 
Titian's faces have k true, stern, nnoeni- 
promising look ; whereas in Raff^elle we 
have the * rapt sotil sitting in the eyes.' 
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They look aa if. the^ Imd seeii anprels, 
Titian (and Michael Aogeto too) were of 
Ibe earthy earthy. Raffaelle seemed a« 
though be bad comroitned with the skies.*' 
He admired Northcote much more Utah 
IF^seli, to whom he did not, I tbiaky do 
jnstice. He said be was a mere exaggera- 
tion of lUtleness--always swearing add 
ati^ainiiig for sometliing that was out of 
hls'^eacb. I replied, that he certainly 
possessed bumoar, and instanced' What lie 
said respecting a picture of Constable, 
which (like almost all that artisfs land- 
icapes) seemed to have been painted 
(danAg a shower of rain. ^ Jawnt 
bring me ma nmbrella! 'I'am go-oing to 
looke at Meester Cone-stable*8 pictar.f' 
— " Wiiat you say may be trne, occaaioo- 
ally,'' said Hazliti, *' bat in general he 
was all sonnd and fury— a mere explosion 
of words. Talking with Northcot); is like 
conversing wiib Ihe dead. Yon see a 
little old man (eighty years of age), pale 
and fragile, with eyes gleaming Jike the 
lights that are hnng in tombs. He seenM 
little better than a ghost, is almost as in- 
snbstantial, and hangs wavering and 
trembling on the very edge of life. You 
would think tliat a breath would blow him 
away; and yet — my God! what fine 
things be says.*'—*' Yes," observed some 
one, << and what ill-natured Hiings ; they 
are all malicions to the last word. L— — 
called him a little bottle of aqnafortiif, 
which, yon know, corrodes every thing 
it tooclies^-^" Except gold,'f interrupted 
liaalitt : ** he never drops upon Sir 
Joshua^ or the great masters.'^ 



THE FUTURE PROSPECTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN-t 

It becomes an interesting <)nextion, whe- 
ther the singular prosperity of England, 
does not contain within itself the seeds of 
decline? Bnt we have a riglit to distrust 
those prophets. of evil, who exert their 
'sagacity only in seeing the deeds of ruin in 
the most palmy state of national fortune. 
If all the leading commerciai powers have 
fallen, England has been placed in a con. 
dition distinct from tbem all. AU those 
states were ekcliisively commercial t they 
bad no foundation in \he iand. Tyre, 
Cfirtbage, Venice, Genoa, Holland, itad 
*bo territoyyeitfjpiisiveeiipi^^h to give them 
a national exiitenoe inde(jlec(dently of the 
sea \ they were strips of territory, in. 
'habited by men whose natural dwellins 
Was on s$ip.board| the^ bifd no popn* 
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latic9i that could meet the ajttack of tba 
military powers that pressed on them by 
land : their whole armour was in front ; 
their backs were naked. AU the maritime 
states were thtls compelled lo the perilous 
expedient- of employing foreign ^meroe- 
naries. Tlie mercantile jealousy that uui* 
formly refused the rights of citiaeusliip to 
the neighbouring states, left the merchant 
helpless in his day of danger. The French 
cavalry insulted the states of Amsterdaol 
at pleasure ; tiie Austrians seized Genoa^ 
and besieged Venice, when an Austrian 
cock-boat dared not appeal* on the Adriatic. 
In older times, the Mountaineers of Mace- 
don tore down. the battlements of the Phcs^ . 
Ilici^n cities, when their sliips weremasteni 
of ail froni Syt'ti to the Pillars of Hercules, 
Scipio found bnt a solitary force of merce- 
panes between the shore and the walls of 
Carthage. 

From the catastrophe of those small, 
Jeaioiis, and tyrannical stales, what argu- 
ment can be drawn to the fhte of the 
extensive, the generous^ i^id theenlight- 
ent'd, and, above all, the free ? ^ - ^ ' 

The popula^n*. of the British isles ia 
worthy of a great dominlbdt It probably 
amounts to twenty millions ; and that in»- 
mense number placed under such forttt- 
.nate circumstances of rapid communi- 
cation abd easy concentration,' as to be 
equal to twice the aalonut in* any othei* 
kingdom. Facility Of intercoufta is one ^ 
the first prinriples of civiliied strength. 
The rapid returns of merchandise are «ot 
more indicative of prosperous commerce^ 
than the rapid intercourse of humankind is 
essential to national- civilization and sate}]^; 
id England, for whatever purpose tmired 
strength may be demanded, it is forwarded 
to the spot at once. It makes the 
whole land a fortress. If England were 
tlireatened with invasion, a hundred thon- 
sami mea could be conveyed to the de- 
fence of any part of her coasts within foorr 
and- twenty hours. - 

Some common, yet striking ralcolat^ons 
evince the singular facility and frequency 
of this intercuose. The mail coaches of 
England run over twelve thousand miles 
in a single night— half the circumference 
of the globe ! A newspaper, published in 
the morning in London, is, on the same 
day, read a hnndred and twenty miles off! 
The traveller, going at night from London, 
bleeps, on the third night, at a distance of 
more than tbnr bundled miles. The length 
of canal navigatiout in the vicinage of 
London, 19 computed- as equal to the 
whole canal navigation of France t 

1*he late combination of the rail road 
'and steam-engine aystema, and the almoat 
miraculous rapidity of passage thus at« 
taipedy will increase this intercourse in ain 
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incalcolable degree. Ten years moire of 
peace may cover England with rail-roads.; 
relieving the country of the expenses of 
canals, highwavs, and all the present 
pOnderoQs and wastefni modes of convey- . 
ance ; bringing the extremities of the land 
together, by shortening tlie time of the 
journey. (Vom days to hours ; and, by the 
nature of the system, wiiich offers the 
most powerful stimulant to the native 
ingenuity of the English mind, and sum- 
mons the artificer from the rude construe* 
tion of the boat and the waggon, to tite 
finest science of mechanism, providing, in 
all probability, for a succession of in* 
ventions, to which even the steam-engine 
may be but a toy. The secret of directing 
the balloon will yet be discovered ; an^ 
England, adding to her dominion of the 
laud and the sea, the mightier mastery of 
the air, wiU despise the barriers of moun- 
tain, desert, and ocean. 

Bttt the most important ditttinctiOn be- 
tween the tadteritl of British strengUi, and 
that of the old commercial republics, is in 
the diversity of the population. The land 
is not all a dock-yard, nor a manufactory, 
nor a barrack; nor a ploughed tield ; the 
jpational ship has a sail for eve|ry breeze. 
With a. manufacturing popuUition of three 
millions, we .bave a professional popu- 
lation, a naval population, and a most 
powerful, healthy, and superabundant 
agriculturai popolation, which supplies 
the drain of them all. Of this laitt and 
'most indispensable class, the famous com- 
mercial republics were wholly destitute^ 
and they therefore fell { while England 
lias been an independent and ruling king- 
dofn since 1066» a period already longer 
than the duration of the Koman Empire 
Irdhi 'Caesar, and equal to its whole du- 
ration from the consulate. 
' But, if the population of our settle- 
ments be taken into accoimt, the king of 
England, at this hour, commands a more 
numerous people than that of any other 
0ceptre on the globe, excepting the proba 
.bly exaggerated, and the certainly inef- 
fective, multitudes of Chin a. He is mo- 
Inarch over one hundred millions of men ! 
With him, the old Spanish boast is true : 
"^ On bis dominions the sun never sets." 
'But the most illustrious attribute of this un- 
exampled empire is, that its principle is be- 
nevolence '.—that knowledge goes forth with 
jt that tyranny sinks before it — that, in its 
magnificent progress, it abates the calami- 
lies of nature — that it plants the desert — 
jukd that it civilizes the savage— that it 
strikes ofi" the fetters of the slave— that its 
jpirit is at once *' glory to God and good- 
nviU to man." 



A NEW VIEW OF THE CAUSES 
OF HYDROPHOBIA +:' 

How does it happen, that in, these m^ 
lightened days, when the mists aredis^ 
pel led which clouded the vision of our 
forefather)*, a^d men have begim to look 
at, and to examine, things for themsetyes^ 
that there is still one subject wbicb Pftaius 
all its tremendous power over every daits 
of society— women and children, heroes 
and statesmen, the most illiterate and tht 
most trained, all are filled with terror vUien 
the name is introduced of that most l«r» 
rific of diseases. Hydrophobia. Let lis 
meet the terrific spectre, and s^ if a little 
common sense can be brought to bear . 
upon a liu{;e mass of folly and siiperstir 
tiqn; a few remarks will sufUce, at all 
events, to make this universal bugbear 
somewhat less ap»lling. . 

It may appear not a little presnmptuouiv, 
at once to declare our conviction, that the . 
disease called hydrophobia in the dog has 
nothing to do with the disease of the same 
name in the human species; in other 
words, that the madness of xhehiierhM no 
effect on the madness of the 6»/l<ii, and that 
a man who has been bitten by a dog in 
perfect health, im just as likely to have all 
the symptoms of hydrophobia as if be had 
been' bitten by a mad one. And these are 
the reasons. ,. 

. The saliva.of the rabid animal has been 
always supposed to possess the virulent 
propeHy which occasions hydrophobia. 
As one proof that it has titii* poiMineas 
quality, it is remarked, that a bite inflicted 
on the naked flesh is more often followed 
by disease than when any part of th« 
clothing "has intervened, because the sail vm 
is then absorbed; and does not pass into 
the wound. I'he simple fact being that 
the bite will be less severe, because of the 
additional resistance of the clothing. , 

The effects of all poisons with which we 
are acquainted are certain and deter- 
minate : it never happens that a known 
poison can be received into the animal . 
system with imptmity ; tlie time is also 
specific at which its operation begins and 
end!*. But assuming that the saliva of the 
mad . dog is poisonous, the xeal truth is, 
that it iias no efl'cct at all on by far the 
greater number of those who have been 
subjected to its influence; and even on 
those who have been suppo^ed to have 
.been affected by it, the time at which the 
symptoms appear, ,is altogether nndis 
termined. We speak now of its effects on 
.the human species ; for . what u calkd 
hydrophobia in them, is attended with 

, t »^^m lbs. i!?«sCssimierlUvis«w^No.. XXVI. • 
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many nymijftotiM yery dUferent from t|i9l« 
which ac<'Ottti]<aiiy the discjise uf the 8«fui^ 
name in qnadruiieds. 

Is it to be imagined tliat a poison in* 
jected into a Woond nvill retain |)ei|ceab)w 
pOAsessioti there for months, and evett 
yetirs, and 'then saddenly - Uistiirb %\ii 
whole system ? The interval between t))iB 
bite| attd die supposed etfecfs^ has b«^n 
sometimes so long, that, liteially »peakinj^ 
it m«y be' said id be nor the same indivi- 
dual who pays the penalty tor the bite ; fpr 
the antmat frame has, in the course of so 
many years, undergone a complete change : 
every atom of the former self has been de^ 
composed, and the poisonous matter sup- 
posed to' Hav«i lieen left in tlie wound at 
I he time of tlie bite, must aho have dis* 
appeared. 

It. is no answer to this observatioW^t^ 
affirm that other diseases are givi'n to the 
human subj<>ct by the introiluction of 
yiroas matter: the small-pox, for instance, 
liy iqocutation, which also remains locally 
'idormajnt for some time, and then aftecis 
'ihewlioie system. The certainty of tire 
jpymptonif,. and the time wben (hey wiH 
appear, in the one case, and the (Capricious 
imcertiiinty, as it regards the w/kfi and the 
itf*/ifiv, in the other, are cii^cumstances 
Which show most decidedly, that the two 
cases are not governed by the same laws. 
Jf the saliva liad the invariable effects 
that the variolous matter has, there would 
be no -more mystery in the one case than 
in the other. 

In what infection consists, and wiiat is 
the first eflert wliich constitutes fh'e'tc- 
^eption of disease,' are «urious and puz* 
kttng inquiries. Some organic ehange 
lunsi take place at the moment disease is 
rommunicated, or what is meant by' taking 
i^ftdion f The symptoms of the disord^ 
ido not appear till after a certain number 
'of- days ; but the disease most be received 
'jBomewhere in the system at a stated time 
before it shows itself. 

Hydrophobia in man is of rare ecchr* 
renee. During the last thirty years' only 
\\x Of eight cases Ihive b^en known at 
partholoiuew V ' hospital ; and among 
twenty persons, who at one time were 
bitten, only one had the disease ; so thart 
Jfhe exeetmans' frioriu tne effects ai Wvis 
feupposed* ^mleAl ^jikrisd^, he^e seem to 
-form the rule, whilst the bbservance of tlie 
iisual laws of cause and efiect, \< x\\i re- 
ceived theory of hydrophobia be a true 
one, are very rare;* not iiiore frequent 
than^ne in twenty! ' ' ^ '*' 

It is said, that tiiere afe ten animals 'be* 
sides the human sflfecies fbat an* susceptf- 
4>le of this diseaisek' TheKe ai*e the dog, 
wolf, fox, and eat 'i^.the horse, ass, mule. 
cow,aliee^4«»dpig. The flhit Ibor edly, 



fif it is pretended, have the fravriH- nf t*oin- 
inunicating it. 

The mysterious and capriciont agency 
with wl(ich, among the human specifsj 
liydrophobia Jias hitherto appeared tose- 
ie^t it^ victims, has beep one Tearful ad- 
junct in the catalogue oi its horrors. It 
h^s set at defiance all the laWs by wliirh we 
reason, either from experience or analogy; 
Dy some unknown spill it has seemed to 
seize upon itsunha)i|)y clioice, and to have 
exerted its baneAit inliweiire peculiarly 
oyer the powers of his niiiid. But on ^ 
shprt examination, the solution of the 
efdgma presented itself. As far as we 
ki^ow, it has never occurred to any one to 
toppose, that the cause of this direful ma- 
lady oritfinatfps in the nature and shape qf 
/lie wound, and not from any virulent ifiaiter 
^\jectediHtoit, / ' 

A wound mailc with a pointed Instru- 
nient, a nail for instance, the hami or tW, 
pas not nnfreqnently been foHo^^ed ' by 
tetanus ; and the ^ame consequents hav(t 
succeeded a wonnd where tite nerve has 
Wen injured, without being divi<^. 

It deserves |>articii|ar notice, that tlie < 
only four animals th^t are sajd to have 
the power of comrounlrating this malady 
have teeth of a similar furnu lliey would 
make a deeply.punctured«wonnd ; whicti 
IS precisely the kind of wound which 
more often than any other is the herald of 
tetanus. * 

Though the symptoms of hydrophobia 
have hititertu been c<insidered somewhat 
to dil^'er from tetanus, tliey agree in their 
principal characteristics ; in being spas* 
ni«dicy in pecniiarly affecting the muscles 
of the throat, and, in short, in producing 
the same great excitement in tlie~wbo£ 
nervous system. A more attentive ex- 
ainijvation of the sub^eft will pevhapk 
show, that the symptoms' of each disease 
are more exactly simittr than has hitherto 
been iraasinedi and thi|t thjey have been 
Modified only by Ihe pppuliar eonstitiitiob 
of the patient. All th^t is meant here to 
be asserted is, tliat there is nothing in the 
liymptoms of ihe one .disease vfhipli hiis 
'not,'in its general cli|racter» beehf found 
in the symptoms of tt^e otheK Immense 
quantities of opium cai^ be b'orne by those 
labour.iog under eitlijer diifease' without the 
usual effects.. Exctslofi is said to be tlife 
only remedy in bo|li diseases; and in 
'each it is equally po^j^erless after tlie 
tiervods exciteftient |tas qnce commenc^. 
^' 'fh'e hdrt*ibi<;'ciis(ouris said not to be 
Vet 'Entirely Exploded of smothering the 
unhappy sufferer betvyeen two featherk 
'beds, rrom the fear that he may commnni«- 
cate the disease Jby biting those arontid 
him. It has- sometimes' bappeqed) that 
under the ibflae^e or extreme terror, the 
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poor wfctcb hftft, in bts'afiroi^; t>e0;Ml to 
o^ preveoted from iitjiiriqg liiii atleudanfs; 
bm ive-have never kmkwn of any instance 
w)iere an inclination to bit» lias been ex- 
hibited. Hydrophobia is no more the ne- 
r^sary conaeqacnce of a bite than blind- 
new isk 

, One word4>n the hydropliol^a of animals, 
ai|d particoiariy as it appear^ in tlie dog ; 
he is more often the subject of tlie disease, 
and his domes! ic habits bring him more 
under our observation. 

, 'HitTc ^ef ros to be scarcely the slightest 
resemblance betwee^n any of the symp* 
tiuns of tlie hydrophobia of roan and those 
of the brnte creation. The dog, nuder 
the influence of his disease, generally ap* 
pears dull and out of spirits, and snaps at 
ai'iy person or thing near him. Hii} aver- 
Kion to fluids is by no means universal — he 
li^s very freqneuMy been known to drink n 
short lime before death ; so iliat the horror 
of water does, nor form a characteristic 
symptom of his malady. It applies much 
more properly to that of the human 
species, where even the siglit of fluids 
otien produces violent spasms in the 
throat ; the contraction has been so great 
tliat it has been found imponsibl^ to 
swallow, notwitlistanding the earnest wish 
of the patient to do so. 

That a doi: should be called mad in 
cbnseqnence of having the symptoms re- 
ferred to above, is a sad error of language, 
and leads Kp the many absurd opinions 
wjiioh depend upon this term; we must 
consider I- however, that the moment such 
an idea enters into the head of any person 
(isrlio hat a t^tigue also), the alarn\ of a 
t^g^^^o^K is echoed far and wide;' the poor 
wMMal is hnated about till its fri|>hteued 
condition give it the appearance of wild- 
ness«< Th^re are few people who have 
not, at one time of their lives, telt the 
terror inspired by either seeing or liear- 
injH of sncb foi animal in their neigliboor- 
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. Men may call a certain disease -canine 
madness if they will ; our position is, that 
this disease is not to be communicated to 
o|her animals by a bite, but by the usual 
nuimer in which other diseases, that are 
ciiUed infections, are comnumicated. It 
may be as infectious among other animals 
a« the li^ease called the distemper among 
dogs is considered to be; or .possibly, it 
nofay be an epidemic i eitherj supposition 
will ac(;pont for the fact, that dog» in. the 
same neighbourhood have frequently, had 
tbii dUease, when there has been almost, 
if not absolute certainty that they have 
not been bitten. . 

in conclusion, we state, that the saliva 
of the so-called rabid animal has no 
poisoBOfis quality. , The disease named 
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WuTfiK Ptolemy It., Ring of Egypt, looked 
fiu*th one day from his paUce window, 
afflicted as he wa^ at the time with the 
gout, the cousequenee of his luzorions in- 
dnigences, and di^tiacted with kingly 
anxieties, he observed a multitude of his ' 
plebeian subjects reclining in festal ease, 
on the sandy banks of the Nile, and dining 
with immense glee and great good appe» - 
tite on such plebeian entertainment as 
they had provided for themselves. ^* Mi-* 
serable me ?" said the monarch, ** that my 
fate hath not allowed me to be one of 
them!" 

Dancing seems to have been reckoned, 
as well among the Hebrews as the (3 reeks, 
one of the flr.«t-rate arconiplislimpts, and * 
to have been associated not only with tlit* ir 
poetry, but with their reii^ions worship. 
Almost all the earliest Greek- poets, as • 
Thespix. Cratinus, and others, not only ^ 
excelled in dancing, but taught it to free- 
men, or gentlemen, for money. We do - 
not read, however, that Homer was a 
dancer, or kept a dancing-school. So- 
phocler whs one of the best dancers of his 
generation ; he had a very handsome per- 
son, which he was fain to exhibit in the 
dance's grace-displaying movements. After - 
the celeliraled battle of Salamis, fn the ' 
glory of which he and ^«chyhis alike as 
warriors partook, he exhibited himself as a ' 
lyrist and dancer, nearly in the same man- 
ner a& David did before the ark : he footed ' 
it along, dancing and singing to his lyre, 
being anointed also with oil, and naked to ' 
the waist ; thongli • others say he wore his ' 
robe. When his- play of Nansicaa was 
' acted, he not ouiy danced, but phiyed at ' 
the ball. With the Hebrews, dancing- 
must assuredly have been^ associated with 
notions of dignity, otherwise it would not' 
have been U!»ed in their most solemn wor- 
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sliip. And yet the tatinlig robak« given 
to DAvid by his wUe, presupposes, in her 
esttmmtion, something of levity combined 
with that exercise. With the Kouians, 
u$ier their connexion wttii Oreece^ 
dftBcing was also deemed' a high accom- 
plidinieDt. In the age of Cicero, the first 
man of Rome made a boast of their skill 
in dancing; as Clanditts, who liad tri- 
nmpbed ; Cceltns, tiie enemy of Cicero ; 
and Lie. Crassas, son of the celebrated 
Parthian Crassns. 

Anacharsisy titongh a Scythian, nttered 
sentiments as beautiful as those of Plato 
himself. Aqiong his fine sayings is the 
one--'* The vine bears three grapes: the 
first is that of pleasure : the second is that 
of drunkenness; the third is thatof.scrr> 
row." A Oreek poet, I forget his name, 
gave the first bowl, or crater, to the 
Graces, Hoars, and Bacchus ; the second 
to Venus, and again to Bacchus; the 
third to Jilischief and Ate. 

When Mark Antony was fast fleeing 
from iiis conqueror, after tlie battle of 
Mutina, one of. his acquaintances gave 
as a reply to some person that inquired of 
him what bis roaster was aboiit-^" He is 
doing what dogs, do in Eg^pt when pur- 
sued by the crocodile — drinking and run« 
ning!'* 

How different are the times and modes 
of study practised by literary men in all 
nations and ages! Demosthenes studied 
always daring tlie night, utterly secluded, 
and quaffing at cold water ; Demades, his 
rival in the fomm, hardly studied at all, 
bjit dissipated away his time amid wine 
and licentiousness. iBschylus was said to 
be always drunk when he wrote, wlienee 
Sophocles remarked to him with some of 
the bitterness 9f jealousy, that ** if he 
wrote well,, he did so perchance and un- 
wittingly." If it be true that ^schylns 
wrote always in a state of inebriation, it 
may perhaps account for his harsh, con- 
sorted, yet furious, forceful, and sublime 
sule of poetry. I should infer, from 
Homer> simple style, that he wa^ a drinker 
of cold water. Not only Eschylus, but 
Alcaeus and Aristophanes, composed their 
poetry in a state or excitation from liquor ; 
yet Anaoreon, bacchanalian as he was, 
WTpte» it is said, always sober-— he only 
feigned inebriety. Among modern writers, 
I have only beard of T^o and Schiller 
who composed in a state of semi-ine-* 
briation :. Schiller used to study till Ions- 
after midnight, with deep potations of 
Rhenish : Tasso was wont to say that 
Malmsey was that alone which enabled 
him to compose good verses. 



The Greeks seldom drank wiiie (tndl. 
luted with water. Hesiod recommends 
three cups of water to one of wine'; thry 
sometimes drank four to one ; the Greek 
proverb preseribes five of water to two of 
vrme, or three of water to one of wine* 
The proportion of five to two seems ge- 
nerally to have beeii preserved by thoiie who 
wished to drink cheerfully, and converse for 
a long time withont inebriation, Anacreon, 
whom we may conceive the pattern of alt 
jolly winebibbers, used two of water to 
one of wine. It was considered a Thraci an 
or Scythian custom to' drink piife wii^. 
The Romans drank more nndilnted wine 
than the Greeks ; yet we bear Ovid him- 
self saying, that he conid never drink wine 
in an unmixed state; it i^as too strong 
for him. 

Magnificent and large as are oar mo- 
dern steam -vessels, they are inferior, if we 
may judge from description, both in size 
and splendour, to the vessels constructed 
by the kings of Egypt and Syracuse, oti a 
scale of grandeur corresponding to the 
immense preparations of their scnlptqre 
and architecture. Ptolomspus Phiiopater, 
King of Egypt, bnitt a vessel fonr hundred 
and twenty teet Ions, fift^-six feet broad, 
seventy-two feet high frotn the keel to the 
top of the prow, but eighty to the top of 
the poop. She had four helms of si^ty 
feet ; her largest oars were fifty-six feet 
long, with leaden handles, so as to work 
moi e easily by the rowers ; she had two 
prows, two stems, seven rostra, or beaks, 
successively rising, and swelling eut one 
over the other.the topmost one most pro- 
minent and stately; on the poop and 
prow she had fii;ures of animals, not less 
than eighteen feet high ; ad the interior of 
the vessel was beautified with a delicate [ 
sort of paipj^ing, of a waxen colour. ' She 
had fonr thousand rowers : fonr hundred 
cabin-boys, x>r servants ; marines to do 
duty on the decks, two thousand eight 
hundred and twenty; with an immense 
store of arms and provisions. Tlie same 
prince built another ship, called the Tha* 
lamegns, or Bedchamber-ship, which waa 
only used as a pleasure yacht, for sailing 
up and down the Nile. She was not so 
long or large as the preceding, bnt more 
splendid in the chambers and theirfiiridsh- 
ings.— Hiero, King of Syracuse, built an 
enormous vesa^l, vrhich he intended for a 
corn-trader; her length is not given. She 
was built at Svracnse, by a Corinthian 
ship* builder, and was lauched by an appa- 
ratus devised by Archimedes. All her 
bolts and nails were of brass; she had 
twenty rows of oars ; her apartments were 
all paVed with neat square varigiited tifes, 
on which there waspainted all the sto^y of 
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Ilomer^ff Uiad. ^e had a fymnasinni^ 
^tti akti4y walks, on ber apper decks ; 
gaC(lei|-plot8, stocked with various plants, 
aod noarished with limpid water that 
flowed circulating round theni in a canal 
4>i* lead. She had, here and there on 
deck, arbours mantled with ivy and vine- 
iKttiicheR^ which, flourished in full greed- 
ne«.s^ being supplied with - the principle 
of growth from the leaden canal. She had 
one chamber particularly splendid, whose 
pavement was-of agates and o^ber precious 
stones, and whose pannelv, ■ doors, and 
rpofs, were of ivory, and Wood of the thya- 
tree. She had a schoiasterinm, or library, 
with Ave couches, its root arched into a 
ptulus, oi: vault, with the stars embossed; 
she had a bath, with its accompaniments 
1^ most raaguificent; she had on each 
side of her deck ten stalls for horses, with 
f«dder and f nruihhings for the erooms and 
riders ; a fishpond of lead, full of fish, 
Mfhose waters could be let out or ad- 
mitted, at pleasure : she had two towers on 
the poop, two on the prow, and four in 
the middle, full of armed men, that maii- 
i^ed th(^ machines, invented by Archi- 
medes, for throwing stones of three hun- 
dred pound weight, and arrows eighteen 
feet IpnfE, to the distance of a furlong. 
3he had three masts, and two antennae, or 
yac^s, that swuni; with hooks and masses 
of lead aitachedv She had, round the 
whole circuit of her deck, a rampart of 
iron crows, which took bold of ships, and 
dragged them nearer, for the purpose of. 
destroying them. The tunnels or bowls on 
her mdBU were of brass, with men in each. 
$he liad twelve anchors, and three masts*. 
It was with difiiculty they could find a 
tree large and strong enough fbr her high- 
est mast. Creat Britain--an ominous cir- 
cumstance for tlie superiority of British 
oak ! — had the glory of bestowing upon her 
a sufficient tree for that purpose ; it was 
discovered amid the recesses of Aibion*s 
forests by a swinc-berd ! What is remark* 
able in the construction of this gisantic 
Vessel is, that her sentina, or sink, though 
large and deep, was emptied by one man^ 
by means of a pump invented by Archi-t 
medes. Hiero, on finding tliat the Syra- 
cusan was too unwieldy to be admitte4 
with safety into the harbours of Sicily, 
made a pre^eitt of her to Ptolemy, who 
9haiiged her name to the Alexandrian. 
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THE MOETfiRN TANTALUS; OR. 
TH£ D£]M[ON OF D&UR Y.L AN E.t 



•* There are more thin^ in Dmry Lane, Sir Wal* 
UTf ttiaii in dreamt of iu yoar DemoDology.** 

CovRTicous RsADBR-^Has it ever been 
your fate to visit what is called the pri- 
vilege-office of Drury-^Lane theatre ? We 
do not ask if you are a renter, or a trans* 
lator of two-act atrocities; but have yon 
ever, by any chance,found yourself in the 
box^lobby of that temple of Melpomene, 
music, and melo-drama, without having 
performed the customary ceremony of de- 
positing seven shillings at the doors? If 
such has been your lot, yon must inevi- • 
tably have encountered a quiet, broad, 
short, shrewd-looking elderly gentlemen; 
who, fitting in a nook that fits him like a 
^eat-coat, with his hat drawn a little 
over his eyes, to shade them from the glare 
0/ the lamp beside him, has received yonr 
credentials^ or presented a book for yonr 
lawful signature. You may possibly have 
observed the calm, scrutinising air witli 
which he has surveyed your free-admissioii 
ticket, or the inquisitive glance which he 
has directed to the flouriith that accom- 
panies your autograph. If yoa are an au- 
thor, you must have seen him put a mark 
of honour opposite your name, to distin- 
guish you from the rest of his visitors. 
(Our friend has a taste for literature, and 
he thus evinces it most delicately in con-< 
ferring distinctions upon its professors). 
But you are little aware, probably, that 
there is a circumstance connected with 
tlie history of that individual, which is en- 
titled to a place in a more imperisliable 
register than the short memories of the 
few to whom the fact may be familiar. 

We had paid him several visits before 
yte discovered that he had any thing that 
particularly diHtinguished him from the 
rest of. his fraternity— or it might with 
justice have been said, of bis couutrymea 
-—nay, of mankind. But at last, when 
he became sufficiently acquainted with our 
visage to recognise it at a glance, the 
iixed, placid, sculptured sort of smile 
which invariably tempers the business-like 
serenity of his features, began to relax 
iuto something ^rdial and communicative. 
It was th^iT^that his astonishing facultyi 
or inspiration, or whatever philosophy 
n^y decide upon calling it, was de* 
>elof ed. He communicated circnmstanees 
that must have happened precisely in the 
same moment at different places-^and all 
within a few minutes after they occurred. 

f From tbe MoiAhiy Msgasiot.«»No. LIX* 
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Here was the Ronrcc of vur wonder. His 
rurfionrs were all just "born, fresh from the- 
iiiirsery of time — tender, delicaie revela- 
tions, almost too vapoury, too elLereHl to 
hundle. You had his intelligence with the 
gio.ss upon it ; although uuich of it must have 
travelled some distance. He seemed like 
tile centre, not of gravity, but of society ; 
and the news naturally fell towards liiin . 
fi'om all points. There he sate m his an»t( 
small box, like an einryctopaedia with a hat 
on — or rather it was as though a newsf-* 
paper had been compressed into a snt- 
shell. His ears coiHd never have been the 
medium through which those rnnltifarious 
reports had reached him — there was not 
time for them to travel in the ordinary 
way. Besides, how could he liave emissa- 
ries in every part of the metropolis to 
bring him the news every five minntes ? It 
Wa.< impossible. Even if notes had b^Hi 
tdken in some sublimated system of short- 
h'and, they would have been of no use nn- 
K»s8 they had been conveyed by a tele- 
graph. There most have been some piece 
of machinery at work tliat Watt never 
dreamt of; steam is certainly at the 
bottom of it. At first we conjectured, he 
bad gained his infonnation from accidental 
quarters. But wlien evening, after even- 
ing, he described the minutest matters — 
when he re|)eated the grand joke, the lion 
of the new farce, at one honse, and 
hummed part of a ciiorns in the new opera 
at another, when he told ns what airs 
Miss Paton had introduced — how Fanny 
Kemble had shrieked, and how Fanny 
Kelly had started; when he described 
Mr, Matthews and Madame Malabran at 
tlie same moment ; when he mentioned 
what pieces had been substitnted^ what 
actors had tfiKirished their sticks in the 
box-lobbies, and who had been suddenly 
and seriously indisposed ; — we confess that 
we did stare at him for a minute or two 
with unfeigned astonishment and admira- 
tion. Bnt afterwards, when we came to 
muse npon the matter, and reflected that 
the events of his narrative had happened 
in various places, and all within a very 
moderate number of minutes; and then, 
when we considered bow unlikely it was 
that be should have quitted Mte box in 
which he sat, and that tlie tidings could 
Dot have travelled to Imn by chance-^ur 
surprise became more profound ; it deep- 
ened into a sensation of awe. H&w was 
it possible that he should see and hear 
what was beyond bnmafi sight and hear- 
ing ? What sympathy could there be be. 
tween the privile^-oflice at Drary Lane, 
and a pirouette just perpetrated at the 
Opera I What on earth had all London 
to do %vltb that lobby? We coold think 



of but OWB way in whicfi the InteHigenrfR 
coirid lia ve been obtained. We aduiif^ that 
it was superstitious; but we really f«Ht 
there was a fearfiil agency at work-^hat 
the niysterioits iiulividual before us was a 
diibbier in some dveadlul art. 

As we V ere really anxious to nnravel 
the mystery, we visited him agaiu and 
atfahi. It was precisely the same — every 
theatrical ineiileiit of the evening vk» pro- 
mulgated. He repeated to n» an apology 
— as we found by the papet-s* next morn- 
ings verbatim, and within live mrnutea 
after it was delivered. We tried him on ' 
past prrsmrages and events, and roenti«ined 
Mrs. Siddons. ** A wonder of a woman^ 
jjilrf — All! pni rerollect only ber lat^ 
achievements— iftow,' 1 never saw any buf 
her first.' tter brother John too-^-granif 
even in his decline, mafestie in ruins. It 
was jUht the dawn of his great day when I 
last saw him. And as for hit brother 
Charles*-aiv aiecomplished actor, .Sir---I 
haven't iscen liiit brother Charles since he 
came of age." Here we eonid not forbear 
looking onr nnheliel> it was difficult to 
irndtrstand how an>b«»dy could exist al-" 
most within the walls of a theatre, and not 
Iftive seen Charles Kemble art alter his 
arrival at years of iHscretfon (honestly and 
earnestly do ^e hope that he has not sur- 
vived them!); But onr eni|;matical ac- 
quaintance proceeded. ** And tiren there's 
K^an, Sir ; he possesses great energy stHI 
—yes,' it is the true light, althoa^h it may 
not burn so brilliantly" as it iHd once." f 
itiquired if he had seen all that actor's 
early j»erformanees. *' N«V* ^^ observed, 
very calmly, and v\ lib the air of a man virho 
i# perfectly iimocnt of a jest ; ••no, / 
never' MW Kfun act in my life T Let the 
reader imagine a reply to itiis^decHaratioii. 
** You don't say so !** di^ ort our tongne ; 
not a sinele *' indeed V* escaped from our 
lips. This was no cai>e for srarts and ex- 
clamations; our emotions wei'e too deep 
for interjections. It was not until he had 
. reiterated the assertion. In very positive 
terms, that we felt quite convinced he was 
in earnest. We then summoned up all the 
emphasis in onr power. ''Is it possilde 
that yon have attended this theatre every 
Bight for )>o many years, and have yoii 
really aever seen Kean ?'* " Never in my 
life," replied our eccentric friend ; « in 

fact, I HATE NOT SBKN A PLAY UB ML 
FARCB FOR THESE FORTY YEARS. 

If a physician bad told ns that be had 
not prescrit>ed for himself for the period 
mentioned , if an author ^liad protested 
that l»e had not read one word of his own 
works for half a century ; if a chanipagne- 
manntactnrer had taken upon himself to 
say that be bad never tasted bis o^n liquid 
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hi M$ UAe; — !n m^y wfiU c»$es Hr« should 
not have Mt a momeiil'^ jiiirpriA«« We 
should have perceived imiiiediately that 
tlusy had a luolive tor their seit-Uental, 
But lu!fe there was notte. The circuMi- 
Btauce we have recorded is . prubahly 
-without paralleL IV have been tor years 
steeped to the very lips, another Tantalus, 
ui tlie delij^hts of Uiury Laoe, wiihouc 
tasting a single drup! To liave had th« 
Iruit bobbed to his lips for tiirty years! 
To iMve grown old in the' service of ihe 
stagey and yet never tu have advanced 
turtiier than tlie threshold of the theatre! 
To have had the dQor of it per|»etiiaUy 
shut in his fdce ! T<^ have been the nightly 
^edinni iff admiuisterinK gratuitous plea- 
jMures to otliera, and never to have had his 
0WU name placed on Ihe frer-li-nt ! 'i o liave 
stood so long within »i«ht of tiie promised 
land, withikHt the poi»sibili>y of reaching 
M I To have seen myriads of happy, white- 
gloved pt*0|>le pass into the theatre, 
difeaiuing of nothing but delight— yet, to 
)iav«: lieen left liehind, shut up in Ihat 
• Paadora*ii box ot his, and to feel that tliere 
Mas 1141 liOfie at Ihe botjom of it ! Is there 
not something lotu'hing — something that 
amounts 10 a kind of ludicrous melan- 
choly in all this.? There are iiiglrts when 
the ffeetist jis suspended ->our friend's 
otiicti on these occasions is a sinecure. 
■ ..Surety then he might have been passed in 
j~rat a private door. Was it liberal, was 
it even couinton humanity, thu^ to close 
the gates agaunit him ?— to keep bini wait- 
.ing for forty years ; until either the 
.stream, or Ins inclination, to cross it, had 
p^s«ed by ! If he had only gone in at halt- 
price, it would, as Yorick observes, have 
.lieen something. 

Again, on bcneffl* nights. Wai there no 
.one lo present, him with a siu^le ticket — 
even for the gallery • is all fellow-feeling 
■and gratUiide utterly driven from Orury 
i^ue. Are the *^ charitable and hu- 
mane'* nowhere to be discovered among 
.fhe professors of the.dramatic art? There 
IS Mr. K.ean, who U so renowned for li- 
.l^eraliiy, and who Hub taken benefits, 
though, not lately — we are astonished at 
liini, £ven Munden might, in such a case 
as this, have ventured upon an act of ma- 
iiiHceiioe that would have cost him no- 
thii|g* Suppose he had sold him a pit- 
ticket, a9 tliey ^re qifered to us at the 
diiors of s^iue of tlie theatres, for 
.** U, ful,*"* KeuUy, tliis could not have 
hurt him. There are one or two of the 
.nctresses, also, who would have looked 
ftjtill more pleasant and graceful in our 
eyes, could we have learned that they had 
.«^aced any gi'uvleiiess of 4ieart and kind- 
ftilg of fyii^athy touching this matter* 



But «.qrely-r-M>e notbn just, breaks upon 
ns — >sur«ly. he must have had benefits of 
his own! Of a verity he has had such . 
within our .recollection. *' Mr. M.'s 
night*' has more than once struck upon 
our optics in scarlet characters, dazzling 
and decoying ns. What I invite his 
friends to a feast whereof he declines to 
partake himself? Provide all the delica- 
cies of the 'season (the phrase applies to 
the theatre as well as to tlie table) and 
taste not of a dish! '< Hast thou given all 
to thy two daughters, and art thou 6onie 
tothisr 

As we listened to him afterwards, we 
tliouglpt there was a pathos mingled with 
bis pleasantry, a magnanimity in his air, 
that we had never observed before. With 
the strong light of the lamp reflected upon 
him, he looked like the man in the moon. 
We had once likened him, in the spor- 
tivciiess of fancy, to a sort of human 
*^ toad-in-a-hole ;** but he now seemed to 
ns, as he sate there in his lonely and de- 
solate nook, greater than Diogenes in his 
tub. 

Too busied with thf^se emotions and re- 
flections to enter the theatre, we returned 
home. There, however, niu4n!C . upon 
mysteries of all kinds, our feeling's gradu- 
ally rolle.d back into their former channel. 
The confession of that nii;ht tended to 
confirm onr past suspicions. We remem- 
bered his extraordinary communications ; 
his narrative of events witnessed at Hm 
same instant at several' places ; hi^ ru- 
mours, whispers, hints, and inuendos, con- 
cernini; facts, a knowledge whereof could 
only have been obtained by a power of 
ubiquity, that must have been purchased 
at a price which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury could never have repaid. The" 
fact, the dreadful fact, seems almost esta- 
blished. The 8trangely-je;ifted, myHterious, 
and miserable subject of this history, our 
civil but ill-fotcd acquaintance of tlie pri- 
vilege-ofllic^, has been for more than half 
the term of his natural existence on terms 
of intimacy with 

• • • • » 

We begin to suspect that there may 
really be wickedness and peril in these 
profane stage-plays; and that he with 
whom we have innocently gossipped, may 
be an agent set there on purpose to re- 
gister our names upon the f reC'list, to se- 
duce us into the theatre, and to ruin us 
gratuitously ! ! 
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SPC^KERS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



THE UNEAinrHLY ONE. 



Thbii r« a foft, retiriDg I|gbt 

IB h«r blue eye ; 
Lilte eoiDf sweet star that elanees far 

Throoffh th^ still skv. 



Ttieii spriagtlnt* the liqn|a'air 
Of beAvea, ss if it» boose wer» t| 



there. 



There is a hue upon her cheek, 

That comes and goes ; 
Ooe moment His the blushing streak 

Th^t dves the rose— 
A snirit breathes upon her brow. 
And she is calm ftud pale— as now. 

^hd music, softly, sweetly wiid, 

Is in her tone— 
The distant voice of some sweet child 

Singing alone, 
An resting ftom itf joyous play 
By a bright streamlet far away. 

I gase upon her-^ot In k>ve. 

For love is vain I . 
The spirit to its hQuie above 

Returns a^in ; 
And hers ha> ouly wandered here 
To dwell awhile— and disappear ! 

I gaze npon her— not in grief, 

But half in giadnes* ; 
And feel it is a kiud relief 
_ fo my life's sedoefs. 
To whisper as she pasaes, thu»— 
•• Sweei Spirit, thou art riot of as I" 

Monthly MagoMtnt. 



SPEAKERS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS.f 

I HATE a Strong personal aflTection for the 
chamber of the Hoii^e of CoinniqiiH^ wliiph 
I never could acquire for that in uhich 
their lordships hold tlieir meetingM : it is 
$0 «varnj and cosy, and there is so much 
ipbaste simplicity in its furniture and ap- 
pearance, such a total absence of tbeatri- 
. cal display in the mode of transapting 
business, and such a dignified freedom 
from assumption and pcmposity in the 
^deportment of its. mtmbe/s. Although 
.the Commons did not hold their meet- 
iiijg9 in the present channber tiir the time 
or Edward VI. (it did not exist as a 
separate branch of the legislature till the 
reign of Edward J 1 1.), it may not be un- 
worthy of notice, that this chamber, in 
which sit (at least are supposed to sit), the 
Representatives of the pec pie, was built by 
^p iwnrping King— Stt phen, as a chapel 
which he dedicated to his namesake, the 
first Christian martyr to — without pro- 
fanity be it ^aid— (he liberty pf speech r 

t Abridged from the New Monthly IVIagnzine.— 
^p. CXX. Tjiis article is dated Muvembtr 2d. 



hence the well knowrn desiffiatioD of 8t^ 
. Stephen's Chapel. '• \ 

Lord ALTHORPB.rr-Tlie extraordinary 
influence, strictly personal influence, which 
this nubfeman exercises in the Hoiue of 
Commons, has always appeared to me ff 
moral phenomenon, .which the oftponents' 
of reform might triumphantly appeal to 
as a proof that the present system of rei 
presentation, with ail its defects, *J workf 
well.'? Here is a man, who»»e " externali- 
tijes" ^re the reverse of imposing, of by no 
means overwhelming foitune, inferior as a 
speaker even to Mr. Gonlboiim, not only 
In the choice and arrangement, ^nt ti| tli« 
yery enfinciation (be speaks as irWa tiiroat 
were lined with flannel) of his wordii; 
who, by the force oi good sense, ^ood-na- 
ture, and ^ood manners alone, withont thfi 
shadow of etfprt, without even appearing 
to seek St, rivets the attention of tli« 
honi«e to bis homeliest remark, and x5om». 
mauds ibe votes of nearly two hundred of 
its most independent and enlightened 
members! This fact, I ca wot help re, 
peatioff, appears to me worth a thousand 
of the sophiKtries which arensually vented 
againiit reform ; or rather^ perliaps, they 
strikingly illt^strate the progress which 
the influence of pubhc 0|»iniOn has been 
making of late years, in ^hoilring that 
common sense and integrity of purpo$e are 
sure to ultimately prevail wliere the roost 
commanding eloqneuce and extensive hi- 
formation, without the moral uprightness, 
would moHt iuevitahly have failed^ 

The Marquis OP BLANFORD^the 
Lord Winchehiea of the House of Conr- 
naons. Like the noble hero of l^eiineiKleii 
Heath, Lord Blanford possesses a line, 
manly, obstinate. Lord George Gordon 
bearing; and like the same doughty cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause, ha» tuined 
reformer because he thinks, forsooth, that 
if every man in England had had a vote at 
tlie passing of the Catholic Kelief Bill, the 
•* book of numbers" wmdd have toW 
against that measare of long delayed jus- 
tice. 

Mr. LoNp Welleslby has the Welles- 
ley voice and features, and his delivery 
partakes of the vehemence remarkable in 
the Duke of Wellington and the Marquis 
Wellesley, when ea^ter to express an 
opinion. It struck me, too, that the fa- 
'-mily likenetis exttnds to the arrogance, 
and seiflconceit of manner, occasionally 
indulged in by botlk these noble indivi- 
duals. 

Sir Joseph Yorkb is a most amnsing 
and laughter-rreatmg speaker, and by no 
means an iuelieciive one. No matter 
vrhat may be the subject or the occam>n, 
the gallant admiial mitst^ io use ^is pw«i 
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wprd$, '' give tfielonguwinded speak et 8 ii Hnine even a fair debater (as to oratory, 

|liit of \m yam ^'* and, be it a joke, or l^e not onty not aimn at it, but ppeiify 

.abusef or eulogy, out it comesTy rt'(| liof, despises it as an art of pfiiiinjK a |!Dod face 

Just as it suggests itself at the nioment of on a had matit^r); and yt- 1 in a Cotnmittft* 



speaking; regardless whetiier it be ill- 
Jtinied or apposite, wht^tlier it hits or 
iitts»e8, or oftends or pleases : but always 
Iff rapped> up in a jovial^ frank, ^^ailor-Uk^ 
good bauKiur', wl|icii converts into plea-r 
ftantry, vrliat from another would be, at 
least, impertinent. A« a cpnseqnence of 
this fVee expression of his opinions and 
fancies, Sir Joseph 19 ever amusing and 
often very pointed; as e^ery man must 
l>e who pursues the 'same course. His 
satisfaction at Mr. Lr. Welleatey's pratlicai 
knowledge of finance, and that one so ex- 
perienced in the expenditure of money, 
was likely to soon enlighten the house on 
the aubject of retrenchment, iKxcited qnly 



of Supply he speaks uiore to the purpo>e 
titan any member in the House ; and the 
miui^ivr firho would boldly palm an ad- 
ditional item on Sir H. Hurnell, or Sir 
J. Graham, or Mr. Maberly, or any other 
dnancier now in parliament, shrinks from 
the slate and pencil scrutiny of Mr. Home. 
Hut it is not in this way only that Mri 
Hume has effected a moxt beiieficial change 
in the expenditure of the public money. 
He is now I believe lybont fourteen years a 
member of the House (if Commons ; and 
from the day he entered it to tlie pte^ent, 
not less than fifteen out uf the twenty- 
fuur hours have been devoted by him to 
public business. Before his time,'atten* 



laughter, tliough it bordered on peisonal tion to details was considered as benea^ 

-— *. ll^ dignity of the representatives of the 

people ; once or twice in the session, to 
be sure, Mr. Tierney used to exercise hii^ 
talents, and his wit, and his marvellous 
acnteness, at the expense of the minister 
for the time being ; but there the matter 
ended— Tis Dr. Johnson says, " not^iing 
came of it." A very diff. rent course was 
pursued by the then member for Aberdeen. 
Instead of dealing in massy i^eneralitteMJ 
iiT laying down abstract principles of fi- 
nance, he attacked each item of each esti- 
mate one by one, and by the simple aid of 
the simple rnles of Cocker's Arithmetic, 
showed that five and fonr were not ei^it 



aaroasra. 

Mil. HfTMB.-— If ever there was a man 
irhose external appearance squared in thp 
iinnu test* particular <Kith my preconpeived 
botion df his features and pennon, it was 
Mr. Home. Ibadfignred-toinyself^robufet 
iron-figare, eapable of any fatigu^ with 
broad massive Scotch ibatares, ii| vrhpse 
{expression one might discern a npt unp^nal 
ifiistare of Poor ^* Richanr' scrntiny and 
the most indomitable perseverance ^ arid 
r fovtid my conception tealijped in mK 
Hume.- ' If LoiI'd Alttiorpe is individually 
the most influential member of the House 
of CommoHSy Mr. Hume is certainly the 



most useful. It is little to say that be h a 't>r ten, t)ut nipe ; and that If we could boy 



.moral study, whose illustration derives no 
aid ftftm what we kiiow or otlicr men; for 
Mr. Hmiie itf not only withont a parallel 
in (at leawt) modern parliamentary history, 
but shonld seem to be made up of other 
men's contraries. The majority of man- 
(imd love ease, and seek as many short 
puts to Biiy e)id tliey may have in view as 
are compatible with its attainment.. To 
Mr. Hume, on the contrary, labour would 
seem desirable for its own sake alone, and, 
||i*s in the ctnise, the game to be run down 
w of no viiloe, kaveas it gives a motive 
and employment for labour; Again, to 
-most people success is the stimulus to 
farther exertion, as the want of it generally 
- tends to langnor and indifference. Not so 
witli the member for Middlesex: an ob- 
ject loses ita charm, in bis eyes, so soon as 
it comes within his grasp,' and his energies 
become more and more braced as failure 
and disappointment follow their exercise. 
The consequence of this extraordinary 
perseverance has been mnrh more in- 
•ftnential upon the public mind than is at 



for fleveiipeiire fHrthiUg what we were 
P'lyin^ one shillinn^ for, we should have an 
additional three I'arthings in the shilling to 
eilipiby either in the payment of our debtt, 
or in other wstVM advantageous to iudivi-j 
dual and public interest. For a time a 
deaf ear was tunied to what was teruu (j 
the iniernifnable borings of the honoura- 
ble member for A>>erdeen ; but he, noihius; 
damped, reiterated his stateuients the 
more ; and the result is a crop of fellow- 
labourers in the vmeyard of rtirenchment^ 
of whom ^ir H. Parnell and Sir J. Ora- 
ham are the bcHt itifonued ; as the fuithef! 
fruits evidently will be a remodelling of 
the entire system of our national expendi- 
ture. 

Sir Robert Peel is the most satis- 
factory bu>iue!»s speaker in the House, a^ 
well as the l>est Hoine-Sr cretary the coun- 
try has had for a long series of > ears. His 
merits, indeed, on this score I take it tx> 
be so unquestionable that even the per-, 
verse obstinacy of party affects not wholly 
to deny them. Ttie truth is, that had it 



all apparent to a snperficiai observer. ' been the Honourable HaronetV good for- 
Not all his sa|[acity and love of arrange-, time to continue in a secomhiry station, 
ment^ nor all his practice, have made Mr. 'and not been forced, by cirGuinstances, 
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injifi a l€ai|ei>lif|i^ liin in^aence Mronld now 
lie HrtiNritle-uu bntb side* of the Hoiia^, 
and he woukl be iiniverha% luiiked up to 
ii9i take tiiai all in all, Uu* be^l inadi'-up 
Vnd must aatut'actoiy 8HVfn«^dav-iu.llie- 
.;areek debater in parimi^eiit. Ah it is, 
(pvery man niti»t admit tbat be appruacbes 
the character of a first-rate tttaie^mao, H' 
not of an oiaior:— r-in a word, «r ontt 
^eminently mpttx imperii^ niti imyer$9tH. 
It is ntU just now my cue to lyiMrb njioa 
Ills ot&ciat conduct, nor upon tbe caium- 
nies M-itb whirh l*e has betu as^aJed ^ 
the most unqiie^tiouable protd' ne ba| 
'|(iven, or periiaps con!d i^ive, of iiiort* than 
^rdtnary breadth and height of mind, his 
aealouH advocacy of the Gdtbolie retkf 
JnII, Tile d»tMi^iisbii9K .rharact(*tistics of 
8ir Roiiert Feel*a Kpeecbes m their jier- 
apicnity, their conctllatmgness (if (here be 
l^ttuh a word), and their frei'dom* from 
aH comi|U)ii-place^ Hmisy, rhetorical de- . 
coration. Heure their general 8ati»- 
facteiiiiei>8; and henee their {(itccev in 
insinuating tbemseiveH ihrm^a flie iinder* 
KUndinj^ U^ tbobe feelings which V^stially 
det«*rini^ the will o\' the auditor. No 
matter with what pany violence be may be 
aiMailed, the Kight Horioniable Secretary 
m*ver for a moment fufxets the pi4»dttct 
ami nnriiffled demeanoiif of a bighr 
motived and uidependent gentleman ; and 
': never lo^en that sobriety add seU>pos- 
aesHion which enable him to adapt his 
matter to the teniper of biy piipoiui^ra, 
and p«r«tttfd« their good-nature into i^ahnr 
ne^s, if nut coiiyinee tiieiu of tlie, erro- 
lleo4l^ness of their assertions or ar^nnients* 
It has been n>ual to consider the der'ects 
of Sir K. Feel's style of dt'batinj^ as con- 
aequent upon an impotent ambition to ex- 
cil as an oratorical htatesman. Hut there 
is iiofiiini; in either the choice or arrange- 
ment, of his Aubject, still lehs in the strnc- 
ture of his sentences, to warrant sncli ap 
opinion. Neither is it so ninch owing to 
the want of the variety^ and invention, 
and rapidity, and enttuiNiasm of genius as 
Iq a bad nutiiod of elocution and |te»tcire, 
tliat our feelings are seldom roused by the 
light liononrable barunet. Sir K. Feers 
delivery is defective, simply because it is 
that which he (and unfortunately too many 
other youthM) was taught at school ; ai^ 
which lieing in the teeth of nature and 
common sense, oil'end both by the constaitt 
appearance of artificialiies«. In the titst 
place, boys are tanaht to spout what they 
cajfinot uiiderstaitd, and rould not feel an 
interest in even if they did j— are taught 
to employ this tone fur this passage, and 
that toiie for another — without a reason 
why or wliereforer-and thi^ motion of the 
band and arm^ and tliat motion, aiid tiiis 
, modulation and that modulation! in a 



Vord, to hafe.all their attention fised oii 
the aelivery and none on the sense, or ou 
the propneiy of those teachinss— aaflf ges« 
ture and inionatioii, when etfective'-that 
is, natural ~ were not tlic iitt^yoMiable re* 
stjlts of feettag afed nnd«'r«tanding tlie 
matter tft issue, aiKl therefore need only 
be left to take care of themselves. 

Ala, HRoutiUAfli. — Wliat I have jusf 
remarked concerptng flie dissMivanfugef 
coiisetjfncfit upon the a^pearafice of at? 
tendijig too much to sett, an<f ttie manner 
in eloeutioit, way be strihmgly illustrate^ 
by the opposite advantages of seeming tq 
be wholly uucons<*i«itts of both, as is seen 
19 A|r. Bronghanv's. nijktchless delivery^ 
and iiidel^d cohsiitates tlKi gt'eftt charm of 
his eloquence. It may startle, the blini) 
adiiiirers of this doubtless e&traordinary 
man to ^ .jojfurmed, thgt bo man ever 
yon sti>*h ji spifnclut fepiit^tiyii with S9 
few of fhe higher elementii of an or^tof^ 
He has neither invention aoir imagiiiatioD, 
iu>t even rhetoncal 'fancy, and lias^ mii . 
said or ivritten a ^lagle eypfe-ssipn indir 
r^iivje oi*. depth cf ^Tioughl or intimate 
acqtiaint^uce with general fkfiiipiflles ; aqi^ 
yet he is without a livina rival as a de* 
hater, and wields the influence pf.grea^ 
mental power be>oiid any-r-vitli a ^<^l< 
intrrp»t<:rii|ji^ tp either l^ive i|f |»arHa«- 
meiit. Whence then this . influence, tlii^ 
adnuM<ioii of exiraordinary mental. poweri 
Is it in the novelty ^f bis thoughtS|.or the 
yailpty atid h^ppin^ss of hi^ illp^tratious, 
or t Ite epjgranimatic force of h^s expretr 
stons i , No :. there is nothing new mif 
profound in. h.\$ matter; tliere is no 
imagery, no fanciful iliiH^tration, aod he is 
copious and tether verboae in bis laiigiiage. 
l^ut->aud here is the grandrsecre.t of hta 
$petl oyer the minds «f his auditors-^b^ 
invests troths and facts already known 
with a clearness and Ufbauity and vivid. 
|)e^§ whicti rivets the attention still more 
tlian novelty, and he rouses, and cpni^ 
niunds tjieir wills to action, by forcing 
through opposition by the mere (birce of 
his o|vn nncQiitrollabie ardour of dia. 
positioh. Wliile another man would be 
endeavouring to conviipce tliem by reasoua 
and by elaborate mductions from adr 
tnittcd facts, ^e |>evsiiades, actually 9t;orni8 
Ihem into compiiauce/bji'ttie evident deaf- 
bess and force of his owq convictions, tlie 
arrogant intpatieure. of all contradiction 
. and overbearing consciouspj^s of bis owp 
mental. siiperioiity, ^nd haughty 90orfi qf 
hia adversaries, and all this too as if 1^ 
hdd wholly forgotten himself and every 
thing connected withthemamier.in vrhic^i 
he was giving expression to bis feelingf. 
Mr. Urougluim has evidently made oratoi^ 
.a study, anud by force of that practical 
wisdom, which serve him bei^^r fur evei^? 
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dAy purposes (han If he liad had tlie geutiis 
and tbrt>8ij>iit and iiniameal>1e vigour and 
tirigtnaiity of Mr. Bnrke, arrived at the 
found conclusion that lo he a powerful 
di-bnter ft was not necessary tiiat he shouhl 
cniploy the hi^ient faculiies of the human 
iirind,- but that he shonld rouse to their 
greatest eiieriry its every-day feeling and 
apprehensions ; and he shaped his studies 
and style accoi'dingiy. Beinj; dependant 
wlioHy on memory and experience for his 
material, from want of iiiventiun and that 
p'ower of the iniaizination by wliieh the 
probable is invested M-ith tbe attributes of 
lite real, it became necessary tiiat he 
should make himself acquainted exteu. 
ftiveiy with that lore whicli lie» near the 
snrface- (making variety eifeot more tlian 
dfpth possibty conId)'so as to be able 
to make \w iuferences appear to spring 
irresistibly from facts. Hence the ap- 
parent fnlnesH of his mind even to over- 
flowing; hence what has been abnurdly 
called his encyclopedic knowledge, and 
lienre the extemporaneous character of his 
speeches^ Having nalnrally an acute, and 
perhaps U capacious mind, no man excels 
liim ill mastering cl«>arly what be do(*8 
know, or in bringing it forward with force 
and vividness, so that at long as he has 
farts or opinions, or prejudices posseM^mi; 
with tlie mass tHi; vieight of ^cts, to rest 
upon and steady himself by. to exercise 
his ingennify upon by analysing and turn- 
ing tUeni over and over, and exhibiting 
them in every shape and featnre to serve as 
the wcarion or peg for sorting his misceU 
laneons reading — it is hi vain for any man 
at present in parliament to enter the ii«ts 
with htm, aided as he is moreover by his 
inflextbie confidence in his own resources, 
by lii« arrogant sarcasm, by a voire re* 
ntarkable for its depth and sweetness, and' 
by what I before memioni^d .as the great 
ciiann of bis elocution, its ars eetart 
artem naturalness. In every thing Mr. 
Bronxham duet, whether it be a speech 
at the bar or in Parliament, or an article 
in a review, thin pecuHar character of 
his mind is exhibited, that all appears to 
be the resnit of memory and self-confi- 
dence, and of a Napoleon power of con- 
centrating his mnid and* knowledge at 
vciliA upon a single point, rather than of 
flie reasoning or inventive facnities ; all 
19 detail and variety of tombinatinn ; 
bnt no original arid comprehensive general 
principle is valued or even referred to. 
Hence the admiration of and the in- 
flaence upon tlie many — hence bis beini^ 
petliaps unfairly iniderrated by the phi- 
losophical thinker— and hence too his 
practical debating preeminence, uhich 
have acquired for Tiim a senatorial repiita- 
tioD, wlncU e%(ti Edimnid- Burke might 



envy were be not comcions tiiat lie wonid 
b^ a landmark in the history of the master-^ 
spirits among English statesmen, when 
all that have enjoyed the name since his 
time shall have passed to the tomb of tii€ 
capuleis. 



THE USE OP TEARS. 



Bb nnt thy teais too hsnlOy cbid. 
Repine nnt at the ri)>inx ni^h :— 

Who, if thry iiii^ht. wtuild ttiwaya M<f 
Tlie briMai tie still, the ctieek be diy T 

How Mtle of ouraelvce we knnm 
,. Befoie a i^rief the YmAti h4M felt ; 
Ttut'iewoiM that we lenrti of woe 
lfifa> brace th« miutl as well as melt. 

The eiieniies too »tern for mirth. 

The rea« h ot vhouuht, t1i<>9>t«>a<rfh of will, 
Alid rJoiid and l*>iD|ie«t hnve their t»«rth, 

Through blight unU biasi their couiic fulfil. 

Love'a perfect triumph never crown'd 
The hope unclirourr'd by a paiif;; 

The fraud le*! «i«-attui with thorns are bound, ' 
Auil Sa|(pUo wept betute Khe sauy. 

Tpars at rarh pure einotioD flow ; 

Tiiev wait on Pity's gentle liaiin, 
On AcimirHtiiMi*a fervid (flow, 

On Pifrt>*»aerhptiio tlaiue.. 

*Ti* only when it tnourni and fea«« 

The ioad^'d S|>irit i'e«tl8 foruiven, 
And thioiifsh the iiiiKt of tailing teitis 

We catch the cleaiest ghiups-* nf heaven. 
Lard M^tUu 



VAKIETIKS. 



The Ashantee Yum Car a iVJ.— Tlie Ash- 
antee yam custom is aiuiual, just at the 
maturity of that vegetable, which is planted 
in Deceiuber, and not eaten until the con- 
clnsion of the custom, the early part of 
September. The yam custom is like the 
Haturnalia. Neither theft, intrigue, iioi* 
assaidt are punishable during the contiiui- 
ance; bnt the greatest liberty prevails, 
and each sex abandons itself to its pas- 
sions. It continues for a week, at the end 
of which time it is considered the height 
of rudeness for any black lady to taunt 
another by aibidmg to any circnmstanc^ 
that may be passed during this tropical 
carnival.— -^oirdicA. 

CooArtag- /•«!/«<«/."€#,— " To have po- 
tatt>ea boiled in the greatest perfection," 
says Sir John Sinclair, ** it vr6uld be 
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pr<»|i!er to attend to tlie fulloWing direr, 
tiptis. 'ilie potatoes should be sorted, so 
as to have the large and small boiled se- 
parately. After being tlioroughly washed 
by a birclh-broom in a pail of water, »r 
otherwise, tht-y ought to be lightly peeled, 
and then put into a pot, with les^ water 
tlmn is sttfficient to cover them; as the pa> 
tatoes themselves will produce a consider- 
derable addition of fluid before they be- 
gin to boil. Sea-water is sometimes QKed, 
but it makes them tougli. A little salt, 
however, thrown into the water, is of 
great use, rendering them freer. If the 
potatoes are toUtably large, it will' be ne- 
ceitsary, as sooii as th^y begin .to boil, to 
pour in«some cold water, and occasionally 
to repeat it, till, by trials the potatoes shall 
be found to be boilied ipute to tliO hecn-t ; 
they will otherwise* crack and burst to 
pieces on- the outside, whilst tlie inside 
will be nearly in a crude state, and con* 
sequently very unpalatable. . This is par- 
ticularly necessary if the potatoes are 
large. When thoroughly boiled, the water 
should b^ poured out of the pot, for tbey 
become quite insipid if they remain long 
io the water after being boiled ; but when 
the, water is got rid of, the pot, with the 
potatoes io if, should be put asain upon 
the fire, that they may be thoroughly 
cleared of all moisture, and the cover 
should be taken off, that the steam 
may evaporate. If any moisture should 
remain, they may be put on tin plates be- 
fore the fire, that they may be made Clio, 
roughly dry, and the top of the heap will 
thus be slightly browned, which has a 

Eleftsipg appearance. Some recommend 
oiling them with the skins on ; but the 
black and unwholesome liquor with which 
potatoes are naturally impregnated, re- 
sides much in the skin, and it is mnph 
better to gel rid of that portion of it before 
the boiling commences. The potatoes, if 
they are of a good mealy quality, thus 
have a beautiful white colour when brought 
to the table. It is said, that good po- 
latoeN are less frequently to be seen at the 
tables of those who keep professional 
cooks, than in the wooden howl of the 
cottager ; but the fact is, that in the one 
case there is only one dish to attend to, 
whereas, in the other, there are many; 
and that the potatoes of the cottager are 
consumed hot from the fire, as soon as 
they are ready, whereas those prepared 
by the professional cook are often not 
tasted till they have become cold, and 
consequently become tough and nnplea- 
sant. It is a good plan, therefore, to hava 
a dish or plate with boiling water put 
under them, whea they are sent to table, 
to keep them hot. In regard to steaming 
potatoes, it is hut reckoned to be whole- 



some: f(»r the injnridns liqtior id the p^« 
tato already alluded to, cannot be so 
eifectnally extracted from it by steaming 
as by b«>ilidg them in water." 

Lord Brougham. — Lord Brouglt^m was 
born in the year 1779, and is descended 
from a respectable CiiMtberiand family, 
wiio sixty or seventy years ago first settled 
in, Westmoreland, in which U situated 
Hrougham Hall (in the parish of 
Brougham), called by a celebrated 
touriJit the Windsor of the North; His 
mother was the sisier of Professor Ro- 
bertson, the historian, and is still in the 
eqjoyment of a creen old age. He hasi" 
three brothers— James, Joliu, and . WiU 
ham. The former re^tides with his mother, 
in the Hall:, he is in Parliament. Tlie 
latter is at thenar. John was many years 
a wine-merchant in £dinl>i»rgh, where he 
lately failed. The learned Lord first took 
his seat iu the Commons for Camilford, 
having being returned by the Duke of' 
Bedford} he subsequently sat for Win- 
chelsea, under the Marquis of Cleveland ; 
then for Knaresboroltgh ; la^^tly, as we all 
know, for Yorkshire. A few years a)i;o 
he married the widow of the late John 
Slade, Esq. of Hill Street (now Lady 
Broi^hani) by whom he acquired a con- 
siderable property; by this lady he lias 
only one daughter, who is about eight 
yearn of age. 

The title of Clarence gmn Io the Royal 
Family by a wretched cillnge iu Greece, — A 
prominent object on the Grecian coast is 
Castel Tornese, an old Venetian fort, nnw 
9 ruin, but in former days affording pro. 
tection to the town of ("hiarenza, or Cla- 
rentza, which, by a strange decree o^ 
fortune, has aiven the title of Clarence to 
our royal family. It would appear that at 
the time when the Latin conquerors of 
Constantinople divided the Western Em* 
pire amongst their leading chieftains; 
Clarentxa, with the district around it, and 
which comprised almost all of ancient 
Ellis, was formed into a duchy, and fell to 
tlie lot o( one of the victorious nobles, who 
transmitted the title and dukedom to his 
descendants, nptil the male line failed, and 
the heiress of Clarence married into the 
Hainault family. By this onion, Philippa, 
the consort of Edward the Third, became 
the representative of the Dukes of Cla- 
renccj and on this account was Prince 
Lionel invested with the title, which hat 
since remained in our royal family. It is 
cer^tainly singular that a wretched village 
in Greece should have bestowed its name 
npona British Monarch. — TrunVaJowmcy 
through Greece, 
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CllIVALRV, KVIGHTHOOn, AND 
THE COURTS OF LOVE.f 



Chivalry, viewed as a distinct order in 
the social state, wan the oflfitpriii!^ •f fen» 
dality. .The epoch of its ongio is not 
elearly ascertained, hut it does not appear 
to ascend earlier than the eleventh cen- 
tury : knii^Iithood, however^ may be said 
to have existed prevfotisly a^t a mere cere- 
mony, in which young men intended for 
t\ie military profession received their first 
arm, and Tacitus moniions its existence 
amont; the ancient German nations. It 
was to them, as the assuming tl»e toga to 
the yonng Romans, after which they were 
considered as effective members of tbe 
republic. The .Uouians themselves bor- 
rowed the custom, and solemnly invested. 
Ilieir yonng patricians with the rank of 
kniji^ht. The young Caesars, who were ad- 
mitted to this honour, yrerje »tyle4'* Prin- 
ripes juventirtis,** and Gajns Cssar, adopt- 
ed by Augustus, was the first 40 attain 
jthis title. Among the Longobards, tlie 
ffoivs of their kings yere not a,liowed to sit 
«t their father's table unless tbey had re- 
ceived the sword from the cfaief of another 
naiton. Iji subsequent a^^es we find fre- 
igncnt mention of 4 lie eittf>^ulum miUtaire, or 
|)wot*d-beit, and the young men invested 
vith it were c^Ued milUes, by which ap« 
pellatioa the cavalry was distinguinhed. 
bit chivalry^ considered aa an association 
()estowifig high rank and privilege in tli^ 
state and in tlie militia, having its degrees 
Af noviciate and of preferment, snbject |to 
fixed, r^egjilations, and bound by oath to 
rvertain duties, the ctiivajry in short of the 
middle ages, winch affords' an inexhausti- 
ble tbeme to romance and poetry, begins 
to appear in history as a dignity, and is 
r.ecortled in public acts ^ly alM>nt the end 
of the sec<^id or Carlovingian dynasty^ 
^'he cbivalric institutions "were by degrees 
earried to a singnlar degree of refineineni 
;and exaltation, .and patronix^d by mo* 
narchs from a political view of binding the 
]fU1 ^nd checking the power of the no- 
bility. 

" When France (the cradle and seat of 
^chivalry)," says Ferrario, who . himself 
quotes from the learned Saint-Palaye, 
** emerged 04it of the chaos of trmibles 
which accompanied the extinction of tbe 
second dynasty, the royal auiliority made 
Hsclf better respected ; thmgs assngied a 
new aspi*ct, laws were enacted, and com- 
pfinnes formed, freedoms were granted to 
towns, and feudal tenure became subject 

+ Abridged fmm tlje Foreign Quariefly Review. 
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to a more regular form and diHclplinr. . 
The great barons wishing to draw closer 
the bonds of teadality, added to the cere, 
niony of homage that of conferring arms 
on their young vasSals, whom they took' 
ont for the fjrst time on their expeditions.' 
They afterwards granted a similar investi-' 
tnre to volunteers, who, witliout holding' 
any tenure of them, offered their services' 
through desire of glory. The honour of* 
receiving a,rms in {vresence of a namerous" 
tfnd noble assembly, the distribution of' 
dresses, pelisses, cloaks, swords, and' 
jewels, beside gold and silver, which were ' 
lavished on those occasions, ^nd tlie pride 
of appearing worthy of the honour of 
knighthood, were powerfnl attractions to 
young men, especially of narrow fortunes.' 
Many youths of gentle lineage, but orphan 
or destitute, were likewise brought up at 
the court of some great lord, or in some of 
the hospices which were supported for the 
purpO'ce by liaroni»I munificence, and* 
where they received their first iiiHtrnc- 
fions, to enter afterwards their patron's 
service as varlets or p^ges. This was the 
only resource in those turbulent ages, 
when tbe power and the wealth of the 
crown^ circtimscribcd within narrow 
bonnds, could not a^rd nobler or more' 
advantageous employment to those who 
wijthed to devote themselves to the service 
of the state. It was not then considered a 
degradation for a young gentleman to 
enter the service of a baron, it was but an 
elcehange of personal services for past care 
and future patronage. The households of 
the great lords were composed like those 
of kings, having corresponding officers. 
The first situation given to youths just 
emerged from infancy was that of varlct, 
i>r domicelius^ Italic^ donzello ; as such, 
they served their masters and mistresses^ 
carried their messages, attended them in 
their joarneys, visits, and hnnting parties, 
and Sometimes waited on fliem at ra(>le. 
The first lessons they received (and the 
task of instructing them devoiveu' chiefly 
on the ladie".) were of piety to God and 
devdtioii to the fair. Their religion was 
6f course encumbered with superstition, 
but their catechism of love was siugnlarly 
refined, and in order to strengtiien ilieiir 
principles, and to guard against the aber- 
rations of youth, they were made to select 
early a lady among the most noble ami 
'Virtuous at court, to whom they devoted 
all their sentiments and all their actions. 
^They were at the same time exercised iA 
gymnaistic and martial games, and taught 
to venerate above all the august character 
of chivalry/* 

The next step in a yonng man's career 
was that of squire, which was 4ttainabM 
ai fourteen years of age. - This promortion 
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was acconpanied by a religion^ ceremony*. 
The officiaiing clergyman took from the 
ajtar a l^lt aqd a sword, blessed tliem, 
and girded them on the candidate. This 
ceremony was similar to the ancient in- 
stallation of knight. The squires were 
classed according to the offices they held i 
fbere were the squire m/ the chamber, or 
Chamberlau) ; the carving ^vke^ the squire 
^llttrtr, the groom of the stables^ and the 
$^uire if httnour, whose special office it was 
to attend tlie person of the knight or lady ; 
others took c^re of thc>r naastei's ar^is 
and armonr, and went their ronnds at, 
i)ight, and visited the ramparts of the 
castle. When the lord went to combat, 
ife was att^u4ed by some of l^is chosen 
aqnires^ who carried his arn^s, If d his war 
liqrj»e, and th^u fell back behind their 
master when in actut^I engagement, ready 
tn asisist him if wounded, or to supply him 
"witlt fresh, horses and weapons. Th^ 
oonrts of the barons afforded a goo<l school 
ofcuurLm^ei bpcomiag manners, a mo<Ie.s( 
^et manly bearing, and a graceful address, 
^ere qualities requisite in a squire. The 
society of th^ ladies and of their danuels 
Iras calculated to inspire him with tiiat 
respecttul ^tten$ion to the sex which by: 
qegrees became, aqd long continued, a 
^atinnal feature of the French character. 

The age in wiiich a sqniite was adroissi^ 
l>le to the order of l^nightliond was fixed 
at twetity^ne years, except for princes of 
fhe bloody and in casfs of ^ouug men of 
^straordinary merit 1*l)c cerei^iony of 
adnuMsion was peculiarly solemn. 

*< After undergoing a severe fast, an4 
spending whole ni^lits in prayer in the 
couipuuy of a cipruyman, and of bis godr 
futhersj, tlie caitdiaatc confessed and re- 
ceived the sacrament ; lie then took a 
bath, coming out of whiqh l^e clotlie^ 
Itimself in snow-white garnients, symboli^ 
of tlie purity v^qnired by tlie order he wa« 
^oing to enter, and thus a^cciutred^ h^ 
f'epafced to tl^e (^hurch. or the hall wherf 
the ceretnony was to take plac^, |)^arlng 
a knightly s^ard suspended from hi^ nec(^ 
which the clergyman t^ok and bkssedt 
l^nd tlten returned lo him. Tli^ candidate 
then procee4ed with folded hands and 
l^iielt before tlte prf^^iding knight, who, 
i^ter some questions about his motives 
aii^ purposes in reqitf sting udmission, adr 
miiiislered. to him the Qa|hs, apd granted 
liis request. Somp of thp knights prcen^ 
aometini9$ even ladies j|nd damsels, han<( 
trd to him in sucpession the H|)n|j*, the co^t 
0i mail, tlie hauberk, (lie ainilet and 

fauntlet, and lastl;^ he girded the sword, 
[e then km It again before the president^ 
.vrbo ri#in^ from his seat gave him the 
folwUy which consh»ted of ihiec strokes 
jyrHft the. $4^ of a sworti on th^ |l)Qu)der o,r 



n^ of the candidate, accompanied bj| 
the words :—'* In the name of God, of 
St. Michael and St. George, I make thep 
a knight ; be valknit^ courageous, and 
loyal !' Then he received his helmet, hi^ 
shield, and spear, and thus the investiture 
ended." 

The three blows were, like most other 
ceremonies of chivalry, symbolic, and' 
meant as a waining to the youm; knighf 
to be prepared for hardships and dangers 
in the fulfilment of his vocation. A double 
cpat of mail, sword proof, a stout lance, a 
^ircoat emblazoned with arinoHal de-: 
vlc^, the^ were excUisively worn by 
kniffht« ; squires had only a sli^tht haubert, 
a sTiield, and a sword. The cloaks or 
knights were scarlet lined with fur; theU 
vizors, their spurs, and the bridles of their 
horses were ornamented with gold ; silver 
iras the distinction of squires. To the 
names of the former were prefixed the 
titles of Sire^ A/^s/re, Don, and Dnme and 
Madame to those of their ladies, wliils; 
the squires were styled Monsieur and Z>a- 
moiseav, and their wives Demoiselles,^ 
Knights alone had a riglit to use seals en^ 
graved with arms. In short, no man,^ 
however high might be his birth, was con-^ 
sidered as a free agent and an, etfeetive 
member of the state^ until he was adi 
Qiitted to kni«;htiiood. Oiher solid ad- 
vantages pertained to the order. A knight, 
li^e the old Roman soldier, was free uf 
taxes on provisions, and tolls on the road ; 
all barriers were thrown 0|>fn before him. 
His at>pearanre and dre^s sufficiently pro^. 
filaimed hi,s rank, if he fell into the haiid^ 
of the enemy, he was exempted from tet-. 
tfrs or oliains, and allowed a certain 
Hberty within the precincts of the plac£ 
of his confineineiit. The aide-cheteln oi} 
chivalry tax was levied on four occasions 
on the vassals of a knight : 1st, on the in- 
stallaiion of his eldest son: 2nd, on the. 
carriage pf bis dangtit^rs : Sdly, on thi 
occasion of his crossing the sea to the 
Holy Land : 4th^, to defray his ransom. 
|({(nsoniS, which were valned generally at 
one year*« reve^^ie of the captive, forniea 
iin occasinmil item in the revenue of % 
l^night, Tlie custom qf prisoners paying 
g ransoqi was continued as late, as the six- 
teenth century among Christian nations, 
and in ^he East it nrevalls to this day; 
As it often happened that a knight under- 
took the deduce of the person and pro- 
perty of ^n heiress or widow who was at- 
tacked or threatened by some violent 
ip^ighbour, whilst her natural protector^^ 
were perhaps dead or far away, it als^ 
followed not nnfreqtiently that the de- 
fender mariied his fair protegee, and thua, 
Acquired wealth and power. 

Ap essential prerogative of a k^jight WiH 
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tbttt of cdnferrfh^ ktlighthdod on anotfief . 
When citecl to appear before a court Of 
jti^tice, a knight Ivas treated ^tth pecu- 
ftar regard ; n he obtaitied a favourable' 
aeritence, he was eiKitled to doable cuttti 
from hw adversarien, and M ihe Same 
reason, when condcnined, he also pKid « 
double 'fine. Upon tlte same pfiheiple, wt 
read tliat at the tilep: of Dnn-h^Roy io 
Hll, knights had to carry eight fastin^li 
Wiuie sqtnries carrfed Onlv fbun 

As knights had been Originally tbeheadi 
ind distribntOis of jnstice, sO tliey re- 
tained for a long time the |irivifege of fith* 
ing some of the highei* offices in the ma- 
gistracy. *f hey sat in tlie conndl of the 
king, ^nd were llkewi.^e employed in nc- 
gocratioiis and embdssies^ together with 
an eqnal nnrnbet* of ecclesiastics. By de- 
btees, iiowever, and with a view to check 
their power, a third Order was instituted 
for the professors of law and of letters^ 
WhitHi innottition sorefy wonhded the 
))ride of the old military kniglits, who, de- 
spising the lawyers and tlH? learned, ah* 
Rented themselved altogether from the 
parliaments and dbnrts of justice, and 
thos left the field of legislatiot^ and admi- 
tiistration open to the plebeians, or tieri 
ttat. This was a fatal tylow to the fbitdal 
power aitd served to accelerate its fall. 

But as it happens in gencfral that great 
political chafagt>s are the result of many 
canses, sowe find that the decay of clii« 
valry was brought about gradually and 
through- various symptoms. The niinons 
Wars Of the Crusades, which impoverished 
the nobles, tlie expensive pageants of the 
tournaments, which, though interdicted 
by the church, became more and more 
frequent, the numerous creation of knights 
who had not been previoosly trained np 
by a preparatory discipline, but werem^re 
lawtcss adventurers, their broils among 
themselves^ tUieir insubordination towards 
•the crown now beiiome more jealous of its 
•power, their oppression on the commons^ 
«li these tended to degrade knighthood, 
prtrmg the disturbed reign of Charles IV., 
Itnights took an active part in the Various 
factions that desolated the kingdom. 
Charles VTI., by instituting the gendar^ 
vurie, a permaneht and regtilarfy emw 
1>odied and ivdl^dUciplined rnilitia, gave 
Another blow to ohivalry. The yonrx^ 
nobiKty, attracted by novelty and by the 
prospect of promotion, enrolled themsdves 
Teadily in the new corps. By degrees, 
tlie custom of creating knights on the field 
of battle fell into disuse. Francis I. wa^ 
t)ne of the last that underwertt this cere- 
mony at the battle of Marignano. Toor]- 
nanrents* were also'dhicontinued after that 
fstkl one in which* Henry II. received hts 
tfoath btow. ^We hicrtasiiig employment 



and the improved tactics of the it^ntry; 
which has always been the pnpuUtf arm, 
diminished the importance of a cavahry of 
knights, wlio had constituted formerly the 
only effective force of the utate. And 
latterly^ the introduction of fire arms, 
i^hiish changed the whole method of war- 
farej pnt combatants on a footing of eqna* 
thyj; and rendered armoury and spears^ and 
shields^ useless incumbranced, gave the' 
Anishing blow to the institution of clii^ 
fairy, at lea^t as a feudal order, the forms 
Und the nante still remaining ai an hoi 
ifonrable distinction bestowed by ftove^ 
reigns on'per^ns of distingtiiBbtd meHtoi^ 
exalted rank. 

The abtised And excesses by which old 
chivalry was disgraced ill the persons of 
many of its adepts, have been recorded by 
the chronicles and historians of tlie middle 
ages. 'When we read of a Count of Mont* 
moreacy plundering the abbey of Saint 
Deiiis^ Of ottier knighted barons tumm^ 
highwaymen and stopping travellers—-^ 
vNien we pemse the details of the horroti 
cohimitted by De Montfort and his ac 
(iompHces against the unfortunate AlbU 
gensesj W6 know not what to think of theit 
loyalty and piety* Witli regard to thOit 
gallantry, we shall presently see. In speak- 
ing of the courts of love> that it was o'fted 
fveither purer nor more honourable. 

Those, however, who associate invarfa* 
Wy the ideas of chivalry with that of ftflRe-. 
liiinate gallantry, mistake the diivalfy ot 
6ne epoch and conntrv for thb whole tis^ 
tory of the order. Chtvalry, like all othet 
widely diffiised institutions^ Was modified 
In its- character by that oi' the people wh6 
adopted it; in Spain it was religions, ho- 
tiourable, and stem ; in northern France^, 
Ifallant, romantic, but tnrbnlent ; in Pro- 
vence, amoronSi lady^servlng, add disso^ 
lute. 

We have mentioned the courts of love/* 
These singidar tribunals, a branch or the 
institution of chivalry, originated in Pro«> 
^ence andLangnedoc. Tliey consisted olf 
tin indefinite number of married ladie^, 
prjesided by a prhice^s. Or wife of a sove* 
reign baron. The Countess of Champagne 
assembled one of sixty ladies. Nostra- 
^amns mentions ten ladies as sitting in^ th^ 
•coirrt of Signa In Provence, twelve in that 
«f Romanin, fourteen in Avignon. Knighfs 
tdso sometimes sat in them. Queen Eteanor, 
-eonsoft 6i Lonis Vil., and afterwards ot 
Henry II. of Engliund, hdd a Cotin o^f 
Love. Herdaoghter Mary, wife of Henry 
NDonnt of Champagne, presided likewise 
-ov^r several Coorts of Love, as w^ll ifa 
Sybilla of Anjoo, Countess of FladiletsL 
«lso In-the twdflh centory, arid £niieki- 
garde, Viscountess of Narbonne. 

^The t'roiibadootsii*d*iiivem*d, auong 
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other np^ciet of compositions, one wbtdi 
ihey called TViuon, probably from the 
^tin eontffUiot which was a sort of dia^ 
logne in verse between two poets^ who 
questioned each other on some refined 
points of love's casuistry ; snch as v ** on^ 
fover is jealous and feels alarmed at % 
straw, another is so confident of hi* mis^ 
tress's faith, that he does not perceive 
vveu just motives of suspicion ; it is asked, 
which of the two feels most love? &c&" 
llie answers were eqnally ingenious, and 
the debate was often referred to. 4li« 
courts of love for a final decision, 'lliesr 
decisions were registered and fuFmed a 
sort of statute book of the ** gay science.**. 
These tensoas- were also called jtnUx 
ft amour ^ and the cteeisioiis lAius wrets 
d'amours, 

. But others and less hypothetical matters 
were also .brought beiure the courts, of 
love for final jndgment. Lovers complain- 
ins of the' infidelity of their niistressM; 
ladies complaining of their lovers' neglect, 
or wishing to have an auiliorization to free 
iliemsejves from their chains, tlicse -i^ 
pealed often in persq» to the courts of lovo 
with as much earnestness and trravity as 
an injured hnsband would sue bctore our 
courts for a separation or divorce. Tho 
court, it appears, summoned the accused, 
who' submitted to its authority, alUiouglitl 
Mas supported only by opinion. One knighl 
brought a charge of venaUty against a lady 
•For having accepted costly presents from 
liim without making him any returns itt 
kindness. Queen Eleanor's decision was 
that, a lady ought either not to accept pre^ 
sents, or make a due return for them. The 
uifluence of Provencal manners on chi- 
valry is remarkable in as much as instead 
Vof combats and other romantic feats, dlit 
t)Utes of jealousy and rivalry between 
knights Here often oaietly submitted lio 
tUe decision of a female tribunal. 
' The moraUty, if we may use sueh a mis- 
nomer, of the Courts of Love, was a eod^ 
of licentiousDess and adultery, mixed with 
an affi*cted display of refined sentimenta- 
lity. It strictl^ corresponds with the 
nractice -ef eicisbeism, which has so 
long prevailed in the South of Europe, 
only still less veiled than in its modern 
times. The unblushing efirontery with 
which ladies expreised their sentiments on 
the subject is astonishing, even to us who 
liave witnessed the familiarity of the ca- 
roitm Merxenii and cortejoa of the two 
SOutbefjD pnnnsulas. A few extracts from 
.tlie qoestiom brought before the Coorts of 
' Love,.ai)d of the judgments passed there- 
on, wilthw us out fully in oor expression 
;ot unqualified reprobation of the whole 
system. 
A question was laid before the €ouDless 



of Cimmpagne, wbe^er.love can exisf 
between husband and wit'e? The Couu** 
tessy after prefacing that she and lier 
other ladies were always ready to |;ivct 
advice to those who niifiht otherwise «:r# 
in the articles of love,,decided that *' thbre 
can be no love hi the state of ntatiiuiony, 
because, unlike free loversywlio act from 
tiieir own will and tavour, married people 
are bound to accede to their nrntual 
wishes, and deny one another. There can 
be no jealousy between them, and,arxord- 
ing to rules, without jealouny there can bo. 
no lovcf ergo, fiic.'^ And this precious 
decision from a lady of the highest rank^ 
herself anarried,. is d»lcd A. k). J 164 Ka-r 
lend. Maii. 

A young lady, after being in love with 
a knight, has mariied another; is she 
obliged to keep away her firbt lover, and 
refuse her favour to him? '^'he answer of 
Erraengardcy Visconiitrss of Narbouue, if, 
that tlie flMirriage bond does nut exclude 
by right the former attachment, unless the 
lady declare that she meant to abjure love 
ibs ever. 

Again : a knight fell in love witli a lady 
already engaged to another ; she liowevei' 
proniiiied him, that if she ever ceased to 
love his rival, she should take him into 
favour. After a hhort lime the lady 
married hei first la^er. The knight bo# 
reyiired the fu Ifilmeut of her promise,^ 
the lady refused, sayiav^, that, althongl^ 
married, she still loved her husband. Tbia 
was referred as a knotty point to Queen 
Eleanor,, w ho replied thus;. ** We do noi 
presume to contradict the sentenec of tfaf 
Countess of Chanipagiu*, who has solemnly 
pronounced that there can be no true loya 
in wedlock. We therefore are of opinion 
that the lady in quehtioo should grant her 
love to the wooing knight.*' 

We shall give no more of tliis wretched 
jurisprudence,, observing onljr that it bears 
throughout the stamp of female mind-^ 
and we are far from saying this invidiously, 
ibr we are persuaded tliat such . wlas the 
general corruption of the time, that had 
tlie judgments been UiiX to men, tliey would 
have l^en slUl more gross and immoral. 
Besides, we are of opinion tltat men give 
the tone to the females of a country, and 
that where the latter are corrupt it ia 
originally the fault of the former. Indeed 
we find that it was disreputable for a lady 
to have a great baron for her lover, as the 
upper classes of nobles were consideied 
,too debaochcd and too careless of their 
own and their mistresses' reputations to 
deserve the afi'ections of a fentale. Boft 
we allude to certain provisos devised not 
unskilfully in favour of the sex : fur in^ 
stance, we find that a knight who had 
contrived to keep in favotur with two ladies 
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Unknown* to e«eil olher, h sentenced by tbc 
Cutiutrss of Flaoderft to be deprived of 
both, and inadmissible to Ui« love of any 
other wommt, ou account of his selfish- 
ness. 

It might be urged, however, by some 
»iniple-minded persons, that all I hid meant 
platonic love^ a sort of spiritual affection, 
for soch indeed was the jargon of tlie 
l^roubadours ; and 'we have heard this 
alleged also in favour of the cicisbeism of 
the South. Tlie answer is short : that it 
mighl be so in some instanees is very 
possible ; but then the parties were virtue 
otts in spite of those connexions and of 
the danger they incurred through them« 
l^at this was tar from bcine geiferally the 
case, however, we have abundant teiti* 
mony in the records of the Troubadohrs 
iheniselTcs* 

. «• WiUiam of St. Didier a rich and 
valiant knight, and an accompltslied 
Troubadour, attached himself to the 
Marquise Polignac, a beautilul woman, 
ill wliose praise be wrote several ballads, 
addressed to her under a feigned name* 
The marquis was a bonrhomme^ fond of 
music, and who often sang the ballads of 
ill. Didier. The marchioness, to satisfy 
aome scruples, wanted the consent of her 
•wa consort before she granted favour te 
8t. Uldier. The latter then composed a 
ballad, in vHrich be introduces a Imsliand 
granting to his wife a similar permivsiou. 
At the same time 8t. Didier toki his good 
fnnA the marquis, that this was aetmta* 
gem which he employed in order to obtain 
the favours of a lady* PolignfK: laughed 
beartily at the scbeme, learned the song 
by heart, repi^ated it to his wife, and told 
the latter that the lady for wliom the 
ballad was made ought to refuse nothing 
to the Troubadour. The marquise fot 
lowed his advice to the letter. . But this 
is not all. In order to screen his inti- 
macy, St. Didier affected to have another 
mistress ; and he dissembled so well that 
the inarquiae became jealouf, . and de- 
termined to take revenge accordingly, 
after the mauqer then prevailini^ In her 
intimacy with St. Didier .she had em- 
ployed a confidant, a handsome young 
inan, and she now fixed her eyes on him, 
A pilgrimage was arranged, another eon* 
^enient ^hiou of those times. . Tlie 
marquise set off, accompanied by her 
new lover, and followed by damsels and 
knights, ^rhey stopped |it the castle of 
■St. Didier, who was absent.^ but \m 
aervants received the lady and her suite 
with all due honours. A splendid banquet 
wgf spread, after which, the a|Miitmunts 
being prepared for tlie night, the lady 
4o«k her ymv$ favourite to 8t. Didiet*s 



bed-room, .where' they retired' together^ 
This occurrence was reported about, and 
soon reached the ears of St. Didier, who. 
after the first moments of anier, consoh'Ci 
himsrlf by choosing another mistress. At 
for the husband, be was either deaf as 
welt as blind^ or did not believe or did not 
care, as no further mention is made of 
Wm." . 

What can we think of the manners and 
tlie state of society in a country, wlien 
HOth scenes as this were Tf4iearsed openly y 
in presence of knights and damsels, in tlie 
lioose of a nobleman, with the connivance 
of his servants f And this is not a solitary 
tale of Which we miglit doubt the veracity ; 
it ia only one of a thoosand. 

There was a code of love, by which the 
decisions of the courts were chiefly guided^ 
A fabikMis legend was retated of its bein< 
found by a knight of Kin^ Artbur^s court^ 
suspended by a gold chain from a tree. 
This code contained tbirty^one artideajf 
we shall qnote some in the Latin of Mabtre 
Andr^ : ** Causa coi^ugii ab amore noa 
excnsatio recta — Qui non celat, amare 
non potest-^Nemo duplici potest amore' 
ligari^i-Non est sapidnm qnod aniaiis ab 
invito sumit amante— Bitnnalis viduitas 
pro amante defuncto sirperstiti prae- 
scribitur amanti — Amor nihil potest 
MMMi deaegare — ^Amans eeamantis sola' 
Mis satiari , non potest—- Verus amans aU 
terius nisi su8b coamantis ex affectu non 
cdpit amplexitt— Mascultts aon solet nisi 
ia plena pubertate amare-^Novus amor 
vetereni compellii abire— Unam fvniinam 
nihil prohibet a diiobus amari, et a duabnt 
aiolieribas untuu." After this we suppose 
we need not attach much credit to tlie 
assertions of Maistre Audr^ and othef 
Tveubadours, that their love was not 
•enaual, that ** those who sought sensual 
fMitification ought to keep away from 
courts of love, that honour alone was to 
be sought in love,*' and other well-soandi 
4ng sentences. In all times men have. e»( 
deavoured to deceive themselves as well 
as others on these subjects. 

DiseretioM, however, was strongly in^ 
culcated to the favoured lover, and one of 
the articles of the code of iove says, 
*' amor raro consiievit durare vnlgatus. 
.Violence was also reprobated. In shoit, 
thipgs had been contrived so as to consti' 
tnte an easy system of refined profligacy. 
And many of these Troubadours went 
over to Falektine, singing pious themee 
and erotic lays on the same haip. 
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*' Brothbr ! Ihott ait come from the land of tli« 

blest, 
Ttiou aft come fWm theirtfte^'of ttty ipirlt's reiit I . 
Tliou art cuMPi tbna art come, dear Iwwitwr for me; 
Ob^^lve me ttoy wiiiga,«iid 1 tM^auatl be free!" 

•• I have Waii^red. indefd, an «ng^^1-*titst^ 
Tu eai tb— ^from the land of the tf|f inlH reft ; 
1 mn come, dear l»rMlicr, bat nul ftfr tli^. 
Fur tUiue slitl b the chain of mortality." 

V ^6W Mdiant thy 1t;fir;#Hh tts j^^den bCie ! 
How btigbrt beame tbiue ejfe <jf U«>aTen?8 own Mu^t 
Aud it tuoks 9» if never a feUi-drup laid 
Upon the soft tiiug^e of lU litkeii liiiadfe/* 

*} Bttrther ! Ihme been beyond tint brif^bt ikyj ' 
Where no tear is liheil-^wtiere i; bcilrU itoiNgb } 
Know-^ihe^ belona' to the wwrtal coi\^ 
To 'earth abd her cbildreb'of ta.e and lOil.*' 

<* Ah ! why didttby ItttgeMiij^^ spiiU not wait 
Al the pdrtal of heaveu'-^t iis golden gatt ] 
1 baVe wept'-^l 'have wa.ciied^^l hive waited for 

thee; 
Tbea ^gfive bm thy urtngto^^l 'me 80tr« ftod Bt' 

freel" 

•* I mat tiot. I ftl*y i<ot«*ft»r Mitenj^r-lhe mng • 
On whH h thy fteed soil »c tiereatter j«haila|irfB»/;"^ 
Oil t he piMio9« oi tati h it ali-«li purified sour— • 
Tiie ransomed ol earih-^aud her pilgrim uo more.** 

TAe'ltiii 



BOADEN'S IilF£OF MAi^. jORI>AN^ 



<< An infinite deal of nothing" wonh) be 
the meat ai^^p^ieabie qiidtftCioa to Mn 
Boaden's vohinie»,t whmU Hre a complete 
ftpeeiiitea lot' the art of boMk-na'king. Tlie 
actual *^Mft of iVf rs. J»fdan" o^ceupiea 
ks8 than a siKthof tiis large voIqiImw. TIm 
** origiiml private oorr«»pondeiKse*' dees 
sot exceed some t^h or a doten lettcva^ 
Iwid the ** nmnerons aiiecdotes of her cqih 
temporaries/* which filft up ttie remainder^ 
are picked out of the nmocrons pnblica« 
Hoos of . theatrical sayiugs and doifigS) 
with which vaiions reniihisccntA have of 
kite jrearB inondated tbe pablic Mr* 
Boaden has furoifthedao printte^anecdoiei 
oTMrs. Jordan, noaeeonatt of her oft* the 
ttage; aad it was from the/pccallarity of 
ber prt^F>a«e life, tliat thie present interest 
in her chiefly arises. From <tbis ^ thing 
qf shreds artd patches^*^ with a catching 
title^ we «hall i^roeecfd to extract tticpiCll 
and marrow of tbe reTelationyeofieernh^ 
tlie ostensible soti^ect of the beok^ con* 
toined^ iir these letters, and what Mn 
Boaden c4^ls aatlMatic' statement. 
Mrs. Jordan was bom near Waterford, 

t The Life of Mrs. Jordan ; including Original 
Private CorrespttDdencet sud.l^j)iperouti Anecdotes 
of her Contemporaries. By James Boaden, Esq. 
3 vols. Loudon, 1830. Bull. 



«b6itt the y«ar rr€t, H^ m^t^tr, SM 
of three nisters of a Wefeh family, named 
Khillips, embraced the sfaa^e as a pntfes* 
sion. Sbe marHHa Mr. Bldhd ; htit tiie 
union, of which l^urothy, or Dora, wad 
tliie issoe, was disi^oited by hk friends, on 
the gronlid of minority; Mrs. dordau*^ 
first stage-^name wis t^ratyci:». She wai 
pretty, weil-cdooated, amd " actluiTcd/ 
almost d0m68tical^y," h ^ry cdi'rect dic- 
tion m ber native lahgnag^^ and thepowe^ 
6^' c^^ntpo^ing agreeably in'prose or verse^ 
with Htiie premedifatt<in. Her #rst ap«J 
peai^nee -was in Dilb^, as Phoebe, id 
«* As You Like It j" l>ope«, in the •* Dn- 
cwna :" the Hoinp, in the faree 'so called ; 
and Adehirde, m fH6 '^Comit dT Nar^ 
bdnne/' followed^ l^he Was fhtm 'Sixteen 
years old. . l>aty, tlfe Dublin iminu|^rr^ 
took her to Cork, where sh^ was eif^aged 
lit twenty MiiUlngs^a i^ek, Hfie Cook a 
beuf^, whieh fitted, the e^pendi ti(re Ck^ 
needing the receipte. The 701*1$! *"biM^8*^ 
of Cork insisted on her having a f^6 
benefit^ bywhidi ihe 'Cleared 401. On \\i*t 
retttrn io DuMirt, Her salary was ratsed to" 
three guinea a week; Ffom Dublin *he 
Went to Waterford, wliere a Lie^itenant 
Doyne f<^l in l<yte 'with and otiered hef 
kh hand. Her ■nn^er thongiitj witll 
Keats/ that 

Love i»a hut.ivMh water bnd « ettit. 
Is— Lmvc fucgive us— ci|ideM,.a4)es,'<kiat^ 

and as the yondg Mai«lMid littte^ besides 
bispfay, the tfffair was btoken off. 

In JHily, ilfl'iy she arrived at E^eds« 
Tate Mfilkinson* (matrager 'of ffae Yorii 
company) had, In ^756, played ^Olbello td 
her mother's Desdemona, in Dublin. 

**The party was'Aitigued with the jour* 
ney/and 'the first glance iHi' the*managei- 
suffided to acqaaint him witfi tireir foM 
different circutnsttoces. The mother* had 
an tntrodnelion, whicb| like that of brother 
Soldiers, is alwi^s strong — she hftd served 
with Mr. Wilkinson in the «anrpaigns"ef 
Ibetr yenth ; and it was not unlikely that 
the 'young lady inherited -some ttre»< 
trieal talent, as' tbe (fuality ofthe^soflshe 
sprang fV«m. Ht>v#e¥er,'he ^giked her tai 
eonically, whether' Iter tine Was tragedy^ 
oevnedy, er> opera? Tn ^lvhtch, in tone 
word, -iBhe 'answered, *' ael.*' WheA 
tellii^ iHrr story afterwards, ^he aHvayi 
said, at tins pointof 4t-^'^43ir,}n my li^, 
1' never 'saw an elderly gentleman more 
astonished r' 

- ** At this time she^as agirlof ninaieetr; 
and had the whoie lamily dependent otk 
her exertions. Wilkinson • engaged her./ 
When he beson^ht her to favour bira wifb 
tbe ustiaV *■ taste <if -iter ^ali^*'-^a ^pw^ 
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tMfin^^ ftpefqWtile biigaor.tM ««t upon* 
)i(:r fcanie proooiiiiced b«r j^isit tlu:n to b^ . 
inpapajiile of any 4«^|ime<l p^ssiou. Slie 
V(islied to m^it au «j)£^;teinent by a fuir 
tibial QD tbe bo^ds* aa<l the i^aqager a4- 
gen ted to this, the fairest of al| propo- 
sUioii9, Theic coos^H^Aaiv. fcie^djiiquir uwr 
4(!ri^(l a bottle, of Madeira to be br^xigia 
ii|^ and Uie friendly 9ha/Fii| 90QO revived 
tkt spirits of the tra.veil^r^, who chatte4. • 
IPiily apan. the subject of tb^ Lrisb 8tage».. 
till at length ibe nmiiaser eapieti a favoiirr 
able 0}ipoKtuiiity of repeating his requi'Sti 
for the speech, which was to decide in 
some degree his opioioB of her xahie ; 
mvt the iiit^rP8tiiu>; woinap spol^^ for hini) 
a^ few lilies of Calista, wluch they settled 
alie was. to a.ct on the 'l:hur&day tblliuwiqg,. 
with Lucy, in tlie ' Virgin Ui^niasked/ 
l^he exquisite and plaintive luei^dy qf bt-r. 
\oice» the distiiiciueas of her artlculallon, 
the truth and nature that lo,oked tkrouj;^ 
her, aff«*cted the experienced actor deep-: 
ly I bis internal delight could only be 
))alaiH5ed by bii% hopes ^ t^^ he-fioiirf^d oi)t 
liis' praiite and his congratulation in no 
nieaaiuecl Igngnas^. As is tt»i)^) 00 such 
qceasions. U|e inoiG^at actress replied, that, 
t, if tUie eould but please h^r m^najier, slie 
^ipuUi be satisfied ; and (hat, «iioiUd sb^ 
achieve the pobli^ fay^oiir, he shoulc} ev^r 
tiud her grateiUl for the aid hp had aft. 
|<MCded to tier qeces»ity.* Ttie pjirtiea. 
separated witb miitual m>oi wishes, an4 
fxpressioQs of entire confidence in the 

r^suit^'i 

She appeared at 1>ed>4, as Cali«ta«. an4 
(to th« surprise of Wilkinson, who had seen 
no s^jqptow^Qf comedy in h^r], volunteered 
|o 61^ tb& '* Qc^e^wood Laddie* Sfft^r. 
the play.. 

**SUe wias beard tlvrougb thepl^witl^ 
|he greate&t attention and synipathyi 
imd tb^ manager began ts^ tremble at 
the ab&urdity, 9m be reasonably thou;2t\( 
it, of Calista arising fxoii| tlie 4*:ad, 
^4 Ti^ung before ^n audience if) |hei{ 
tear^, t9 sing a bjiliad ia the p^utor^l 
styl^, wblcb qnbody called f^ir or carc4 
^bniU* But oq ^be jumped, with her elastif 
spring, and a smile lliat nature** own cubs 
idng ban4 ^ad moubled, in a frock aa4 
9f little njob-cap, and her c«rls as she wqrc . 
tlieni all ber U|e ; and she sang ber balla^ 
%Q. eocbantingly as to fasfiinate hf r bearc 
^stfa^and cqavincc the maniiger that e^ery 
fbaivi .lu4 not bees exhausted b\ ^aU 
tunea, 9or all of tli^m numbered ; for tb^ 
iN»kintcer muccovpanied balla4 of Mrs* 
Jordan was peiinli^r tf ber, and pbaroied 
Qaly bjr h^ voice a«d auioner. Leedi^ 
^oqgb ^ manniactqring town, and strongly 
addicted to the interests of trade, was, at 
thecaJJ 9f tbe cbarjuer^ ii^4^9ed to QrQw4 



. It was diiiniHi tlds pensodtbatslie dropped 
tl^e name of tVfiss Francis, and assumed . 
tlj&tof Mrs. Jordan, by which she after? 
^ards became so celebrated a^ the Thalia, 
of Cng|an4> Her *' s,wiQdling langii," as , 
itl|as been happily called, seems, to have 
cpnquered all hearts; and tbie charming, 
yaiing actress wa& besieged liy admir^r.'«* 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Bicbacd) Ford wa^ the 
nipst fot:tiii|ate; aqd for yearly ten yjears 
b^ was tbe envie4 po«sesspr of this, pcodi-. 
S9l giit of oajture. In i<35 Mrs^ Jordan, 
naade ber 4€'l*Ht in, t^e metropolis. 

Up tQ xi^bj^ her charat^ters were qf the 
tragic cast. But on tli^ iSih, of October' 
iq tbat ye^r. tbe curtalo of Urury Lan^e. 
df ew up to tjie ** Country Girl " of Mrs,. 
Jordan. Mis, I Mch/[)aJd records of her-r< . 

** That * sii^ came to town with no report 
in her favour« ta elevali? ber above a very 
moderate salary (four poundh), or to attract, 
ipore than t^ very moderate house when sbe 
appeared. But li.cre moder^um stopped^ 
5|he i(t oqc^ dt»play^d such coiisummat^ 
sirt, witb sn^b bewitcbiug nature-r&ucfc|. 
^xcelleot sense, ^a4 such iunocent Kimpli<7 
<lUy-T-tbat ber auditors were boimdiess ii). 
their plaudits, and so warm in her praise«, 
Wbeii they left the Vifatre, tbat tlieir friend^ 
at hoaie would npt give credit to the exteit| 
qf tbelr eulogiuins/ " 
. -And Mr. lip^d^n says— 

i' She retir(^4 tbat niglg; from tho theatre, 
bappy to the. extent of hfsr wishes, and san 
ti^fied that sbe would qot long be rated 04 
tfie trea^iirec's boul^ ^X £our p^unda ^^ 
vp^k.'^ ^ . 

In a short ti^e she 6»upd.oi;t tbat. bci} 
(or If \^y in Cov>edyf althojigb 4be con^ 
stantly performed. Tragedy a^lso. Siic n<«^ 
ha4 a high sabM*y. $be oou.tinue4 tp wiq 
hmi an4 money. M^any play/i wer^ writs 
ten for ber expressly. This " ^ppiiej 
(3bild ?' has been attrilmied to her own iwn^ 

In )|791-2, Mr. Fp^rdt failing to accede t<| 
tbf^ legal ties whicb vyere required lron| 
^fl ^^ g^v^ iiers^l^ aud all ber warm aC^ 
(Actions to H. I(. Ij^tlie Uuke of Clarence, 
^ilb him she enjoyed twenty years of 
nninterruptcd felicity ; sind was (save u| 
Hfbftt tbe )aw.,denies to our princes and 
subjects) a pstlerAof every conjugal anj 
mac^rmu woitb. 

Mr, Boad^n alludes thus to Mrs. Jor^ 
dan's connection witb tbo Duke of CIsk 
r«9pe \'r'^ Mrsf Jofdao'^ att^^dance at(bf 

f Of Veid, Mi^ Bnii|len 4mws s laAicrow f idarai 
n-r** He marrMd % Mifs Qootbt vitb «><>«> h« got 
•ome proprrty. Of all tbe men whom it has b«pi| 
ny chance to know, I never knew a man of whom 
tb«re is 90 UUle to tell as Sir Richaid Void. 1 
afked ^ex^ uf his own staniilDg at tb» bar, aiul oi 
the bench, their recollections of Ford. They knew 
.him as I did, personally ; bnt he bad impressrd 
their minda as a fly would their hsadifc thrj hsJ 
j|m|lfl«]tfBi^l|llAltwis|w«,'' . r 
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Itheatre wai rattier irregn1»r; lint a cir- 
A^amntatice had occiirrifd, which was now 
irenerally' known, I nieao the' declared ad- 
miration of a Royal Duke foF thi3 delig^ljt- 
t'nl actress, and a wish for her society per^ 
nianentty, on. sneb terras as his peciiHar 
situation alone permitted. He inf^Kied np 
man's absolute riehtA— be did not descend 
to corrupt or debase. Not considering 
irim^elf ^n/ir^/y a creattire of th^ 8t9^e, ftp 
bad presnm.ed to avow an affection ;for k 
woman t»f the mn^t f)ttcinatioir description ; 
and {his vet nnsniHied HONouft was tjbe 
pledge, t&at the fruits, if any, ofsnch an 
linion, shenld be considered most sacredly 
as His — that he took the duties of a nither 
along with the natural relation. We were 
now in the ferment of the French reyola-' 
tion, and it became a crime in the eyes of 
no small part of the pnbiic that Mirs. Jor* 
dan had listened to a princ^. In spite of 
ills services as a naval o^cer, and the 
frank, cordiaK manners/ which were not 
more the characteristics of his profession 
tban of his own nature, the noble seaman 
was neither well treated by the goyehi-* 
ilient, nor did his popularity at all ^omr 
pensate a very niggardly establishtnent. 
On a sudden^' writers in the daily papers 
be6iime most anxiously solieitons abo^t 
Mrs. Jordan's /afiMi/y; (as if it had not at 
a|l times been the * precious jewel of b,^ 
ffonr), * What, in the new connexion, bW 
came of Mrs. Jordan's family ?' Mr. Foird 
was devated by some persons into an in*- 
jtfred and deserted man; they neither 
knew him nor his privity to th» advances 
made by the n6ble suitor. They had never 
^een him at tlie wing of the theatre^ and 
Utrown their ^yes, as he must liave done, 
|o the private boxes. Mrs. Jordan was 
not a woman to koo4uink herself in any if 
jjitr actions — ^she knew the sanctions of laW 
^nd religion as well a^ any^pdy« an<| their 
iralne — this implies that ahe dm not view 
them with tndiifereBoe. And had Mr. 
Ford, as she proposed to him, taken th«| 
pne step fqrtker^ which the Dnke could not 
fake, the treaty with the Utter woiHd b^ve 
fnded at the moment" 
' Some heavy pecuniary • embarrass? 
m^ts in- whi^b Bfra. Jordan became in^ 
volved on accmiut of h^r daughter Francis 
(Mrs. AtsopS and Mr« Alsop led to the 
dissolution iif ttie ri^zl connexion, which 
iboW place in A:pril, 1309. Of the real 
ground of separation between Mrs. Jordan 
^fid tlie dal^e, nothing Has eyeii i^eien 
^nbKcly known, npjr ^oes Mr. Boaden 
i^ord any insight ijito the«e tran^actiouf 
or tlieir unfortunate result. Tlio Misses 
Ford^ Dora and Lucy, mamed a Mr; 
March of the Ordnauce Office, and Colonel 
ti^^vk^r ; and soon after, tlie troubles of 
Ih^ir iiiotber reaalied a. cUmt^ W0 shall 



now i|uote from iter own* letteri, wliich a«r 
they -bear no auperscription,- t^re is no 
discovering to %Hroui they are addressed. ' 
The following are her pwrt words upon 
the first rumour of 9 domestic rnptnre at 
Boshv. . 

** With f^rd to the report of any 
quarrel with tlie duke, every day of our " 
|>.9st and preseut lives must give the He to 
it. If e is iin example for half the husband^ 
and fathers in the world — the best of* 
maKters^-rancI the most firm and geuprous 
of friends. I wiH,'in a day or two, 'avai| 
myself of yoyr kind offer to contradict 
tho^e odioas and trniy^icked^ reports, f 
am so ill that I can do nothing myself— 
but must waat for the asststai^ce of a good * 
and clever friend, who is at present out of 
tbe way, and yffhp (if truth is not quite, 
scared out of the world^ will en([|eavo»r to 
do away the ilj impressioi^^ tho^e re\forU' 
were mVant jto tnike/* 



** BaJlh, Sunday^ 4fnri\ t% 1809. * 

*>* I>eAR Sir.— 1 should be i^ore in-' 
sensible tban rtiy heart tel)s rocTl am, if i| 
did not experiencenmch^r^tiA^atfon frdn^' 
your very kind ahd frieadly letters t' 
friendly they mii.n be; for, th<^i;h"l am' 
ever asking favours of yon, I feel jjt Jiw- 
possible tikat 1 ci^ ever return Xh^xq^ ^j^ 
professional success througH life^ Ifa*, in-', 
deed,- been mostextraordinary ; ani^ coi^se-" 
quently, attended wit|| ^reat emolumenfl* 
But from my first starting in life, at the ^rly 
age of fourteen, 1 have always had a large 
family to support. My mother w^s a duty.' 
Bnt on brother and sisters I have lavished 
more money than can ,be sapposed ; and 
more, 1 am ^rry to say; than I can wetf 
justify to thos^who have a stronger ana 
prior claim on my exertions. 1^'ith reganf 
to myself (as much depends on our ideas 
of riches),'! have certainly enough; but 
this is too selfish a consideration to ^reigfif 
ope moment against what I consider to b0 
a duty* i am quite tired of the profession.^ 
I have lost Jihose great excitementii, vanity 
and emniation; Thr fir^t faasr been amply 
gratified ; and the last I see no occasitMof 
ror ; but still willioot these, it is a mer^ 
moneyrgetting drudgery. ' The etathufdasmi 
of the good people here i* renlly ridlcil^ 
lous; bnt it brings ** grist to the'raUt," 
and f shati, notwithstanding the 'great 
dr^wbacl; of unsettled weather, dear, bey 
tween this place and Bristol, from- 890fC 
to 9^)li 'Hiou^ I very seldom' go out; 
when from home; 1 was teniptbd bymV 
dear girl, to go to a fashionable library to 
i^ad the papers ; and, not being knownti 
was entertained by some ladies with a 
most pathetic cf^cripti^ti of the parting 
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^weeo 1114? andiUte- iliilie!. My vi^ry drest 
was describejdy and the whole con vers* 
atioo aceiirate^ repeated ! Unfortunately 
^r the |»arty, a tady came in, wliv tm* 
inediaicly addressed me by mm^f which 
tiirew them into the most ridieiilQiis and 
(I conceife) the moAt iiapleasaat em- 
^rrassmeiit imaginahle. la pity to them^ 
1 lett the place imiHedtiitely, and flattei; 
mysflf { (|id uoi shew any disgust or ill- 
iiatHre on thf Mccasion. • Tlie last favour I 
asked of you was iwrt to gcati^ iny o^wn 
ijinily, but m^ btft friends, wha in spite 
hi' the world, are, 1 can With truth assure 
you, as much interested about ine as they 
wei-e seventeen, years agp. Believe me 
<ver, your itvAy ohiiaed, 

**> Dora Jordan/** 

' " While she was actiiM? at rJielteolmm, 
a storm burst upon Iter totally unexfiected^ 
Mhich is thus record<id by an acton wha was 
at the time is the theatte. She received 
a letter from his royal hi|^ness^ des&ring 
ber to meet kirn at Maidenhead, where 
they wer« to bid tmck 4iiHer farewell. 
Mrs. Jordan had concluded her engafc- 
went, but remained one night i^r te per- 
t^ir^Nell, for th^ matiager, Mr. Watson*^ 
lieoclit. It was in tbe afternoon of this 
very day she received the fatal letter. 
With that steady kindness tlmt alwiQrs dis- 
tingaished her,'shfe ajrrive4i at the theatre 
drMdfnlW weakened by a sncttessioa of 
famting nts. She, .however, straggled on 
with iSelly liniiL Jobsou 'arrived at the 
pa!ksage where he has to accuse the con* 
jnror of making her laughing dnmk. When. 
Hhe actresii her« attempted {9 (finghy Iha 
|ifllicted woman burst into tears. Uera 
•lobson with great presence of mind aU^red 
the text, and exdaimed' igi her-<~**. WA|y^ 
^ell, the conjuror has not only ^ia4e th^ 
dfmik ; he l)as macie thee crying drunk>V 
jthus covfriug h^ periyonal distr^ess, and 
carrying lier. tliroj^h the ^cene in chs^ 
Xitct^. After tiie perfoi;mai^C9« she i^is 
|»ut* inta a traveilling pkiuiot tn be/ stage 
5lre«s, to keep her .appointment with iha 
xoyal duke, in a state of anguish easily, t^ 
lie conceived. -^ What passed at the. mfetr 
ing I. would not wi^h to .deti^" Of N 
/could, it would have b^n wo^,th. all hif 
Jbook to tlie eurioMs ; an^ if he CQuld not^ 
^ had BO bwinesA to . undertake it}^ 
.''After aUowiug her due j^uiie to- r«pQver 
ker spirits, an^ encleav^r to 4^ herselif 
}iislic« by infkktng her statement to the 
7M^-7T«||bBiitlinp herself enjtirel^ to h\$ 
jaqgiBent) fn4 finally to the gen^i'ouf 
IHNEMC^ pf the dnka himself—- she thny 
vnt«i npon the snb^t of tlie .separation^ 
to ber confidential friend. She' may bow 
Pe pardoned for oaMttiog to date the com^ 
pnnilication. l&n/^ ^h$f mind is stiU mur 
Vol. yi 1^ 



able in ita disapiM^ntmeitts ; and she tnrns * 
herself ) unaifectedly to-tapoloj^ixe for the> 
raslmesa by which' she Jias suffered. . 

LETTER I. 

' ; r ■ t '. 

i 'f My dear sir.^I received yonn and 
its enclosure safe this nmrning. My ptind 
is bfgioiii.mt tp feel somewhat reconciled 
to the shock and surprise it has lately re- 
ceived; for could ,you. or the world be* 
lieve that wc never had, for twenty years, 
the M^mblance of a quarrel f But tlii9 is.so 
well known in -our domestic circleV Hiat 
the aHtonislmient is the greater. . Money,- 
inoney, my good friend, or tlie want of it, 
haK« I am, convinced^ made liim, at this 
inoment, the most wretclied of laeu; but 
HaviRg done .wrong, he does not like to 
retract. But with ail his excellent qualities; 
bis domestic virtues, his love for. his lovely 
cliildren, whatmnft he not at this moment 
suffer ! His diMtresfies should have been 
relieved befo;re-rbut this h^tremoM, AU 
bis letterjs are full o^ the racist unqualified 
praise of my condncti and it is the most 
heartfelt blessing to knavf tlut, to tlie best 
of my pvwer, I have endeavoured to de- 
serve it. 1- liave received the greatest 
l^hidnnis and attention Crom the K--r«t, 
and.^^very branch ff the royal ^mily, who, 
in the most unreserved terms, deplore this 
mehinclioly bn^if^qt. )'h^ whole corres- 
pondence is before the K — ^t ; and I am 
prund to add, that my past' and present 
pondnct has secured me a friend, #ho 
deehires be nev^r will foMake me. * My 
forbearance/ be sa^rs, 'is beyond what he 
could bAy« imagiue^U* Hat what wtM 
not a woman do, who is firmly and 
^tncffely aitached? Hfd be. left mt 
i» starve, J never \f ould have uttered 
a woft^ to bis disadvantagei I e» 
flo^ jroR two -other Jotters; and in a 
day or twp yon slialhaee- more, the «e»t 
bt»«g in .the bands of the R-^-^t. And 
nvw my dear frieod* do not bear the 1>. 
of C. unfairly abased ; lie bas done wrong; 
^d he is s(i»erin9 for it^ bat, as far as he 
jias left it ill his own power, he is doing 
every, tlung Mind> and noble, €ven to* the 
distri^s^ing himself. 1 thank yon sincerely 
for tbjB iri^dlycantion at the end of y oaf 
letter, thpngb I tmst there will be;ne4>c- 
jOasion for it ; kul it was* kind and iViendly^ 
and, as snch> laball ever esteem it. I re- 
IQfHU, dear sijr, yoocs sincerely^ . 

. Do«ia;Jordan. 

. ." Tjiese^tc^s «re for your eye alone.** 

. JLITTCR II. . * 

"Biuhp, Monday. 
^* My (IcAr aUt'-^.^^Hild be f^rry tba 
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Utters I baTe in^hMed to yon were the 
only voncliers I conM produce to the 
vrorld, if u^eaisary. 3at, good GodS 
what will BO^ the ^orld say I I received 



LETTER r. 

" Si. M.me*\ Tuesday, 74k De^ 
\ My dear Sir,*-I lose Dot a iuomept i^ 



two letters this day, telling me that I was letting yoo know, that the Duke of C\k^ 

acciised of intrighing with the Unke of pence has^oncluded and settled «n me and 

Cmnberland! I am beart.sick, and almosi his ehildren the moft liberal and geiieromi^ 

^ornont with tliis cntel business: but % prension; and | trust e?ery thkig Wil\ 

I am^ very grateftaHy, your», stnk into dbiivioo. YiWfsefer, 

D09A JOWDAIf .*' D<>BA JOKDAH."- 



T'BTTBR III. 

<< Buahy Thwrtdrnf. ■ 

«f Dear Sir,— 'AUow me to thank yoit for 
your kind attention to royTeqnest. We 
really live so much m the pono^ry, apd so 
entirely within onrselve?, that we mii^ht be 
dead and taried without our friends know- 
ing even that we had been ill. I liaye the 
toutfelt happiness of iiiformin^ you, that 
the dnke ii considerably better, though far 
from being as we coidd wish ^ however, 
iHsphysictans have given his royal high^ 
ness permiiilon to go to town tOHiiorrow. 
I have been coii6ned evier eince my retomi 
owing to the fatigue and anxiety I have 
cone th^ongb. I fear i^ win be some time 
Sefore I recover the very great shock I r^* 
ceived. f hear there are to be two Dmi^ 
liones — I believe Jast as likely as one. 
Yonrsever, DoRAjoRpAi^'' ' 

|.«TTX1I1V. 

*' My dear Sir,— I fear I mast have ap- 
peared, nnmindfbl of your many kindnesses. 
In havinii been sach a length of time with- 
)aat writing to yon j but really, till yenr 
lately, aiy spirits have been so deprewed, 
that i am-snre you wilt ' understand itff 
fce li n ga when 1 say, it co|t me niore pain 
#• wfite to tlioie interested about ine, thato 
to a comman acquaintance ; but the con^ 
•tant kindness and aitentioo I meet with 
from the-diike, in every re^tpect but persolild 
intervievrs (and which depends as much oA 
my feelipgs as his), has, 4n a great measuipe; 
restored me to niy former liealHi and spi- 
jrits. Among many noble t^ti of gobd* 
Itess, lie has lately* added eve more^hal 
«f exeneratingmefrbm mypiiDmiseofnot 
Tet'nmin|r to my profession. ' This he ha^ 
<Mn^ under the idea -of its benefiting my 
Jbealth, an^ adding to'*iy pleasures nnd 
comfoms ; and, thahgh It is- very uncertain 
whethei I shall ever awdl mj-tfelf of thb 
Jdndncsft, 'jret yon, if you rhoos^e, are at 
liber^4o aoiike H known, tvhe^er publicly 
•r privately. Yours ^v'er, &c. ^c. 

"'"•' I)i;>RA JORPAN. 



After the battle of Tajavera, wbereit| 
one' of her sohi had the honour to serve, 
she thus writers V— . 

«* Bufih^^7%y,r8d9^^ Au^. 17, 180^.. , 

^ lani-very vain, bttt still I have jndg- 
inent enough not to b»e j^(i of doing (hat 
which \ do yery %U* ^Mt (ee\ pleasure 
in writing to you, wboeo kindly enter intoj 
all my feel\iigi|. You may easily gues^ 
what thfy wc^ last Monday nigbtf whe« 
i heard rbe aecoout of the battle «f Tala4 
vera. Five thonsaud killed d-^-the Dnke 
atBrig|lito&i I went to bed, but not to, 
sleep. 

. <t Vm Doke aet out at five ^ -clock om^ 
the Tuesday, to be the first to relieve nie 
from my misery^ I am mmitmlly rtrlieved^ 
but it bias torn my necyes to pieces. I have 
Jkfe boys, and mast look forward to a lif« 
of constant ani^ieiy and suspense. I ai^ 
at present vei^ iU. £i^ease this hast)[ 
Sfirawl, aad beiieYe me, 

*• YoMf ever obliged, 

» pQMA JomDAs.'' 

After her separation from 'the Duke of 
€larenee, Mis. Jordan' resumed to th^ 
Itagefor a short tiQie. She now— liow^ 
bas never been satinfactorily exiHained-.* 
became involved in ffreat peentoiary di^ 
culties^ Ihere is no tloubt the direct 
cause was pertain bills and- bends given to 
assist her son-1n«law -, but the amount wa^ 
tiot great, '^says Mr. &oaden^> when we 
i^onsider her long Mid pro«per6us profesi;^ 
il^nal engagements ; and tne fortune pro^ 
tailed to her dauglirers' was' hot j[»aid, al* 
though we mnst presume she bad the 
nean^ af -paying *wbeo prcimised. Biit the 
mystery ik not dei^ed up even by th^ 
*• authentic statement'^ of these volumes-^ 
4l statement vague, and nnftati^actory. 
Het embarrrasument, however, is certain— ^ 
ehe was obliged to quit Englaiid^^residedy 
tinder another name, and in very melan* 
isholyapMir, first at Boulogne^ then at Ver* 
aaHles, and finally m. St. dond, where she 
died almost broken-hearted, on the 9th of 
July, 1816. 



^Kch 



** P.S. I wish I could see yon; but it i| 
ich * ^~- *••« IW' ybtt tSb^cprnt.*' 
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^aTNTiyC IN ENeft/WD AND ITALV* i3| 

i^AINtlKO m ENGLAND AKl> fkm Imsbaiid, the portrait of the wife, tht 

ITALY, «*»"W, tbe hoi;se, the house, the garden, ov 

■ .- . tiie do;? of the employer ; and of course 

ifor these kixaries tlie demand is perpetual 

Mr. NoRTRCOTr, in his ** Life oif Tf>^ and nnliniited| and thousands of artists^ 

tian/' has a very strikiiHj? chapter on the of all degrees of ability^ find by it a decent 

encoiiraKement of Art in Biiglaad, aa conn nuintenauce. 

mied AKith itjaly. He is of opinion tlmt '* On the politic revival of the arts in 

tlie difference between the works of En^ Italy, although at first appearing in weak 

glish and Italian artists, lies altogether In and imperfect efforts, yet the pleasure ex* 

the diffident degrees of enconragement cited by tlie novelty alone much assisted 

which each class respectively receives, their progress, "the pheiionienon struck 

He tliioks, that from the success with the astonished world with wonder, venera« 

which the British have already cuhivated tion, and delight : it seemed t<t produce a 

every department of genius Which was new era in the creation ; and tliut admire 

open to them, thfy wonld iiave most cer- ing and adoring droWds called forth a de^ 

tatnly triumphed over all the nations of gree of eninh^iibn hi the artists equal td 

tlie earth in painting, **. had the requisite its cailse ; and what might not be expected 

demand been made to call their effbrta from such motives? The patronage soo« 

into action.'* He proceeds to argue thiat became immense : every church was void 

it was interesi alone that caused the rise of those ornaments* and every altar was 

ef the arts ia Italy, and he characteristic to be supplied) and genius thus became 

cally observes, that *^ could the fine arte animated by the united force of ambition; 

in England be brought to aid the power of enthusiasm, and interest ; and artists, un* 

the government as much as the rotten bo» awed by critics, brought all their energiea 

roi^hs, iffe should soon see them pa- to » focus, producing works which seemed 

tronised to such a degree as would to be beyend the powers of man. But 

quickly cause them to mount tetbe highest the fascinating quaUties which novelty 

Heaven of invention." We qa<^e Mr; possesses are soon set aside by time. The 

Northcote*s remarks on this interesting churches at length were filled ; and worka 

to|nc, and also his observations of the be- of art, from thenr frequency, ceasing 

ne^ts wliich accrued to the arts, from the to^ be matter of wonder, thev therefore 

Roman Catholic religion. operated with less effect, and were leia 

'< It was the interest of the Romish the object of attention : for mankind will 

Church to impress its subjects by every net be surprised more than once with si^ 

meansrinitspowerwith an aw All conception milar resultsv However, it is to be re^ 

of the mysteries of their religion, which it marked, that the high credit which so 

chiimed the sole privilege or inculcating, much excellence 4iad acquired^ stiH na^ 

■And the chapel of the pope, in which is listed by the powerful prejudices of relii 

^splayed the representation of the Last gkm, kept the arts alive some time after 

Judgment, with colossal figures ef pro^ most of the public places had been oecu^ 

phets and sybils, by the hand of Michael pied, and votaries of anperstitlon still re^ 

Angela, strikes the mind (as was foreseen) quired worka cf art to furnish oratoriei 

with profotfnd reverence. All governments, and private apartments with the represeob. 

from their natofe, act the same, and onr tations of grand and awftileveott, such aa 

4>wn* isr not exempt from this rule. As we 4hey had been accustomed te contemn 

eee, that in place of the Last Judgment, plate, and snch as are best snited for th^ 

<Nir artists have to represent sometldng pencil of great masters. But this state i^ 

relative to the battle of Waterloo, &c., the arts also had ita period. The vulgar 

end instead of saints and holy apostles, became familiarixed' to it, and assumed 

which fill Catholic cathedrals, ours are the importance ef the critic and the jndge^ 

aupplied with sculptured heroes of our exacting fresh miracles to draw their no* 

army and navy, :and in -such prodigious -tice and respect* But what power was 

mbuiidance, that at first sight, the church ever able to satisfy the nnlimited demands 

.in which they are clnstercd together* hfls <df ignorance f which, like a fro ward 

the appearance of a sculptor's work-shop, child, rejects the toy it possesses and 

But paintings, unluckily, are not cohsi- eries for something new, though not of 

dered as of any use -to the purposes of kalf the value. Thns the ill-fited artsy 

government in this country, and therefore being deprived of their proper and wonted 

'^at department of art is neglected, and aeurishment, naturally sunk by a slow and 

left to shift for itself. For, as to the pa- gentle decay till they seemed agam to ez- 

'tronage of private individuals, it cannot be pire. As^ we may perceive, that in their 

expected that even Che seven Cartoons of present state, even in Italy itself, in the 

Raphael, or twenty more if added to them, very bosom of that church which caused 

could vie in interest with the portrait ef their re-amvation, and gave thmn a ae- 
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INANIMATE AND. LIVING BEIKG^. 



lioipt of exceUciic« can be foimdy nor in 
the degenerate offspring can we traces 
distant, likeness to the parents Pallen 
f'loin the dignity of being the teachers ami 
directory ,, they are become tJie in8tra<* 
ments of pleasure only or the. ministers oC 
y'vce,' It' such is their -deisraded state eve^. 
in Italy, what can be expected friMii mo* 
dcrn efforts in other conntrics, wbere 
fvork^ ajre executed under a patronage (i£ 
such it «an be called) at once both scanty 
and precarious? Perhaps some prisvate 
individfiali influenced; by the whim of tbe 
moment^ or else some tasteless tdealerv 
vrhoie sole view is gain, gives » casoal 
commispion for a work, but effects from 
|uch causes can manifest only, the stunted 
growth of avarice or folly— -iViMilitiv. am 
coni0 0/nofhihg, . 

. *< We bold the opinion that the Roman 
Catholic religion is big with evil : yet, on 
faanunation,(We cannot deny that it haa 
some peculiar advantages. Jf, for in-« 
stance, we look into tbe. records oC JUs- 
fory and science, to whom shall we >raoe 
;tbe foundation of those numerous semi- 
naries for the promotidn of learning, or 
tbose splendid bnildings, which have em- 
ployed industry, and called forth- taste in 
their erection, whether colleges, nniver* 
sities^ public libraries, schools, cainrches, 
pr palaces ? Are not our thoughts, drawn 
immediately to a- Wolsey, the Medicitr, 
Bembo, Farnese, Este, Barbcrini, Mont* 
alto, Ximenes, Rovera, Kiehelicn, or 
Ala^rin« with mapy otliers, who having 
liad less pow.er, are of less note ? Vet aS 
^eem^d to concur in one aim, which was 
4bat of adopting all men of talents, and 
virtue as their Janiily and l^indrcd ; aoid 
l>y providing asylums for tho^e who shoaid 
aripe in after-time, to perpetuate their 
j^imes to posterity as universal benefactors 
and' everlasting patrons of every species 
i>f .abi^ly v(hicli.can. dignily .niaukind,. 
ijaying themselves been bred in the scbo^ 
of science, |hey dislingnislted and valued 
■it in others ; and by means of their well- 
.bestowed patronaae,, have given to tbe 
world 9i%uy individuals eminent either for 
.learning, .sciei.ce, or virtup, that without 
.tbf^ir-.fostering care would hav^. beep loal 
to society. 

<*,Agai|^ it niay.be observed, that whta 
tlie; prime minister of- a countiy bas. bee« 
a Qaiholic prelate^ it has bceptpcoductiyc 
of several advantages :. particularly,^ fron 
his not having the same number of family 
connections, so nearly , allied- to him li^ 
.blood or marriage, as to. produce in hiro-a 
desffe to agf rau^liAe them ^vf n mere .t^aa 
iiipiself. Tliereforc;t.hat pyrtion of natural 
js&ctidn whi(,-h in.-,others Js^.warped or 
{Var|)a|iy cpnQp^d, as in latb^s of families 



tOLtbek children, is in bhto diffused la (TA? 
more ceneral benefit pf if aukind at large, 
as he directs the.inthience of all his power, 
and bestows all his>upeifluous wealth to- 
wards the .eticouragemeni of-icarniiig,.tlie 
scieneea.antV the arts, which, at. the samer 
time that .they contribute abundaHtly t6 
bis own alory, most materially assist the 
welfare of the community. 
. '* The good effects of such Irraaae worthy 
examples extend tlieir favonrahle inflncnce 
oftentimes where we miglit least expect it. 
W»have an instance in the Venetian ter^ 
ritoi^ff whennoder its former govornaienr» 
That connlry, thouah mofjp absorbed in 
trade tlian any other, was yet not so. lost 
to all reflneroent but that it could follow « 
laudable example.* Hence w« find the 
pnblia halls of each (rat emit y richly 
adorned with a(*pr«>priate paintings, exe- 
cuted by such of their conairymeo as had 
gained tlie highest ejninence in their pro- 
fession, tlvus beiitowing and receiving h<v-> 
Hour .at the. same- time ; and further, we 
often tind annexed to those buildinusa 
uiagiwHct nt library, to which the nioat in* 
digent student has free access. 

'^ As a contrast to tbe above, we have 
pnly to turn to those states where the 
power and wealth of a kinjidom are thiovra 
into the bands of a few grasping individn* 
als, whose sole ol^ect is llie advancement 
of their families^ who must be accommo- 
dated with titles of honour, and who, of 
course, to support their rank, must be enk 
do wed with large pensions, and become a 
burden, on the public. Swaima of snch 
adventurers roll in aflfluence, wboi»e scanty 
liortion of intellect would hardly tit them 
for tlie lowest employroeuts of life. Hence 
no lufty examples of munificence are lieM 
.out to excite emulaliow. The. desite of 
fame by high achievements is never once 
.thought of : nor the appropriating a small 
•part of (heir ahnndance to the service of 
Apollo or the Muses, which they mora 
readily devote to Bacchus. For need it 
•be remarked, that it is the government ia 
all states that forms the chajracter and 
habits of the ,pe<)ple, as parents mould 
•those of their cluldr«n r' 



♦DISTINCTION BETWEEN INANI- 
; MATE AND LIVlSGfeEINGS.t 



The. points in which inanimate and living 
^beings differ from each other are as im- 
|>ortant as they are numerous. . Unorga* 
ni^ed matter is inert, insensible, and un- 

, . t Fion the Monthly RevieW.^Mo. LXLV. - 
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fkimtgaig. It is tnie that mcMiitaim aRrr 
both iu' faeigUt and foim daring th« lapse 
of ages ; ttiat plains become marshes, and 
valleys plains, in tlie course of tine ; tiiaC 
all Baiarpi in fact, is incessantly assaniin|[^ 
near phases; and yielding to established 
laws;. Bot, amid all these alterations^ the 
original matters, qnalitics, aad stmctarey 
vemain aBalfected. The granite ruck, the 
aInnmHinB soU, the leaden mine, and the 
dwrcoal bed, never lose their distiaguislH 
ing propertiea, or modify their proportions, 
or alter their arrangemenls. Time may 
gmdnally corrode Ihem, or decay may nl- 
timateiy coasume them, hot so long as they 
exist, their original . conformation, parts^ 
aad properties exist also. Not so, how- 
ever, in4»rganiEed and living matter* It 
is neither inert, insensible, nor nncbang< 
ing. Biotion is the very essence of its 
bnag ; aad, from the moim^nt of its crea- 
tion nniil death, every part and particle 
is sostatiiittg alteration. The Hesfa which 
clothes the arm of the infant does not cover 
that of the adult ; even the bones them- 
selves, which seem to have been made for 
inmiortality, andergo a gradual renova- 
tion, and the particles, of wluch they were 
composed this year, will be, next year, 
dispfaiced by a different i«et. These, there- 
fprv, are great and marked distinctions be> 
t Ween dnorganixed and living bodies. In 
addition to thrse, however, there are many 
others, and among them not the least re- 
markable is the following. The materials 
of all tliose changes which occur in the 
simctore of a liviog body, are conveyed 
from the centre towards the circumference. 
Thus, if a piece of cuticle be removed 
from the finders, the particles which re- 
ftlate tfaia denuded skin do not come *' ub 
«rlra,"- . bnt are sent to it from within ; 
if a bone be broken, the organ which 
repairs it is the central organ ur heart; 
And it matters not in what extremity 
jor at what distance the texinre reqnir- 
ing - repair or alteration lies : the mat- 
ter .by which- this reparation is to be 
siiade, is derived from tlie central organ. 
JHut tbotigb Ibe snpply is derived from the 
jtentre, it is deposited according to a law 
4>f the animal economy, by which its dif- 
ferent parts grow fromcircnuiference to 
4rentre, or eccentrically. The ■ mnscles 
'Which claihe the sides of the human .fostus 
are formed hefoxe those which lie along 
4be median line; the bones of the head are 
.last completed in the centre : and it is well 
known that the '* open of the head," in 
ithe newly bom child, is nothing bnt a de- 
ficiency of that ossific process, wliich leaves 
40 the last hoar a portion of the median 
line nncloaed. In this way has it been 
sopposed that many moasters are formed, 
and the snppoiitioa is higjb'y probable. 



The ** bare lip*' is evidently tfiat part of 
the median line leA ununited, which belongs' 
to the mouth ; the *< cleft palate" is ob- 
viously an effect of the same accident; the 
mysterious ** hermaphrodite" is the crea- 
ture of a similar lasas aalimr, and tlie ori- 
gin of the double spine can be traced to 
the same derangement. 
. The formation and growth of inanimate 
matter are very differently effected. A 
crystal, which is at first small, increases 
by the addition of new particles to its 
outer surface, and these particles are de- 
rived from the mediam In which the crys- 
tal is placed. Tliere is no internal ma- 
chinery to accomplish any external altera^ 
tion. All the central parts are firmly 
fixed when once deposited, and any change 
in size or figure which can occur, must 
lake place on the external surface only. 
This law of conceiUtic growth is conse- 
qiienlly the very reverse of that ecoehtrie 
principle, by which the nutrition of living 
beings is accomplbhed, and these two 
laudaroental laws, so essentially differeut, 
are ibnnd to operate universally within 
their respective kingdoms tkrougboot the 
taniverse. 



GROSS ANNUAL INCOME OF 
ENGLAND. 



Pr. Hamilton, in a work recently pnb- 
U)»licd, entitled *^ The Progress of So- 
ciety," estimates the whole anionnt of the 
annual income of the country at two hun- 
dred and seventy millions, which sum, he 
t»y», comprehends the valoe of every 
article produced, or in any way obtained, 
within the year, for the maintenance and 
accommodation of mankind, and also the 
annual value of things not produced with* 
in the year, but which remain useful for a 
length of time, as houses and the like. It 
does not however include the services of 
professional men, and of those who con* 
tribate to amusement. Tlie author pro- 
ceeds to show how this income is ex- 
pended. We cannot quote all the details $ 
but some of the items are striking r— 

** As the labouring part of the commu- 
nity seldom accumulate much wealth, tlieir 
annual earoings are nearly equal to their 
annual outgoings. This we have slated 
at 9/. a year each. If a family consist of 
Ave persons, a man, his wife, two children 
,who can do some labour, and a. young 
child, their aggregate expense amounts to 
45i> If tlie man gain u, 6tf. a day, for 
lhr<^ hundred working' days, his wages 
Amount to 22/. JOr. in the year^ and. if the 
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Urtfe and twd children gfun ai mneh among 
tliein, the requite sum is made np. They 
can procure food^ clothing, L(»d|ein|f, fitrni- 
tnre, and other articles, to the extent 
which that aiim will pnrchase. This roaf 
be aB averugie case* If the man possess a 
small capital, or it b« can practise iqme 
art that is paid above tlie common rate^ be 
may live so niucli better, ^r save sowe^ 
tl&ins;. If he have a; large fami ly of yotinpr 
ehildren,. he will bo liable to save little or 
nothing, and. bis fare will niHnrally be 
wor.«e. 

V Ta penmis in the«e eircnmstances 
fbod is the .pnneipal article o€ ex|)ense. 
According to Sir .Frederick Ed^n, it 
amounts to three-fourths of the whole. 
The income, of a Jabonrer is biirthened 
with a.part of the taxes which supply the 
national revenue. He. p|iys little in direct 
taxation, bnt he pays indirectly, in tlie 
price of beer, leather, candles, soap, t9-> 
baccQ, and other articles. If these com-* 
modifies were not taxed, be would be bet- 
ter fed, clothed, and lodged, for the ^me 
nominal expendiUre. Among families in 
better circumstances, the proportion re^ 
quired for food is smaller. In Xbose of 
middle rank it may be about one half; 
and in those .of. higher rank much less* 
Such families require the personal service 
of, one or more .of the inferior classes. 
Those in affluent circumstances generally 
employ a large number of menial attend- 
ants. When we estimate the average ex- 
pense' of each person in Britain at 18/., we 
include the food, dress, houses, forniture, 
establishment, travelling and miscdianeona 
expenses of the rich, bnt not the wagea 
and maintenance of tlicir domestics. These 
Ibrm a^ part of what the average of 18/. i» 
composed o^ and would be twice reckoned 
if each domestic. were charged separately 
as an individual, and at the same time col- 
lectively as apart of tbe'esUblishment to 
whieli he belonged.. The annual income 4>t 
two hundred and seventy millions cpmpre* 
bends the produce of tlie land. which. is ap-« 
propriated to the use of roan, or of horses 
kept for pleasure, or which supplies mate? 
rials for mmntfacture, but not tliat part of 
the produce required for seed, or for main* 
tainiug horses. or other rattle employed iq 
agricnUore, which is immediately reab** 
sorbed. It inchidc^ also the produce* of 
•nr mines, woods, and fisheries, and all 
that is added to the value of the raw ma- 
terials by onr various trades and mann<ao> 
tnres ; also the profia of onr foreign com- 
merce, and whatever is drawn by persons 
residing in Britain from tbeir properties 
in our colonies. 

** A large share of this mass of wealth is 
intercepted by pnblic burdens of various 
kinds. The taxes paid to goveranwoti 



mod constknting the revenue' of ^HtaM^ 
amounted, on an average of three years 
preceding the 5th of January, 1843, nearly 
to fifiy*five millions, iududiog the ex** 
pense of rolled ion, but deducting wiiat 
was repaid in drawbacks and bonnties; 
Diiruig the late war it sometimes amounted 
to upwards nf sc;irenty millions. ■ 

'* Of this revenue aboni twenty-eigbl 
millions and a half are paid to the pnbHe 
ereditors in dividends and. annuities, and 
about one million and a half for interest on 
Exchequer bills. About five millions are 
appUed for tlie reduction of tl»e national 
debt; and the remainder, amonnting to 
twenty millions, is expemled on. tlie army 
and navy, and tlie payment of public fiinc<< 
tionaries of every rank, from the sove* 
rei^n to the meanest clerk. 

** .The other public bnrdeas are tithes^ 
poorrates, and oonnty and other local 
assessments. 

** The tithes, exchisive of those belongs 
ing to lay impropriators, which shonld be 
accounted a species of land-T6nt, ma^ 
amount to about four milKotis. 
' ** The poorH*ates, when highest, eX« 
ceeded seven millions and a half. They 
are now ( 189d) imder seven millions. 

** The county and other local assess*^ 
ments,. as far as can be ascertained^ mil3lt 
amount to one million and a hal^ ' 



PRESENCE OF MIND OF GENERAL, 
MINA.f 



The patriot, Mina, after the defoat of the 
Spanish constitutionalists by the royalists 
under Valdes, remained alone with ldsnid« 
de-«amp Meca, a priest add an old am* 
vant. He wandered aboat the monntains 
in the most destitute and wretched condi^ 
tion, expecting every hour to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. He knew the kn^ 
portance tliat attached to his capture— hia 
situation was deplorable, but his mind re« 
mained unbroken by misfortune — the fatal 
moment at lenetb arrived. His aid-de- 
eamp perceived a strong detacbm«nl of 
royalists advancing in their direction-^ 
they had been seen—to avoid a meetingf 
was totally impracticable. Mina perceived 
the horror of his situation, from which hh 
felt sensible nothing could extricate bin. 
He finally resolved to exert every efiort, 
however desperate and wild, rather than 
snbmit tamely to bis melandioly fote^ 
Collecting all his energies and summoning 
to his assistance his extraordinary presence 

t Fmn ths Monibly ]llsgtaiae.p9N«. U. 
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Iff mind^ te fiime<f to bis companion,' wlio' 
Imd l«8t every bope, and in a calm tone of 
yoicesaid^— 

** Gentleman, be composed — remain 
bera and let me adranre.'* 

Saying this he resolntely wpnt to meet 
tlic approaching party. - In a short time, 
lie was close to ttfe royali»ts, ' wlien in a ' 
steady tone and collected manner he cried 
ont-^ 

- *< To what division does this detachment 
|>efong?" 

* The captain stared tn a^tonislim^nt, at ^ 
q«iestion so arrogantly and coirfidendy pat. 
tie did not recognise Afina, and be re^ 
Aiained fbr a few seconds Ui suspense ; he 
was as it were taken by surprise, and knew 
not what to make of the man- wlio addressed 
ikim in &o commanding a tone, ^lntif ob- 
yerring the coofi^siqn into which he had 
thrown the royalist chief, tost no time in 
improving his 6rst advantage; feigning to' 
^11 into a rage, he exclaimed in a more 
(langhty and impatient ntaoner-7 

'* Sir, I ask again to whom does ^his 
froop- belong?*' 

The qnestton was acaompanied with ao 
oath— the captaiu'9 confii»ibn increa^ed^ 
hh snrjirise Was converted into a k|nd of 
dread, and fancying that he was addressed 
hf some snperior chief of the royali|t 
army, he submissively answered-r" 

'* This detachment belongs to the dtvt« 
fion of Jnantto/' 

«* Well then,** retnmed Miaa, forthwith, 
^ what brings you hither? hasten to join 
Jour division.^ 

' Tlie officer stared and demurred to obey 
tbit order. 

Mina cast a gtance of indignation , and 
fn a fierce voice exclaimed-^ 

- ** Damnation, Sir! what do' yon mean 
f»y not o^ying immediately ? Qo, Sir, or 
depend- npon * it I shall report yonr con« 
^Joctr 

TberoynKstirffieer made no farther shew 
of opposition, bnt in a deferential manners 
l>owed to 'Mina, and followed the commanq 
90 sharply given : in a few minntes the dct 
Inded par^ were ont of fight and Mina 
Joined -his «companioos. ilie success df 
this extrtordiniary rtue, gave the foor nn» 
^tonate waridererB conra^e to snpport 
<lie new trials and hardships which they 
«rere aware ihey woald have to encounter 
pefore they could ^atn ' the French linei 
llioitgh they had escaped one imminent 
ganger/ a thonsand e<)na1ly appalling oV 
9tmcted liieir path— 4hey were not de* 
ceived inth^r melancholy surmises— the 
foyniists: who by thia time had receive^ 
eorreet' Woirmatflon relating to Miua'a 
fugitive course and destitute condition, 
were eaerting all their endeavonrs to dis- 
pover his lnrkiii g -yi a c cr » The constitUT 



tional general and his attendants, knowing 
th<tt those places were filled with theif 
pursuers, had tak(>n refti^e in an obscure 
cavern, situated in a retired and dismal 
ravine. There they remained in conceaU- 
roeut nnttt an opportunity should offer for 
their cfcape. Meantime the royalists were' 
very actively engaged in sconring the 
forest and every spot aroimd, bnt to no 
purpose. Tlieir iiTgennity was next po^' 
ro the qtmost stretch, in order to devise' 
means for arriving at the attainment of' 
their object. They caused some shep- 
herds to ramble about, sounding their 
horns, that Mina, deceived by the wel- 
come note, might be. tempted to quit Iris 
concealment in order to request succour. 
This stratagem was very adroitly pnt iii 
praictice, biit without success ; Mfna, like' 
an old fox, would not quit his hole ; the 
faUt^r^, hoiwever, only served to stinmlate 
th^ contrivers of this plan to form another 
more pregnant with danger, fur the fugi- 
tives. Blood-honnds were then procured* 
and let loose, that they might scent the 
intended victims out \ this expedient was, 
sagacious and it was nearly proving fatal to> 
Miqa. The liounds went on in their porsnitT 
with^TearftU precision ; and the unfortunate 
men were on the point of being discovered, 
when two stags suddenly started from thei^ 
repose, pressing the direction of the hounds; 
This singular Incident saved the lives of 
Itliita and his companions; the dogs, na* 
turally enough, followed in the tract of the 
stags, and this new scheme of the royal- 
ists completely failed. Had this extraor-* 
dinary circumstance happened when the 
life vf a royalist general was concerned, 
the monks and friars would, no donbtl 
have cried out -r*' A miracle 1 a miracle !*t 
^ie two stags would have been converted 
Into an^ehi; expressly sent from heaven, in 
that moment of peril. |n the present case^ 
hpwever, the said stags must be contenf 
to hear i^ very different character, and it 
the circimistances of Mina's escape sboulcl 
be narrated by his enemies, we shall not 
lie surprised to see the poor stags trans** 
formed into a couple of devils. 

When O^neral Mina felt assiired that 
(he coa^t was clear, he yentured to qui| 
his retreat, and endeavoured to eflfect his^ 
escape by the most solitary places. Afle^ 
a fatiguififg apd anxious march, he snc- 
eeededin reaching a hamlet; hfa snddeu 
appearance produced a strong emotion ii( 
the iiimates«>f one of the wretched houses, 
and be endeavenred to tranquiliixe their 
l^arst ' 
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A FEW WORDS ON CHINA. 



To praise the Emperor'* Mvmlert a crime* 
«—'* if aoy officer belonging to any of tlie 
departments of the Chinese government. 
or any private individual, should address 
the emperor in praine of the virtues, abili- 
ties, or sucqessful administrationn of- any 
of bis roajestv'H confidential ministers ^f 
state— the otfendlng party shall suffer 
death, by behog heheaiedy ai^tei* remaining 
in prison the nsnal time. His wives imd 
children sl^aU become slaves^ and bis 
property shall be confiscated." — The 
Penal Code of China, by Sir Robert Sttmnton, 
^t. ' 

The Oocemment Pott, — From the above 
work we learn that the rate of travelling 
with the guv.ernmcnt dpspatclies is not 
much less than one bundr/ed 'miles per 
day. 

. China Ittk'fnakere.^^lnkrm^^fing 19 con- 
sidered a very respectable employment so 
China ; it if even ranked among tbe.^UKf^ 
arts, on acconnt of its ntility to. the 
sciences. In a city famous for the ftaesi 
ink the ink-makers have several jsoiaU 
apartments illuminated night and day. 
. Latryere in rAiita.--No attomies ^re 
authorised by law in China; tb9se >elf 
constituted are thus denned and d^ril^ed 
l^y a Chinese classic writer :-r** VtUainons 
and perverse vagabonds^ who are foadrof 
makings stir, and vho, eitber by.fraudu^ 
lent and crafty schemes, /excite discjora ; 
or by disoi'd^rly and ilUgal . proceedings, 
intimidate aad unpose upon people !*' 

^npoleon weyfhipped by the CAracse.r-An 
^nglisli i^is^Qonary in Java statei*, tliat in 
tlie villa|pe of Bintenzorg, in tlie viciio^ty 
^f Batavia, whe^e there is a colony of two 
Ijhoiisand Chineseybe found in one of their 
honnes an Enr^pean picture of Bonapprte, 
in a gilt frame, to which the people .^Fer 
incen.'ie^ and j^ay their mornipg aii4 eyenr 
tog vows. * .' 

. Their dmeUinge.-r-Jn all Chioa the h^^^m 
are l^nllt upon the ground ; ue, witbont 
any cellar under them. The apartments 
are pavec( with flat, square bricksr~a 
thing very, agreeable in warm weaiber, 
but very litlle suitable to tbe severe 
season of the year. To defend thf m from 
the piercing cold which they experience 
in the northern parts of the empire, the 
Chinese have devised subterraneous forr 
iiaces in every direction, under the bricks 
9f the fioorii, and under a kind> of plat- 
forms on which the Chinese sleep. Tliey 
even pass through tbe walls, which aividie 
the different rooms, so that the heat dif- 
fused by the |ujl)es prodnce^ in tbe apart- 
ments the temperature desired. Tbe fire 
Is kept up night and day in tbe ontep' 



stove or furnace, wHIfOttt 4be ' stnillett. 
danger to tbe buildings, because a coat of. 
bricks closely confines tluit' des tractive 
dement, and opposes itjr disastrous efiTects. 
-^Acconnt of the Bmbauy to China in 179>4. 
end 5. 

2'heir Nunkeew^^^TUe staff called : nat^" 
keen is made of a brown kind of cotton, 
wliivb it^irems can only be grown, ia the 
province of Kians-nani. The colour of. 
nankeen is natural* imd not subject "to 
fade. Tlie white nankeen i^ of the satiMs! 
quality, and is made of white cotton as 
good as the brown, and which also gr6wt> 
in Kiang.nam. 

Hice.'^Tke quantity of rice annnsUy 
imported into Pekin .is t/idy aMonishingw 
Van Brani was assured that the emper«»r 
kept for ihat.purpo«e nine thousand, nine 
Inmdred and 4tineiy*niii.e , vessels, each 
capable of carrying oi^e jiandred thousand 
weiglit of rice. By these means, more 
than seven hundred and fifty millions ,of 
pounds (French^ of that grain were annu- 
ally brobgbt t9 i^ekin. The bpnes of 
animals are burnt, and used^as manure fot 
Ihe riee fields,' wliich renders them v^ry 
fertile. . ., .* 

S/aii$lic$ of , the -EwpVe.T-Tliere are one 
hundred and eighty»five capitals, and. the 
taxes and duties amount annually to abonf 
thirteen ..and a. half jnillioos; one millioii 
nine Imndred ^nd twelve thousand tons*of 
corn and rice are also deducted for ; the 
f ubsitftenee of'the'lroops. Ttie civil .service 
ftpstft pnly one apd a ha|f milli9n« and ibe 
military npwards of eight millions sterlings 
Eiglit mlllionR are allewed for. the keeping 
ill repair of the Yellow River, and, tW9 
piillions for the gardvns of Xuen-^Ming. 
The revenue. of the state, in.mom^and 
produce^ is estimated at thirty millions, 
A<?pording to. the last census, Chma coiit 
tain^ tyo hundred and f\fty millioiis. 
Tlie army furms an enormous mass <of ^e 
asiltion CWQ hHndred.and'si|Liy--sth#ee tlipu- 
^nd 0)^9, ' , 

; T^Qreot ITalirrTliis irall, which |iaf 
been now in existence upwards of sixteen 
centnries,.is thus dcseribe<| by Timkoyvski ; 
V It is properly .^composed of two thin 
wa^U^ the lop of vvhi^h is crenated ; ithe 
iwterval is fiUed up witli earth and, gVaveK 
The foundations coilsist pf large ,un}iqwi| 
Stones y the rest of the wall is of brkk ;, its 
lieight is iwentj^ix : feet, and its;biceadt^ 
at -the tops fonrteen. To^fvers, in w^ich 
there are nmny cast iron cannon, Jire 
placed at about one. hundred pa^ji froni 
each.eilier; the great tnVer .is.decjiye^ 
froni age; the gale is mueh. damaged, af 
Tivell as the adjacent, wall. No eairc^ is poiy 
taken to keep it in repair.*' 
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^laf 



OF CRaMW£LL.t 



.TflBfollMTHiK aaec^tet conoerping Oli- 
ver Cr«ini^, I learned in eenveisalteliy 
inany years ago, frmn Mr. James Afider- 
aoa; >vko; «ras loa|^ the oiaMger of ^tAck- 
iweU Street Sngaivhtfuie m OlasKOW^ wlio 
was a man 6f venieiiy^' and vhe didd 
•about lliirty yvam ago, M » tery advancttd 
•i;e; He said > he Imd rtiem from Mr. 
Banfiiel, seoior, • merdiantin the ll«#i 
likreet of Glai^nw, who died la ihe befM- 
•iug of this €eatiir>; aad that IdH fViewi 
Dauzsert aoconst was coolimrtd to bim 
hy BMBy concurring tetitiaMDies. A ehdrt 
iime before the battie of Dantor, ai Crom- 
well was-rcsiewing the f^oiind, aocxmi- 
i^aoiei by a few cavalry, a soldier of the 
fkiottish aimy, prompted byhi^ own seal, 
etmcealed hims^ beh«bd a w^ll whicfh ea- 
cio^f^ a iield, «ad fii^ bia mnskM at 
Oomw^L The baU did not taJte effieet, 
h»t went nesu* hlnv llie cavalry seemed 
to be aiarmedf but CromweU, who was 
going Hit a.roand trot, never altered hjis 
pace mv! tigbtened his rein ; and only, 
looking «ver his «boolder to the ^lace 
from wbew^e tbe jAiot eame, caUed .avtr^ 
. ** Yon Inbberly iraaoalt were oae of my 
men to miss auch a mark, lie skonld cer- 
tainly be.tied np to the balberts 1" Wbtn 

- Cromwell entered (Haa.^w, said DoBfei^, 
at the bead of hia victonoos army, I .wis 
atanding in tlie utreet called BeH's Wynd, 
at the end of it wlridi joii^s tbe High 

. Utreet, witii^ a good many yonng lads aotl 
■ a shoemaker,- wlio was well known to m% 

all by Ima drollery and by the name of 
■London Willie. -Aswe were silently ad- 

mirii^ the order of 4be troops, Cromwell 

• happewed to cliat bis eye upon ns, and 
titwd Ml^*^ Hah^ Willie I come hither, 
Willie!" If we were surprised at lliis,wc 

'.mtie mote «ifrpris^-to toe Willie ntire 
mm BeU*s W7!nd> andone of CromweU's 

• «ltemlapts go aflter bim, who brongbt bim 

- td the fcaeral, at wbctfe aiirru|> bo not 
oaly wiuked, but went la with bim to his 
lodging for foale mimites. My compaaiofis 

. and^ waited tfll Willie eame owt, analaus 
. to kMW why one of bis statiott was taken 

• notioe of by the fomona Cromwell. WlVfe 

- aoon satisfied mdr cnrioaity, by infoni^g 
. ne, ,^iat his f«ibev had beiA a lootmmi io 

^aiies VI<, aqd accompanied him to Loo- 
. <|on at the union ,of the crowns : that he 
; faNpself was bred a sboemalber, and 
: .wrought in a lldne.tkroMgb whidi Gram- 
-^meii.afcen pasoe^ to soh^, as be safi- 

posed : that Cromwell used to stop at lhe 
- *i .',..■ ■■;' I 

t Fkooi Piak«rtfiki'i fiiteraiy C»nresponAiace>— 
|830. . 

Vol.. VL r 



worksliop to 4j^t his ball- and playthings 
.mended, and to be amused with h^ jokes 
and Scotch proounciatiou : ^at tliey had 
not met from that time till now : that be 
had retired into Bell's Wynd, lest )t 
should be remembered ttji^t his father be- 
longed to the royal family : that be bad 
no reai«on, however, to be afraid-r-ifor xhfi 
(general had OAly put Iiim in mind .of fiis 
boyish tricks, baf spoken to him \n t^e 
kindest manner, and had given liim some 
moi^ey to drink liis bralth, which he wi^ 
going to do with all ^pc^ition. Next 
Sunday, said Danziel, Cromwell went tp 
the imier church in GUh^ow, St. Muogo*s, 
and |>Uced Uimself with bi» atten^nts in t^ 
king's seat, which was always unoccupied, 
except by strangers. The minister of tl^e 
church was Mr'.Diirham, the author of son^o 
religious books, which are still very popu- 
lar. He was a great Presbyterian, and as 
great an enemy to Cromwell ^ because Ije 
iboMght, and early said, that Cromwe|l 
and iiis friends would be forced^ by t^e 
couvuImou of parties, to erect an absolute 
g(»vemmen:t, tine Very evil they meant to 
remedy. Tlie text v^s taken from Jere- 
miah ; and the commentary upon it, b^ 
allusions, was an invective against Crom- 
well and his fnends, under scriptural 
lancnage and history. During this satire 
they saw a yoimg man, one of Cromwell's 
atreudants, ste|^ -lo the ba^ of his chair, 
and, with an angry face, whisper some- 
thing to him, wlrich, after some words, 
^as answered by a fr^wn j sind the yonng 
roan retired behind the chair, seemingly 
much disconcerted, llie cause of this was 
unknown to- the congregation. It was 
supposed to ,be owing to some intelligence 
of importance which had been just then 
received; but it was afterwards known, 
and generally known, that the following 
Words had passed between them :r— *' Shall 
1 shoot the feUow ?'— " What fellow ?"— 
" The parson.'*— '« What parson T— «« riMi 
parson.*'— <* Begone, sir: he is one fool, 
and yon are another!" Danziel added, 
tliat Cromwell sent for Mr. Durham on 
the very next morqlng, and asked him, 
why he was such an euemy to him and l^s 
frieOdfr-rdeclared that they were not 
. enemies to Mr. Durham— drank his health 
in a glass of wine, and afterwards, it w^s 
said, prayed with him for the guidance of 
tlie Lord in all their doings. ' When 
Charles L. waff in ScotUnd m 1633,: a 
subscription was set on foot for building 
a new hall and library to the Unlversuy 
of Glasgow ; and the king^s name appears 
at the hesid of the subscribers, for 2001. 
sterling. The king, however, was n^t 
able* I ^uppo^e, to pay that suta ; and lie 
cpntraqted some debt^ at Perth, whiph 
. ar^ uupaid v^i tUh v^om^nt. When Crom- 
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"wfll sf rived «t the fnlnctt of hit power, 
he tent tool, to the university, and thef^ 
is below' the kinifs subscription, ** Soitii 
pommuM Protector." One of the ma'gi*- 
traites of P^rth, hearing of this, thought it 
entiflod him to ask payment of t)ie sate 
Vrhioh the' king ha<f' bori>owed Wheii in 
Ihat t^wq. But Cromwell' did not ii»t^ 
to his petition :' and, #heh it 'was nrgisd 
again add again, said with vehemience, 
f'ftave' done, sir, I am not the h^ir of 
Charles Stuart/' To which the other re^ 
^blied with equal warmth, '* I wot well, 
*then, you are his tntromitter— Hihall I say a 
'Vicious intromitter?*' In tlie law of Scot- 
land, intromitter signifies one who takes 
upon himself to manage the estate of a de- 
ceased person, aud who, by that act, 
"renders himself liable for' air his debts; 
knd vichua i% when it is done without any 
'right, and therefore is a vice or iniquity. 
Cromwell, thong[li absolute, did not even 
i:liide him for this freedort), but declAr^, 
that he would never pajr that money'; 
** because,*' said he, " 1 will do things for 
' a learned society, which I will not do A)r 
other societies, and I would have you know 
|his?'» ' . . 



VARIETIES, 



.^Jamractt/us.— The following plan of 

raising seledlings of the beautiful flower, 

'the ranunculus, is from a correspondent 

)n Loudon*s *' Gardeners' Magazine." 

'He say's, I have sowed at all seasons, 

'from' the ist of August' to the Ist of 

'March; I prefer tlie middle or' latter-end 

of October, and the beg;iniiing Of January, 

' to other times/ } sow in bOKes, eight^n 

inches hy eleven incfies, and four inches 

tn depi^ ; k ^11 th^uf fun of Ipamy earth, 

-i^i*d^'tlie suffice leveT, then 1 sow the 

' ieedl about an eighth of an inch apart, 

cover thehiM thin as possible, and Water 

• with a fine l'0<e; I next place the boxes 

Soder glass without heaU tlie' plamts 
sually maVe th^lr appearance in about 

' a moqth ;' I give air day arid nl)ibf, el^cebt 
^n severe flrost ; theh 1 cover up wHh l^trrfw 
maU ; ' vrith such protection th^' youpg 

' plants will eildnre the severest scasoiH; 
mine we^c not injured by the severity 'of 
last ^infer. ' I cleaned the surfaces of the 
boxes from green mpss ih Febhiary, i|nd 
top dressed £em.' r'pi|t the boxes in o^n 
|prOuti<| up to the edgf the sedohd wtpek 
m M^y,'$|nd wa^er dafly until the grass 
beg|m( to witheV. I th^n suffer the boxes 

50 be<^ome (jiiite dry,' and in the middle of 
\^1f I tj^kf them up and preterve^he roou 



in bagtinntil Febmary, when I pHint IhM 
as I do my general stock. In the followi 
ing June they flower Jn great perfection^ 
I am conBdent if florists would adopl thii 
method, that more than half the dDi 
iiowers nn^ P^^ne Wonld soon be 
thrown into mixtnres." 

Giirrfcib.— Oarrick was iip the habit of 
riding on horseback fironi his villa at 
Hampton, to attend the rehearsals at tine 
Richrooiid Theatre, On- one of these oc;- 
dasions, in the summer of the year ITTti, 
■ he came over for the purpose of sdperiii^ 
tending a rehearsal of ** Romeo aiid Ju<» 
liet.*? <^l wa* present. The part of Romeo 
was to be sustained by a yonni; man of 
the name of Cauthorieyi who was a sort ^f 
jnrotigi of Oarrick, and even by some said 
r to be an illegitimate son of hi«*^>not, how« 
ever, that the assertion, as far as I couk) 
Jeam, had any foundation in truth. iHu 
rickfs habit, when listening to thjS ^ebeiVskl 
Of either a i^ew perftmner or a fiew play, 
, was to perambulate the front of the sta^ 
close to^the orchestra, stopping abort and 
strilLing with his sti^ when he had aiiy 
particiUar remark to make. Tiie per^ 
. formance on this occasion did not appeaf 
'V6 he very satisfactory to the great littfa 
i^an, tor he'wa^ ^vtdently ^ett^, am} 
sevcirartimea chepked a rising Tndmatitfii 
fb interfere.' At l^njkth he lost aU patiene^; 
Cantherley was on rae ground making Ma 
. f < last d>ing speoelsT which he was al- 
lowed to deliver wilhonft Interruption^ 
nntil, with the longs of a Stentor, he 
roared out, *f My powers are blasted ."-*- 
'•« Not they, bj^ G^.sir," said GarridE^ 
stopping, leaning both hands npon bia 
atick, and fixing his eagle ieye npon poor 
Cantherley ; *' voa're te vrell as ever ydn 
were in yonr life ;— when n man's povrera 
are blasted, can be bawl load emmgh td 
. be heard hidf a mile o9:''r:^kiogemurim^ 

XtMWUCtWCtB* 

" CftnwseVasHM.— In order to celebrati^ 
weddinirs In CWna, they wM to Gx a day 
oh which aU the yomig men and girls, wiho 
wished to marry, repaired to a place dea- 
tioed fo^' that pmrpoae; The young meii 
gave a statehient of thetr wc^th ; afVer 
which they if^rt divided into three classea 
-^he ridi, thi^ ittiddliug, and the poor. 
The girls aUid' were divided into threo 
olasseft-^the fine, the tolerable, and th^ 
iigly ones, liien the fine girls were givei| 
to * the rich yoipig fnen,* who paid for 
tliem'; the tolerable ^ones to the second 
class of yoong men, who did not pay ; 
snd the ugly ones to the poor, who ted 
with them the money paid by the rich.— - 

Titian. — In Titian alone (be it said 
withttut dlnparagemebt to other pointers)^ 
are collected together almost alflhe exckU 
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iin^ of the ftrt« wbMi «r« fonnd <lu- 
per«ed into loany oUiers. As to inven* 
fion and design, very few have ever e»* 
eeeded himi. In colourinii, Done ever was 
Ins eqoal. To Titian alone must be given 
the palm of perfect colouring. It niajf be 
said of Titian that be almost e((ualled na- 
ture herself; bis figures seem to breathe, 
move, and live. -^ Nortkeott't Life (^ 

,^ AmectUUe nfjSmJUhnn,'^aAtbi$(^, whose 
favourite pursuit was cheqiistry, happened 
oyice to observe a tear gliding, down a 
lady's cheeK ; he endeavoured to catcli it 
on a crystal. One lialf of -tlie drop 
escapi^; hO) however, perceived the 
Other, submitted it to re-agentu, and de* 
tected wliat was then called michrocosmU 
' jtt l t with muriate of soda, and three or 
Cour more saline substances, held in solu- 
. tion. 
. iVeco Fire JEseape.— Darby *s fire and bur*" 
glary alarm, for which a patetft has been 
taken out, b^is the appearance of a ward- 
robe; wires connected with it are i^- , 
lached to the various doors and windows, 
^nd, in the event of thieyes breaking in, 
9r fire taking place, a bell alarms the in- 
mates of the house, and, at the same in^ 
ftant, it lights a ran'dle, and presents i^ 
^blet showing the name of the apartment 
where/either of those disa[greeable agents 
jare carrying on their work of destruction ! 
lAtera^ Gaielte, 

Singular Cas^om.-**- Whenever the tJsrale 
or chief of the Lesgnis, one of the seven- 
ieen Tartarian nations, has a son born to 
liim, the infant is carried round from vill- 
age to village, and alternately suckled by 
every woman wl^o has a child at her 
breast, till the time arrives at which he is 
weaned. The custom establislies a kind 
.ff brotherhood between the prince and his 
.subjects, and very much endears them ta 
.each otlier. 

(rretU jig€ qf tJ^ Ilalum Potntert.— It is 
.^mewhat curious, and we are surprised 
t^li^Uiias not been before remarked, that 
nearly all the Italian painters lived to an 
advanced age. Spenello was nearly one 
hundred ; Carlo Cignaui, ninety-one ; Mi<^ 
chael Angelo, ninety ; Leonardo da Yinei^ 
. seventy-five f Calahresi^ eighty-siz ; Claude 
I^rraine, eighty-two; Carlo Maratta, 
. tigbty-eigbt ; Tentofetti, eighty-two ; Se- 
bastian Kicei| seventy-eight ; Francesco 
Albano; eighty-eight; Ouido, siatyreight; 
.Ouercino, seventy'^iix ; John Baptist 
Crespi, seventyniix } Giuseppe Crespi, 
eighty-two: Carlo Dolce, seventy; An- 
drew Sacchi, seventy-four; Znccharelli, 
eighty-six ; Vernet, seventy-seven ; ttcbi- 
don, seventy-six ; Titian, ninetyrsix. The 
Ibt might be considerably ex^tended.— 



Wtifking tkrn^ Fire.^Wt do hot re- 
laember to have met before any desrrij^ 
tion of the ceremony df walking through 
fire,, which Colonel Welsli witnessed al 
Bangalore, and which will be novel to 
roost of our readers* The coldnel says : 
** I was iiivited .by the , Hindoos of our 
corps to see the ceremony of vtalking 
through the fire, I mounted my horse, ac-. 
compauiedi by Captain Pepper, and roile 
to the spot, in rear of the native liocsit 
where an oblong pit wais prepared, 
eighteen feet by twelve. I am not aware 
ff its depth, because on our arrival it was 
full Of live coals perfectly red hot. A |>ro- 
cession then arrived on th^ opposite side^ 
and evcfry one of them either walked •r 
danced deliberately through the fire 
leogtliwalys, having only two landiqg<fc 
places in the q^ntre of each of th^ smallest 
faces. This fire was actually so intense 
that we could not approach its margin, 
but sai on our horses at a few yards dis« 
tance, watching every motion. 1 had seen 
^a little,^ and heard much more, of t(is 
Strange feat, but never bad such an oppor^ 
tnoity of positive proof before. It was ill 
the middle of the HooTy Peast, add I un^ 
deratood the particuIiS eeremonv Was ia 
honour of the small-pox deitv, Alariamah, 
to whom they sacrifice a dock, before tbev 
tenture in the furnace. Then, besmeared aU 
over with some yellow stuff, thev go back 
and forward, both quick and slow, with- 
out any apparent suffering ; and one man 
Cjirried an infant on his shoulders, which 
did not even cry. llie pnppets of this 
extraordinary show were of all ages ; and 
I saw a very fiu^ boy slip down at the 
landin|g[-phice, and the others pulled him 
up ummured immediately^ I have now 
st^ed the fact from ocular demonstration) 
it remains for chemists to explore the tUL* 
ture of the stutf with whidh thev are be* 
snii^ared, for every Christian will at once 
attribute thiA apparent mijcadato the true 
l^fiuse, and give them doe credit for eveQr 
subtle tricks I never ^conld get any native 
to Explain this i and I suspect that the 
Mussulmans, who can have no interest in 
keeping up the deception, are quite at 
ignorant of the means used as we are."-r^ 
Weiih*8 MiUlmi/ RemitdsceneeM, . ^ 

MuMulipidam, — Such is the burning ta^ 
dale of Jdasulipatam, that the soMiers sajr, 
' there is only a sheet of brown paper be. 
tween it and Pandemonium. Tlie land^ 
wind, of a particular seasoii, eoming over 
a parched plain, resemh^BS air in passing 
.through a furnace* jfiveu the birds fee* 
qnently fall down deatt wl^lt winging thi^ir 
way througb this eastern soiQceo. The ther« 
mometer is sometimes 130^ iStrange to say, 
Masulipatam,. thouah disagreeable, is not 
considered tmhealthy.^jtfoiUA(f iZcvMw < 
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" ff IT him — ^pitch it into him ! Go it, 
boyd— beat him, big one ! lidc dim, little 
one! Harm! — Slash, smash — lib away— 
light and left!-— Hollo!— Clear the way 
there !*-Rii)gl ring!" 
' These, anci many similar exclamations, 
itiay serre to bring before the reader one 
of those ordinary scenes in London — a 
street row; arising, too, out of circnm* 
stances of eqnaAly ueqnent recurrence. A 
gentlekimn, prowling abont Ficcaditly, to- 
wards nightivll in the month of Novem- 
ber, in qae$t of adventures of a certain 
descriptidn, had been offering some im- 
pertinence to a female of respectable ap- 
bea r an ce» whom lie had been following 
tor some minntes. He was in the act of 
patting his arm roand her waist, or taking 
some similar liberty, when he was snd- 
denly seised by the collar from behind, 
Md jerked off the pavement so violently, 
that be- fell nearly at tiiH length in the 
ratter. This feat was performed by the 
woman's husband, vrho had that moment 
rcjotneid h^ Iniving left her only a very 
lihort time before, to leave a message at 
tme of the ooach-offices, while she walked 
M, being hi> liaste. No man of ordinary 
vpirit could endnre snch rough handling 
^ameiy^ The instant, therefore, that the 

{' iroXtrate man had recovered his footing, 
te sprang towards his afsathtnt, and 
-struck him liirloiiMy over the face with hfe 
'mnlirella. The man hmrriediv exclaimed, 
**AVait « moment, sir"— and pnshed hi^ 
=^wife into the shop acQotfiiRg, teHing her 
to stay till he retttmed. A snaH crowd 

'Stood aronnd.- *^Now, by- , sir,^ we 

■ shall see which is the better man f * aaid 
be, again antkkighis nmearance, and 
pnttti^ himself Into a boxing attitude. 
Tliere was much disparity between tlte 
destined combatants. In point botli of 
•kiir and sixe. Tbeniftn last named was 
short In statnre, l^nt of -a sqnare iron- 
biiild ; and it needed only a glance at Ms 
' posture to see he vras a sci* ntific, perhaps 
' a fiiorooghbrcd, bruiser. His antagonirt, 
'dn ibe eontrary, was a tsilll, bandaome, 
well-proportioned, gentlemanly man, ap- 
'parendy not more tlian twenty^tght, or 

• thirty years ohi. Oiving his umbrella 
into the liands of a bystander, and Inrt-. 
rtedly drawing off his gloves, be addressed 
himself to the enconnter with an un- 
guarded impetuosity, Whicfa left Jiim 
M'bdlly at the mercy of his cool and prab- 

*' tbed opponent. 

llie Ittt^'ieemed aridently inclined to 

* t Abcidefd ftom th« Ditfv of a PbyslcisD, in 
Bfaiekiro^V Mtgnioe.-<Ko. CLXXIV. ' 



a while with his man, and contented 
lim'self witli stopping several very hCftvy 
dealt blows, with sa much qnickuesn and^ 
precision, that every one saw " the bi^ 
one had cuMghi a Ttartar^' in the man he had 
provoked. Waieliing his opportunity,' 
like a tiger, crouching noiselessly in pre- 
paration for the fatal spring, tlie short 
man delivered such a* slaughtering left-' 
handed hit fiill in the face of his tali ad- 
tersary, accompanied by a tremendous 
^ doubling-up" body-blow, as in an hw 
stant brought him senseless to the ground.' 
He, who now lay stunned and Mood* 
smeared on the pavement^ surrounded by 
a rabble jeering the fallen ** sweR," and 
exulting at seein* the pfinishment he had 
ireceived for his nni>ertHienee,' which tlid 
eonqoeror pithily told them, as be stood 
over his prostrate fW, wa»4be Honourable 
St. John Henry Efliiigstone, presumptive 
heir to a marqiusate ; and the victor, wlio 
walked coolly away as if nothing had hap4 
pened, was Tom ■ , the prixe* 

fighter. 

.Such was the oceasion of my first intro^ 
dnction to Mr. Effingstone; for I was 
driving by at the time tliis occurrence 
took place ; and my coachuiany seeing the 
crowd, slackened the pace of his horses; 
and I desired Imn to stop. H^rinf^ some 
voices cry, " Take him to a doctor,^ 1 let 
myself out, amiouncfd my profession, und, 
s.eeing a man of very gentlemanly and sii- 
|»eri(»r appearance, covered with blood, 
mnd propped against the knee of one of 
the people round, I had him brought intb 
my carriage, saying I wouM drive him to 
his residence close by, whieb bis- carda 

showed me was in Street. 

we Though much disfigured, and in greut 
pain, he bad not received any injury l^ely 
to be attended with danger, m soon re* 



covered ; but an iniiuitcly* greater annoy- 
ance remained after all the other symp* 
toms had dimippeured— 4ils left kyt was 
sent Into d^^ mourning^ whidi threat* 
ened to last ^ some vreeks; and couM 
any thing be more vexatious to a gay mMi 
about town? for such was Mr. fiffingstonc 
' ^btit no ordinary one. ' He did not belonjg 
fo that crowded class of essenced fops, of 
silly co]U*orabs, Imng in sold .ebaiiis, and 
bespangled with a provision of Hng^, 
brooches, pins, and quifexbig-islasses, ubo 
are to be seen in fine weather gHstening 
about town, Nke fire-flies in India. Ji9 
was no walking advertisement of the sh- 
perlor articles of UU tailor, niereer, and 
Jeweller. No-^Mr. Effingstone wa« really 
a num abeut town, and yet no ptippy. He 
was Worse— an abandoned proitgate, 'a 
systematic debauchee, ajn'trrectalmable re- 
probate. He stood pre-eroinem amidst 
tlie throng of men of fashion, mglailng 
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form of gniit, tttch as Milton rtprettnit 
Satan— 

** Id akoif and gestor* proudly eniineot/* 

among bis gloomy battailens of fallen 
Apirils. He Uad nothing in common with 
the set of men 1 have been alhtdiiif^ to, but 
that be chose to drink deeper from the 
tamefonl and maddening cup of dissipation. 
Their minor fooleries ana '* nangbtinesses,** 
as be termed tbem^ be despised^ A^ for 
actoal knowledge, bis powers of acquisi^ 
fion Seemed unbounded. Whatever be 
read, be made bis own^ good or bad, lie 
never forgot it. He was equally intimate 
with ancient and modem scholarship. His 
kbowledge of the varieties and distinc- 
. tions between the ancient sects of philo- 
sophers was more minutely accurate, and 
more successfully brought to bear upon 
the modem, than I am aware of having 
ever known in another. Few, very few» 
that ever I have been acquainted with, 
conld make a more imposing and effective 
display of the •* dazzling fence of logic." 
fallacies, thougli never so snbtle, so ex- 
quisitely rro^^m^ne to the truth, and 
.oHculated to evadethc very ghost of Aii- 
stoile himself, melted away , instantane- 
onsly before tlie first glance of his eye. 
His powers were acknowledged and. feared 
by ail who knew Itiro — as many a discom* 
"fited sciolist now living can bear testimony. 
Ub acttteness of perception was not less 
remarkable. He anticipated all yon meant 
to convey, before you bad uttered more 
than a word or two. His wit was ra- 
diant, and^ fed by a fancy buth lively and 
powerful, it flashed and sparkled on aH 
sides bke lightning. He had a strong bent 
towards satire and sarcasm, and that of 
the bitterest and fiercest kind. Yet, Mr. 
Effingstone, though such as I liave de- 
scribed him, never itemed to be doing any 
. thing ; no one ever taw him reading or 
writrog, and yet be came into the world 
aufait at almost every thing! All this was 
-attributable to bis prtde, or, I should say^ 
more correctly, his vanity. ** Results, 
not processes, are for tlie public eye,", he 
was fond of saying. And this higlily- 
gifted individual, as to intellect, it was, 
who chose MO track the waters of dissipa- 
tion, to career among their suok rocks, 
shoals^ and cioick«and((, even till he sunk 
and perished in them! By some strange 
• omiasion in his moral conformation, his 
soul seemed utterly destitute of any sym- 
pathies for'virtue } with a fixed inclination 
towards vice, in its most revolting form, 
' and moat frantic excesses. Conceive, duch 
a man as i have truly, but, perliaps, im- 
perfectly^ described Mr. Effingstone — in 
the possession of ;S0O0/« a-year-r-perfvctly 
bis own roaster.i.witlj a fine pecsou and 



raoiC fasciaatiiig namieiB— capable of ac- 
quiring with case, every fashionable ac- 
complisbmen^^tlie idol, the dictator of 
all he met— and vrith a daszKng circle 
•f friends and relatives :— conceive for 
a moment such a man as this, let loose 
MpoH the town / Will it occasion wonder if- 
the reader is told how, a two or three, 
years absorbing, reckless .devotion — to 
was incapable of any thing but in exlrtmsB 
^*to the gaming-table, the turf, tlie cock- 
pit, the ring, the theatres, and daily and 
niglitly attendance on those banots of de^ 
toatable debauchery, which 1 cattnet .foal 
my pen with naming, had conduced, ia 
the first instance, to shed a bate of in- 
distinctness over the multifi|rioHS acqniffe* 
agents of his earlier and better days-^that 
his soul's sun shone in dim disoelpurtd 
rays through the fogs — ^the vanlt-vapoors 
ef profligacy — that prolonged desaetnde 
was gradually, though uiiheededly» be-i 
Bumbing and palsying bis intellectoal Ai* 
cnlties ?— that a constant *< fetdiag oa 
garbage'* had vitiated and depraved bis 
wtiole system, botli physical and meatal? 
— and that^ to conclude, there was a la« 
meiitable, an almost incredible, contrast 
betweeen the glorious being, Mr. £ffiog- 
stone, at twenty-one, and that |KM>r 
faded creature — that prematurely sopeffw 
annuated debauchee, Mr. Efitogstoiie, at 
tvrenty-seven ? I have thus attempted te 
give some faint idea of the intellectnal 
xsliaracter of one of the most extraoirifinary 
vmrag men that have ever flashed, meteoiv 
like, across the sphere of my- owa ob« 
servation. Not that in the ensutiig pages^ 
it will be in my power to eahibit liim 
such as be has been described^ doing and 
uttering things wor tliy of bis f reat powen. 
Alas, alas ! he was '* failea, fUicn, failenf* 
firom tbataltitnde leog before it became 
wi^ province to know him pref^tionallv* 
His decline and fall are alone what remaia 
for me to describe. 

The reader Is acqnaiated with the cir- 
cumstances attending my first professional 
. acquaintance with Mr. Kffingstoae. Those 
of tite second are in perfect keeping. He 
had been prosecuting an enterpirise of 
sedustUm, the interest of which was, in bis 
eyes, enhaaeed a thoasandfoM, jou dis- 
covering that the object of liis illicit at- 
tentions was— married. Slie was^-I un- 
derstood, a very handsome, fasbioaakkfte 
woman ; and she fell<— for Mr. Efi&ugittone 
was irresistible i He was atletiding one 
of their assignations dne night, wbieh sbe 
was nneypectedly unacble to keep ; and he 
waited so long at tIte place of meeting, 
but slightly dad, in the col^ and tuelemeat 
weather, that when he retarfied home at 
an early hour in the morning, iutensely 
chagrined, he felt iqclined to be very ill. 
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He conld not rit€ to breakfast. He' grew 
rapidly worte ; aiMl wben 1 was summoned 
to bis bedside, he exhibited all the symp- 
toms of a very severe infiammatioii of the. 
lungs. One t>r two concomitants, snch as 
will succeed in stinsing your men about 
town into sometking like reflection^ brief 
and futile tlmugh it be, contribnted to ac-* 
eelemte the inroads of his dangerous dis- 
order. We were compelled to adopt such 
powerful antiphlogistic treatment as re-^ 
duoed htm to within an inch of his life. 
Previous to, and in the course of/ this ill- 
ness, he ^sthibited one or two character-* 
istic traits. 

' ** Doetor-«is delirium usually an at«> 
temtant on this disorder?** he inquired 
one -mornings I told him it wa8«^very 
frequently.' 

'* All ! then I*d better bite ont my 
tongue i for, d-^=n it ! my life won*t bear 
ripping up \ I shall say what will horrify 
yon .all I Delirium blackens a poor fellow 
sadly among hir friends^ doesn't it ? Bah* 
bling devil — wliat dten silence it? D—— n, 
if you should liear me beginning to kttfut^ 
suffocate me, doctor. 

** Any chance of my givii^ the &rbat 
CUT this time, doctor, eh^' he inquired 
tlie same evening, with great apparent 
nonchalance. Seeing my pnzeled air-x.for 
I did not exactly compreliend the low ex- 
pression, ** great cor'-^he asked quickly, 
«< l>octor, shall I die, d*ye thhik r 1 loMf 
hinv I certainly apprehended great danger, 
for his . symptoms began to look very 
serious. *' I1|en the ship mnttt be dearea 
for action. What is the best way of en* 
tnring recovery, provided it is to be ?** I 
told him that, among other things, he nmsi 
be kept very quiet— must not have iAi 
inind excited by visitors. 

** Nurse, please ring tlie beH for Oeoi^fe',^ 
jaid he, <* suddenly interrupting me. The 
man in a few moments answered the sum- 
mons. <* George, .d*ye value your neck, 
th?" The man bowed. <' Then, harkee, 
fee yon don't let in a living soul to- see 
ne, except the medical people. Friends, 

relatives, mother, brothers, sisters, d ^n, 

sirrah! shut them all out — And, harkee, 
dons especiallv. If " , should come, 

•nnd get inside the door, kick him out 

again ; and if -— comes, and , 

and — , tell them, that if they don't 
mind what they are about, d— n them! 
Vn die, if it*s only to cheat Uiem." llie 
man bowed and retired. " And — and— 
doctor, what else ?" 

'* If yon should appear approaching 
Yonr end, Mr. Effingstone, yon would al- 
low ns, perhaps, to call in a clergyman to 
assist you in yonr devo— — " 

«« Wliat--eb— a parson ? Oh, it ! 

. no, no— out of the question— noa ad rem, I 



assure yon," be replied, bastil5t* *' t^*y^ 
think I can't roll down to hell fast enougli^ 
without having mv wheels oiled by Ih^t 
hypocritical humbug? Don't name it 
ag^iln^ doctor, on any account, I beg.'* 
He grew rapidly worse, but ultimately re- 
covered. His progress towards conva- 
lescence w^s by very blow s.teps ; for the 
energies of both niintf and body had been 
dreadfully shaken. His illness, howcvery 
had worked little or no alteration in hiji 
moral sentiments— or, if any thing, fyr the 
worse. 

«* I> won't do' at all, will lit, doctor ?*? 
said Mr. Effingstone, when I was vi8itin|r 
him, one morning, at the house of ji title^ 
relation in -^ — Square, whitlier hehatt 
been removed to prepare for a jaunt to 
the continent. '* What do you allude to« 
Mr. Effingstone. J0iai wont do?" I 
askedf for I knew not to wbat he «^luded|^ 
as the questiaii was the first break of 
a long pause ia our conversation, whicl^ 
bad been quite of a miscellaneous chaf 
racter. fflidt woii't do? Why, the sort 
of life 1 have been lieading about to#tt 
the^e two or three last years," [te replied.' 
*' By G — f doctor, it hais nearly wound 
me UB, has it not V* 

** indeed, Mr. Effingstone, yon hav^ 
been within a hair's breadth of your, 
grave."-^** Aye," he exclaimed wim m. 
sigh/ rubbing his hand rapidly over ht^ 
noble forehead, *' 'twas a complete toss 
vtp whether 1 should go or stay! But 
eome^ eome, the good ship has weathered 
the tttorm bravely, tbOu|^ she Aos been 
battered ar little in her tinliers !" said lie^ 
striking his breast/ ** and sfae^f fit for seaf 
again already^ with a little Caulking,* that 
is^ Heigho I what a d<^^ fool illness^' 
makeff a nanf I've had some of the 
strangest, ' oddest twingin^s-— such gleaii|s 
and visions ( What d'ye think/doctor, I've 
bad dinging in my ears night and day, likd 
a d— d church bell ? Why, a passage 
from old Persinsyand this is it (you know 
1 was a dub at Latin oueey doctor), rotimdir 
wef 

. * MaMc PKttr divuilo ! tilwos pteire tynimoff 
H«ud al)a'>Atioh6 veiii, qoBm diM libido 
M«verU ittjceuiuin, ferveati liucU veiMDoi 
— Virtulem vidtaoi-^intabescantqae isiicta!* 

True and forcible enough, isn't it?" 

" Yes," I replied/ and expressed my 
satisfaction at bis altered sentiments. 
" He might rely on it,'' 1 ventured to 
assure hint, *' that the paths of virtue, of 

religion" 1 was guing too fast. 

'' Pho, pho,- doctor ! No humbug, I 
beg— come, come, no humbug— no non-* 
sense of that sort I I meant .nothing of 
the kind, I can assure you ! Tin a b^ter 
Bentley than yon, I seel Wha| d'ye 
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Ifainik is lliy reading of ** virtatem Tt- 
jdeaiit r* why— let tiiem get wives when 
jdipy*re wmn otit, abd want nnrsinc How- 
ever, what do yod think is $be n^shbt of 
the whole^the practical point-^the wind- 
ini; np of a Airs— the balancfng of th^ 
"books-— be delt||;hted in accnmtilations of 
•thift sort— ^ the shutting np of the Tolnme, 
1eh ? D— «! Vm going to get married — 
'lam, by —I' Tm at dead l^w-water 
mark in mone^^matters-— and, in short, I 
repeat it, I intend jTo marry — a gold bagl 

-'A good move, itil^ ft ? Bnt, to be candid, 
1 can't take all the creditf df ^ thing to 
myself, either, having been a trifte bf^ed, 

' gullied, badgettd into it bv the family.^ ' 
Mr. Effingstone sbetit two' or three 
months in the sonth of'Fratices and not 
long after his return to England, witli reL 

' stored -health and eilergies, he shsgled ont 
ifrom among the many, many women wl»p 

^yonld have exnlted in beil^g an ot^ept of 
the attentions of the accomplisWd, the 
.celebrated, Mr. Effingstone, LadyE— - 

' ' ■ ■■ , the very flower of English aristo- 

' pratical beanty, dangliter of a distinguished 
)>eer^ and 'Sole heiress td the hnmense 

' estates of an aged baronet In -y-^ shire. ' 

;' Tlie lihceasingexolnsive attentions ex- 
acted from her suitor by this haughty 

^ young beauty, bpt-r^ted for A while as a 
salutary check upon Mr. Effingxtone-s 
Reviving propensities to dissipation. ' As 
soon, however, as h*e had ^''run down the 

' jgame,'* as he called it,'knd the young lady 

' ivras so far compromised ib the eye^ of the 

• world, as to render retreat next ^o imr 
' ^b^sible, he besah to slacken in his at*- 

tentions; iiot, Iiowevef, so palpably and 
' Visibly as to alarm either h^r ladyship or 

• any of their mutual rehitions or friends. 
He compensated for the attentions he was 
obliged to pay her by day, by the most 

' extravap^ant nightly excesses. Tlie |>ur« 
suits or intellect, of literature, and pht- 

• losophy, were utterly and Anally discarded 
^and for what \ For n^allowing swinishly 
in the foulest sinks of depravity, herding 
Imiong the acknowledged outcasts, com- 

' toiingling intimately^ With the very scum 

• and refuse of society, battening on the 
k'ottenneSs of obsi^enity, and revelling 
bmid the hellish orgies celebrated mghtly 
m baonts of nameless infamy. Gambling, 
gluttony, drunkenness, harlotry, blas- 
phemy !' f • ♦ • • * 

[I cannot bring myself to make public 
the shocking details with Which the ^e 
following pages of the dlar^ aife occupied. 
What follows must be given ^niy in a frag- 
mentary form.] ' ' 
' Mr. Effingstone, one morning, accom- 
panied Lady E and her mother to 
one of the fkshtoiiabie shops, for the piir- 



pdse of aiding the former in hefr choice tif 
some beantifnl Chinese toys, to complete 
the ornamental department of her bou- 
doir.' After having purchased some of 
the most * spletijt^id and costly artirlef 
-wbicli Imd b«en exhibited, the ladies 
^rew on tlieir gloves, and gave each an 
arm to Mr. Effingntone to lead them t^ 
the carmge. The footman was letting 
down the carrilge steps, when a very 
young woman, elegantly dressed, wh^ 
liappened to be passing at that moment, 
seemingly in a state of deep dejection; 
suddenly started on seeing Mr. Efling. 
stone, placed herself between tbem at^ 
•the carriage, and lifting her clasped 
hands, exclaimed, in piercing accents, 
** Oh, Henry, Henry, Henry! how 
pruellv you have deserted yonr poor 
piAed girl! What have I done tl> de- 
ferve it? I'm broken-hearted, and can 
rest nowhere i Tve been walking np and 
down M-^-* Street nearly three boors 
'tliis morning to get a sight of yon, but 
conld /loti Oh, Henry! how differently 
yon said you would behave before yon 
brought me up from — ^shire !'* All this 
was littered with the impassioned vehe- 
mence and rapidity of highly excited feel- 
ings, and uninterruptedly; for both Lady 
E-r— — and her mother seemed perfectly 
petrj^ed, and stood pale and speecMest 
Mr. Effingstone, toa, was for a moment 
thnoderstrock ; bnt an instant's reflection 
showed bUn the necessity of acting wiil| 
decision one way or another. Hmngli 
deadly pale, he did not disclose any otbef 
fymptoms 6f agitation ; and with an a|* 
sunied air of astonishment and irreeog. 
nition^ exclaimed, concernedly, ** Pooi 
creature! unfortunate thing I Somestranga 
miaiakc this !'^ ' . ^ 

'' No, no, Mr. Effingstone, ' replietf 
Lady E -- ^ / s mother with excessive 
agitatioii \ ** this verj[ singular— Strang^ 
affair -if it it a mistake — liad better b^ 
SiM right on the spot^ Here, young won 
man, can yon tell me what is the name ot 
this gentleman ?'* poiiiting to Mr. Effiiigo 
stone. ' »}.J ' 

'* Efiings^one-^Eflingstone, fo bf surf, 
ma*am," sobbed tbe girl, looking implor- 
ingly at hini. The instant she^'hlsd uttered 
his name, ' tlie two ladies, dreadfully agi^ 
tated, witlidriew their ^arms from his, abd 
with the footman** awistanee, stepped, intd 
their carriage and drov^ off" rapidly, leaving 
Mr*. E^ngstone bowing, kissing bis hand, 
and bsiuring them that he sbonid ** soon 
settle this absurd affair,** and be at — ^ 
Street before their ladyships. They heard 
bim not, however for the instant the cam* 
age had set off*. Lady ^' " fainted. 

** Yonng woman^ yon're onite mistaken 
ID me— I ntver mw yon betprc. jiere i^ 
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niy eaitl-^M!«ine to ni^ at eight to^MgliV^ 
he addfd, in an HDder tone, so at to be 
iieard by none but ber be addressed. She 
took the lifnt, appeared paciHed, and ea«h 
.withdrew different ways-^— Mr. Effiofstoae 
jdmoit suffQeaied with suppressed exe- 
crations. He fldng himaelf islo a backney- 
^t}oaeb, and ordei-^ it to — -^ Street, i»- 
;tending to assnre Lady » with a 

•mile, tliat be had instanfly p«t aa end to 
the riUicHlotis affair." Hk kneck^ liow- 
.ever, brengfat htm a prompt ** Not «t 
boHM/' tliongh tbcir carriage had but the 
instant bdbre driven frem the door. He 
jnmped again into the coach, almoat 
gnashing bia teeth with fury, drove home, 
and dispatched bis groom with a note, and 
(Nrdersr to wait an answer. He soon 
brought it back, with tbe intelUcence that 
Lord and Lady ^x*— ^ had given tbeir 
^rter orders to ivject all letters •r 
■sesoages Cirom Mr. JBffingstone. So tbere 
was an end of all hopes from tkot qaarter. 
He .HOW plnoged into profligacy with « 
spirit of almost diabolical desperation. 

He was boi^ng ohe rooming with Btf 
lasco— I think it was— «t the laller's 
.rooms ; and was preparing to plant a hit 
%vbioh tbe fighter bad defied him to 4o, 
ivbtn lie soddenly dropped his gnard, 
tnmed pale^nnd in a moment or4wo, Ml 
fainting into th^ arroa of tbe afttdunded 
boxen He had several days previottriy 
. aaspected himself the sqbject of tndii- 
|KMitten — how conld it be otherwise, keepr 
|ttg soch bonrs, and laving such a life aa be 
^Id^^bnt naC of sa serious a nature aa to 
|irevent bim from geing oat as nsuaK As 
^oon as be had recovered, and swallawad 
^ few drops of spirits and «rater»he drove 
immef tnAendIng to hare sent imaMdiafcly 

{or Mr. , the well-knowa snrgeiMi; 
»n|k ai|>rriviQg at his rooni% he fiinnd a 
IravelKng earriage-andTfour waiting l)iBfiDi>e 
fht door, for tlietpnrpose of conveying 
^tn> instantly to the bed-side of his dying 
,iaotber, in a distant part of Bnglancl» at 
>be wished personally to ciHamnnicate to 
Jiiil^ Bometbing of Importance before she 
jdied; Tliis be learnt from two of. his ae- 
^ladveK, vlio were ^np Btairs giving direc- 
itens to pack up his .clothes, atM tnake 
. /D|lber |Nreparatlons for bis jojirney, so that 
|iotlia^g lAkht det^ lum Arom setting eff , 
$hgt ulAtant lie amvedat bit looms* He 
laas staKled-*-*alanned-HsoQfonnd|td at all 
this. Good Qod,< be tbonght, what was 
to beeeme of him i He was anfit to. imder- 
^e a jonmey, re^piirlng Instant medical 
al^endance, which bad already been too. 
ioDg deferred; far his db^ipation hadal-. 
. foady nwde rapkl tnro^s on bis <onsiti- 
tution* Y-et-^isbal was to be doae? His 
•sitaation was endi «r conld not Ik com-' 
laniiiUtedio l|is ^olhar.aad sistefrinftow 



r^fwt be did not'cboeseto eneoonter tbeir 
sarcastic reproaches. He had nothing for 
it but to get into the carriage with then^ 
go di>wn to •'— r*»hire, and when there der 
vise some pUnsible pretext for retiurning 
instantly to town. That, however, be 
Ibund impracticable. His mother would 
not trost him out of her sight one instant, 
night or day — but kept hi;* band dooe 
locked in hers;. be, wa:i. aUo.surronoded 
by Uie congregated members of tbe familf 
—and conld literally scarce stir out of *Am 
house an instant4 He dissembled hia ill- 
ness with tolerable soceess — till bis aggra- 
vated agonies drove him almost beside 
himself. Without breatluug a syllable l)o 
any one but bis own man, whom he took 
with liim, he anddeniy left tbe house, aa4 
without even a change of clotbev tbrefv 
himself into llie first London coach-<-anil 
by two o'clock the next day was at bis 
own rooms in M — ^ Street, in a truly 
deplorable condition, and attended bv Sir 
■ » and ny%t\L Ninc^ weeks of nn- 

miti^ted agony were pa^d by Mr. £f- 
fingiktone — the virulence of Itis disorder 
ior a long time setting at defiance all tb^t 
medicine coold do« Tliis illness, also, 
broke him down sadly^ and we recom- 
mended to bini a fojourn iii the sonth of 
France— 4br which be set out the instant 
he conld ni^dertake, the Jfluri^ey with 
•afety. 

♦ • • • o ^ 

Alioot seven months from the period last 
mentioned, I received^ one Snnday even- 
ing,, a note, written in hurried characters ; 
and a iMUity glance at tlie seal, which bore 
Mr. EffingKione's crest, filled me with 
sadden yiH{iie appr^nsiona that some 
aiisfortane «r other bad befallen bim* 
, This was tbe aote }*» 

** Dear Doctoc— For God^s sake come 
and sec nw immediately, for J have this 
day arrived in Laa^en from the continent, 
and ^msuff^ring the torti^ios of Mie damned, 
botli in mind and body, Come-reome^— 
in God's name, eome instantly, or I shall 
«o mad» Not a word of my re torn to m^if 
4me till I baye seen you. Yon will find 
me— 4n short, ray man wUI accoumany 
you. Years in agony^ 3t. J. H. Bming- 
stoae» Sunday evening, November, iS^-.*' 

His unexpected return firom abroad-i- 
theobscuro and distant part of the toibn 
(St. QeofgeTs In the Kasf > where be had 
entatiUshed himself— the dreadfnl temwtin 
whifHi his nete wi|s couched, revived, 
certain Ce%rfnlapprehen«i<>ns for bim which 
I had began to entertain before be ^aitl^ 
£nghmd«.. I ordered qui mv chariot in- 
stootly 4 bis groom moiii}ted tbe box j to 
.^^ide ^^. 90fiQhoHin^,fn4.w« drove ^yr^ 
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m^iMikf* A ««ddctt MsoNrectiMi «f Hit 
eMii««t8^ •evcHil of the Mien lie UmI 
wHt Bfeialtartir ft«ni Alie fMiMHifttt, at my 
|«qMMy served •to cojrrobDrate my Hortt 
faewi f luul gives Mm i>«rr for loBt— ^ 
Um lime 'my elmmt'dfew n^ epi^OAite tfie 
hommt tPliere he Iradeo mmnitely taken mp 
his ebede. llie^lreet ae4 nM^kbeufkoodv 
Umiigh aet^ltarly ikatmiUe thtougk the 
^•Kt of M Neircmher evening* fcOntrnOed 
etffangetjr wilh.lhe AnttocMtical regionfe 
to which my patient had been aeeHf- 

tem> d* ' i< re* #attflferi)ow^ nnd the 

.bmues were aiiwH, yet oteen and etedit- 
able-lookia^. Gn -enteriiig ^»e. ^, the 
Inedltdy, a f»eraon of ^niet retpectairfe 
appeaUBnce^ told me that Mr. Main/ff-^iof 
aach, H taeeM, was the name he ehofte te 
^o byia these parte-^-had jast retired te 
a««t, at he felt fatigacd and poorly^ and 
ahe was |aft«geing to make liim some grael. 
"1 ee^ced ta hia bedchaaiber immedtateiy. 
4t was a small t)omfbclahly farhiahed 
^aoami the fire was lit, and two candles 
haere iMirning on the drawers* On the hed, 
dhe phnn ehintz cnrtaios of wlrieh weie 
laniy liatf drawn, lay -« St. John Henry 
i£ffiagatooe. I roast paaaea moment to 
'describe his appearaiiee, as it strnektne 
wt fint loeking at him« It nay be thoaght 
jraHier faMetehed, perha^, but I could 
■ot help compariag him, in my own mind, 
^o a g^ aet in the mkist of faded tar- 
'«N«M embroidery : the coarse texture of 
' ithe bed-furnitare^the ordtwHy style of 
«the roam — itseoostrained dimensiotts, con- 
(^msted striktagly with the indicatieas of 
>«lagaaoe and fashion afforded by tfie scat- 
.-lered clotlies, toiftat, and travelling para- 
^pheraalia, dec.— the person aad maonetis of 
-Its present oeeapant, who lay on .a bed all 
tossed and tnmblecl, with only a few mi- 
,«|iiles' resfelesBness. A. daasling diamond 
' jTing sparkkd-on the little finger of his left 
iiand, and was the only araaraent he ever 
. ware. There was somethings also, in the 
.snowinessy simplicity, and fineness of his 
.Jincn, which alone might have evidenced 

• the superior consideration of its wearer, 
even were tliat not sufiiciently vinible fai 

•ihe noble, commanding oatUne of the 
tleatares» Med though tliey were, and 
ahriaking beneath the invoads of ilhuess 
and diis^tion. His forehead was while 
' '•nd anifde ; liis eye had lost aorte of its 

• fire^ tliough It gleamed with restless 
•energy; in a ward, tbere was that 
^ease aad loftiness in his bearing, thatiade- 

aefibable mmiiteifHn, which are insepa- 
.xable from high birth and breeding. 80 
;«anch for the appearanee of 4hiags on my 
.eatranee. 

" How are ymi, Mr^ BffingatoaeMiow 
tare you«<my dear air V* said I,si%tuigtloiMi 
iby tlie bedMde. 

Vol. VI. U 



. << Bociai^tlie ^aiat of MH tame ^pot 
bald apaa ine^ lam nadoaev*' l« rephed 



epHed 
gloomily^ ia a brekeli iFoiee^ and aiiteaded 
to me a hand-oeklaaasarble* 

<< Is it as yon ,i4la|>ecteal ta year last 
letter to aw fram lUmen^ Mu Eftna^ 
stoned' I inqnireo, after a pause, lis 
•hdOkhia beadjdod ca^fertd'hia faee with 
batii Imnds^ bat Ai4de lae <fie aaaaoerv 
Sitinkmg ite mm in tears, I aM, in a 
aeothing tone, "(Came, ek>me, aiy dehr 
air, don't be carried aarajy ; AmV— ^— 

'' Faiigh I do yott take mc tar a patina 
child, or a woaran, doctor f L>oa*t saspeet 
aae again of each contemptible pasiliaai«> 
aiity, low as I am faUrn/' tie replif*d, with 
atartltag stemnean^ r^aioving his handk 
Irom his lace. 

*^ I hope, after all,-tliatmalteroiare aat 
fee desperate as your feara 'Woold penaade 
-yo««** said I, feeling liis puJse. 

^* Docfeeoy 4iaa't delude me ; all is aver, 
I know it is. A horrible death is before 
j&e ; but I. shall meet it lihe a iban. I 
have made my bed, and must lie ntooa 
-it." 

<< Come, coBie» Mr. Ef6a«stotie, donH 
.be 80 ghiomy, so hupdess ; the exhaaated 
{lowers of nature may yet -be ^revived/' 
aaid 1^ afier liaviag aslMrd him taiany qaeo- 
tions. 

** Doctor ■ ■ • , I'll aoon cad that 
strain cf yonrs. *1^ stliy*^ardon mk-4- 
•bat it IS. Reach me one of those candles, 
.please." I did so. << Now, I'll ^hoW 
yon how to translate a pasaage of 1:^- 
aias. 

Tentemuf UntCM :— Imtro iatet lUeuf in ore 
PlOre, quud hau4 dece&t plebeia nderotieU. 

<' Bh, yon ^ecOUeet it? Well, toakl-^ 
What aay yon to this; isn't it fHghtfhlf 
he asked bitterly, raising the candle, th$t 
-I might look into his moutli. It Was, 
-alas ! as he said ! In fiict, his «krhole con- 
stitotion liad been long tainted, and ex- 
hibited symptoms of soon breaking «ip al- 
together! I feared, from the period of my 
attendance on him during the illness whk)h 
drove liim last to Che continent, that it was 
beyond ^iman po«ver to thslodge the 
harpy that liad fixed its emel faags 
•^eeply^ inextricably in his vitals^ Conn 
it be wondered at, eten by liimsetf ! Wei- 
lect, tn tlie first instanee, added to a pel- 
aeveting course of profiigaey, Inid daomod 
liim long, long berore> to pi^matore aitd 
itorrible decay ! Arid tbongh it can scarcely 
be credited, it is nevertheless the fiict ; 
even on the continent, in the character Of 
a shattered invalid, the tnfatiiated anm 
'-resumed those dissolute ceart^s which, in 
Enahind, had already harried him almoit 
to death's door I 
"IHygaod Oad, Mr« Efiogstoael". 
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imiaired, almost paratysed with AmaKe- 
ment, at hearing hiip describe recent 
scenes in wliich he had mingled, which 
would have made e vep satyrs sknlk ashamed 
into the woods of old, ** bow ctuM you 
bave lieen so iDsanc, so stark staring 
madr 

«* By inf tinct, doctor, by instinct * The 
nature of the beast !V he replied, through 
liis closed teeth, and with an nnconscion» 
clenching of his bands. Many ioqniries 
into hb past and present symptons fore? 
warned me that his case would probably 
be marked by more appalling featarea 
than any that had ever come under my 
care ; and that there wa»' not a ray of 
^ope that he would sui-vive the long, lin* 
gering, and maddening agonies, which 
*^ere ^* measured out to him from* the poi- 
aoned clfaliceT which he liad *' commended 
to his own lips.V At the time 1 am speak.- 
ing of, I mean when I paid him the visit 
alK>ve described, his situation was not far 
from th^t of Job, described in chap* xx. 
▼• 7, 8. 

He shed no tears, and repeatedly strove, 
bnt in vain, to repress sighs with which his 
breast heaved, nearly to bursting, while I 
pointed out— in obedience to his determi- 
nation to know the worst— some portions 
of the dreary prospect before him. 

** Horrible I hideous V* he exclaimed, in 
a low broken tone, his flesh creeping from 
head to foot. '* How shall 1 endure it !-^ 
Oh, Epictetus, how V* He relapsed intp 
silence, with his eye9 fixed on tlve ceiling, 
and his hands joined over his breast, and 
pointing upwards, in a posture which I 
considered supplicatory. I rejoiced to 
•ee it, and ventured to say, after much he- 
sitation, that I was delighted to seeiiim at 
latit looking to the right quarter for sup- 
port and consolation. 

** Bah !" he exclaimed impetuously, re- 
moving his hands, and. eyeing me with 
stermaess, almost approaching fury, ^' why 
.will you persist in pestering your patients 
with twaddle of that sort? — '* eandem 
temper cancnt cantilenam, ad nauseam 
usque'* — as though you carried a psalter 
in your pocket f Wlien } want to listen to 
any tiling of that kind, Why^ TU pay a par- 
son ! Haven*t I tide enough of horror to 
bear up against already, without your 
bringing a sea ,of superstition upon me ? 
No more of it— no more— !ti8 foul. I look 
for support to the energies of ray own 
mind — the tried disciplined energies of my 
own mind, doctor— a mind that never 
knew what fear was — that no disastrous 
combinations of misfortune could ever y«t 
shake from its fortitude ! What but tfiU 4s 
it that enables me to shut my ears to the 
whisperings of some pitying friend, who, 
kimwing what hideous tortures .await me, 



hat stepped oiit of hell to come and advlstf 
me to sweiiet—'EhV* he inquired, his eye 
glaring on me with a very nnnsaal expres*' 
tion. ** However, as religion, that is^ 
your Christian religion, is a subject oil 
which you and I can never agrees— an old 
bone of contention between us — why, the 
less said about it the better. Its nseless to 
irritate a man whose mind is nrade np; 
1> — n it I I shall neter be a beRever — ma^ 
I die tirstl" he concluded, with angry veT- 
hemencc. 

The lemainder of the interview I spent 
in endeavouring to persuade him to re^ 
linooish his present unsuitable lodgingfg 
and return to the sphere of his friends 
and relaitions — but in vain. He was 
fixedly determined to continue in that otv* 
score hole; he said, till tliere was abooi 
a week ot* so between him and death*, and 
then he would return* '^ and die in tlie 
bosom of his family, as the phrase was.?* 
Alas ! however, I knew but too well, that 
in the event of his adhering to that resolu^ 
lion, he was fated to expire in the bed 
witere he then lay ; for I foresaw bnt tob 
truly, that the termination of his illnesi 
would be attended with^ circnmstancei 
rendering removal utterly impossible. He 
made me pledge my word that I vrould 
not, without his express request or sano^ 
tion, apprize any member of his family, 
or any of his friends, that he had relumed 
to England. He begged me to prescribi^ 
him a powerful anodyne draught, for thsft 
he- could get no rest at nights ;' that all 
intensis racking pain was gnawing all hiy 
bones frofn morning to evening, and froni 
evening io morning ; and what with thit 
and oUier dresrdrnl concomitant*, he was, 
he said, '' siifierii»g the torments of the 
damned, and perhaps ^wor6e.*' I com- 
plied with liis request, ^d ordered htm 
also many other medicines and applica- 
tiouK, and promised to see him soon in thd 
mornipg. 1 was accordingly with hiln 
about twelve the next day. He was sitt- 
ing up, and in his dressing-gown, before 
the tire, in great pain, and suffering nndei* 
the deepest dejection. He complained 
heavily of the intense and nnremitting 
agony he had endured all night long, ana 
thought that from some cause or other, 
the laudanum draught I ordered had 
tended to make him only more acutely 
sensible of the pain. ".It is a peculiar 
and horrible seuvation ; and I cannot give 
you an adequate idea of it,*' he said : ** it 
is as though the marrow in my bones wei>e 
transformed into something animated— 
into blind worms, writjijng, biting, and 
'stinging incessantly**— and he shuddered, 
as 1 did also, at the revolting comparison* 
He put me ifpon a minute exposition of 
the rationale of his disorder : and if ever 
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I #M at m lots for adequate expresnions 
or illustrationsy he supplied them with a- 
readiness, an exqaisite appositeoess, which, 
adiied.to bis astoni«liing acuteness in com- 
prehending the most strictly technical de- 
tails, tilled me with admiration for his 
great powers of mind, and poignant regret 
at titeir miserable desecration. 

^ Well, I don't think yon can give me 
any efficient relief, doctor," said he, '' and 
I am therefore bent on trying a scheme of 
my OMm." 

^'Aad what, pray, may that bef" I 
inquired curiously. 

** ril tell you my preparations. I've 
ordered— by ~! — nearly a hundred 
weight of the strongest tobacco that's to 
be bonght, and thousands of pipes ; and 
with these I intend to smoke raynelf into 
stupidity, or rather insensibility, if possi^ 
ble, ttU I can*t undertake to say whether 
I- live or not; and my good fellow,- 
George, is to be reading me ' Don Quixote' 
the while." -Ob, with what a sorrowful 
atr of forced gaiety was all this uttered I 

One sudden burst of bitterness I well 
recollect. I was saying, while putting on 
my gloves to gO| that I hoped to see bim 
in better spirits the next time I called. 

«* Better spirits P Ha! ha! How the 
— • can I be in better spirits-~4in exile 
from society-^and absolutely roUing away 
here— ^ such a contemptible hovel as 
tliis ---among a set of base-bom brutal 
savages?— faugh! fanghl It does need 
something here — here," pressing his hand 
to bis forelieadf *' to bear it— aye, it 
does!** I thought bis tones were tre- 
mulous, and that for the first time I had 
ever known them so— and I could not 
help thinking the tears came into his eyes ; 
for he started suddenly from me, and af- 
fected to be gazing at some passing ob- 
jects in the street, 

[Then follow the details of his disease, 
wtiich are so shocking as to be unfit for 
any but profeuional eyes. They repre- 
sent all the energies of his nature as 
shaken beyond the possibility of restora- 
tion—his constitution thoroughly polluted 
—wholly undermined. That the remedies 
rcsprted to had been almost more dread- 
fol than the disease— and yet exhibited An 
vain ! In the next twenty pages of the 
Diary, the shades of horror are repre- 
sented as gradually closing and darken- 
ing aronnd this wretched victim of de- 
bauchery; and the narrative is carried 
forward through three months. A fow 
extracts only, m>m this portion, are fitting 
for the reader.] 

Friday^ January 5.— Mr. Eflingstone 
cotttioiies in the same deplorable state 



described In my former entry. It is ab- 
solutely revolting to enter his room, the 
efBuvia are so sickening— ^so overpower- 
ing. I am compelled to use a vinaigrette 
incessantly, as well as eau de Cologne, 
and other scents, in profusion. I found 
him engaged, as usual, deep in *' Petro- 
nius Arbiter !*' He describes his bodily 
sufferings as friglitful. Indeed, Mrs. — • 
has often told me, that his groans both 
disturb and alarm the neighbours, even as 
far as over the way ! The very watch- 
man has several tithes been so much startled 
in pagsing, at hearing his groans, that he 
has knocked at the door to inquire about 
them. Neither Sir — nor I can think 
of any thing that seems likely to assuage 
his agonies. Evetf laudanum has failed 
us altogether, though it has been given in 
unprecedented quantities. I think I can 
say with truth and sincerity, that scarce 
the wealth of the Indies should tempt me 
to undertake the management of another 
such case. I am losing my appetite — 
loathe animal food-^am haunted day and 
night by the piteous spectacle which I 
have to encounter daily in Mr. Effing* 
stone. Oh, that heaven would terminate 
liis tortures —surely he has suffered enough. 
I am sure he would hail the prospect of 
death with ecstasy ! 

^FVulay, 26.— Purely, surely I have never 
seen, and seldom heard or read, of such 
sufferings as the wretched Effingstone's. 
He strives to endure them with the forti- 
tude and patience of a martyi^— or rather 
is struggling to exhibit a spirit of salten, 
stoical submission to his fate, such as is 
inculcated in Arrian's ** Discourses of 
Epictetns," which he reads almost all day. 
Uis anguish is so excruciating and uniu* 
terrupted, that I am astonished how he 
retains the use of his reason. All power 
of locomotion has disappeared long ago. 
The only parts of his body be can move 
now are his fingers, toes, and head— 
virhich latter he sometimes shakes about', 
in a sudden ecstasy of pain, with such 
frightful violence as would, one shoolil 
think, ahnost suffice to sever it from bis 
shoulders t The flesh of the lower ex- 
tremities— the flesh . . . . ' . 
Horrible! All sensation has ceased in 
them for a fortnight! He describes the 
agonies about his stomach and bowels to 
be as though wolves were ravenously 
gnawing and mangling all vrithln. 

Oh, my God ! if ^' men about town,'' 
in London, or elsewhere, conid but see 
the hideous spectacle Mr. Effingstone pre- 
sents, surely it vrould palsy them in the 
pnrsnit of ruin, and scare them into the 
paths of virtue ! 

TWsday, 31. — Again I have visited that 
scene of loathsonwoess and Imrror, Mr* 
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G^orj^ told me be had b«e« r»vi|>g 4^^ 
liriously «U ni(^t lewg^ . L fdwnd liuiv iri- 
cjr«dibly al^i^«4 in cottnif nsmce* >o miieU 
sp, t4iat i &lM>i|ld hmpdly liave r«oogiiU«d 
Iiifi, fea^ives^ He was nu^BibUng^ with Ih«c 
e^efl( clpscdi, v^^exk I eatei edi tl^e r«oin. 

** U4)cWx !" kie ex<»la4iiiied, »s.8ei9n a&be 
saw mis. *' H*s tt9 nae- keie^ng h^ Ihw 
d^mned^ CaiKse a»3^ longer^. hu«iatt »«ttw« 
Mwn*t bean it! D - m j .» i j a l Vuk goinf? 
d^iwQ^ to Hi«L^f I am!" 8«ul li«« abnoftl,. 
yfi\iip% 99\ Uke vK^v4t. *^ Why/' l># con- 

If f^ ayi s«if-c«nMol» *^ wM 19 it Ikal Ium 
I9addene4, me* ^1- niy li^> aid left me 
so^ei: ooiy at, tills gba»tly boiir— too iate ^'' 
Iv. «^ut ten Hkinotea ime, neitliev 9^ na 
b^vMig broj(ren tbe sikeQ«e oC (be interval^ 
hff %aid^ in^ a calmer tgtaes '^ Docto>r, 1^ 
^904 enffigh te wipe ii^' fefvebe^*-^wiU 
yo« ^' I did so. '^ ^(mi kiM»w betle#» 
tlpfitor, of cojM^ae, tbM to altafeb a«y i«ir-, 
portwee to the noiiaensii^al landings ex>* 
x^rt/ed^ by d^b^bed age«i«s, eb ? DienH 
<%ing ii«op)e, a^ lea»ii tbQ#e ^€^ die in 
gFea.^ pauii almoa)fc always ex^iessc tbeB>^ 
s(9lveS;S^^ H»w apt sHifkerslitioP' bto tear 
ita disi»«l fla^ o^cf tbe uieAtrate eaevgiea 
ojPo9e*ft «(Mii, wlien tUe UdjF ip«rafibed by 
tortures like mine/' 

" ■ "^ wa»; in- » 9tNng«}y 

ay ; for tbe^^ b«> con*- 

ftpily dea«rib«ed by tbc^ 

^** bis eaJm demeanoiuv 

»t«r«a, 994 tbe i^Ut ex*^: 

, asiiiKed me be b«)ie)«ed} 

en be lold me tiia.t biik 

ibea. % tiiw"-r-th»t tbe. 

. '* and be sbenld recmter. / 

Ala% vnuk it e'v^ koown tkat dead. mmUjSedi 

^sU e>r«t> Eeaawed ita life and fauctioaa!' 

liQ bAve saved bimaeif ftom tbe spsiMg o£ 

i| b^mgry tiger, be c<Mild not Iwve maved a> 

f^oA or « ^g^r» and tbat fi»i tlie^ last 

veeb I PooK, poor ^^ Eilingslone begaa^ 

to tbank me for »y attentieoa to, bif» 

dwriisgbis i\}u«m i 9aid^ be>' owed liisilif*. 

to my consiunmayte, skill j'* be wonidt 

** trumpet my 6mM to tbe Aodes^if h 

aii€ceeded in- bringini^ \mn tbrougb." 

<* It , ht^fi beea a very borrible afiaiiv: 
<)oct)or<-4HisoiHitP' said be. 

'< Ve«y» veryi^ Mr> KHag/itQim ; and it 
lib ni^ diitjt W teti you^ tbere is jut bhi^ 
li^f»»or before yom!" 

** Ah ! w^ weli ! I see yoa doq^l waal; 
iiieto be t»o>aai^^e'— t0o:iuipaiient:*-jt*8 
Iwdlyj aeMatr-^very4 Doctor^ wlieol ieavA. 
heM) 1 lei^e it as iM€rt4 man.1 CooKe^ 
does not' tbat fgBU\(y) yon. eb r 

i'coald aoi: belp % 9igii. He womUL b«} 
an altered man, and tbat very diortly 1 He; 
loisloofc thft ftaelingawbitU prompted^e 
•igbk <^< Tfli bml #»> leuMfig a difieMaiife> 



liiye to< wbal I bante led- be&«c»-<«I Mi^ by 

** Mr, EffivgslMie, pardon roe'*-T-^ 

^* Ab'— i. miderv^aiud— ^*twaa a mene*. 
slip of tbe tongMifr-^wbat*» brtrd in .tb«' 
bone, you know." -tt— « 

<< 1 woa not alluding to tiie ootb^ Mr« 
EffiiigMtone; biil^mbai k is m>y daly t»> 
WAsn yon."T-^— p 

«A ^U-r-tbfit rm> not gqbig tJie N^bt wajt 
ro work-^eti? Oil, doolor^ loiak al tbafe 
blessed light of the sun ! Oh, draw wiidc) 
tbe windonHcnrtain, let me feel it on me \ 
What an image of tlie beneficeaee of tbo% 
l>«ily ! A annle Bang from bis face, over 
tbe univer^ V* I drew aside Uie e]Ktaiii.k 
U wao ft cold clear frosty day, and tb» 
sMu bbooe into tbe room with cbeerfoti 
losfre. Oby bow aw/iilly distinct wwMir 
tbe iavagc» wbicii bia.vi'aatedfeatjttreabQd< 
sii ^t a ined t His siwl aeenied to.expaod be^ 
i\eai)b the gonial infloen^e of tbe- sun-^ 
beams ; and be again e»pt«Mcd bia eoni^ 
de«l expeetatieno of recovery. 

<^ Mr. EtftogsloBAy do not persisfc ua. 
cbcrisbing &ii^ hopes f Ottce for oU," 
said I, wSli all the dislibepate solemnily I-? 
cottbl tbrow into ray matuier, *' I aeanro^ 
you, in tbe pre aenco of Cod« th^t^ nnleas a. 
nMHaele taktis place, it la ntterly isaipossi- 
Ue for yoo to reoover, or> exeni to. Ias( »• 
week long«« V I tbottgbt it bad killed biafK. 
ttis feaftareSi wbiAened visibly as \ eon*i 
Qb«ded-4iis eye seeaied io« stjik^ andibei 
eyelids, fell. HU lipa presently moved,; 
bnt lUitered no s^fmdk. I thoogbt bo*, 
liad, received, lua death-jitroke, and waai 
immeasiwably sbocked at ita hajving bee» 
ftem nvy bands, even tbeogb i» ihe atsicti 
porformaiico of my^ dutyi. Hatf an bonr^ 
X^mtj however, saw-bkn reatored tOiOeafly* 
tJic same state in wbtcb. bo bad beeo. 
pravioiialy^ 1 bagged; bim lo allow mo tai 
send a clergyman to biBft» xo^ tlie bent:, 
means of soothing and qiiietinie; bis mind ; 
l^' be sbook bcs bead deape^diogly. :l 
pressed my point, and be said delilMw 
ratelyi '^iVa.*' . He mntACfed some sndk 
words* as;'* The Deity baa detcrmiliedt o«i 
my dostmction^ an(| is perariilii^' bifti 
doadls. to mock me with bopea of this, sort 
-*-Le£ me go, then, to my own place!'* la- 
tbia awfoli lutato- of mind I waa compoUedi 
toileftno bim^ I sent » cAeJigymftnito biaft 
birt ho relived to see him, saying^ thatiS 
ho presonned to force bimorlf into tba 
room, lie woo Id f^U itk bia feco> tbetigb bot 
coftld not ric« to bick bim ooti Tboi 
temper* of liia mind bad.ebai^ged lot* 
something ponfeotly daabotieal^ siaoo mft 
i|H«rxiew; wilb liifi^. 

ScOwday, 4</i.— Really n^y. own. bcaltbk 
Is suffering — my spirits are sinking through 
dftilyhoftots Iboiw to eocooxter at £l9t)g- 
's xpo rto itat. Shia. voming^ i axb 
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tQ Uiiu uttering notbifig but gt:oap» tjiat 
shook my* "very soul' within me. He did 
not know me when I spoke to him, and 
took no notice of me wliatever. At length 
his groans were mingfed with such ex- 
IwemcuM aa tMe, i«4ic4tiog Um\ bit 
cli«t»red: fancy UiMi w«D4kir«4 tp i\irm^ 

« Qh!--»ciU!^PltQh it \iM Wni* W^l 
T^eu to two on CriUb !-^JHoi;vibl« It^T^SO. 
4ice ate lo^cied, Wi|iUi)iqg40iw, by ^^-^ i 
Hiiioiit ih«y af(jf-r.Sw6n^ |Aft<imMi./''^*t» 
-«r4<pnf« Uy •*-^^; , , UeciDCyy^-r-fUe! 
y;9» alliuiins.tQ ^ f%vo«^ie r^ce-horsf]-^, 
ivonU't, 'bate M^ ponDil of liia prica ! — ^owt 
Qr9€e 9baM bj^va jiui) for six ii^ndrodi^, 
^oii^-legsy ««i^ look. 9kt theml^^riiere^ 
tkf^Kft s^ it! 9wi)y! a^way! ue«k and. 
neck — ^lo, iit, by — ^ . . ^JUinab ! wbal, 

the • r*8 l>ecoi|ie of ber^^-drQwiied? No^ 

iM>, »A^MUk4t a 6e«d inc^aa,(e tb^t l^t: 
— — - i»! . . Obi horror, bonorv 
hcftrior! Kotie^n^ss ! Oh, Uial wm^ om, 
i«owl(j kiM>ck. m^ on. th«b«4<i» mmI eod vaie !'• 

Such was.. Ibe sMbfttanc^ of whft bft 
lUtei^— it ip(a% in vAin tM- I <rted t«. 
^T«3t tbe. torrent of viiiQ recc^ectipna. 

'/ Doctor) 40CWF9 labftl^dW of ffight !' 
]m 4iLcUim^ m bwr; aftierw^rda-*"^' Wliat 
4'ye tbialf^ b^ippened %9 mc^ U»t. i^ight? I. 
vas lying ber^, with the ir^ b4iro4 very- 
low^ an4 tb« ('^aAidii^ out. George wa«t 
^\wnh 990f fellow, and the woneuiu gone, 
out. to g^t m bonff 's rest alfQ, I was look-t 
img aborts afid suddenly saw the 4ivh out-. 
Ua» of 1^ inbici, s<^» aft it were^ iit tb« 
middle of tUn i:«ofl9. Ti«ere wev« four 
^bftii-St f»ii»tliy vUibl«Y and tbite. gbftsifyt 
^guces e^mft' tbioiigb Mmt d^or aed sat ist 
t^icmy q(ia. by one^ leaving 9m- racemU 
Tb«y beg^p a^ spit of bjiNriiid Hhispt^iagy 
mpfe 14^e ga(H>ki|^-Hbey wai^ dkvjia, ai^di 
t«dJk^e4 aJl<(MH-^M.Y dampftlioa 1 Tb« fonrtbi 
cbak wass f«^ i«f , (li«y Mid^ ^M ^ tb«'e« 
tMriKA ai)d itooked «ie m» tb«^ fac«, Ob I. 
liid<^onsi-^sbftp^les w ■ im m^V* l|«^utlei>«di 
a% sbndd^fipg l^oan*. .,..., r 

Xli«r« toUo»s a« a€«o0»t of hi^ islef « 
irjew wiMi^tw4> broiber*^tb<e oiiiy mftfabeva 
of tb^ family-*<*«fbpm be had at last per** 
wiMed . to be info«'B><d: of bia frigbtfttl 
q<ii»dpti«9n -r- w1h> wo^ld c^iua amd . •«« 
l^mi* • • . He di4 Hule «l«e. than 
K^e . a^d bovly in . a. Uaai^iiMHift 
qoWiiP^, all tb«. )vl«ie tb^ w^ft.ptaf 
sent He seemed hardry to be aware 
olC- the^r bevng, iua biratb«fs, and t^ forget 
tb»^ plafie wliere he- was. He cmrscil 
BW— Vtien 8ir — , his maJl Geor^e^ 
and cUaj:ged us with compassing Xia 
ctteatb# coii«eai^ng his case fsoia hiafaaHly, 
aad checpated us for not allowing him to 
be removed to the west endl c^* t£e towji^ 
In vain we assured bktt tbat bift <gn<MraI 



wm nHaiigr iitipMsUil«.^tiia tiai^ waapastji 
L had otfared U aucts Ha goa*<hed- hiS'- 
teeth, and spit at ns all! ** What! die-^ 
die^DiK io this dawiieil hole^-«-l won't ~ 

die iMirerfrl will go t<» ^t^teet. Take- 

nie offl-- DevitSf tboo, do y»i* caii»e tm4' 
carry me there! — Cooie — oiil, oat upon 
you ! Yon have killed nut, all of yuu ! 
— You're twisting me! — You've put a hill 
of iron o» imq^Vi* dead 1-^aM my b^djfr is 
dead« [ . . . j — George, you wretch I 
why are yod ladliag- lire upon me? — 
Where do you g^et it?— Out — out — QOti-r- 
I'm hooded, with lire !^$corched ! — 
Scorched^ . . Nov-rHM>w for ft daoca 
of devils — Ha — I sf e ! I see ! — I'here'Ss — r- 

and ■ » and -. 1^ among tbeotf — 

What ! ali three of yo« dead^^and damned 
before me ?«^ W— -^ ! Wlier^ is your 
d — d loaded, dice ? — Filled wit^li fire, cb ? 
— . . — So, YOU were the three devils I 
saw sitting at the taMe, eb? — ^Well, 'I 
shall be last — foiit„ d^-e, 1^1 be tbe cJUi^f 
of you !~V1I be ki^g in hell!*' He began 
to shake his head woloAtly from sida to 
side, his eye» glaiing^ like coa^ of fire, ai^d 
his t(ee.th gnashing, 1 never couJd have 
imagined any th)«g half so frigbtfaU What 
with the highly excited stata of ny feel- 
ings, and the boriiHe saents. of d«aili 
which ware di^Tused about the loouft, and 
to which nvt the strangest salta of aas- 
nionia, nsed incessautlyt could render me 
insensible, 1 was obliged, to leave abruptly. 
I knew the last, act ot the black tragedy 
was clohing that night ! I left word wiih 
tlic nurse, that so soon as M.r. Effiugsto^e 
should be released from his misery, she 
should get into a haekaey-coacb, an'd 
come to my honse. I was in bed wbco^a 
violent ringtug of the bell stajtkd laa. It 
was the nurse eome Io (eU'ni« all was ovdr. 
I dressed directly and went to her, I 
asked her when ]yir, Haj^dy a^ii^ed. 
'* Exactly as Dm riook struck thcee,'* 
she replied.. <• George, and 1^ and Mr. 
— — , the aputbiicary, whom wa bad 
sent for oat of the next sttaet, w«re sit- 
tmg and slandiMg rvMiiid the bed. Mr, 
Hardy lay tossing his b.ea4 about for 
nearly 2|n bo^up'y saylog all majiner of liorri- 
ble things. A few, minates before tfiree 
he gave a loud howl, and shouted, ^Hete, 
you wretchek'^wby do yofi \mi the candliea 
out — here — here — I'm rising!' 

•* * God's peace be with yon, sir i — ^Tfie 
Lord have mercy on you.r<-'W'e gr.oanad, 
like people distracted. 

••» Ha— ha^-ha!— 1>— n-^oa!— D— n 
you ali!^l>ying? — D — ^n me I I wau*t 
die !■— I wou't die i-wftjp,— u© !-«rD**ii me 
— 1 wont't — wonH.^'Woa't--— ' aad made 
a noise as if he was choked. We looked 
— yes, he was gone !" — He was interred io 
an obscure disiaaling iNwying-ground in 
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tlie immediate neighbourhood, nnder the 
name of Hardy, for his family refased to 
recognize liim. 

So lived and died a " man about town" 
— and 80, alas, will yet live and die many 
another man abovt town ! 



A RECIPE FOR GETTING FAT. 



** TbbrI*8 nothing; here on earth detervea 

Half of the thoueht we waste about it, 
And thinking but destroys the nerves. 

When we could do as well without it ; 
If foliis would let the world ^ round, 

And pay their tithes aud eat their dinners, 
Such doleful looks would not be fouud. 

To frighten ns puor laughing siuuen. 
Never sijeh when you can siug, 
fiat laogh, like me, at every thing ! 

** One plagues himself about the sun. 

And puzzles on, through every weather. 
What time he'll rise — how long he*ll nin— 

And when he'll leave us altogether^ 
• Now matters it a pebble stone. 

Whether he shines at six or seven! 
If they donU leave the sun alone. 

At fast thev'U plague him out of Heaven 1 
. Never s*ffh when you can sing. 
But laugh, like me, at every thing ! 

** Another spins from out his brains 

Fine cobwebs to arouse his neigh Iwurs, 
■ Aud gets, for all his toils and pains, 

Reviewed, and laughed at for his labours: 
Fame is hit star 1 and fame is sweet ) 

And praise is pleasanter thau honey— 
/write at just so much a aheet. 

And Messrs. Longman pay the money ! 
Never sigh wheu you can sing. 
Bat laugh, like me, at every thing ! 

** My brother gave his heart awav 
To Mertandotti. when he met her ; 

She married Mr. Ball one day- 
He's gone to Sweden to forget her ! 

I had a charmer, too— and sighed. 
And raved all day aud night about her; 

She caught a cold, poor thing ! and died. 
And 1— «m justas fat without her! 

Never sigh when you can sing. 

But laugh, like me, at every thing i 

** For tears are vastly pretty things, 
. But make one very thin and taper ; 
And sighs are music's sweetest strings ; 

But sound most beautiful— on paper ! 
* Thought* is the sage's brightest sur. 

Her gems alone ai« worth his finding ; 
But as I'm not Darticular, 

Please God ! rU keep on * never miuding.* 
Never sigh when you can sing. 
Bat kngh, like me, at every thing ! 

** Oh ! in this troubled woild of ours, 

A laughter-mine's a glorious treasure; 
< And separating thorns tram floweis 

Is half a pain, and half a pleasure : 
And why be grave instead of gay 1 

Why feel a-thirst while folks are quaflTmg ! 
Oh I trust me, whatsoe'er they say, 

Tbera's nothiag half so |[ood as langhing ! 
Never aich when you can sing. 
But Uugu, like me, at every thing !** 

Souvenir. 



THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF HINDOO 
IDOLATRY.f 



There is in this metropolis a mansion of 
very considerable siee and splendour, to 
which, about twice in the twelve mQutlia 
(bftener, however, for other purposes), a 
large concourse of persons repair, their 
obiect being the very legitimate one of re- 
ceiving the monies which become due to 
them at these auspicionB periods of the 
year. The funds from which these pay- 
ments are made, are constituted in rather 
a singular way. They are composed, to a 
great eicteot, of small contributions, levied 
on every man, lady, and child, of these 
realms, who cannot breakfast wiUiont tea, 
or take their soup without pepper. Rut 
there is another branch of the revenue 
which goes to complete tliis annual fund— 
the profits which are derived from enter- 
taiiuuents prepared on a grand scale in the^ 
East Indies, for imposing on the Supersti- 
tion of the Hindoos. W6 are then dts-' 
tinctly alluding to the East India Com- 
pany, and the revenne which it draws. In 
the shape of a tax on the native pilgrims 
in India, who resort, at stated periods, to 
the several temples of their worship in 
that country. By far the most explicit, 
ample, and (as it 'would appear from nu- 
merous eye-witnesses) authentic account 
of the Hindoo worsiiip, as it is practised* 
in tbe Indian dominions of bis Britannic 
Majesty, is that to be found in the work of 
the A bli^ Dubois, litis ecclesiastic is now 
livinir; and his mannscript was thongbt 
worthy of being purchased for 800/. by 
the j^ast India Company, on the recom- 
mendation of some of the first oriental 
scholars of our day. The Company, whose 
muniHoence, in matters of science, out- 
strips the generosity of any other body in 
the universe, granted to the abb^ the pri- 
vilege of printing bis work in Paris, a few 
years ago. It would be impossible for us 
to give a consecutive passage descriptive 
of the Hindoo worship, from this work, 
without grossly violating decency. We 
shall therefore select our extracts from 
British authors chiefly ; and4hose shall be 
such men as can well afford to incur 
the responsibility of diffusing this sort 

i From the Monthly Review.—No. LXIV., of- 
Speech of John Poynder, Esq ^ at a Oeaeml Court 
ot Proprietor^ of the East luoia Company, on Sep- 
tember, 22, 1830, containing Evidence in Proof uf 
the direct £ncouni«rement afforded by the Company 
to the licentious aud sanguinary system of Idolatry, 
and demonstrating tlie net amount of Pecuniary 
Profits derived by the Company from the Tax im- 
posed on the Worsbippers at the different Temples. 
London, 1830. Baldtaxd. 
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of kncvledge altaobgiBt their own conntry- 
inen. 

Mp. Ward, author of the " History, 
Literatnre, and Religion of the Hindoos,*' 
•Viys— 

<* In the year isOri, I was present at the 
worship of the Goddess Doorga, as per- 
formed at Calcutta. Fonr lets of sios^ers 
;were present; who entertained their gnests 
with filthy songs, and danced in indecent 
attitudes before the godde.ns. The whole 
^cene produced on my mind sensations of 
the greatest horror. The dress of the 
singers— their indecent gestures— the abo. 
minable nature of their songs — the horrid 
clio.of their miserahle drums — the lateness 
of the hour — the darkness of the place — 
with the reflection, that I was standing in 
au idol temple, and that this immense mul- 
titude of rational ^nd immortal creatures, 
capable of superior joys, were, in the very 
'act of worship, perpetrating a crime of 
liigh treason against the God of Heaven, 
while they themselves believed they were 
performing an act of merit— excited ideas 
and feelings in my mind, which time can 
never obliterate. 

*' I wonld have given, in this place, a 
specimen of the songs sung before the 
image; but found them so full of ob- 
scenity, that I could not copy a single 
line. All those actions, wbic^ a sense of 
decency keeps out of the most indecent 
English eongs, are here detailed, stfng, 
and laughed at, without the least sense of 
"jBhame, A poor ballad singer in England 
\vonld be sent to the House of .Correction, 
Bnd flogged, for performing the me- 
titorimts actions of Uiese wretched idol- 

jiters.?* > 

* Again— 

** As soon as the welKknown sound of 
the dram is heard calling the people to tlie 
Inidtiight orgies, the dance and the song, 
-'Whole moltitndes assemble, and almost 
tread one -upon another ; and therr joy 
keeps pacewirb the number of loose wo>- 
inen present,' apd the gross obscenity of 
llie songs. ■ Gopalu,' a Fnndit employed 
in the tterampoi^ printing-office, and a 
very respectable man among the Hindoos, 
avowed to a friend of mine, that the only 
'attractions on these^- occasions were the 
women of ill-fame, and the filthy songs and 
dances ;— that their songs were so abomi- 
pable, that a man of character; even 
amotigst tht-m, was ashamed of being 
present; that if ever 'he.(Oopaln) re- 
. inaioed, he coneealed himself in a comer 
of the temple. He added, that a song 
was scarcely tolerated which did not con- 
tain the most marked allosion to unchair- 
lity, while tbone which - were so abomina- 
ble, that no person could repeat tliero out 
of the temple, rec^eived the loudest plau- 



dits. AU this is done in the very face of 
the idol ; nor does the thought, ^* Thou 
God seest me!** ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open 
day, and in the most public streets of a 
targe town, I have seen men entirely 
naked, dancing, with nnblnshing effron- 
tery, before the idol, as it was carried in 
triumphant procession, encouraged by the 
smiles and eager gase of the Bralunins. 
Yet sights even worse than those, and 
such as can never be described by the pen 
of a Christian writer, are exhibited, on 
the rivers, and in the pnblic roads, to 
thousands of spectators at the Doorga Fes- 
tival, the most popular and most crowded 
of all the Hindoo Festivals In Bengal; 
and which closes with libations to the 
gods, so powerful as to produce genet at 
intoxication. I have more than once 
been tilled with alarm, as this idolatrous 
procesiiion has passed my house, lest my 
children should go to the windows and see 
the gross obscenity of the dancers. What 
most be the state of a country, when its 
religious institutions and public shows, at 
which the whole population is present, 
thus sanctify vice, and carry the mnlti- 
tnde into the very gulph of depravity and 
ruin I" 

The acconnt of the female dancers at- 
tached to the temples, we are obliged to 
take from the Abb^ Dubois, as no other 
author has described their real character 
with more confidence. We are anxious 
that this class of the ^' ministers** of the 
Hindoo worship should be completely un- 
derstood, for reasons which will be appa* 
rent before the close of this article. The 
abb^ says, 

*' To every temple are attached female 
dancers, called the attendants of the 
Deity, but really prostitutes; who are 
regularly retained, to grant their favours 
to any who may choose to pay for them; 
although, it appears, they were originally 
confined to tlie service of the Brahmins. 
These profligate women are, however, pe- 
culiarly consecrated to the worship of the 
Indian gods; and every temple of any 
consideration has a band of eight, twelve, 
or upwards. Their official duties consist 
in dancing and singing twice every day, in 
the interior of the temples, and in all the 
public ceremonies besides. Their atti- 
tudes and gestures are lascivious, and op- 
posed to decency ; while their songs con- 
sist of obscene poetry, descriptive of tlie 
amonrs of their gods. They assist at mar- 
riages and other domestic ceremonies, in 
diiiplaying their talent; and employ all the 
time which remain at their disposal in in- 
trigues of infamy : nor is it nnnsnal to see 
the residence of their gods become the 
theatre of their licentiousness. Tbey are 
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tmdt. Some of tiiHn beloiig to reAfi^ota^ 
M« ffifiiiii^ -. «k1 Hierc lire e9tnm^tily 
iomk^i tixn^fnn tliem, prrjtiMMrt vtomtn^ 
who, HI ^r^er to obtiiin m safe if^lhrrramsev 
Biflk« a^vow, v/HU the coiicift-rence of tlieir 
iMMlmMiii^ t« derote tlie cJiUd, if n fi^mitle, 
to the aerviee of the idol. They are Air 
tfrom ^itnmdrriitf ibtn impioiii vow «« re* 
pnj^imiit tb thts lAws of female d^lieacy, or 
the obligntioii of motcnial affection ^ and 
it is certaili, rtiatno nnfavonrable opinron 
attactlws t» tlte parents whose daaghtier 
embraces this course t)f life. Tliese priest-* 
esues of the temples receive a regular «ti.i> 
pend for their official dirties; biit its 
Binonnt is moderate ; and they supply the 
deficiency by the sale of tlieir persons; for 
the aid of which coaimercei they are per- 
fiaps bfttter arq«ainted than ia any other 
conntry with all the arts and rei*oiirces of 
attraction, in the employment of perfmnes^ 
t>f elegant and costly decorations, tlie use 
-Y>f odoriferous flowerR, and abondant jewt. 
eUery, with every t>^er incentive to vo* 
iaptnoiisness. 

*^ At M^iigoHT, in tfie Mysore, a place 
In the soathern vicinity of .Serhlgapatan^ 
is- a temple dedicated to Tipamma, a fo 
male deify ; who has an annnal festital of 
•Itreat celebrity, when the goddess is borne 
'in proces^ioiB, on a superb palinqnin, 
■through the street!, with a male deity be- 
-fore her." 

The remainder of this passage we prefer 
'living, after the ^od example of Mr. 
Poynder, enveloped in the veil of the au- 
4hor*s lanttiage : 

• '^ Ces deux figures, representees entiere- 
ment nnes, sont poshes dans Tattitude la 
pint ^dntraine i la pitdenr, et ii Taide d*nn 
vni6ci«isme, iin movement inlarae kettr est 
'•mprifto^, tant que dure la marcfae du oof- 
4ege. Cc tableau hideux, biea digne de 
la muttirtmie ahruptie qni le contemple, 
•Excite des transports d*hilarite qui se nta- 
nifcste par dcs acclamations^ et des Mats 
de rire." 

" I -bafve never," exclaims the Abbt, 
<^' beheld an ladian procession, without its 
■f>resei]ttrtg me with an image of hell**' 

This testimony will be Sufficient fo d«- 
<«cribr,for general purposes, the character 
•tif the wo^rrtiip which gelieritlly prevails m 
HindostHii. It remains for tis to st^ply 
•an accovnt of the temples in India, and 
•Che rites whioh are'hfrbttimlly prJtdised 
•in them; from i^ich. revenue' is directly 
• levied in the natne, and for the benefit, of 
'the Bast India Oontpany. The edifice 
'>inore plirtfoullarly dedicated to Jiigger-' 
>fiaat, ehnms an itYfiimoas precedency be- 
' fore all the otiier 'atruclures «of the same 
' class. This temple >is- siiaated in that part 
of th« i|>ravioce of ^OnNa^caiked ihittaok ; 



atid 4he dialriet ^nt -beeame'eahjecl: to 
British role during tlie aduiinbtration of 
the M«rqnls ^Vellesley. The -accoant 
Which is given by Dr* ttaohanan of tht 
ceremonies of Jnggernant, so far back as 
l«Hiy reqaires oo ciuimeaiary* 

^ ^y^fgttiiavi, 14 JuHe^ f806. 

'* t have seen Juggernaut. No record 
of ancient or modern hlMtory Ciin give, 
I think, 1 
death, 
side red i 
for the 

devotein > 

no less n 
of Cana 
adorned 
religion 
btions, I 
Which c 

ship. Tl I 

Indeceu i 

sculptui^. s,,,,.- , J 

l)y the sea, in some placen wliitcned with 
the bones of the pilgrims; and another 
place, near the town, called, by the En- 
fillsh, the Golgotha, vdieie the dead bodies 
are cast, and where dogs and vultures are 
ever seen. 

*^ juggerncmty IB June, 1806. 
*' I have witoetted a scene* which I shall 
never forget. The tlirone of the idol was 
placed OB a stupeadens car or tower, 
abont sixty feet in height, resting on 
wheels, whteh indented tive ground deeply, 

•as tliey turned slowly under the ponderous 
machine. Attached to it were six cables, 
of the size and length of a shipVi^cOtble, by 
which the people drew tt-^ along. Thou- 
sands of men, women, and ofaihlren,puUed 
by each cablet infants are made to exert 
their strength in this offlce, for it is ac- 
counted a merit of righteousness to nMHre 
the god« Upon the lower were the priests 
and satellites of tlie idol, snrrouBding his 
throne : there were about one hundred 
and twenty persons in the car altogether. 
The idol is a block of wood, bavins « 
frightfol visage, painted bl«irk with a dis- 
tended montli of a bloody colour: his 
arms ave of igold i and he is dressed in 

■ gorgeous appaKl. Five elephants pre- 
oeded, bearing taweruig flags, dressed in 
crimson catparisons, and'liaving bells hang- 
ing td them. When the worship of the 
god began, a high priest mounted the car, 
and pronounced obscene stansas in tbd 

• ears of the people. A boy was "then 

. brought forth, to attempt something yet 
tnofo laseiviotts ; wlw exhibited ,saah 
gestures that the god was pleased; add 

-4he miiltitiide^ ctiitliBg a Mnsual yoll «f 
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ti|i4mU'i>, it hiopped a»aiii. An a:>cd 
iUini-t»T of the idol tlicii stood up, and, 
witli iiiil(>rci)t action, completed ti^is dis- 
fj^jHtiajr exhibition^ I- felt a conscionsiujs^ 
of fL.i;i;» \v»'oii» in witnessiug. it. I was 
ajip.'iticd »t tite tiia^nicude and iiortor of 
tljL* spi'ctacle.^ Tiic cliaracteiistics of 
MoIocU's worship are obscenity and hlood. 
At'teK ilw tower had proceeded some waj', 
a pilj^rim was ready to offer himself a 
SdcriHce to the idol ; he laid himself down 
in the road, before the tower as it was 
moving along, on his face, with his arms 
8'retclied forwards: the multitude passed 
around him, leaving the space clear, aud 
lie was crushed to death by the wheels of 
the to^er. A shout of joy was -raided to 
the god. He is said to smile when the 
libation of blood is made* The p'^opl^ 
threw money ou the body Of the victimi 
in approbation of the deed. He was left 
tv view for some time ; and then carried 
to the Golgotha, where 1 have just seeu 
liim. 

'• These sacrifices arc not confined to 
Jnggernaut. Attlsbera, eight miles from 
Calcutta; once the resitlcace of Governor 
Hastings, is a temple of the same ido|. 

** Jus^gernaut's Temple, near Ishcra on ihe 
Gangetj Btutt JcUtra, May, 1807. 

. ^ Hie tower here is. drawn along, like 
that at Jucgernauty by cables. The number 
of worshipperH at this festival is computed 
to be about one hundred thousand. Tlie 
tower is covered with indecent emblems, 
which were freshly painted for the oc« 
cation, and were the objects of sensual 
g«ze by both sexes. One of the victims 
of this year was n well made young 
man, of healthy appearance, and comely 
Aspect. He had a garland of flowers 
round his neck, and hi« hair wa« dia- 
UevcUed. He danced for a while before 
t|ie idoU-singlng in an enthusiastic btrain ; 
and then, rushing suddenly on the wheels, 
lie .shed bis blood under the tower of 
obscenity.^ Many of the pilgrims come 
from remote regions, with their wives and 
children, .travelling slowly in ,the Itottest 
s^son of the year; tliey are sometimes 
upwards of two mouths on their jourpey^ 
Many of the pilgrims die -by tlte way, and 
their bodies generally remaio unburried ; 
ito that the road to Juggernaut may be 
known, for the last fifty miles, by the 
liuniau bones .which are strewed in the 
way." 

These descriptions are comparatively 
ancient ; but in 1823 we have the follow- 
ing account from Colonel Phippi^i of tlie 
I3th Bengal Native Infantry : 

, ** The walls of the temple, which ar/c. 
i^t visible beyond the enclosure, are 



covered wkh «tatut>8 of stone, in atiittides 
so grO'>sly indecent, tiiat it Aeents surpris- 
ing haw any superstition could debase its 
votaries to siich a degree as to maKe.theuv 
introduce .into their most sacred places 
i>ucli filthy and obscene (ij;ores. Tiie idoi . 
Ju2;gcin<tn!, whicli is so celebrated thdt 
pilgrims resort to worship it from the 
lemote^t parts of India, i.s probably the 
coarsest inid^e in the country. The H;^ura 
does not extend below the loins; and lm% 
no hands ; bat two stumps in lieu of arms, 
on which the priests occasionally fasten 
hands of gold* A Christian is almost led 
to think that it was an attempt to sec 
how low idoidtry could debase tae human 
iQind. 

*^ A very large establishment of priests, 
and others, is attached to the temple. One 
of the principals stated the number to con* . 
sist of three thousand families, including 
four hundred families of cooks to prepare 
holy food. The provisionn ftnni^hed daily 
for the idol, and his attend.unts, consist of 
two hundred and twenty pounds of rice, 
ninety-seven pounds of kuUye (a pulse), 
twenty-four pounds of raoong (a small 
grain), one hundred and eighty^ight 
p.onnds of clarified bntfaloe's butter, 
eighty pounds of molasses, thirty-two 
ponnds of vegetables, ten pounds of «our 
milk, two pounds and a half of spices, 
two pounds of sandal- wood, some camphor^ 
twenty pounds of salt, four rupees' worth 
of fire-wood i and twenty-two pounds of 
lamu-oil for lights at night. This holy 
food i» presented to the idol three timet a 
day; the gates are shut, and none but^H 
few personal, ^servants are allowed to be 
present* This meal lasts about an hour, 
during which period the dancing girls at- 
tached to the temple dance in the room witli 
i9any pillars. On the ringing of a bell^ 
the doors are thrown open^ and the food it 
removed. 

" There are, in all, twelve festivals cele?* 
bra ted a% Juggernaut, during the year; 
but by far the most important season it 
the Rult Jattra^, when the idol is placed 
in a car, and visits the place where iie wai 
originally formed. 

*^ The pilgrim^ wlu> attend tlie festivi^ 
of Chnndlnun Jattra, and wish to remaiii 
for the Rutt Jattra, are termed l.ali Jat- 
trees, and pay ten rupees to ^[ovemment j 
three rupees to the priest who brought 
them, if they come from the northward, 
and six if they come from the southward; 
and tjiree rupees for the priett ; this regu- 
lation occasions the receipts to be nsiially 
greater at this festival than at any other. 
Forty-tliree days after its curamenccment, 
the Chund Jattra is celebrated: the idol 
i^ brought outside the tower, and placed 
iia m elevated platforni within the buouudary 
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wi^, bttt ^laihU from tlii! onCtfMtf, mid U 
bfttlied^ A ifreat many )»ilinrniit atf«D<f 
this ceremony ; and those who wMh t& 
remain a fortiiigUr, ami see the Rntt 
Jffttra, are termed Keem Latlit. If they 
cMne from the nortbiraf d< they are ohfij^cd 
t« pay goternment five rupeea; if from 
tbe sGUtlmard, three rapeet; and one 
rupee eMit atta» to ttoe Panda who brdaffh t 
them. Two rnpeei tl% anas ia the tait for 
fife days. 
> ** The loss of life occasioned by tbla de^ 
plomble sHperstiiloir prohaMy exeeeds 
that of any other. The aged, (he weak, 
the sfck» are pertnaded to attempt tliis 
pi%rknagtf ae« remedy for aHerili. Tbe 
number of women and children, at«e», ift 
fiet y gneat. The pitgrima leave their fa- 
mines, and all their ocefipationa, to travel 
an immense dtstanoe, with the delaslve 
Impe of obtaining an^ e^ftMl bliss. Tlieir 
meant af sabslstenee <m the fMtd are 
aeanty $ and tbetr tight clothing, and fittle 
bodUy strength, are HI eatonlated t« eiN 
oonater file ineremenev of the weather. 
When they reaeii tbe di»triet of Cntta^, 
they ce«se t« eapeHeoee th«t hoapitaMy 
abown elsewhere to pilgrims ; it is a bm^ 
den^ which th^ inbabitanti e«uld not sna* 
tain ; and they prefer availing theanselvef 
of the increased demattd for provisions, to 
augment the price. This iliflicnity is 
mwft severely felt as they approach the 
temple ; till tlicy find scarcely enemglt left 
tn^y the tax to tlie govemmeot^ and ta 
aatiify the rapacious BrahmlnS. 

** When it was decided that n tax 
shanld be levied from the pHgrlma, every 
precantion was token to make it yield as 
nracli as possible. Aiterafiott* were made 
in the refOlations, from thne to time. One 
of the principal wa« tlie mode of rewar<K 
ing the pHrharees and Ptmdas ; who have 
a cpreat mimber of attbordinate agents, wha 
travel about in search of pilgrims, and 
bring tbem in companieato inggemaat. 
: ^Tha government, at first, aatljoristd 
these people to collect, at the barriers> a 
Ise from the pilgrlms» for iheir own bencw 
fit( bat afterwards, It whs resolved, that 
the British collector should levy, besides 
ihe 4aat for 4ii« state, an additfonal one; 
' the amoant of whieli he snbs^^fnently paid 
^"^^ to the Rnrbareea and Pamtosi ifi mteh 
p^portions as they, were entitled t«, /rom 
the namberof pilgrims whieli aads*^had 
ancfeeded in enliciug to uadettafce the 
pilgrimage. 

• •* Under the present •arrangement, the 
Eaglbh Ibvernment coHects a Amd for 
tlie special parpose of securing to the at« 
tendan|i^of the temple so hi^h a preminm. 
as to sthmilate tlieir cnpidity to send 
agents all over India to dehtde the igilo^ 
fant and ffnpctstitionf Uiadooa ta ntidcr* 



take a pilgrimage which fs aWeiided wrffr 
greater loss of K^ tlian any other snper- 
stitimi in India, and which anmially in^ 
voives m min a great many families. Tttis 
is more extraordinary, as the president of 
the Board ot'Contnml, in Ids correspond- 
ence with the Conrt of Directors, argiies 
that the tax cannot be considered as in-' 
trodncing or tolerating tlie practice of 
idolatry, llie truth is, that the priests of 
the tempfe would not take nmrcli pains to 
collect pilgrims, if they were not secure 
of a lanre pectmtary l>ene^ ; and the Hin- 
doos wotfid not mtdertake long and dan- 
gerotfs jonmeys, attended with great 
personal inconvenience, nnlesa their en- 
thusiasm was stnangly excited by the 
priests. 

'* A t present the temple has all the out- 
ward appearance of being nnder the im- 
mediate eontrsi and snperhitcndanee of 
British anthorities. Tbe regular troops 
guard the barriers; mtd ttre phiced on 
duty at tlie very gates of the temple; llie 
emlowed lands tor its support are in the 
immediate ftosseteioA of government. The 
etpences of the temple nrt fixed by the 
same antliority. The cars of the idols ate 
decoratM with English woollens frvm the 
Compaii} *s stores ; aiid» at their cxpence, 
a tax Is regttiarly levied from the pilgrims s 
and an additiattal one^ of one^finh of the 
other» is raised for rewarding the Pur- 
Imrees and Pnndaa. 1h fite year t8f?f, 
tliese people were nnderstecd to have 
received frotn the British coHeetor, forty 
thousand rupees. One of the principal 
natives, in order to slmw the good- policy 
of securing so large a sum for the BraiN 
mim, related, that a Purlisiree, namtti 
Jitddo Tewatree, fiad, in the y«ar t0«i» 
detached one hhndred agents, to cn^ce 
pilgrims ; and had, the ensuing year, ra^ 
ceived the premium for foar thousantl 
persons s lie was at that time busily em^ 
ployed in itrsrfnrfhig one hundred n^^- 
tconal agents rn at! the mysteries of thia 
trade, with the hrfention of setrding them 
imo the upper provinces of Bengaf. The 
attendants af the idol are fbnd of boasting 
of the eillcfcnt sntiport which they receive 
from miers whose own religion trachea 
tliem to abhor idolatry. They say thai 
•nder ihc Mahratta government, whim a 
Hindoo determined to nndertake a piU 
grtmige to Juggematrt, his family com- 
mehded him to the protection of Ood, with 
Utile expettaff on of ever seeinj^ him 
again; but that now, under the British 
govermnent, every enronragement is held 
out, and every exertion made, to revive 
tbepopalarlty and sanctity of tlie place.** 

Thus far as respects Jtiggemaot. There 
are many other temples in India from 
wbfcb the £a»t India Company reccivca 
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4fHMite^ #f «rlNch %ht pri#)ei{HU are Gya, 
AUaiiabaU, and TripeUy. Tlie total 
«aionat reeved froi« «ll tlieae toMrcefi 
U unknowns lint <liat pipplmd from tbe 
iemples alreaidy eminierated, amoiuaU to a 
prodigioas wuii. Mr. l'oyiid«r eaiiiaaU^ 
:it as foUowi : — 
Ctear profit for tj*e seven-. 

lecn yeais ending ia 

J8a;9» Mictaatveiyy Im* 

Juggernaiit . 99,f9& 1^ 

iUear profiilbr tbe MKteea 

yesurs oiMUttg in a839 in- - 

clttMveiy, lor Gya . 4^3,989 ISO 
Clear profit fitr the sixtMB 

years endiag in 19119 m- 

elnsively,Sar AileUabad* tsi9M9 7 6 
•Clear pralit for tiie seven- 
teen years ending in 

1829 iochistirelyy for 

TripciUy ^OS^dQd 18 

Total teUiale raceiiredlroni, 

idolatrous 'wortiiippers 

€o€ seventeen >«ars • 99^ti5 li 9 
Tliis li^iHile, as tkm feader way itave been 
fnlWmed 19 tlie coMMe of reading ike 
alM>vc «»lraets» is paid tiy tiie pilgrims 
mke crojvd at certain periods ot* the year 
ironi Jdi parie nf India to attend tlie Hin- 
doo festivals* TiienoiOBnt here specified 
is ^y a aauU portion d ike aclnal soms 
4evitd .«n tlie w^elciied votaries ef 6iipe»- 
Mition, ihe difference lietveen tlicse grots 
«^fns 4uid net peodnce, bemg expcSiMM 
hy the conipany in eontiriviog Caoilicies 
and in getting «p nUnrenMats of all sorts 
to entice ilie gfoss savages of Eiindeatan 
ta frequent tbe leinples* and llieivfare to 
beeome liable to the tax. . The Coaipany, 
therefore, take the greatest pains lo mnhe 
and repair the ronds and ways whieh lead 
to these seats nf obseenity and abomina- 
tion. They employ whippeis in, who 
noonr the country, and use every eoift of 
inincnce an the half aniamted natives, tn 
make ajoamqr to the nearest or the most 
popular temple. ThatsM diaappointnient 
should ensue, but that each pilgmn, en 
his Mtnnr home after his visit to one of 
those, ahonld have something to commnni- 
cate to his kindred worthy of being tree- 
•nred np in the fandiy traditions, and cal- 
cnlated to pmmote future pilgnmages, the 
Company provides that the idol and his 
satellites shaU be duly provided with an 
ample and piotnresqne eostame. The ta- 
ble of the id^ is fumished forth by tbe 
Cinaspany. The dress, or wearing apparel 
of the idoU is expremly provided by the 
Cnmpmiy, ami is composed of the very 
best l^^h broad clo^. The horses aud 
eleplianta, and Uieir enparisons, are or- 
' 1 by a M9r«ni8f 



4he<^n|iaay; and thews^ of the ter^ 
$HMtt are paui by the Company s tliey are 
■regidarly inserted in tlie bill of tU^rsiea^ 
era esamttted and andited by the Com- 
pany's officers. 4N0W the simple readier 
has to be lold that the ladies, who appear 
in the bill an<ler the innocent designatiofi 
of ^'^ servants," ttte ready no other than 
eonrtcnans of the most ^degraded elia- 
racter, who, neverthelem, ere iii<h priest- 
esses in the serviee of the Hindoo wor« 
sliip^ and who are dressed «p for the lu- 
crative show, of which the £a«t India 
Company is the sele proprietor. The pro- 
eesstous ironi these temples, in whidi 
every tort of wickednem and abooiinalion 
is practised, take place nnder tlie ooperin- 
tendaace and innuedjate protection of tlie 
Coflspany's ofiioer, who, at ilie iiiue 
^f the f«stieal, JiteraOy identifies himself 
with the bmtdtaed slaves of Joggernaat, 
and never fails to lend bis slrengtli to 
fash forward tiie disgusting idol at l(N o»- 
oHf and to cheer it in its progress. 

The reader is not to allow himself to 
imagine tliat the East India Company, of 
wliose operations he has been all this time 
reading, is the Comtiany .of a hundred 
years ago. No, it is the Company com* 
posed of his own cotemporaries ; they are 
men to be met with 4n tlte open ili^ in iie 
streets of this civilised metropolis ; atid 
they form no small portion of the civil, 
aye, and the religions coramnnity too, of 
this country, which shares in and acknew 
ledges the blesMngs of a free government 
and a divine iaith* To attempt to set np 
any jnslifieatioii for the policy of the Com- 
pany m their patronage of Jnggernant 
and hm4readfal orgies ; even to strive to 
excnse their conduct, would -be. only a 
moekerv of tbe cemmon understandings 
of mankind. We have never seen a s^^ 
lions apology tendered on their behalf, to 
mitigate tlie odium which their unwarrant- 
able eneonragement of brutal idolatry has 
JO generally excited ; and we confem that 
Ion is unable to coajure np 



the shndow of a pretence which would 
be of tbe sliglttest avail to thek 4e- 
ience. 

It has been said, in extenuation of tfa^ 
East India Company, in fostermg tbe cos- 
mptions of JagKernmit, that tbe Hindoo 
popnlation, which this body is called on to 
l^vern, are inalienably wedded to tkw 
system of worsliip ; and that the con- 
qnesar is bound by reason and good foitii 
to respect that worship, and if be disturb 
it, he not only violates his pledges, but be 
weakens, or, perhaps, destri^s, the tenure 
of his sway. We eonenr, to tlie fuUeft 
extent, in tbb doclnne. Bnt tlie East 
indfii CMvpnny ft farther. They net 
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only forbear from distnrbinp:, but tliey po- 
sitively interfere to facilitate and. to enp> 
courage tlie practices of the Hindbo rcli- 
fiton. We have seen of nhat character 
those (practices are. No one can pretend 
to think of them except as crimes against 
the moral naiore of ihdn ; as delinquen- 
cies «vhich bnmaii beings cotdd never 
dream of perpetrating in tha name of reli- 
gion, if tiieir common instincts had not 
been completely extinguiftlied. If the 
Company had been mere passive spcvta- 
forsof the enormities thas habitually com- 
mitted in this lerritory, we certainly 
should not approve of their neutrality, we 
should Pay that they were indispensably 
bmmd to take sueh overt mea«-nres for tl»e 
suppression, or at least the restriction, of 
so fonl a system, as would not endanger 
the object itself which these measures had 
in view. Hut unfortunately the case is 
not io favourable to tlieui. They are, to 
all intents and -purposes, the fa^t friends 
of Hindooism ; it is the church which they 
liberally support^ and which they avow- 
edly maintain. 



LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH OF 
BYRON. 



Thb following intcre«ting extracts, rela- 
tive to the last iHnes!* and death of I^rd 
'Byron, are taken from Mr. Millingen's 
new work on Greece, &c. Mr. Millingen 
was professionally attendant on Lord 
'Byron, and thei*efore must be heard witli 
attention : — • 

' •* 'Hie cup of health had dropped from 
•bis lips, and consfhiit anxiety and suffer- 
ing opei*ated powerfully on his mind, al- 
•ready a prey to melancholy apprehensions, 
bnd disappointment, increased by disgust. 
Continually httiinted b^ a drt-ad of epi- 
lepsy or palsy — complaints most hinniliat- 
ing to human pride — he fell into the low- 
-e^t state of h}pnchondriaMi(, atid vented 
bis sorrows in language which, thongb 
'sometimes niblime, was at otheis as 
-peevish and capricious, as that of an nti- 
^ridy and qiianersortje child. When lie 
returned to hiufself, however, he would 
request ns ' not to take the indisposed 
lind sickly fit for the sound man.' ^ 
' ** Riding V*as the only occupation that 
procured him any relief; and even this 
was but momentary.*' ^ ' 

Mr. Finlay and Mr. Miliingen called on 
• Lord Byron in the evening > — 
< '^ We foimd him lying on a sofa, com- 
ul^it^ing of- a- sbgbt f<^yct; ai)d of pains in 



the articniation. He was at' first iiiol^ 
gay than nsual ; bnt, on a sndden, he be- 
came pi-nsive, and after remaining smne 
few niinntes in silence, he said tJnit dnriiii; 
the whole day he had reflected a great 
deal OD a prediction, wbicb liad been 
made to him, when a boy, by a famed 
fortune-teller in ^''Otland. His mother, 
who firmly believed in necromancy^ and 
a^itrology, had sent fur this person, and 
desire<l him to inform her what would be 
the future distiny of ber son. Havini; 
examined attentively the palm of his hand, 
the man looked -at hun for a while stead- 
fastly, and then with a solenm voice es^ 
claimed, * Beware of your thirty scvetitii 

.y(%r, my ymmg lord, beware.* 

** ' To say the truth/ oliserved his lord«- 
ship, *I find it equally diflictdt to know 
what to believe in this wu^ld, and what 
not' to believe. There, are as qiany plau- 

-sible reasons for inducing me to die a 
bigot, as there bave been to make toe 
hitherto live a freethinker. Yon will, I 
know, ridiade my belief in lucky and nn- 
Ineky days ; bnt no consideration can now 
induce nie to nndertake any thing eitlier 
on a Friday or a Sunday. I am positive 
it would terminate unfortunately, ICvery 

^ne of my misfortunes, and, Qod knows, f 
have had my share, have happened to roe 
on one of those days. You will ridicnlo, 

•al»o, a belief m incorporeal beings. >Witl^. 
out instancing to you the men of profound 
genius who have, acknowledged tkeir ex^ 
istence, I could give yon the tletails df 
my friend Shelley's conveisations with his 
familiar. Diil he not appriiie ^le, that trie 
had been informed by that famihar> that 

,he would end his Hfe by drowning ; and 
did I not, a short time after, perform, oh 
Iha sea-beach, his funeral rites ?' ** 

It iivas not till the 15th that Mr. Mi^ 
lingen was called in to attend his lordship 
professionally. Most of the n>elaneholy 
particulars of his death are already known 
to the public; we shall therefore weave 
together such only as seem to us most in- 
teresting and novel :— 

'^ The next moi-ntng (I7th) ilie bleeding 

-was repeated ; for although tiie rlieumatic 
symptoms had completely disappeared, tlie 

-cerebral ones were- hourly increasing, and 
this continuing all day, we opetied the 
vein, fir the third time, in tlie afternoon* 
Cold a|>ptications were from the begin- 

•ning conMamly kept on the head ; blisters 
were also proposed. When on the point 
of applying them. Lord IJyron asked me 
whether it would answer the same pur- 
pose to apply both on the - same - leg. 
Guessing the moti\*e that led him to a^ 
iUi$ qnestion, 1 told him I would plaoe 

'tliem ahovc.tiie knees, on the- inside of 
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•the Uii|;1i8. f Do stif* «a1il lie, < for ai 
loug aa I iivc, I viill not allow any one lo 
»cc my lan^e foot.* " 

Tiieire liave been stronz snspicinos, that, 
under pro|>er treatment, his lordship's hie 
miji^ht have been saved : it i<t con«olatory) 
thiTefure, lo bear Mr. Millingcn conclude 
as fiillowB :— 

' '* The more I consider this difficnlt 
<{ne8lion, however, the more I feel con* 
vincedfthat whatsoever method of cure 
4iad been adopted, there i» every reason to 
believe that a fatal termination was in- 
evitable ; and here I may be permitted to 
observe, that it must have been the hit of 
every medical man to observe how fre- 
i{nentiy the fear of death produces it, and 
4»ow seldom a patient, who persuades him- 
self that ho must die, is mistaken. Tue 
prediction of the Scotch furtHne-teller was 
-ever present to Lord Byron ; and, Uiic an 
insidious ' poison, destroyed that moral 
energy, which is so a-seful to keep up the 
patient in dan^erons complaints. * Did I 
not tell you,' said he repeatedly to me, 

♦ that I shonld^e at thirty -aeven ?' " 

During his lordship's iilness, his spirits 
seem to have been greatly depressed : — 
*• During the Ust days of Lord Byron's 

illncsft, he was remarkably taciturn ; but 

•his mind was accu[>ied by anxious tlioughts. 

.He.liad made his will before his departure 
from Genoa ; the only legacy .which he 

.matte during his illness was toLucr^, to 

whom he. gave the receipt by ^hich the 
MesoloH^hiots engaged IhemM^lves to pay, 
on the anival of the Joan, the two thomtaud 

'dollars wiiieh had been lent them by Lord 
Byron, to enable iliera to pay the arrears 
ot tlie discontented 3uliots. He r^cooi- 

-meuded Lucca to send this sum to his 
luother-^a paial>tie widtiw, who bad fled 

.from Patrds to Ithaca with her daughters 
and son. Lord . Byron, hearing of their 
miseries, had* on Jits visit to that island, 

.taken tlic whole family under his prp- 
fcciion. In respect to his servants, he in- 
fonned thcnv, that lie had recommended 

- them all to his executors. 

*' 1 was jiot a little surprised lo hear him 
Ask me on the loth, whether I cnuW not 

.do him the favour of inquiring in the town 

.for any very old and ugly witch? As I 
turned his question, in derision, be re- 
peated to roe, with a serious air, ' Never 

• mind whether I am superstitious or not; 
. bat 1 again entreat of you to bring me 

the most celebrated one there is, in order 
. that she may examine whether this sudden 
-loss of my health does not depend on the 
•evil eye. She may devise some means to 
.^db^olve tlie spell.* 

' " Knowing the necessity of indulging a 
.patteot io Uis hardileu caprices, I soup 



procured one, who anawet'cd exactly to 
his description. But the folio wiH(> day, 
seeing that he did not mention the subject, 
I avoided, recalling it io his memory. U 
is in the Levant an almost universal prac- 
tice, as soon as a person falls ili,'to have 
recourse, in the iirst instance, to one of 
these profersed exorcisei*s. If their art 
does not succeed in restoring the patient 
to health, by destroying the power of 
fascination, tlteii the medical man is 
ceiled iu. But without this previous 
preparation, none of bis medicines are 
supposed to be capable of curing the com- 
plaint. 

** Two thoughts constant ly occupied his 
mind. Ada and Greece were the nanus 
iie hourly repeated. The broken coml- 
plaints he uttered, lamenting to die a 
dtranger to the sole daughter of his atfce- 
tion, not only fur from her embrace, but 
perhaps the object of the hatred, whicUhc 
ihought had been carefully i^^tiiled into 
her from h^'r tcuderest infancy, showed 
how exquisitely his parental feeJmgs weie 
«xcitcd by these sad considerations. The 
glory of dyiug in Greece, and for Greece, 
was the only theme he coiild fly to for re- 
lief, and which would dry up the tears he 
abundantly shed, when proiioimcing A.da*s 
name. In the agony of death — that dread> 
fill hour when, leaving the confines of life, 
ihe soul is launched into eternity — his 
parting look> his last adieu, was to Greece 
and Ada. I was present when, after 
taking tlie first antispasmodic mixture, he 
spoke to Fletcher for the last time, rcrom- 
«iemiing him to call on his sister, on Lady 
Byron and his daughter, and deliver te 
.-each the messages, which he had repeated 
to him before. His feelings, and tlite 
clouds of death, which were fa^t obscuring 
Jiis intellect, did not allow luni to con- 
tinue: ' You know what you. must say to 
^Ada-r-4 have already told it you— you 
know it, do >ou not?* On hearing 
Fletcher's ^fiirmative, he replied, < that's 
right !' 

'* On the 18th he addressed me, saving: 
* Your efforts to preserve my life will be 
, vain. Die I must : 1 feel it. Its loss 1 do 
not lament; tor to terminate my weari- 
some ^exi&tence I came to Greece. My 
wealth, my abilities, I devoted to her 
cause. Well: there is my life to her. 
One request let me make to you. Let 
not my body be hacked, or be sent to Eng. 
land. Here let my bones moulder. Lay 
-me in the first corner without pomp or 
nonsense,' " 
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FtAIN JimOWhEDQR. 



Why » it wmtefu] to wet souill coal? 

Becao&e ibe moisture, in tieiog evapor 
rated, carries off wiUi it, as latent, and 
tberelbre useless, a eonsiUernble fwrtian 
of w^at the; combustiou proiiucei, it is a 
very common iN-ejndiee, itnU iJie wrtlsof 
of coat, by niaking it last longer ^fftcu a 
great savinig ; but, in irntii, it restrains the 
combnstiou, and for « time makes a bad 
fire ; it also wastes tiie beat. 

Wby does ilotir of snl^wr llirown into a 
fire-place extinguish a chimney uben oa 

Because, by its combnnion, it eflSscts 
the decomposition of Llie atmospheric air, 
wliidi i«, euaseqnently, annihilated. 

Why is the temperature of cold springs 
in general pretty imiform ? 

Because they tnlie tliei r origin at some 
depth from the aurlkce, and belmv the io^ 
lluenoe of tlie eji^temal atmo«pbere. 

Wby is the same spring water wbirh 
appears warm in winter deeaied cald ta 
summer? 

Because, tliottgli aliraya of the ttme 
iieat, it is iu samnier snnroouded by 
warmer atmosphere aod o^e^^ts. 

Wliy da not springs frecae^ ar water 
freeze ia pipes two or flureo leet ander 
aroand, wben i4 is frasai in ail the smaller 
Iraacbes alniire? 

Because the eartk caadnets heat s1o«l|c, 
and the severest frost peaetrates bnt a lew 
inches inta it: while the temperature of 
4be ground a fisw fetl below its sarfoce is 
aiearly tbe same all the world over. 

Wby are white wines prepared £nm 
red grapes? 

Because the nN»t is separated <rala the 
hntk 9f tke grape before it is iormented^ 
wbeoca tbe wine Ims little ar ao colour, 

Wby do red graphs nko prodaoe red 
wiiies ? 

Because tbe skins are aUowed to reaiMi 
in the niust during the fermentation, when 
Ibe spirit di s so lv es the colouring matter of 
4he busks, aod tbe vrioe is thus coloured. 

Wby is the distiiieCion in the appeacaace, 
liaalilies, and valae of tea ? 

Because of tlie difference ia tbe times of 
^atheringf which takes place from one So 
lour times ia each year, accordini; So tise 
age of tbe plant t those leaves vrhich ai« 
gathered earliest in the ^>rtng,aiako the 
strongest and mast vaiaable tea, such as 
fiekoet soocboag, ^.4 tbe interior, sach 
as congou and bohea, are of the latast 
gatlierinss ; green or hyson can be made 
pf any of the gatherings, by a different 
mode of dryiqg. 

Why are we ii| some measure indebted 



to the Frcacb £or oar pre^nt abaadaat 
sapply ofoolteef 

BecauKe all the cofibe groan in the 
West Indies has sprang from ii»o plants 
taken thither by a French botanist from 
the botanic garden at Paris. On the voy- 
age tbe Ku^y of water became nearly 
exiiaiisted : but so anxious was tiie Frenchr 
man to preserve the plants, that lie de- 
prived himself of las aUowanee in order to 
water tlie coffiee-pfaiHs. F^irmerly cofl^ 
cottid only be got at a great expebse from 
Mocha in Arabian 

Wby are eggs preserved by rabbing 
them with butter ? 

Because tbe buUer closes the pores ia 
tbe shtfU, by which the commnnicatioo of 
tbe enibrjo with tlie exteraal air take phice* 
the embryo, is not, however, tlius killed* 
Vamiflli has a simiUr efiect. Keaamar 
coves ed eggs with spirit variasb, aad foaad 
them capable sf prodnciog chickens after 
two years, when the varuish was carefaUy 
removed.— -/JCsMr^iM^eAf thu Ptofite» 



THE PELICAN. 



Ttf B p«4icaa, called tbe '* iarge white pe- 
Itcaa, isdii^ts Asia, Africa, aad >lo«tU 
America. Aceording to Edwards, the 
ponrh or bagaoder tbe bill of tbts bird, 'm 
which it s^irei np its provisions, is eapa- 
Irfe of adanttwg tim heads of two men, ar 
of holdrag tsreaty quarts of water. In tbe 
Alps of Savoy diey call this inrd tkc 
goettnise, becaasc its paaeh resambles 
the geitrca or wea, to wMc h die maaa- 
taiaeers are sabject. In lihis it depasits 
the ish, with which, when sB$cicMly ma- 
eerated in the po«M;h, ttfeed* ks yon^g. In 
the same vecoptade it also brings water 
whea bi^dhig its aeit ia dry nod df^sca't 
places, for the vetreshmenit of its ofttptiag. 
To disgargc these, the bird presses tbe 
poach afsantits l»«ast, and this aataral 
act has no doubt given rise to the vulgar 
error, that tiM pelwan opens its breatt to 
nonriMh its oApiing with its Mood. Be 
this asitmBy,thistsnopartof itthttt^jF, 
aad is aow oaiversally rejected as ^ilae, 
by the aiast esteemed aataralists. Far 
/rma tliis bird aieriting to be takea as « 
symbai af aurterad teaderaess, as it fi«« 
oueatly was amongst igaoraat naliaas, 
there are few birds which show, kss affiw- 
tion for their helpless o^rmg. The ap- 
petite of the pelican is extremely vara- 
ciaas ; it takes ap ia a siagle excarsioa as 
many fish as would feast liatf a doaea sac*, 
it swaUows easily a fish of sevea or eight 
aiid^vaaae taUib^t it aliB fi«t< 
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nits and other smiitl anlmnb. Plson lajt, 
that he saw a kitten swaHowed alire by a 
peKcani which was so (kmifiar, that it 
wilkett Into the market, when the fisher- 
men hastened to tie its htsgy ^^^^ '^ shonid 
slitf pnriom some of their fish. It eats 
with the siile of its month, and when a 
person throws It a ^nel it snaps at it. 
The bag of the pelican is nsed as a tobacco 
poRch. It is asserted, that when these are 
prepared, they are more beantifnl and 
softer than lambs skins. Some sailors 
make naps of them : the Siamese form 
musical strings of the substance ; and (He 
fishermen of the Nile nse the sac attached 
to the jaw as a scoop for lading their 
boats, or for holding water, as it neither 
rots with moisture nor can be penetrated 
by it. 



THE PARTED SPIRIT. 



MrtTCRlOUS m iU l»fith 

And viewlctt m the bU»t; 
iVhere hath the Spirit fled from earth, 
For ever past! 

I aak the gmf belot^— 

It keepe the secret well ; 
I Coll opon the heavena to abow-«- 
They wilt aot tell. 

Of eavtb*a remotest strand 

Are tales and tidings known ; 
Bat horn the SptrH^s distant tttnd 
RetarMChMM. 

Winds waft the breath of flowers, 

To wanderers o'er tlie wave, 
Btt bear no un t n fjt f^«i ttie bowfrS 
Beyond the grtvew 

Prt>Qd Science scales the skies— 

Wtwa Ktar to star dtfth roamj 
But Msfciielh ii»t the skorr whcm Itw 
The Spirit's how«» 

]m0^rviotiB Shadows hide 

Thht ssyvtenF of fiawren ; 
Bat where all knowMfe i« d«iiied, 
To hope i» given ! 

tlie AmuUt 



ECCENTRICITIES OF EDWARD 
WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 



PcRtiAiPS there never was a mete singnlar 
character than Edward Wortley Monta- 
gue, th« only son of the celebrated Lady 
Mary and Mr. Wortley Montague. He 
was born at Wamclitie lodge, near Shef- 
field, about 1714. From his yonth be dis- 
played that eccentricity which formed so 
paiimiaent and remarkable a featvre in 
bis character. From WeitaiiBtter school 



where he was placed for bis edneatfon, 
he ran away three times. He first, it is 
said, changed hit cloches with a chimn^- 
sweeper, whose occupation he followed for 
some time. He nest associated himself' 
with a fijherman, and cried flonnders 
tlnrongh the streets. His third frolic was 
that of saifin* as a cabin boy in a vessel 
boimd to Spain ; on his arrival In which 
conntry, he deserted the ship, and hired 
himself to a nntle driver. At fcngtli he ' 
was discovered by the Rn^tsh consal, 
who sent him back to his fnendi. They 
endeavoured to reclaim him to a life snit- 
able to his birth and expectations, and 
pnt him under the care of a private tntor. 
It is probable, however, his irregirlar dis- 
position was little amended: since we 
next hear of his being sent to the West 
Indies, where he remained for some time. 
He passed (brongh many other adven- 
trtres, the dates of which are not easily 
assignable. In a letter to M. Lami of 
Florence, he says, " I have conversed with 
the nobles of Oermanv, and served my 
apprenticeship in the scfence of horseman- 
ship at their conntry seats. I have been 
a labonrer in the tielas of Swftzeriand and 
Holland, and have occasionally meta- 
morphosed myself info a ploughman, and 
pOstilKan. I assumed at Paris, the ridico- . 
Ions character of h petit mttitre, I was an 
abl»^ at Rome. I put on at Hamburg 
the Lutherian rnflf, and, with a triple chin 
and a formal countenance, I dealt about 
me the * Word of Qad/ so as to excite 
the envy of the Clergy.'* It must have been 
dinring Iris acting a decent part in life, 
that he served in two snccessfve parfia- 
ments as a member, and belonged to the 
literaf7 circles in London, His expensive 
habits, however, again drove lifm from his 
native country, and he thenceforth was a 
wanderer in the world as long as he lived. 
In 1759 Ire appeared with some credit to 
himself as an anthor. His work was en- 
titled, ^ Reflections on the Rise and Fall 
of the Ancient Repifbllcs.'* He siibso- 
qtiently published some letters to tlie 
Royal Society, conlaining observations 
he had made on some antiquities while at 
Turin, and Cairo. These last articles 
point out that abode hi the Oriental coun- 
tries, wirich was the source of Ins most 
distinguished singolarities. 

tt appears that having abinred Protest-' 
anHsm for the drurcli of Rome, he de- 
serted the 'latter for Mahometanism, to 
which he actnally seems to have been a 
sincere convert, and together with wirich 
he imbibed a decided preference for 
eastern manners. Mr. Sharp the author 
of some letters from Italy, mentions in 
1765 having seen Mr. Mbntagne at Venice^ 
shortly after his arrival from the East. 
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THE w FAIR PENITENT* 



He fkeatppeare^ with a beard reaching 
tipwi) to hh breast, ^and an AruieoUu 
heail-dross. His bed was the griMiud, his 
food ric(?, his beverage water^ his liikury a 
pipe and coffee. In a work ot* Count- de 
JUambere, there is ^a more, particular ac- 
count of Mr. IVIontagiie^s niode of living 
vihew at Vjenice where the author nLPt )L}\a$, 
**.He rises before the sun, says his pray.ei-s, 
and performs his ablutions and lazzis ac- 
cprdin<^ to the Mahometan ritual. An 
hour after he wakes his pupils a 6Ithy 
ehiigrant of Abyssinia, whom he brotiglit 
with him from Kosetta. He instructs this 
dirty negro with all the caie and pre- 
cision of a philosopher, not only by ^>re- 
cept, bat example. He lays before him 
i|ie strongest proof 4if the religion he 
teaches him,' and catechises him in the 
Arabian language. That he-may not o}i|it 
any point in the most rigorous observance 
of the Mahometan rites, iie dines at a low 
table, sitting eross-Iegged on a sofa, while 
his moor, on a cushion still lower, sits 
g^aping with avidity for hi« master's leay- 
iiigs. This negro supports the white 
mantle which makes part of the Turkish 
g^rb of his roaster, who, even at no >Bday, 
is always preceded by two gondolieis vvii)*. 
lighted torches. His ordinary place of 
residence is Uosetta, where be has a wife 
living, daughter to an innkeeper at Leg* 
horn, and whom he has forced to embrace 
the Maiiometan religion. l>uring ihe in- 
tensest cold, he performs his religious ab- 
lutions in cold water, at the same time 
nibbing his body with sapd from the 
thighs to the feet; his negro also pours 
fresh water oa his head, and comb;) his 
beard ^ and he in return poura cold water 
on the head of the negro. To complete 
this religions ceremony, he resumes his 
pipe, turns himself towards the east, 
mutters some prayers, walks afterwards 
for au hour, and dru>k« his coffee." With 
respect to what is here stated of his wife, 
we must observe, that^ according to an- 
other account, hie married early, in a frolic, 
a washerwoman, with whom he never co- 
habited, but to whom he allowed a separate 
maintenance. He afterwards assumed all 
the Mahometan license with respect to the 
sex, and in the several countries of his re- 
sidence had a liarem of women of various 
nations and complexions. Another tra- 
veller, who saw Mr. Montague at Venice, 
was the ingenious Dr. Moore, who, in his 
*^.View ot Ji«)ciety,'* describes his oriental 
manners in terms corresponding with the. 
preceding quotations. Dr.. Moore speaks 
of him as extremely acute, communica- 
tive, and entertaining; and bleiidmg in. 
his discourse and manners the vivacity of. 
a Frenchman, with the gravity of a Turk. 
To the last this extraordinary person dis- 



pl;iyed his singtilanty. After the death of 
hiii lawful wife, .who left him no iNSue, 
aware that, in defect of-male heirs, i\ large 
estate would de.scvnd to the family of 
Lord -Bute, who had niiirried his sister, 
aiid with whom he was upon had terms, 
he cosnmisHiuned a friend in £ugiand to 
advei tibe for a decent young wuiitiin, aU 
ready pregnant, who would he willing to 
marry him. One of several applicants 
was chosen, and be was upon his return 
from Venice to form the alliance, when lie 
was carried off by illness in 1776, aged 
sixty-two. 



THE " FAIR PENlTENT.'f. 



The " Fair Penitent," has been revived 
at Covent Garden Theatit». This tragedy 
is one uf those lumps of old lead, whicrh 
ought never to have been re-cast. Had it 
been produced now for the ftrst time, it 
clearly would not have reached a si*cond 
representation^ The managers, we shonhl 
think, must be aware of tliis and we 
therefore question tiiejuittice of pnrtishing 
audiences of the present day for the dul<' 
ness of Fheir pj-edecessQMs. As for the 
poiieij of the revival, that is a question 
which more immediately concerns them 
than either us or the public, but we 
suspect the house returns will very shortly 
convince them that they were wrong on 
that pomt also« It is a tragedy certainly, 
because there are three deaths in it — or, 
at any rate^ two and three quarters, for 
/lVciV/o { is not quite down when the curtain 
is. One of these deaths arises from a duel, 
another is the result of a suicide, and the 
third, if not an absolute murder is at 
least a strong .case under Lord -Ellen* 
borougirs act^ These dismal conclnsioos 
are well enough for tragic effects ^ they 
were accompanie'd by any aort of interest 
for the victims ; but there can be but little 
if any interest where there is no sympathy, 
and sympathy with any principal cha- 
racter in this revolting play, we take to 
be out of the (]uestion^ Sciollo is one #f 
those tender . fathers whose fondness for 
his child is nnbonnded, wjiile she complies 
with every wish of his^ even to the con- 
seutiug to. marry a man whom she detests; 
when, however, he discovers that, hurried 
away by .resistless passion, she had pre- 

. t From the Alhenaeom— No. CLXIJT. 

^t This uftme is promitinced uniiVrmly by tiife 
arti»rs of Covent Garden as. tbo'nzh it were writtea 
Seoito, wtirreas we Ijielicve it ou^lit prnpeily to i>e 
prouoanced Sheolto, tlieiM in Italian being pvo* 
uouttced l^ke lh« fiflshsh ih.^^D. L\ii, , 
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♦loNMy s Bif r c ml < ^eJ hefi^lf - to the object 
•t* iter beal-fs affeetion, an hoooafablti 
initoa intb wfadm he hiid himself inter4 
l^bied to prevent^) he^ with a pftrebtal 
tencieniesil-which^ cannot be tod mach ap-> 
plaiidctl, <|iiletly and deliberately re«alvet 
on imtrdenag ber. He is on the pokit of 
liokix so, when fond recdllectioni of having 
lieen ^* the very darling of his age,'* one 
^ whom be hAS thongbt the day too sboft 
to gate npon,*' come over hint and shake 
hint from his ptirpose;^a stmggle t^kel 
place 'within him agahist tlie ^tern calls of 
wliat he «eemB to think is Jnstice ; grent 
nature prevails : and. so far from killing 
•his darling child, hi Mmh her the ditgger 
und aays he'll be ohHged to her to do U her^ 
$olf. Having received her positive promise 
that she wHl, he takes his leave cooly 
observing :— > 

'* There is, / know not what^ of sad presage. 
That tells me 1 sUall oever see thee more.*' 

Shortly after, he Is bronght back wonnded 
and dying, and finding. that she has kept 
^he promise he enter^ from, her, he ac- 
^suses her of ** rashness.'* Altamont is a 
fi>n«l noodle^ who meanly «vaiU hirtiself of 
«n nnfeeling father's control, to obtain a 
forced marrii^e with a woman who mikes 
HO secret of hli being (as we have heard it 
well expressed) *' her favourite aversion/^ 
XiOtliario is so lioartless, w cold-blooded a 
^Uaiu, that we view him frdm 6rSt to last 
m\i\k nnmiiced disgnst-^he only good point 
introduced in the part, is that of the iword 
which kills him^ Even Horatio, the best of 
the male charaeters, is hot a poor irresolute 
creatore, who whines over tlie accidental 
discovery of his frtend'»disgrace^-does not 
4ell him when he owght, and does when he 
«oght not. The Fair Penitent licrself has 
•iiothing about her to ekcite either respect 
•or pity, even in her misfortunes. She has 
•listened to ttie - seductive addresses (if 
•going drunk at night into a lady's bed- 
room can be chlfted paying addresses) of a 
miserable coxeomb, far too shaliow to 
Jiave imposed for a moment on one with a 
■mind so strong as she affects ; and, under 
<pretence of omedience to her father's com- 
mantb, but in reality to revenge herself on 
Lotiiario for refusing to marry her, she 
l^rroits herself to be united to one who, 
though a noodle, is at least, as Air as she 
is concerned, an honourable noodle. Even 
«Q her wedding-day she seeks another 
Interview with her nedncer, again tries to 
force lierself npon him, awd again is 
spumed — she tlten curses him while alive, 
iMit mourns and praises him when dead, 
•nd, finally, commits suicide, not because 
•he is really a penitent, for of tliis there 
is no evidence, bnt because she has not 
resolution to bear the reproaches incidental 

Vol. VI Y 



to her Aithatloh; These hre Afe sort of 
people aboat wliom we are expected to 
eare^but it may not be. Those who go 
to see this traged v, and do nut otherwise 
want pocket-handkerciliefH, n^ed not take 
tliem to absorb their grief. Tite general 
heaviness of the langiiaigc would welt{H 
down a better con^thtcted play; there 
are some f^ beaHties in It, certainly, but 
they are like wliat we read Of** angels* 
visits," and what we know of plnms vtk 
a sbhooUpodding*^'' few and far be- 
tween.'* 



BRUOE, THE TRAVELLER.f 



THB REAL SOURCES Of THE NILE AN» 
THE VALUE OF BRUCfi'S CLAIMS TO 
TBEIR DISCOVERY. 

TvERE is« perhaps, no geographical pro- 
blem wliich has occupied the attention of 
so many ages, as. the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile. If tlie Nile had flowed 
throQiih a rich and an inhabited country, 
.the information required would, like tlie 
water ititelf, have rushed rapidly from its 
source to its mouth; but in the great 
sandy desert of Nabia, the problem was 
absorbed, ancl the river, tlius flowing in 
.mysterious solitude and silence, reached 
Egypt — liaving left its history behind it. 
The cnriosityi therefore, not only of the 
Egyptians, but of strangers of all coun- 
tries, was constantly excited. The fruit- 
less attempt of Cambyses to penetrate 
Etliiopia, the eager inquiries which Alex- 
ander is said to have made on his first 
arrival at the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and the expedition Of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, are the most ancient of those io- 
4]uiries, which were . occasionally the sub- 
ject of discussion to the time of Bmce,and 
from his death up to the present day. If 
a river, like a canal, was as broad and va- 
luable at one end as at the other, its 
source would be a point of as much Im- 
portance as its month ; but we have just 
received an idea of what the source of ii 
river really is, and, in words, it may be 
defined to be that spot from which the 
most remote particle of its water pro- 
ceeds. In a popnloits country like Eng- 
land, where almost every field has been 
the subject of a law-suit, and where every 
thing is surveyed with the most scrupu- 
lous accuracy, the source of the Thames 
has» of course, 
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been determined, yet not 

t Fron the rsaiily Libranr.«-No. XVII.-r-Tb« 
ife «f Bmct, ths African TraftUet. By Bl4^or 
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BRVCft, TKS TRAV£LLfiR. 



one person oat of a hundred thonsnnd 
knows wliere it is; the reason being, tliat 
there is no practical nse in^ the tnquiry--'- 
aU that one cares to know being how far 
tlie Thames is navigable; in sliort* at 
ivhat point it ceases to be nseCul to the 
coimnupity, But if this be the case in a 
highly civili^i^d coantry, how wild a busi- 
ness muHt it appear to seardi fur the 
source of a river through sands and de- 
serts, and savage, barbarous nations^ 
merely to determipe from what particular 
spot Its most remote particle of water 
proceeds! In an army of soldiers, we 
might as well Inquire which is the indi- 
vidual whose father or grandfather was 
born farthest from the capital; a ques* 
lion vvhich some might call eiceedingly 
curious, but which) we all perceive, would 
admit of endless, and equally useless dis- 
cussion, He who embarks in an useless 
apcculatioq, is subject to disappointments, 
which no i*ational beipg can lament ; and, 
although we have hitherto supported 
Bruce both in facts and feelings, yet, in 
truth and justice, we have now to admit 
that, of the above obiiervation, this enter- 
prt-iug traveller himself is a most remark- 
able jsyample; for, after all his trouble 
find perseverance, there can be no doubt, 
1st, that the fountains which Bruce dis- 
covered, are not tlie real source of the 
Mile ; and, 4d, that be was not the first 
European who visited even tlumu 

A- glance at any common map will 
show, tliat, at a^out sixteen degrees, or 
eleven hundred mites from tUe Line, at 
the boimdary of the tropical prains, tlie 
river Nile splits into two branohcKp-the 
uJiite river and the blue ri«er. The white 
•river continues to run very nearly nortli 
and south; tlie bine river, bending to^ 
wards tlie ei^st, comes from Ethiopia, or, 
as we term it, Ab>s4ioia*- S^w, a qiiestion 
naturally arisen, which of these two rivers 
is the principal stream ? lite Ethiopians 
liave, of coort»e, always claimed lliat disr 
tinction for the blue river; and Cam- 
byses, Alexander, Fioleniy, and almost 
•very one down to Bruce, looked to 
Ethiopia for the snuices of the Nile ; but 
the vote or verdict of man cannot alter 
truth ; and most true it is, that the white 
river is tbf main branch or artery of the 
Mile. Nay, much to Brace's honour, he 
himself admits this ; and declares, not 
«»nly that the white river is by far the 
larger and deeper of the two, btit- evi- 
dently proceeds from a more remote 
JBOurcp ; since, instead of periodically rising 
aiid tailing as the blue river does (which 
shows that it is created by the^ tropical 
rains), the waters of the white river are 
everlastii<gly flowing— which, as Brbce 
Justly sa^tr, denotes that the river Is fe4 l^y 



those distant ratnt, whieh are known to 
be always falling in the neighbourhood ol' 
the equator. Our honest traveller addit, 
that, if it was not for the con^tant supply 
of the white river, the waters of the blue, 
or Abyssinian river (wiiich is formed hy 
the union of tliree great streams-^the 
Mareb, the Baviba, and the Taeaaxr)^ 
would be absorbed in the sands of the 
desert of Nabia, and that the Nile wonid 
consequently never reacli Egypt. The 
real source of the Nile, theretbre, still 
remains unknown, or ratlier it bangs in 
the equatorial clouds, from which the raina 
descend. 

• With respect |o his liavirg been the dis^ 
coverer of the source of tlie blue river, or 
Nile, Bruce's memory must aeaiu meet 
with the imsatisfactory fate which this 
sort of inquiry deserves ; for it nittst bo 
admitted that he was not the first European 
who visited it. Peter Paez, the intelli- 
gent Jesuit, certainly visited (one hun- 
dred and fifty years before Bruce) tlms^ 
fountains which he describes with vei^ 
tolerable exactness ; and although Br nee, 
eager and jealods, very naturally endear 
vours to detect small inaccuracies, yet it 
is perfectly evident that Paez's description 
is that of an eye-witness. It b true, Paez 
says that the foantaios ** are abiint k 
league, or a cannon-shot, distant from 
Oeisb," whereas, on raeastrring tlisB dia^ 
tance, Bruce found it to be only a third of 
a mile ; but, in a strange conntry and at- 
mosphere, a gpcss at. distance is almost 
always an error,^ and a Jeniit's calcnla* 
tion of the range of a cannon-shot miuit, iil 
any part of the worid, have been equally 
liable to unintentional mistake. r- 

But though Paez saw and described the 
foantaios of Geisli before Brnce, yet it 
may fairly be said, that Bruce was tlie 
person who first imparted the intelligence 
to the European public; for Paez*s deC- 
acriptiony which waS written in PorttN 
guese, was published in Latin after his 
death, by Athanasius Kircher, a brotlirr 
Jesuit, well known for his extensive leanu 
Ing and voluminous writings ; and, apu 
peariog in such a form, and being aixp 
smothered witli a nnmbef of improbable 
statementSt made no progress beyond tbte 
little circle or society to wbich it wi^' 
originally addre»>sed. 

But Bruce's solid reputation can well 
afibrd, if necessary, to throw aside alto- 
gether, the bauble for which, as a young 
man, be so eagerly and enthusiastically 
« contended ; and the reader has only to 
glance his eye over the iiiimeiMe country 
wliich Bruce has delineated, to admit thjp 
justice of this observation. 
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BRUCE, tHE TRAt£I.LER. 



] A5(EcdoTES ANi^ Death of brucb. 

AItli««gh Brace's life at Kiimaird was 
apparently tranqiiiJ, bis wDiiodeti feelings, 
t^sfvecliD? his traveh, occasionally be- 
' trayecl themselves. Chie day, while he 
was at the' honse of a relation in Ea^t 
Lothian, a gentleman' present hinnily ob^ 
Served, that it was impotsiffle I bat the 
natives of AhysNinia conid eat raw meatf 
Bruce said not a word, but, leaving the 
room, he shortly retnmed from the kitchen 
with a piece of raw beefsteak, peppered 
and salted in the Abyssinian fashion. 
" Yon will eat that, sir, or 6gUt nie!'» he 
said. Wlien the gentleman had eaten up 
the raw flesh, (most vriltingly would he 
have eaten his words instead), Brace 
calmly observed, ** Now, sir, yon will 
■ever asaitl say it is impbsHbleV 

*' SinglcSpeech Hamilton was Brace's 
first cousin and intimate friend. One 
Evening at Kinnaird, he said ** Bruce, 
to convhice tbe world of yonr power of 
drawiiig, you need only draw us, now, 
something in as good a style as those 
tfrawiugsf of yours, which they say have 
been done for yon by Balugani, yonr 
Italian artist.*'—** Gerardf' replied Brace 
very gravely> ^ you made one tine speechi 
and.the world doubted its being your own 
Composition ; bntif yon will stand up now 
here ««d make another speech as good^ 
we shall believe it to have been yonr own. 

These trifling anecdotes siHfieiently show 
bow justly sensitive Brace was to the in* 
tolt that had been offered to him. For 
twenty years which had elapsed since his 
retora to Europe, lie had endured treat- 
ment which it was totally out of his power 
to repel. It is troe, he had been compli- 
mented by Dr. Blair, and a few other 
people^ on the valuable information which 
he had revealed; but the public voice stiU 
accused bini of falsehood, or, what is 
eqaally culpable, of wilful exaggeration^ 
aad against tiie gross public an iiidlvidnal, 
can do notliiufr. Brace's career of hap- 
piness was at an end-^he had survived his 
reputation, and the only remedy left him 
was that which a noble Roman is sup- 
posed to have prescribed for his ovra son. 
** What could he do," he was asked, 
** against so many?" He answered, 
«• Die !" and this catastrophe— this " con* 
snmmation devoutly to be wished/' we 
have now the pleasure to relate. 

Tbe last act of Bhice's life was one of 
gentlemanlike, retined, and polite at- 
tention! A large party had dined at Kin- 
naird, and while they were about to de- 
part, Bruce was gaily talking to a jonng 
lady in tbe drawing-room, when, suddenly 
observing that her af ed motlier was pro* 
cicJing to her .carriage unattended, be 



m 

hnrried from tfatp drawing-room to thc< 
great staircase. In this effort, the feet 
which had safely carried him through all 
his dangers, happened to fail him; he 
fell down several of the steps— broke som^ 
of hb Angers— pitched on his head — and 
never spoke again ! 

For several hours every effort was made 
to restore him to the woild; all that is 
usnal, customary, and useless in such cases 
was performed^ 

There was the bustle, tlie hurry, the 
confusion, the grief unsffeakable, the vlll- 
age-leech, -his lancet, his phial, and hil 
little pill; but tbe lamp was out— the 
book was closed— 'the lease was np-*tbe 
grave was won— the darinj^, restless^ in- 
jured spirit had burst from the cdvert, and 
was *< away !'» 

Thus finished, in the 64th year of his 
age, in the healthy winter of his life, in 
vigour of mind and body, James Bruce of 
Kinnaird, a Scotcbman,'who was religiousy 
loyal, hononrable, brave, prudent, 'and 
enterprising. He was too proud of his 
ancestors, yet his posterity have reason to 
be proud of him. His temper was eager, 
hasty, and impetuous; yet he himself 
selected for the employment of his lil^ 
enterprises of danger, in whi(ih haste» 
eagerness, and impetuosity were con- 
verted roto the means of serving science 
and iiis country. The eagerness with which 
he toiled for the approbation of the World, 
and the pain he suffered from its craelty 
and injustice, exclude him from ranking 
among those great men, who, by religion, 
or even by philosophy, may have learned 
to despise both ; yet it innst be observed, 
that had^ he possessed this equanimity of 
mind, he would never have undertaken the 
race which he won. 

Bruce belonged to that sect — that 
labouring class — that useful raee of men, 
who are ever ready 

** To Mi their lifc^Qpon a cait, 
Aud tUod tut haztf d of the die.** 

He was merely a traveller^^a knight- 
errant in search of new regions of th^ 
world ; yet the steady courage with which 
he encountered danger— ^-his patience and 
fortitude in adversity — his good sense in 
prosperity— the tact and judgment with 
which he steered his lonely course through 
some of the most barren and barbarous 
countries in the world, bending even the 
ignorance, passions, and prejudices of the 
people lie visited to his own advantage— 
the graphic trath with which be main- 
tain^ his assertions against the barbarous 
incredulity of his age, most deservedly 
place him at the top of his own class, 
where he at least stands... second to no 
man« Hit example is well worthy titt 
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YABIETUS. 



attentioii and itady of every ind^vidiiali 
wli«se doty or inclinatioii may lead him to 
attempt to penetrate tlie* yet unknown, 
danserouB, and onciviliied regiops of tUU 
world. 



VARIETIES. 



l}eath.— The effects of that change 
which we call the death pf an animal body, 
are nothing more than a clfanee in the. 
arrangement of its constituent elcfnents; 
for it can be demonstrated, on the. strict- 
est principles of chemistry, th^t not Ofie 
particle or these elements ceases to exist. 
>Ve have, in fact, no conception qf ai\nHii- 
latiou ; and onr .whole experience if op- 
posed to the befief of one atom that ever 
existed having ceased to exist. There is, 
therefore, as Dr. Brown has well i«- 
marked, in the Very decay of the body, fin 
analogy which would seem to indicate 
the continned existence of the Chinking 
principle, since that which we term decay 
is itself only another name for cofitiDned 
existence. To conceive, then, that any. 
thing mental ceases to exbt after death, 
when we know that every thing corporeal 
^ntinaes to exist, is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, contrary to every rule of philosophi- 
cal inquiry, and in direct opposition, pot 
only to all the facts relating to mind itsielf, 
but even to the analogy wbicli is furoit»htd 
|>y the dissolution ot the bodily frame.-m 
Dr, jibererombie. 

Gallantries of CeUhtrme of JRa^fia, — 
pew women have ever rendered them- 
selves more famous, or rather infamons, 
by their indiscriminate gallantries, than 
Catherine li. of Russia. Her infidelities w«tl| 
Soltikoff, Poniotowsky, and the low bor|^ 
Orloff, diirinir the lifetime of her unfortu- 
nate husband (with the latter of whom she 
concerted the plot that ended in Paul's 
destruction), were so glaring^ they drew 
npon her a large share of public odium. 
When arrived at t^e sovereign power, the 
(Ofl^ce of her favourite (who was vaned at 
the snggestions of her depra?ed fancy) 
formed a sort of eminent post, or appen* 
dage of her cport. There ^a« a psecuUar 
etiquette^ and certain distinctions and 
duties pertaining to this post. When her 
.majesty chose a new favourite* she created 
him mld-de-cump gep^ral, that lie migbf 
accompany her ey^ry where* wit4H>ut of- 
fence to propriety. TbeBceforwards, the 
Hsvoorite of«up»ed an. apartibfiit io the 
palace, sitnatftd beneath that of the em- 
pres8| wi^b wbach it comn^uairated by a 
psiffV ataireaff. , P9 tb« fifattbQr qf Jut 



instalment he received H present of one 
hundred thousand rubles, and every niontli 
be found twelve tlionsand on bis toUetttr« 
The marshal of tbe conrt^ had tlie eaie of 
providing him a table of twHity-fmii! ' 
covers, and of dcfrayii|g>a|l the expenses - 
of his house. 1 he favoorite wa« obUged 
to accompany, the empress every where i 
be could not stir out of the. palace ^itlioui 
asking Iter eons.ent ; and if he we»t tn dina 
with one of his jfriends, the n^istress of th9 
honse must take care to be abaeiit» When 
a favourite had ce;ucd ta please he re# 
ceived Itif dismissal, by having ordera- 
given him to travel. . Freim tlmt time he- 
was forbidden all sight ef the empress^ bjit^ 
be wM •'ire of findinc at his lodging i| 
teconipepse wQrtl^ of Jbe high mind o£. 
^'alherine. The foHowing is attatameni 
of the sums of aMUiey, Ihe si^^Qioed liat oC i^ 
Iter lovers received ^whiie in favour*-- •• 

RabUt. 
Tlie five brothers of Orli^ff • l7,OUO,0tiO 
Yisseiisky, two moaths in 'far . - * « • 

four. . .: •' dOO^OOO 

Vassilschikofl[> tt maBthp ia fa- •• 

«our b . . 1,110,000 

Prince Potempk in, a prime &- 

vonrite, a fprtime of . 50,000,00(1 

Zavaduffsky, eighteen months . - ■ * 

in favour . . ' t,S80,000 

SCmitcb, mie year in favonr ., 1,4100^000 

liorsako^, sixteen months .in . ^ > •■ \ 

favour . . . 9«(H000> 

Lanskai, about funr years in 

. favofir . '«^ . t 4 . s^eofioe 

Yerniolauf, sixteen montim iu > . t 

. fav«nr . •. ... 5^0,000 

Momnaaiv tvcnty^ixmaiitlia t 

in favour .. . 880,000 

Piato Zaoboff, In favour at : 

tlie death.<of,tbe emprasa. fi,700,00O 

Valerian Zauboff, his brother SOO^OOQ 
Farther, an annual sum of 
. two hundred and fifty thou^ < . 
. sand rubles for tlie eoepeiiaiw 
of the . favourite, whieb 
. Riakes^.for atcrmof.thirty# 
fitur years . - - . B^AOn^^OOQ 



Sum total 



88,8«),00O 



^ Saxon. Dinner,^ The dieiag table was 
oblong, and rounded at the' endb. Th« 
cloth was a rich crimson, wills a broad 
gilt tpargiu ; and . hung lew beacatli Hkm 
table. The company sat npoo chairs imtli 
concave baeka, and w«re aisranged, nacb 
as at the present day, with .the view that 
to eadi ot Hie bMiies should b« assigned • 
ueigbbonr of the- other sex. Tha disbca 
comisted of f«>wlaand fisbv o£ the lleslr)0f 
•xen, sheep, deer, and swine, both wild 
and donsestic, aot exeeptbig certain •pn»' 
fi^Q^T'of ibe aca«i«ine,jBrpaffpeiK''-rft.*ml 
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not at preset mnch in repnte, bat «t that 
period HO uofreqaent article of dif*t.« Tliere 
wera Hf4f sandd, or dUhes, of iotideH tfy-' 
flUmf or «oiip boiiitli, and one of aeaitun, 
or boiietii'foofe. Tbc bread was of the 
finest vriieaten floor, and lay in two silver 
baskets npoii the table. Almost the only 
vegetable in nse among the Saxons was 
kale wort ; and the only condiments were 
salt and pepper. These various ariid^s 
were boiled, baktd, or broiled ; and were 
handed by the attendants upon small spits 
to the company. Instead of forks, which 
were not used in £ngiand till Janies the 
First's time, when Tom Coriate intro- 
dttced them from Italy, onr ancestors 
made use of their fingers; but, fol* the 
sak-e of eleanlineu, each person was pro- 
Xidod with a snail silver ewer contaiuini; 
water and two flowered iiapkios of the 
finest linen. Their des^it consisted of 
grapes, figs, nots^ apples, pears, and al- 
nionds.-^71k« Sett^Kimgs in Efttglw4d. 

Brutal Mode of Puniihiueni j^Mr, Ellis, 
in his ** Journal of a late Embassy to 
China,*' mentions having witnessed the in* 
fltetioBof a pecHlrar mode of pdnishment, 
by slapping the face of the cnlprit with a 
siiort piece of hide, half an inch thick. 
The hmr was. twisted on the hand of the 
Qiecntioner, until the eyes appeared to be 
almost starting from their sockets, and the 
blows were appiied to the cheeks, which, 
in this state of distension, must necesarily 
create extreme pain; tlie criiite which 
the criminal had committed, was robbing 
the baggage boats* 

. CkimeM Epicmrum. — Dogs are fatted and 
eaten in China as a deUcions food, and are 
always foand at die tables of the great. 
Horseflesh, rats, and mire, are standard 
articles of food, and sold nublitly at the 
batchov ; a iuei vrliich reflects credit on 
the taste and good sense of the ChmeKe, 
for there are not more cleanly animals 
tiian those existwg. Birds* nests are an- 
other article of food; bat neither nmd nor 
attcks «nler into their composition. The 
oesta are found in the rocks »long the 
coasts of Tonqnin, &c.,and are built by 
birds reaemliling the 'swallow. They are 
eoBstrtacted; as is supposed, of a small spe- 
cies of aoa^sb, cemented by a glutinoas* 
natter exuding from the bird itself; and,> 
when fully formed, resemble the rind of a 
large candied citron; Bears*, paws, form' 
another favourite dish. '1 hey are rolled in 
weftper and nOtmegv and dried -in the sun. 
WiieD about to be dressed, they are 
soaked in rice«water to make (hem soft, 
nod (then boiled in ■ tlie gravy of a kid, and 
seasoned with varioas spices. 
. Ckmeae Ocfc^rop&y.'—Till very lately, the 
Ciitnct^, in their naps of the earth, set 
. dotni^ilMiCelcstial J^oipire io the jsiddle 



of a large sqnare, and, dotted rovnd It the 
other kingdoms CT the world, sn.ppQsed to 
be seventy-two in number, assigning to 
the latter ndicnions or contitiuptuous 
names. One of these, for example, was 
Stago-gin-que, or the Kingdom of Dwarfs, 
whose inliabitants they imagined to be so 
small as to be under the necessity of tying 
themseves together in bunches, to prevent 
their being carried away by the kites. 

CMnae Suini8,-^ln a cetebraled Chinese 
convent and temple,' 'Van Bram saw ine 
^nndred images- of saints, nearly as large 
as life. The Emperor Kien L6ng, though 
living, and on the throne^ was already in- 
cluded in the number. 



A CHAPTER ON SIGNS. 

The enstom of luinging signs over the 
door, or any other part of a house, is of 
ancient date ; for the Romans usnd them, 
as appears from QnintlliaBj who says,-*' ^ 
'* TabernsB erant circa forum, et scutum 
illud signi gratilk positum" (There were 
shops around the iharket-place, and this ' 
shield hung there as a sign.) A bush of 
ivy, or a bunch of grapes, was often used 
for tlie same purpose ; and hence the 
praverbi *' Good wine needs no bush.*^ 
lu England, signs originated by law in the 
time of Charles I., but they had partially 
bubsisted longi>efore ; for the very chartcfl" 
of that king, whereby the citizens were -r 
directed to ** hang oot'signs for the better' 
finding of their respective dweiliagi,** is a 
proof that in many. instances such incfica-* 
tions were already pendant over shops in 
the city and el:<ewhere. I'he rage for 
these gaudy, and too often tawdry, works 
of the brnsli, had at length risen to 
such a pitch, that ihe streets of London 
aiud Westminster (and by the country 
towns) exhibited as many and various 
paintings as any exbibition at Somerset 
House. Expense was not spared on - 
the occasion; and the envle demttier- 
among tradesmen was such, that one ge-^ 
nerally wished to outsliine another. In-* 
deed/ we are told, that a young man, 
opening his shop for the first time, was 
often at a loss to find money tor the sign- 
post, upon the beautifulness of which bis 
future welfare «nd snccess considerably' 
depended. Hie choice of a witty device, 
or splendid eolnminnre, was therefore of' 
great consequence, and we shall evince^ 
by relating a low anecdotes upon this sub- 
ject, that these silent advertisers were of 
great import to Iheir proprietors. 
- AHhovgbihe following anecdote ottgiiK 
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a<ed in a.forclgn ;CQi^Ktry^,it is not forjMf^n 
U> our piirpoae, as it bas its Gaoaterpart in 
niany places of our island ';«^iifi iim- 
l^Gt^per at Cassel, haviiij; coHJildecably . 
(trofited by bis niimeroos customers nnder • 
tj>e sigh of t|)e *' 0|[ay Ass/* supposing 
Inmself well established in his trade and 
lioose, besan to be tired of tbe ynl{|;ar 
sign wbich hung over \m door. Tbe ar» 
rtTat of the Ltndcrave of Hes&e farnishe<l. 
him, with an opportunity of making, as he 
thoitght, a very advantageotis. oiiange. In . 
an evjl honr, tlie Gray Ass was pulled 
djown and ihroiwn aaide^ and a well- painted 
and CaitUfuL likeness of the prince substi- 
tuted' for it, as a nio.Ht loyal sign. .A.«nLalli 
unfrequented house in the same towp im- 
mediately took up the discarded device, 
and speculatively hoisted *' th^ Gray Ass.'* 
What was the consequence ? Old.eodgers, 
Riarried n^en with scolding wives at, home, 
straggling young fellows, all the fraternity 
of free topers, resorted to the house, filled 
th^ tap^room, crammed tlie parlonr, as- 
sailed tlie bar ; the Gray Ass had tlie 
rpn and the vogue,, whilst the venerable 
' *^ Prince of Hesse'* swang mournfully and 
deserted at the other place, and enticed 
np visitprs^ foreign or domestic ; for it is 
to be observed, that the Gray Ass had 
such reputation all over Germany, that 
cyery foreign nobleman or gentleman who 
came to.Cassel was sure to order his coach 
or chaise to be driven to the inn of that 
DiLnie.$ and this order of course %vas still 
continued ; for how was. it to be known, 
by travellers coming froni ,} Jifenna, or 
from Hungary, or Boi^emia^ that a cer- 
tain inn-keeper at Cassel h^d altered his 
sign ? *V Honour and wealth, what are ye- 
biU a name !" To tlie inn, therefore, 
vi^hich was nanud the Gray Ass, tliey still 
w,ent« What could the deserted inn- 
kjceper do ? To deface the^e portrait of 
Ids master would have been high treason , 
y^et losing his customers was downright 
starving. In this cruel dilemma he dreamt 
of a new scheme, and had it executed: 
the portrait was preserved ; but he wrote 
under it, *' This is the real iniginal Giuy 

. Hie same rivalry for signs existed in 
London, and indeed sign-painting became 
an important trade. Harp Alley was tlie 
Common mart for them, where they could 
be bought from 5s. to 5/. In the year 
1743, a most beautiful representation of 
*^ Good Queen Bess** hang in L'udgate 
Street, to the gaping admiration of tiie 
passengers ; and the *' Three Pigeons" 
m the same street is still reniembered. 
I^o expense was grudged for these orna- 
ments ; and indeed there was such a pro- 
fusion of gold every where, that a wag 
wittily remarked at the tijpCyJbat sign- 



painters -seemed tn^ fmffiiestr Hfl>.#brhrtf ]4^ 
Mfd as, since they turned every «hin« tht-y' 
t«titched into g«»W. Tlie ♦^ Golden droWir,'' 
the «♦ Golden Sugar Loiifi" the *♦ OoWen. 
l^-ather Boide,'* and even the. **-(iolden 
HalfsMoen,*' wera^vto be gated- at % very 
wherei r ; 

• 'J'he devices of OT upon «««?«# was oftetf 
aUuKiy e to tlie trade of the' lit>iiAe. A cook 
of the name of L^e (the beak), and an^ 
other of the same proft^sion^of the nanre 
of Brutra^ hung their own effigies ovei?^ 
their Kho)»9, in allu4on to their calling;^ 
One of those punning sianS exldblted the^ 
head of Henry Vll!*, a fi«h. and a whitcf 
baU, becaase the name of tile niaster belnw 
was Htnpy Whiihf^^ The Swan, with one 
or two necks, was a pnn brought from 
France, where the vord 4?yg««, a swan/ 
sounds like that of vgm, a sign. Tiiey 
had there a swan with a cross, -which 1 bey 
called JLa Sitrtte ^^ •/« Ooiar (the Sign of 
the Ooss)* Yftt, some one wUl asky bow- 
we tlie iwoneekti bestonred on the swan, 
acconnted for? This Ste»»f or Sign, of 
the Cross, had a crosa twined with his 
neck ; and, at tlie time of the leforraa- 
tion^ the popish fignre of the croaa having 
been brnshed away, the painter* twiirted' 
another neck in its stead. >The '^ Lnstf'^ 
a very. common sign for a pnblic*>hdnse, 
and now. generally nndepstood to be'a» 
invitation to shoeniakefS,'4»r A de,8igiiatio'tf 
that shoemakers ii*eqnent it, originated* 
from aomevpiiMican wHtingover liis door^ 
thi* u theintsl.i via. the last house in the 
street or town where yon can get any 
thing, to eat or drink; with an innendo, 
that, if^ypH do not atop here, yon rnn the- 
risk of dining with Puke Humphrey. 
This trick was not confined to London, for 
in several towns of France, public-honses^ 
or cabarets, may be seen^witli a sign ex* 
hibiXing the motley group of a he-goat, an 
ow^ and n mound, or globe. To gnesa 
what it means, is not . at first an eaajf 
thing; but placing the Freneb worday' 
BoMc, ja he-goat ; Datf, an homed owl^ 
and Monde, a mound,, one after another. It 
may be discovered that it signifiea-X^ 
Bout duMoade, or •« The World's End." 
The cunning publican insinuating, by ht» 
enigmatical devieci that his honae was the 
(psi on tlie road. . 

vMdoy pubiic-bonses in £x>ndoo, end iit 
the country, have on the doorposts or 
windows several squares of different CfH 
lpurs,.like a. draught-board^ and, if tlwy 
have no other sign, this serves for one^ mod 
is called tlie Chf^ttera, This practice nrt^ 
ginated from the Earl, of Warren (whose 
arms were ehecqne) having tite disposal o€ 
licei^es , for lionaes of that descrlptieH. 
The '* Angel,**, meaning a meaaesgef^ 
syit€d» aft.a.sigtt»<the #lac)aa Mi.X9mxi49» 
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nrrien aiHi errand>iara. W« ffboiild be 
KArry to snppoie tlmt tlie '* Goose and 
OridironT allnded to tlic saint who Koffered 
luartypdoin on that culinary ntensil ; yet 
we donbt not bnt that the *' Flower Pot,** 
in Rishopssate iStreer, preserves some re- 
mains of the Aiiiiiinciation ; the Virgin 
l^n^ generally painted with a vane 
replete with liliei and other flowers. 
The transient blast of snperstition, nnder 
Che denomination of pnritanisni, blew off 
the Virgin and the Angela and perniittrd 
the less obnoxious noseiray to remain. Oii 
the eve of days consecrated to the Virjfiii 
Mary, anciently in this, and even now tn 
foreign cenntries, her statues were adorned 
with garhinds of ttowers, and surroauded 
with wax tapera. A serenade, with nm« 
sical instruments, nned to close the reli- 
gions scene at the corner of the street. 
The house was called either the '* Annnn- 
elation" or the " SAlutaiion." We shall 
mention a few more punnm|r signs.-^Tlie 
*^ Bull and Month," is a corruption of 
f» Boalogn 5Ionth." The " Bear" was a 
pun for •> Beer,** the *^ Brown Bear," for 
^* Brown Stout Beer ;'* and, when it ap- 
peared with a bunch of grapes, it was a 
sure siisn that, besides malt Irqnor, wine 
was sold in the hoase. The ** Bell Sa- 
vage" has been resolved into the pim of k 
-asikJ m^n, or ravage, striking on' a bell. 
If we tnalte i< feminine, *< Betle Sativage,** 
it means a cmel faii- ;** and some think it 
was merely a contraction'^f Aratetia Sa- 
vage, tlie name oft he latrdlady. But <' Belle 
8anvage" signifies also a wild woman ^ 
and, -in conformity with this, \% the ac^ 
count given in the ** Spectator" (No. «8), 
wlm derives it from a mont beautiful wo- 
man deiicribed in an old French romance, 
»s being found in a wilderness tn a »ava<;e 
state. . The story and its poetical recita- 
tion are well known there, and the tune is 
of great sweetness and simplicity. The 
fact is related is Ihi4 manner : Genevieve, 
wife to one of the ancient dukes of Bra- 
brad t, having resisted the insnlt of the 
Mcv^ard, was accnsed by him of adultery. 
Siie was condemned to death by her hns- . 
band ; but found means to escape with 
her child, and ran to the forest des Ar- 
dennes, where she concealed herself, and 
bronght up her little boy by the help of a 
bind, whom, wondrous to tell ! she had so 
tamed, as to make her suckle the in- 
fant, whose natural food bad been dried 
up by grief and want of suitable 
nourishment. Seven years after her dis- 
ufipearance the steward died, having first 
made a full confea>ion of his guilt \ and, 
lint long afur, the didte,. following the 
huMl whom he had pursned with au arrow, 
discovered • his innocent comort, wh^ was 
^p«l^T«red eiUff^lylvith ber.halr| and in 



a wild state. Tlie romance t^r wlticH fbis 
gave occasion dates of the iMb uentury ; 
afid is, in style, similar to our Citivy Chare. 
But 10 come from the ronmnce to history ; 
it appears by some ancient records, that, 
the ereetion which occupied the ground, 
on which the old iim stood, was called 
** La Belle Savoyarde,** alluding perhaps 
to Eleanor Queen of Henry III., who was 
daughter of the Count of Savoy, llie 
spectator mentions another sign, '* The 
Cat and the Fiddle," in which he finds t 
concert; perhaps between the strings of 
the instrument and tlie gut of the qua- 
druped, or, more likely, between the mew. 
iugs of grimalkin, and the ear-torturing 
scrapings of a bad fiddle. 'Hie *< Three 
Nuns and a Hare*' was a common sign in 
bis time. The "Three Nuns*' remain to 
this day by the Seven Dials, but *' Puss*' 
has run away. He was scandalited at the 
sign of a •* Goal*' over the door of a ppr- 
fumtr, and at the " French King's Head** 
at a sword cutler's ; but he laughs heartily 
at a Frenchman, who, neur Charing Cro>s, 
hoisted for his sign a Punch Bawl, and TSioo 
Angets squeesing a lemon into it. llie 
^ .Spectator" does not give us the key of 
thi^ curious device; but we may easily 
conceive that the bashful foreigner, who 
had seldom, if ever, drunk good pnnch in 
his own coimtry, found it hero so heavenly 
a liquor, that he thought angfls must hav^ 
had a hand in the making of it. The 
" Snn,' the ** Rising Sun" owes its blazing 
appearance on sign-posts to the alluding 
molto, witich was generally, ** The best 
drink (under the Sun"). In the year 1739, 
there was, on the Honn»ilow road, a little 
alehouse, Witli this moving inscription : 
" Foor Jack striving 1o live y" and we 
doubt not bnt the nnassuming motto drew 
customers to the taproom. The following 
cnrlons inirrtiytrou is (or was) at the sign 
of the " Snair* in the King's Road : 

**The SRiiil ii slow. 
And 1 ana low 1 
What d'ye think!— 
Fiay stop and driuk.** 

Thisnort of dialogical invitation is to be 
met with often in Picardy and Normandy^ 
in the road to Pari<(. To save travellers 
the trouble even of thinking, the puhlican, 
or cabaretier, has, in large letters, not 
always very correctly spelt these words : 
•* On yions-nou^? — -flntrons ici — Chez 
Pierre Le Ron," &c.—( Where shall we- 
go ? Let's in here, &r. &c- 

Thc following couplet was very common 
under sign posts about one hundred years 
ago :— 

". Drink liers sod drown all snrmw { 
Fay 10 day, and trust to-tiiionuw/* 
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A piiiltfon of some irapon lojeverail am* 

Tlift *' VopeN Head" and ** Cardinal*8 
ff$.V' taymiM ip Co^riiliiUi d£it« a centiiry 
at least before the RefoiniaUon ; for Stow 
litentions.them both as exiHtiiija; at tbejtinie 
of Henry VI. He says tluit '* at that time 
the wiqe d^'awer bf the •* Popfi'a . H^d 
Tavern (standing witliont door iu the Higii<^ 
fiti*eet) used to sell a pint of wine for a 
penny, with bread allowed free. The 
t' Magpye and StUmp/' is a manifest, in* 
yitattou to good fellows to walk in, and 
tbeir elbow '* leaning; dn the beecUing ta^ 
bjie," to chatter away as the well known 
h'lrd does on tlie stump of a tree. The 
** Dolphia** is of a very ancient daie, as 
ancient perhaps as the year 12IS, when 
liOuis, Vdnphin of Prance, was invited 
over to BngUnd : . Lonis and the Lindon? 
tjt^ were good friends ta the time, of his 
^epartnie. Perhaps, however, this sign 
ii connected with tlie proverb, ^' He 
prinks like. a nsh ;" and a sort of stimulat*. 
iiig address to the cnstonter8--^n invitation 
to come and drink as fislies.do; without 
.barm and witliont ceasing. The *• Mer- 
maid*' may have emerged out of the same 
conceit. The ** Saracen's Head" reminds 
ns of the crnsades ; and the '* .Blae Coat 
Boy*' of Edward Vl., and bis munificent 
fonndation. The *' Pewter PlaUer" 
** Bunch of Grapes,** and " Bnsh," may 
range under the invitational signs. 
,. It appears that, when a man married a 
woman who lived under a sign, be adopted 
and impaled the device, as we do coats c^ 
arms ; hence the heterogeneons compoonds 
which we often remark in the remains of 
.that ancient custom, as the *^ Kings and 
Keys/% " Cat and Bagpipes," «» Cow and 
^nutferd,** &c. &c. A very ingenious an- 
them, in an essay inserted in the " Gentle^ 
man's and London Magazines'* for the year 
)7o8, observes, that'* whoever takes notice 
pt' the signs in England', will find that they 
all, or nearly all, tend to exemplify national 
bravery; and that he who contrives the 
most heroic sign is sure of most cnstom. 
^ome hang out the heads of great com- 
inanders, such as Monk, Marlborough, 
or Ormond; others exhibit the maehinei 
'and requiHites of war, as ships, guns, can- 
nons, and Castles. The very sign, is to 
fpeak more properly, for signuaty from 
which we derive aign^ means in Latin the 
warlike standard, the colours, of a regi- 
» ment or legion, the arms of England, dis- 
play the midaiinted tempor of the people : 
the lionf, the unicorn, and the hart, lately 
added to the quarterings.'^ 

t It mast, howerer, be recollected, that the three 
lions in the Eogruta arsks wer«il^t taittg"> of Nor- 
mandy. ^ 
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litis leads its tpjpeifk of.tte hadf^of 
princes or states, which hivve been us«d as 
signs, Tijns, the *'• Falcon*' was the bad$te 
of Edward IIL ; the '' White Hant,** wiUi 
a ducal coronet and cliain, > alluded t» 
Richard II. ; the '* Blue Boar," to Richard 
III. ; the " Swan," to Henry IV..: «» Two 
Ostrich Fealhers," to Henry VL; the 
*' Sun," to Edward IV. ; the " Bhick Boll," 
to the same ; the *' Red Hose,- * was tlHC 
badge of the House of Lancaster ; the 
V White Rose," diatiiiguished that of York ; 
the *^ Greyhoond,*' was the symbol adopted 
by Henry VII.; the " Royal Oak," rew 
minds na of Charles II, ; and the ** Whi|0 
Horse,** being the badt^e of the vClectorate 
of Hanover, is used, af well as . the 
George,*' in compliment to the present 
reigning family* 

. N^ar Drury Lane^ was a, public house 
-Vith the sign of the '* Qneeu of Bohemia's 
Head;**. a ^urt qf immortality, says pen* 
Qant, given by the heroic William Lord 
.Graven tu his adniired mistress, whose 
battles be first fought, animated by love 
and duty. The same aittlmr mentions the 
-"Falcon,** near St. Bride's Church, as 
being tlie sign of Wynkyn de Worde»p 
bouse, or inn.^ and adds, that he printed 
his ^* Frutye of Times'* at tlie sigti of the 
•f Sonne.** 

. Tlie " Dragon*' has been adopted as m 
sign by some Welsh publican, in com- 
memoration of his Cambrian origin, the 
■dragon being a badge of the principality 
of Wales. The ♦* Goat in Jack Boots/' 
seems to be also of Tf ebb origin. 

The *' Dud Cow** reminds us of an old 
story of the famous Gny ilarl of Waiv 
wick. We are told, that the first sign 
post which strikes the siglit at landing on 
the quay of Dublin, is that belongtng to 
the imn called " The Cow ;" and tliat, by m 
furious nntionalUf^ the sisn really bears a 
stronger likeness to a bell. Whether thia 
mistake alludes or gave origin to the de- 
aomination of bull, generally applied to 
those bhinders which ^are generated by ni- 
pkiity of ihouglit, overcoming the rapidity 
^f utterance, we leave others to decide. 

The " Three Balls,*' exhibited at the 
shops of pawnbroker*, by the vulgar hu- 
mourously enougli said to indicate that it 
is two to one tlie things pledged are never 
redeemed, were originally nothing \wipUl$t 
as the following statement will prove. It 
is a well known fact in tlie history of En- 
rope, that the first money-lenders were 
some inhabitants of .Lombardy, wlio spread 
themselves all over Europe, and obtained 
ft sort of settlement in almost every con- 
siderable city, as appears by the streets 
which still bear their name ; vis*/offt&«rd- 
9treH, in London; Rue ita Lombards at 
^aria, tte. The most natural way %o 
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indicate their dweUin«:s was to liang over 
their door?*, a» a »i!;n, the arms of their 80- 
ircrei::n, (lie ilhistrions hoti!«e of the Medici: 
how thesft very arms are notiiin^bnt halls, 
or pills, red and blue upon a gold ground, 
in allusion to the name/v^dict, which means 
** Physicians," from one of which profes- 
sion this family had its rise. The original 
colour was kept up for a long tim»*, and 
gave a denomination to several Blue^hdll' 
itiieys, where these money lenders used to 
hide their nsurioiis practices : but they 
liave since found it neeestsary to gild their 
piWSf as a better decoy for tlieii* needj^ 
bnstomeisi. 

Another sign appertaining to a particu- 
lar profession, was Absalom hanging to a 
tree by his hair, arid king David lament- 
ing at a distance. This was adopted by^ a 
wi{;-maker, who caused a label to is«ite 
from David*8 niojith, dontaiuing these 
ivords t 

*' O Abmlom, my son, my son ! 
iJadst tliuu but woru a peruke, thoii badst aot 
bvea uudune." 

This si^n was exhibited, ai few years 
Cilice, in Union-Street; Borough, and it is 
tiot uncommon in France. 

In Fleet market,on the eastern sides were 
•^matl houses with a sign-post represent- 
ing two hands conjoined ^ with ^* marriages 
performed within*' written beneath, whilst 
a dirty fellow assailed the ears of the pas- 
sengers, wiib the iterated and l6ad invita- 
tion of ** Sir, will you be pleased to walk 
in and be married ;" as if the dread of any 
Ktoppage in the trade of conjugality was 
•threatening manRind with premature ex- 
tinction. The parson was se^n walking 
before bi88hop,as an ambnlant sign, ready 
-(says the iame author) to couple ydn fbr 
a dram of gin,' or a toll of tobacco.'' The 
staiate (56 Geo. II. c. 33, anno 1752.) 
at length put an end to this most scanda- 
lons practice. 

The "Good Woman withont a head" 
.^ome persons, whose reading and ex- 
perience have bt-ought them in contact 
father with bad women than good, stnd 
who perhaps have read the story 6f a 
woman who spoke very well without a 
toBgne, (a story ^vhich is attested by Wil- 
cox, bishop of Rochester, and was read 
before the Hoyal Society in a letter from 
Lisbon, dated Sep. 3, 1707; and which 
gave occasion to the following epigram i 

•• That with«>ut toneAe a womao could 
Chat and prattle, talk aloud ; 

As a fact I mu«t receive it.— 
But, that a woman with a toiiflrue 
Conld hold her peace, and hold it long, 

Psbavi^ I 1 can't believe it.*) 

^cfffi^ suelf pcrSon§, w6 safy, have b6en erf 
6piDion^ that a woman never conid be ab- 
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snintely good unless her head was entirely 
off; and hence have deduced the origin of 
the sign, which is ox was, to be seen at an 
oil shop in St. Griles's midway between the 
church and Tottenham Court Road; at 
another in Bishopsstate-street; and at and- 
thel' in London Road. But when the 
reader h told, that this sign ha» never ap- 
peared but at an oil shop> and that it iS 
commonly believed that the flrst men- 
tioned house has been in the same trade, 
and with the same sign; or something like 
it, ever since the days of Charles t.; he wiU 
perhaps agree With usj that the sign was 
originally, at that distant peHod, nothing 
but an Italian oil-jar, whic'h, being very 
badly |ialntedj Tind become much v^orse 
by decay, might have been likened by the 
customers to an headless old woman with 
hor arms a-kimbo ; and might really have 
been a^ much like one as what it was in- 
tended for. Then we way snppose the 
next occnpier of the house, either deceived 
himself, or hnmonring the niiistake of 
others, might, when h^ renewed his sign^ 
really turn it into a woman without a bead; 
We have read of stranger metamorphoses, 
aifd of stranger eri'Ot^ in drawing; for 
one of which we shall cross the Atlantic^ 
and go to North America. A certain great 
shopkeeper, or merchant, of New Torkj 
who had never learned to writer used, Dot- 
withstanding^to keep hrs own accdnnts* 
His practice was, to make a gross Uipre^ 
sentation, in his book, of the article he had 
sold, with certain marks for dates and 
prices. Mr. Landseer, in his Lectures on 
Engraving, strongly objects to the word 
copying as applied to the reduced drawing 
of a large pictnre, or other object : he pre- 
fers the word transldting. Onr merchant^ 
therefore, when he sold an;^ articles, did 
not copy it into his book;— ^no^ he tranS'' 
lated it ; and, as it i^ well kdown, that 
most things suffer by tralfa'slation,- so it was 
in this instance we are going to relate. A 
neighbonr called ii! one morning to settle 
an account; Our merchtot opens hit 
drawing^boolL i *• Otf snch a day, ' says he, 
"you hid a cask of Vi^iegar^'* o<i such a 
day, ** a side of bacon," on such tL day m 
cheeie,'^ The debtor protested he never 
had any ^leesc, but the creditor v^as posi- 
tive, " for," says he, " here It is in my 
book.^' The debtor, after some consider- 
ation, iaysi " I cannot rfecolleit having had 
anV thing of you ne^r that time, except, 
itideed, a grindstone.*] •« ton are right," 
gays thfe merchant; '^ al |rtndstone it was ; 
ihe mistake was mine; for I did not leave 
a hole in the middle of it, to distinguish it 

from a cheese." «i,«c^ 

In spite of the entertainment wjiica 

these moUey exhibitions a^^^r^ed. tne^r 

were doomed to be taken down ia ti«« 
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year 17612 and 177 1. -The danger of their 
•fdUing upon the head* uf the passengers, 
the interrnption tliey created to th|^ sight 
in the streets, and their disaereeable creak* 
inc by day and night fii higu winds, nnfted 
for their destrnction. To the no small dis- 
Advantage and f egret of several artists in 
that line; for it was a lucrative^ though 
inferior employment to many clever hands. 
Sometimes 'men of superior talents con- 
descended to employ their brushes upon 
sign-posts, which, though in high sit na- 
tions/ were DOt always in high esteem, but 
brought nevertheless a great profit to the 
perfok-mers. Mr. Wale, a royal acade- 
mician, was occasionally a sign painter; 
.the principal sign which he painted, was 
a whole-length portrait of Shakespeare, 
,about five-feet iiigh, which was diiiplayed 
before the door of a pnbtic*houKe, the 
..north-west corner of Ljttle Rnssel-street, 
in Dirury-lane : it was Ittclinsed in a mo»t 
sumptuous carved and gilt frame, and 
suspended by rich iron work > Imt it hap- 
pened that this splendid object was not 
'long exhibited ; for the act, we are speak- 
ing of, was passed very soon after, and 
caused it to be reqioved : it was tlkep sold 
for a trifle to a broker, i^t whose dobr it 
stood for several ^ears, till it was totally 
destroyed by weather and other accidents. 
[Van Somer was another sigh painter of 
reputation^ who put any price he liked 
!on his works, in the beginning of George 
•the Third's rt>ign, among the most cele- 
brate^d practitioners in.thU branch of (1^ 
profession, was a person of tite name of 
Lan^b, who possessed a considerable, de- 
gree of ability ; his pencil was bold and 
mai>terlyy well adapted to the subjects he 
treated, and . the best colourist, in fact 
the Ij^iiia of ^s'brotherhood. 

I{ wa» 6)M^r.ved at the time, that the 
citizens of Ijondon were, very loth to part 
with their signs. Being obliged to remove 
them from the sign-posti, which obstructed 
the foot or horne pavement, they stuck 
them commonly against their houses, at 
tlie risk of darkening a window or two, 
where, of course, they, w^re not renewed^ 
tlu! numbering of the houses making thfem 
quite unnecessary* 



THOUGHTLESSNESS OF GOLD- 
SMITH. 



Goldsmith the poet and miscellaneons 
writer was often betrayed into thoughtless 
.and indiscreet actipns. During his stay 
Ht Dublin College, having formed an ac- 
quaintance with some of the citizens, he 



invited a company at both seies to n 
dance, and supper at his rooms. This i|>- 
discretion unluckily reaching the ears of 
his tutor, a roan of harsh temper and 
violent passions, he entered abruptly 
in the midst of their gaiety y which was 
speedily extingnislied, for he not only 
proceeded to ttieliiKbest excess of personal 
abuse, but conclivled by inftictiifg upern 
poor Goldsmith, manual chastlsjcment be- 
fore all the company. The disgrace at' 
leuding this savage treatment drove the 
poor atndentto desjf^air, and he determineici 
never more to see any of bis friends, but to 
femove to some other country, where 
totally unknown, be might seek his for- 
tune. He accordingly disposed of his 
books and clothes and left the college,^ 
but loitered about in Dublin till he had 
i»nly a shilling lefTln his pocket, when he 
set out npon Ihs travels. His intention 
was to' go on ship board, at Cork, for 
some other country, he knew not whithen 
On this shilling he suppcn-tcd himself for 
three days and then parting by degrees 
with the clothes off his back, was reduced 
to such exjireniity of famine, that after 
fasting twenty-lour hours, he thought a 
handful of grey-peas* given him by a girl 
at a wake,, the lno^t comfortable repast he 
had ever made. - Hy this time he began t« 
be sensible* of his folly, and like the prodi« 
gal son, desirous of returning to his in- 
.dnlgeut father. From his father's, house 
Jie was not now so far distant but that be 
contrived to send to hi» brother, yrho 
came to him, clothed and carried him 
.back to college, where he effected some- 
Jhing of a recoociliatioa with his tutor ; 
but as may be easily imagined, they ver« 
never afterwards on corcnal term^. 

An6ther instance of the thoaghUessnecia 
which . characterized Ooldsmitli is re« 
corded. After the death af his father, 
.having, saved np SOU during a period in 
which he sustained tlie office of a {private 
tutor iur a- neigh bo tiring genfleman'k family; 
.but which he quitted at th^ end of a yeac, 
•disliking .the necessary confinement, lie 
procured a good horse and left the»conii- 

His friends aAeran absence of six weeks, 
without having heard what bad become of 
him, concluded that be bad quitted the 
kingdom f whed he suddenly returned H> 
Jiis iuother'9 house without a penny, upon 
.a poor Uttle horse not worth i20s. Being 
required to account for the loss of his 
mOney^aifd Knen, and (he horse on Wliirb 
be had depar.tfd, he told them that he had 
been at Cork, wht re he had sold his horse 
an.d paid for his passage to America, to a 
captain of a ship. Bttt the winds ^rovin^i^ 
contrary for three, weeks, be had amused 
himself by-seeing every thing curious in. 
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•«4 about that city ; ami on the day the 
wind proved fair, being enjpiged in an 
Gscur'sion into the country, hi^ IVicnd, the 
eaplain, had set sail nithoat him. 

He continued in Cork till he had only 
tMTo guineas left, out of which lie paid 
4<)b. for his hack, and when he wished to 
retnru home, he had only the remaining 
change left to carry him a joni-ney of a' 
hundred and twenty miles. Goldsmith 
was a very pleiising writer both of prose 
and poetry. Dr. John»on*s encomium in 
his epitaph may be admitted as « jnMt 
Mimniary of bis literal^ character *' Qui 
nullum ff re scribendi genus non tefisret; 
lloilum quod tetigtt non ornavitn.'* Who 
left scarcely any kind of Writing antonclied, 
and tidomed all be touched. 



THE PILOT FISH.f 



|n tlie year IBOt, in the Pliilomathic Society 
of Paris, Citizen Geoffroy, professor in the 
museum of natural hisjtory, read a notice 
pu certain habits common, to tlie sliark 
and to the fish calU^if the pihte or pilots 
tish, which was to the following effect:— 
An opi'moB Jong prevailed among ma- 
riners, that ilie shark had subjugated to it9 
^dominion, a very small fish of the ga^us 
jgeuus; aiod that this latter precedes his 
master io tlieir voyages, points oat to him 
such places in the sea as abound most in 
fish, discovers by the track the prey of 
which bo is the fondest, and that, in re- 
compence for such signal services, the 
shark, notwithstanding his glnttonous dis- 
position, maihtalns tbe relations of peace 
and amity with so i|seful a cpmpanion. 
Naturalists, liowev^r, always oa tlieir 
guard against (be f ^a|;^erations of voy- 
agers, who co^ld i^Qt cliyipe the reasons of 
such an association, bave callei^ the fact 
in question* I §h^l show that this has 
been doi^e ^prxpneously ; the observations 
that I havjB niaae on this subject, are ac- 
companied with circumstances so much in 
4eta^l, as have scarcely, perhaps, occurred 
'to any one before. On the ^th Prairia), 
vear ^ (May «6, 1798), I was ob board 
the frigate Alcesle, between pape Boza, 
and the Isle of Malta. .The sea >vas calni, 
ind 'the* ship's company beg^i^ to j^row 

t Th« pilot4bh w foapd im various parts of the 
world, vtt. St tbe Antilles, in tbe Me<litemoesu, 
in the S^uutbern Oceao, in the East Indies, at the 
CSpe of Good Hope, and under the Line. It grows 

- 16 s foot and a half in length, and is well tasted. 

. Perneta ealls it one of tbe best and handsomest fish 
of tbe sea. As it is commonly seen in company 
with the shark, it is calll!<l the *' pilolfish/' beisg 
f upposfsd to point oat prey to the shark.— £0.. 



weary of its long d^ratioo, when tbeir at- 
tention was suddenly directed to a shark* 
which tliey saw making towards the vrs- : 
sel. He was preceded by his pilots, who> 
kffpt about tlia same distance ftom the: 
shark ; the two pilots shaped their course* 
towards the stern of the vessel, visited it. 
twice, from one end to the other, apd,. 
after being satisfied tbere was nothing of- 
which they could make their booty, Ihey. 
fell again into the track they were. pro-' 
ceeding io before. Dnnog all their diacF-' 
ent movements, tbe shark never lost them 
out of sight, or rather followed them as 
exactly as if they had been drawing htm 
in a trains ^o sooner was tbe shark es- 
pied, than one of the seamen got. ready, 
a large hook, which be bait^ with a 
piece of bacon, but the shark and hia 
eompanions bad proceeded to the length 
of twenty metres and upwards (sixty or 
seventy feet), befoce tbe man had adjusted 
all his preparations ; however, at a ven- 
tnre^ he threw his lump of bacon into the 
sea. The ooiise which tbe fall occasioned 
was heard at a considerable distance ; our 
voyagers were, it seems, astonished at it, 
and suddenly stopped their course : on 
this the two pilots detached themselves, 
and repaired to the poop of the vessel in 
q4iest of itifoooation. The shark, in a 
ihous^ind postures, throws himself on his 
back, replaces himself on Ids b^lly, dives 
in the sea, but always appears again oif 
tlie same spot. The two pilots, having 
l^ot op to the stem of tbe Alceste, came 
near the bacon, which they bad no sooner 
discovered, than they returned to the 
shark with more celerity than they ad- 
vanced. When they reached bim, the 
shark was for proceeding on bis route ; 
but the pilots swimming, one at his right, 
and the other at his left, exerted all their 
endeavours to get before bim; scarcely 
had they doBe..this, when thev retomed 
together, and came a second time to the 
stern of the vessel; they were now foU 
lowed by the shark, who Uios, by the saga- 
city of his companions, was enabled to dis- 
cover the prey designed for him. . It has 
been said of the shark, that be has a very 
keen scent ; I noticed, with very parti- 
cular attention, what passed when he came 
up to the bacon. It appeared to me, that 
be only obtained bis information at the 
instant, when his guides bad, as it were, 
indicated it to bim ; tlien it was that he 
swam with the greatest velocity, or rather 
made a spring to catch at it. At first he 
brought oflF a piece, without being en- 
tangled b]F the harpoon; but, at the se- 
cond attempt, the nook pierced into his 
left lip, and he was taken and hoisted on 
board. It was not until two hours had 
elapsed^ duruig which I was emptoyed in 
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the atiatomy' of this sqtaaloiis fish, that 1 
eipressed my concern ^t not having seen 
iBore nearly the species offish, which be- 
came a volanteer in the serviee of the 
shark: 1 ynm told, however, that it was 
^sy to^ catch it, as it w{i« certain it had 
not quitted the environs of the ship ; and, 
in a few iQonients after, I had tike plea- 
stire to ^iid one handed to me, which f 
knew . i^elonged to the pilot or funjfire 
tribe, ^ as the mariners call it, and 
to what is called the gasler^teus ductor 
t»y uatorali«ts. It wOuld iindoiihtedly 
ke 'cnrions to examine' wliat interest 
eonld induce two animals so different in 
their organization, their size, .and their 
i^Uiiits, to form this kind of association. 
^ JDoes the.pilot feed oii the>xci'cments of 
the sliark, as Bosc imagines ; and, in order 
to find safety and protection near so vura-r 
ftions a species, can it have imposed on 
^^elf the i^uful duty )of domesticity I 



IfELANCHOLV HISTORY 
I^ARAtt CURftAN.f 



OF 



It ii a comparatively eafy task to recount 
the adv'eiitnres of those whose celebrity 
{renders ttie most trifling incident that 
Concerns them of interest, and even im- 
portance to the world ; but the mere re- 
cords of the heart ''and its affections, re- 
fined and exquisite as the^ may be, can 
only be gratifying to the few by vihom it 
yas intiniately known and appreciated ; 
and were it nut that some cireumstancp 
liad given to the nnfortnnate subject of 
ibis sketch a degree of eelebiity which she 
ias little contemiHated as desired, I should 
scarcely have been tempted to pay thi^ 
fimple, but sincere tribute to her memory. 
Sarah Curran has already been the 
theme of story and of soii^ ; and so long 
]as •* The Broken Heart" of U ashlrgton 
Irving lie read, and the' exquisite melody 
pt «* Shfe is far from the Land," of our 
iiafimial poet, Moore, shall preserve its 
*j)opiilarity-:-so long must Hie real history 
of the iuspircr of these pathetic records 
continue' to interest the sympathies of the 
gentle and the good.* When first I saw 
her she ^ks in her twelfth year, and was, 
even at that age, remarkable for a pensive 

f from the Souvenir for 1831. Many romantic 
' ttoriCfl are toln in I^^Yand of the 'atUiclimriit which 
-^fxi^ed between Itottert EiatneU and MiBsCumih, 
'^ugbter of the ceiebr*t*d «dv«Ha«e. We bi»e 
.wet witb Ddme of l^cse talei — whicb now. may be 
called one of Ireland's natiobal li-ddi(iuns— so cir- 
cumstantial ks the one above tmncribid from the 
\* l^nvenir." 



characterof countenance, which riie netpr 
afterwards • lost, A favourite sister '^(tq 
the best of my recollection, a twin)4lied 
when she was eight years oId,^aud wa? 
buried under a large tree on the lawn of 
the Priory (Mr, Curranfs seat, near Dub- 
lin), directly opposite to the window of 
.thdr nursery. This^tree had been a chosen 
haunt of the affectionate pair ; — imder its 
shade they had often sat together, pulle«i 
the first primrose at its root^ and watche4 
in its leaves the earliest verdure of the 
spring,' Many an hour, for many a year, 
(Ud the afllict^ survivOr take her stand at 
the melancholy window, gazing on th^ 
well-known spot which constituted all her 
little ^orld of joys and sorrows. To thif 
circumstan'ce she attributed the tendency 
to inelaucholv, which formed so marked ^ 
feature of her chaiacter through life! 
Fondly attached to both her parents, her 
grief may be imagined, when, 9X the pe- 
riod of he^ attaining her fourteenth yea r^ 
Mr. Cprrah publicly endeavoured to ob-J 
tain a divorce frOm his. wife. As ther^ 
existed no groimd but his caprice of tem- 
per for this dii^graceful pi^oceeding, he, of 
frourse, failed iu'his attempt; and, as the 
public were acquainted with his early 
history, and the sacrifices which had at- 
tended Mrs. Cnrran's acceptance of his 
hand, his conduct attracted no small 
share of popular odium. Mr. Cnrran's 
origin was humble, apd even his splcndidf 
talents might not have been found suf- 
ficient to have raised him to the position 
in society he subsequently occupied, hac| 
it not been for hi$ marriage with a lady of 
family arid fortune. He began his carew 
as' private tutor in the family of Doctor 
Creaghe, of Creaghe pastle, in the county 
of Cork ; a gentleman of large property, 
as well as an enlightened and eminent 
physician. Miss Creaghe, a young lady 
pf considerabfe taste and acquirements, 
proved t)ut too sensible of the genius and 
talents of this accomplished inmate of he|- 
paternal dwelling, and a private marriage 
was the consequence. After a short tiine 
subsequent to its discovery had e/apse^' 
Doctor Crea^jhe consented to forgive his 
daughter— received hei* once more be- 
neath bis roof, and allowed her fortune to 
be expended on Mr. Curran's studies at 
fhe Temple. ' * 

That he requited the affection of this 
amiable woman,- by* attempting to repU-^ 
diate her, will surprise no one in the leas^ 
acquainted with the general details of- his 
dom^tic conduct. The breaiking op of 
his establishment, the dispersion of hU 
family, and his own loss of character, were 
tlie con^qnence of this unhappy step. Hi^ 
appeal to a court of justice was heard wifl| 
impatienpe, pd repelled with indignation.' 
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': |o thit perplexiDi^ pontioo, my young- 
^end shone connpiciious, and was as 
much distinji(oislied ainonc tbe menibeis 
of lier own fainilv, as tbey were fioni the 
ordinary rank oi society. H^r fn(i(afriti<e 
i^nners and amiable C|iialiiie8 attracud 
the attention of many, whose friendship 
pever afterwards deserted her. A>inonjir 
these was tlie Rev. Thomas Crawford, of 
Jjsmore, one of the earliest of Mr. Cur* 
fan^s college friends, ^o Oe unhappy, was 
10 iL»elf a letter of intiodnction to which 
he was never inattentive. He was ac- 
jifiiainted with every member of Mr. Ctir« 
i:an*8 family ; and the yonth, tlie amiable 
disposition, and deep affiictiep with wliidi 
(lis yonagfst and favonrtte daughter yfsm 
bverwhehiied by the separation of Iter 
parents, induced Mr. Crawford to offer 
her an asylnoi in his bons^. If any thiiig 
could have cansed her to fort*et her father, 
it would have been the part this worthy 

San so generously acted towards her. 
le was to him, indeed, as a daughter; 
he loved her, and valued her as such. 
Under his protecting care »he remained, 
iintil Mr. Curran recalled his bsinislied 
children once more to their home, and 
fonned a new establisbipen| for their re* 
ipeption. But, alas! my poor friend's life 
was but an April day ; or, rather, it con- 
sisted of ** drops of joy, with draughts of 
ill between,'* The two or three yean she 
ipeot under the paternal roof wer^ tbe 
last sIh: was permitted to number of enr 
Jjoyment and h«()piness. 

Durhig the long war, fa which England, 
•often single-handed, struggled, with glory 
^nd success, for hcf own integrity and 
khe liberty of Europe, her peaceful shores 
.wese repeatedly threatened with invasion 
«by a foreign foe. I'he PHmours of snch 
4in event, hecoming very prevalent about 
^e year 1802, reached thf ears of a young 
;f nthusias^. at that ti|iie 90 exile from his 
iiative coitutry, in Su^itzerland. In that 
cradle of liberty did Robert Kmmctt, as 
Jie said, endeavour to forget the miseries 
4>f his native country, and t|te dishopoiir 
'.With which his soul beheld her branded, 
and li'vf '^he life of a freemap. ' 

Wh€U Switwrland, after a' vain reiist- 
snee, was fettered by the shackles of 
^Bonaparte, li eland wf)6 immediately me- 
naced with a Gallic idesceiit ; and £m- 
.melt, in ^n ilUfated hour, lauded on her 
ihoies, as he affirmed, to avert the calamity 
jof her beconfing a French province. His 
• plans, by tlie little that is known of them, 
appear to have been perpWxed and in- 
i^ofaerent in the extreme; and h«d they 
.been otherwise, IbQ preipAlure cogimenoe- 
^ent of the insurrection would have ren- 
dered them abortive. After a slight dis- 
lui-bance of onlv a few hoqrs' durat^Qii^ on 



tbe niKhtof Jidy tS, 1603, in which- Lord 
Kil warden and some other loyalists were 
unfortunately assasiiinated, peace and good 
otder were again restored. A few of the 
ringleaders were punished ; and, amongst 
the number, tlits unhappy worshipper of 
Utopian freedom became a sacrltJce to his 
romantic dreams of liberty and patriotisnu 
Previously to this eventliil period of liia 
life, Mr. Currau's eldcAt son, Richard, had 
been intimate with Robert Kmmett< at 
Trinity College ; aud Uieir youthful friendr 
ship, on his return to Ireland, was unfortui, 
■ately renewed. He introduced his friend 
to his fatlier and sisters ; aud Emraett be<^ 
came a constant visitor at the Priory. An 
iKtdchment, as ardent as it was uufortur 
nate, was soon formed between him and 
Mr. Curran*s youngest daughter. In th^ 
outpouring of his soal to this ol^ct of his 
idolatry, t|ie enthusiast revealed all his 
plans and intentioiis respecting the everr 
throw of the Iiish Rovemment : happy 
would it have been fur him, had he- att 
tended to the words of wisdom and of 
warning that fell from her gentle hpsl 
bpt, alus ! on tliis occasion, they were of 
DO avail. Daxxled with tlie splendoui^ 
thrown by Reman story over deeds adt 
mired, because successful, lie persuaded 
himself that, as tyranny was weakuessk 
tho»^ wjioni he considered the enslavers ol* 
his country could be easily subdued j aud 
iie rushed with heedless impetuosity into 
the struggle. . 

Mr. Currants politics had formerly hee« 
what are calKd "liberal;" but from the 
lime that his party had succeeded to 
j>ower, he attached himself to the govenv 
■ment, nnder which he ciyoyed a post of 
honour and emolument. His surprise and 
indignation could hardly be wondered at, 
when it was announced to him that he was 
an object of suspicion to his former friends, 
and that he was supposed to be implicated 
in Emmett's designs. He repaired in- 
stantly to tlie Castle of Dublin, and iiVr 
.sistcd on reuiaiping in custody tliere, miiil 
.every person arreMed for the plot bud 
.been examined. As bis loyalty h^d not 
always been so apparent, it was a sevese 
trial toliis feelings, botli as a parent and a 
man of honour, to be (issui ed, beyond all 
doubt, that at least one of his famii> was 
.implicated ; tliat letters from, his daughter 
had been found amongst Emmett's papers; 
.^nd that an order had been u»ntd from 
the lord lieutenant, to have his house iind 
cprrespondeuce examined ! As Mr. Ciu^ran 
.was conscious of his own innocence, he 
, only felt as a father whose eyes were thus 
suddenly opened to domestic uijury aiul 
affliction. Without takiiig time to inquire 
. into the extent of his misfortune, he pro- 
notiMced sentence of banishment fpr e? er, 
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from the paternal roof, on the innocent 
/canse of liU temporary vexation. Amonji^t - 
Emmett's papers, were found various let- 
ters from 6arab Curran, all wa filings him 
aicatnst bis fatal design, awA point ini; <>nt 
to him its folly and impracticability. 
There was also one letter refusing the 
offer- of lii« handj-and givin|$ as her reason, 
the impossibility of leaving a father the so 
fondly loved* For a short time alter the 
explosion of the plot, Emmett "was con- 
cealed in a safe retreat in Dublin — his 
passage secared on board an American 
vessel — and the last time I saw mv friend 
happy, she believed him to be ** tar away 
•u the billow," beyond the power of hia 
enemies, and destined to reach in safety 
ibe more hospitable shore of America. 
That very day he was arrested ! 1 shall not 
attempt to describe her feehngs, or re- 
ceiving a letter from Emmett, informing 
iter, that, as she had nafwsed to accompany 
him, he- was determined to remain in Ire- 
land, and abide his fiite. Thus, if pos^ 
sible, was another barb added to the 
arrow fliat smote these hapless lovers: 
nor conid my poor friend ever fbi*give 
herself for being, as she thQtight, the cer- 
tain, though innocent, cause of Emmetfs 
unhappy end. Her arguments were not 
wholly disregarded by him, as, in one of 
his replies, he remarks : — ** I am aware 
of the chasm that opens beneath my fipet ; 
but I. keep my eyes fixed on the viMons 
of glory which flit before them, and I am 
resolved to clear the gulf, desperate as 
may be the attempt." 

The cirenmstances of Emmett's trial and 
•condemnation are too well known to ten- 
der it necessary for me to recapitulate 
tliem in this place. After the delivery of 
iiis animated and affecting defence. Lord 
•Norbory prononnced sentence of death 
.upon him ; and the ill-fated man was exe- 
cuted the following day, iikThoinas Street, 
-near the spot on which he had eatablrshed 
-Che revolutionary depot of arms and am. 
•munition. Before bis death (when he re- 
•moved to Newgate, after his trial), he au- 
thorised a gentleman to announce to go- 
'vemment, as his own declaration, that he 
was the chief mover and Instigator of the 
-insurrection ; and.« out of tlie sum of%500<. 
•wliicb he had received on the death of hi^ 
father, had expended 1400/. in the prepa? 
.ratory outlay. 

A loss of reason, of some months* con- 
tinuance, spared my poor friend the mi- 
sery of travelling, step by step, througli 
the wilderness of woe which Emmett's 

• trial and execution would have proved to 
her; and when she recovered her senses, 
her lover had for some time been numbered 

• with the dead. As soon as her health per- 
.mitted, ih^Md th0 reiideuqe of her fa- 



ther, whose heart remained- untouched by 
those nitsfortuRes and sufferings which 
excited tlie pity and sympathy of every- 
one b4>side. Mr. Gurran refuAed to see' 
his daughter after her recovery, and she' 
was again thrown on the world, which^^ 
with more than poetic truth, had pr&ved a 
broken reed, and pierced htr to tht heart. 
But God raised up friends to this stricken- 
deer; and, hi a letter q( her*s, now before 
me, written at the time, she says — ^speak- 
ing of that kind and amiable family who 
rec«'ived her when deserted by her father 
-^*' I find a pfeast^re In reflecting, that my 
father introduced me to the dear Pen- 
roses, as if it were to atone for his con- 
tinued Aeverlty towards me. I received 
several letters froYn her during her re«W 
dence at Woodfaill, dear Cork; the seat of 
Mr. Cowper Pairose, of whose tenderness 
and affection, al Well as the kindness of 
the whole family, she makes constant 
mention. While under the protection of 
this gentleman's roof, she again becam^ 
the object of an ardent and disinterested 
attachment. Among the many who met 
and admired her, was Colonel Sturgeon, f 
a person of peculiarly engaging manners 
und deportment ; and who, with the ** gay 
good-humour*' of the mihtary profession^ 
possessed discernment and sensibility 
enough to apprepiat^ an4 e^itcem meriCH 
such as her's; and, had not tier heart 
been seared by early grief and ' disap* 
pointment, one who conld not have failed 
to have experienced the most flattering 
reception. When he first made his pro- 
posals. Miss Curran did every thing in bet 
power to induce him to desist from a pur- 
suit, which, she assured him, could only 
terminate in disappointment. She con- 
fided to him every particular of her sad 
and eventful life^her love, and her de- 
votedness to Emmett;— and the utter im- 
possibility of her ever lieing able to return 
any other affection, however it nuigbt de- 
serve the best efforts of tier heart ; while, 
at the same time, she was not insensible to 
Colonel Sturgeon's merits-r^^Il calcu- 
lated, under other circumstances, to makf* 
the impression he desired. ' '* 

In vafn did she employ all the eloquence 
of ^rief — unfold tlie secret recesses of a 
-heart; where one image reigned supreme, 
and plead his own cause for him, by 

E roving how little he deserved, at least, 
ut a divided affection. 
The constancy and tenderness of her 
attachment to Emmett, seemed to have 
- rendered her the more interesting to Co- 
lonel Sturgeon; and as he cootiuned a 
welcome guest at Mr* Penrose's, an inti- 

f Oloael Henry S(urg;eou wai the son of La^y 

Anne Wentworth, and grandson, t>y his maternal 
dcKcnt, of the celebmted Qlarqult of KuckiDghi|4^. 
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fnacy still subsisted between theibk She 
hoped that his passion had subsided into 
the more placid sentiment of friendship, 
when ^ sudden call of mMitary duty in a, 
distant land, proved to her how fallacious 
had been her hopes* The peaceful but 
deceitful calm of her expectations were 
suddenly interrupted by Colonel Stur- 
geon's arrival, in haste, at Woodhill, and 
announcement that in four days he must 
leave .Cork for London, aud ' thence for 
immediate. foreign service, .lie again re- 
newed bis suit with all the energy of de- 
spair. He had a friend in every member 
of the Penrose family ; all of whom were 
anxious that the union of two persons so 
calculated to make each other happy, 
should not be deferred* They united their 
entreaties to Miss Cnrran to give a favour- 
able answer, and in three days she became 
the wife of a gallant soldier, than whom 
no second suitor conld bHter deserve her 
hand. 

After yielding thus, as it were, a sur- 
prised consent, her heart failed ber } and, 
the morning of her weddiug-day, she im- 
plored her Jiind friends to allow her to 
proceed no further* They remonstrated 
with her, amd told her she would be 
trifling jwith the feelings of one of the most 
amiable of men, should she manifest such 
a disposition. She was married at Glan- 
mire Church, near Woodhill, and was, in 
troth, a mkurning Ifride, One of out fe- 
male friends who accompanied her in the 
otnich to Glanmira, told me that she knew 
not who shed most tears upon the I'oad. 
After a years' residence in ICngland, Co- 
lonel Sturgeon was ordered to Sicily^ 
where my poor friend endeavoured ta 
make him happy and herself cheerful. 

A sudden descent of the French on the 
Sicilian shores, in the year t8()8, obliged 
the Eiiglish to leave that country in haste. 
After a stormy and dangerous passage of 
several w^eks, exposed to all the incon- 
veniences of a crowded transport. Co- 
lonel and Mrs. Sturgeon arrived at Ports- 
mouth* ' A shoxt time before they landed, 
Mrs. Sturgeon had given birth to a deli- 
cate and drooping boy, whose death, 
soon after, seems to have piit a finishing 
stroke to her sufferings, at Hythe, in 
Kent. 

The following letter from her brother, 
inclosing an unfinished one from her8elf,de- 
Bcribes the termination of aiife so sad, so 
affecting, and so eventful :— 

*< Britak Holety Si. Janus's street, 
*' London, May B,190S:' 

" My dear Madam, 

•*1 know how heartily youwill participate 
in the feelings with which 1 announce to 



y«u the death of your poor friend, my 
lamented Sarah ; I would willingly spare 
myself this distressing office, bat I wish 
to convey to yen a testimony that to the 
hour of her death yon were the object of 
her affection. The inclosed nnfinished 
letter is the Ui9t she ever wrote. In it 
yon will find a very mitigated statemejit 
of her sufferings. I can anticipate the 
satisfaction yon will derive from the strong 
sense of religious impressions which marks 
her letters ; and I, at the same time, coa«« 
gratuUte and thank you, for having culti- 
vated in her the study of that consoling 
confidence which cheered her departin^g 
moments. The hopes held out by ber 
physicians were, alas ! more hnmane thmt 
well-gronnded ; she expired at half-paAt 
five, on the inorning of the 5th instant, of 
a rapid decline. To describe my sorrow, 
would be but to write ber euiocy. Yon 
know all the various qualities with which 
she was so eminently gifted, and the con- 
sequent pangs I most ^el at so abrupt and 
calamitous a dispensation. I am now on 
my way with her afflicted widower ,accom- 
I>anying her remains, which she wished to 
lie in ;her native land. I enclose you a 
lock of her hair, it was cot off after her 
death, Adieu, my dear Madam. 

"'I remain your obliged friend and hiim- 
bie servant, Richard Curr^n. 

" To Mrs. Henry W ." 

(Unjinithed tetter, inclosed in the foregoing,) 
'* Hythe, Ajn-U 17. 

" MV DBAR M— ~ 

*' I suppose you do not know of my 
arrival from Sicily, or I should liave heard 
from you. I must be very brief in my 
detail of the events which have proved so 
fatal to me, and which followed our de- 
parture from thaicountry. A most dread- 
ful and perilous passaj^e, occasioning me 
many frigbtfl, 1 was, on our entrance into 
the Channel, prematurely delivered of a 
boy, without any assistance, save that one 
of the soldier's wiven, the only woman on 
. board, except myself* The storm being 
so high that no boat could stand out at 
sea, I was in imminent danger till twelve 
next day, when, at the risk of his life, a 
physician came on board from one of the 
other ships, and relieved me. The storm 
continued, and I got a brain fever, vrhich, 
however, passed off. To be short, on 
landing at Portsmouth, the precious crea- 
tnre for whom I had suffered so much, 
God took to himself. The inexpressible 
anguish I felt at this event, preying on me, 
has occasioned the decay of my health. 
For the last month, the contest between 
life and death has seemed doubtinl,— b^t 
this day having called in a very clever 
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fnun here; h^ deems not to think mc in 
danger. My disorder is a totnl deranf^e- 
fiient of the nervous system, itfnd its nioift 
drfadful eifec-tH 1 find in the attack on riiy 
mind and spirits. I suffer niisery yoii can- 
not conceive-^I am often seized witli icy 
fycrspi rations, tremblini:, aitd ttiat inde- 
scribable horror, ivhicW yon niitst kn<y w, \t 
Jon have ever iiad a fever. Write instantly 
to me; Alas f I 5^ant every thinjj to soothe 
fny mifid. Oh, my fri«»nd', would i(f hea- 
ven yon were with mel-^noithuig so much 
as the presence of a dear female friend 
wonld tend to niy recovery. Bnt in Kng- 
land; yoit know how I am situated ; not 
one 1 know lift imately. Tomak-e np for 
this, my beloved hiiHhand \s ev^i-y thing to 
lnc>— ^lis conduct 'throni^liout alt my trou- 
bles HnrpaKses all praise. Write to me, 
dear M-^; and tell me how to bear aH 
these tlrings. t have, trnly speaktn<;, cast 
all my Care on the Lord,-^biit oh I hovt 
t)nr weak natures fail evtry da^^, every 
honr, I may s^iy. On board ihe ship, 
mUcn all seenied adverse to hope, it i^ 
strange how an overstrained trnsi in cer- 
tain words of our Savt our/ gave me snch 
i>erft'Ct faith in his hef^, that althoiif^li my 
baby was visibly pining away, 1 uev^r 
doubted his' life for a viomeHt, * He who 
-gathers the lambs In his aVots',* I thonjihi 
wofild look down on mine, if I hdd faHh 
in him. This lias often troubled me since.** 
The last request Mrs. S. made to her 
father wa», that she miglit bC buried ouder 
the favourite tree at the Priory; She nai 
spared the Crn^lty'of a recusal; as after 
her death Mr. C. said "** he wonld not Have 
his Ifkvrh turned into n church^yard ; and she 
^ai bnried at the little village of New- 
market, in the County of Cork, where her 
father was bom; Colonel Stnrgeon did 
tiot long sOrvive her : hC M'a.< .killed in 
Portugal duHng the Peuinndar War,- by.a 
f^andom shot fired from a vineyard,- at ti 
party of itragglers followifig onr troops^ 
who were often thhs rewarded by the poof 
deluded natives, on accoiifit of their sup* 
posed heresy ! 

'Jn person, Mrs. 6. was atiout the ordi- 
nary size,— »-her hair and eyes black. IJer 
isomplexion was fairer than is nsual witli 
black hair,and was a littlC freckled. Hef 
eyCH were large, soft, and brilliant; and 
capable of the greatest variety of expres- 
sion. -Her afpect in general^ indicated 
reflccliern and pensive abstraction from 
the scene aronnd her. Her wit was keeii 
and playful ; but chastised ; although no 
One had a quicker perception of humour 
or tidicifle. Her muMical talents were of 
the ^rst ofiler: she sang with exquisite 
tasite ; I think I never heard so harroouions 
a voice. 



THE CARfeLESS WOrR 



' A WORD is dnging thfoa^rh my bmin,' 
It was not meant to give me p«in ; 
U had no tone to bid it stay, 
AVheri other Ihings had passed away i 
It had no meaning more than fell 
Which in an idle liour fall : , 

It was, when /r«/ the souuU I beard, 
A lightly utter'd, careless word. 

't*hat word-H>h ! it doth haunt me now,' 
In scenes of joy, in scenes of woe ; 
By iii;;ht, by day, in sun or nhude. 
With the half itaiile that gently play' it ' 
Re|iroachfully, and gave ti>e S(»uiid 
Eterita( power tliroiigb life to woond. 
There is no voice X ever b^ard 
Am) deeply fixed as that one word. 

When in Ihe laUjrlUng crowd some tope; 
Like those whotie joyous sound is goisc. 
Strikes on my ear, I shrink — for then 
't\\e careless word comes hack again. 
Wtten all alone I sit and gase ' 
U|ifon the chefnuj home-ore blaze, , 
Lo ! freshly. a« when fifrst 'twas heard, 
Ketarns that lightly utter'd word. . 

When dreama bring back the days of vid; 
With ail that visbes could not bold ; 
And from my feverish couih I start, 
Xo nre$s a lihadow to my heart— 
Amid lis b«atinr echois, cleat 
That little word I seem to h^r^ 

1 '.. 1 L _i -il iL. ;- I I 



In vain I sat^whilt it is beard. 
Why weepT-^'twas but a foolis 



ish wortl. 



Tt comes— <uid with ft come the tears, 

The hopes, the joys of ftit-mer years ; 

Forgotten smiles, forgotten lof>ks. 

Thick as dead iesves on autumn brrtoka, 

And all as joyless, tbcftigb they wrr^ 

'Ihe brightest tilings Hre> spring could sbate/. 

Oh ! would to Qod I ne'er had heard 

Thiit lightly utter'd, careless word. 

It was the first, thi only ohe 
Of those which Hps for ever gone 
Breatb'd in their love — which had for me' 
Rebuke of hanhness at my glee : 
Ahd if those lips were here to say, 
" tleloied, let it pass^way," 
Ah ! then, p^i chance— but I' have beard 
Ttie last dear tone — the careless word! 

Chi \ ye who. meeting^ sigh to part, 
Wbo»e ^oids are treasures to some heart/ 
Deal gently, ere the dark days come, 
When earth halb but for one a homei 
Lest, mdsTng oVr the past, like me. 
They feel their hearts wrung bitterly, 
And, heeding not what else they heaid. 
Dwell weep.ng on ft careieijs woM ** . ' 



ikQkUVnt Ot GROTltS'S "Wltik: 



The illiifti^iohs (Srotius, ithoifb name i^ 
well knovrn to every scholar, was bles^ 
with a wife,* refnitfkable f6r the gr^atnesd 
of her mind, ahd the itfO^g afflktion sh6 
bore to her husbahd; Whtn he warf 
sHfferiog confinement at a fotittU in Mori* 
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tiltid, on accontit of a pablication wbicU 
otfiMided the popwlar prejudk^es of the 
age, she entreated to be his fellow- 
pi'ispner, and lightened by the conifort 
of her presence the horrors of his prison 
gloom. She nohly rcfdised to accept of 
the sum allowed by the states for his 
maintenance, declaring that she was able 
to Hupport Wm out of her owii fortune. 

This illnstrions woman was continually 
meditating the deliverance of her captive 
husband. Sh^ at length effected ft in the 
following manner. Grorilis had been per- 
mitted to borrow books of his friends, 
which when perused, were sent back in 
a chest to Gorcunl along with his foul 
linen. His guards were at first rigorous 
in searching the chest; but having rc^^ 
peatedly found nothing snspiclous, they 
began to relax their vigilance. On this 
negligence his wife founded a project of 
getting him conveyed away concealed in a 
chest. She persuaded him to agree to the 
attempt; and caused him to make trial 
how he could bear the posture and con- 
liuement, after holes were bored in the 
chest for tlie admission of air. She had 
mentioned to the commaudant*a wife, 
whose husband was absent, that it was 
her intention to send away a large load df 
books, in order to prevent her husband 
from injurini; himself by study. At the time 
appointed, Grotius entered the chest, and 
was with difficulty carried down a ladder 
by two soldiers. One of them surprised 
at its weight, said in a kind of iest then 
proverbial, •* There must be an Armenian 
in it." She answered coolly, that there 
were indeed Armenian books. The soldier 
however, thought proper to inform the 
commandant's wife of the circumstance ; 
but she already prepared, would not per- 
mit it to be examined. A maid who waa. 
in the secret, accompanied, the chest in 
the boat to Gorcum, and theie got it con- 
veyeds to the house of a friend of her 
master's* Grotius quitted it uninjured, 
dressed himself like a mason with a trowel 
In his hand, and proceeded through the 
market-place to a boat which carried him 
to a town in Brabant, whence he took a 
carriage to Antwerp. This happpy escape 
was effected on March ^2, 1621. His 
heroic wife in the meantime kept up a 
belief that he was confined to his bed by 
illness, till, learning his safety, she con- 
fessed the deed* She was detained in 
close custody by the enraged command-^ 
ant, till a petition which she presented 
to the states-general procured her dis-^^ 
pharge* 
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The locality of the rein-deer, determuied 
as it is by the temperature of the Polar 
climates, presents a forcible example of 
the inseparable connexion of particular 
animals With the wants of hnman society* 
The rein-deer lias been domesticated by 
the Laplanders from the earliest ages; 
and has alone rendered the dreary region 
in which this portion of mankind abides at 
all supportable. The civilization of those 
extreme northern regions, which is tteadily 
advancing, entirely depends npon the rein- 
doer. Ail communication throngh the in- 
terior parts of Lapland is suspended in 
summer ; and the inhabitants of Finmark 
travel by land only in the winter season. 

The traveller from Norway or Sweden 
may proceed with ease and safety even 
beyond the polar circle, bnt when he 
enters Finmark he cannot stir without the 
rein.deer ; and with this faithful servant 
the Finmark dealer may travel from bis 
native wilds, to dispose of bis produce in 
the markets of Tornea and Stockholm. 
The rein-deer alone connects two ex« 
tremities of a kingdom; and, without him, 
the comforts and the knowledge of civile 
ized life conld never be extended over 
those countries, which, during a great part 
of the year, are cut off from all other com- 
munication with the other portiont of 
mankind. 

The inhabitanta of Lapland are divided 
into two classes ; those who. live upon the 
shore and subsist by fishing, and those 
who wander throngh the summer and 
winter, with no shelter httt their tents^ 
and no provision but their reln-deeh In 
summer, the wandering^ or monntain Lap«> 
lander is compelled to undertake the most 
arduous journeys to the Coast, for the pre- 
servation of his 'deer. Mr. De Broke in 
his '* Travels in Lapland^' has described 
these migrations :— « 

^ Whale Island, during the summer 
months, is never without three or four 
families of monntain Laplanders (Field- 
tinner), with their herds of rein-deen The 
causes that induce, nay even compel these 
people to undertake their long and annual 
migrations from the interior parts of Lap- 
land to its coast, though they may appear 
singular, are sufficiently powerful. It it 
well known, from the account of those 
travellers who have visited Lapland du- 
rhig the summer months, that the interior 
parts of it^ particularly its boundless 
forests, are so infested by various species 
of gnats and other insects, that no animal 

t From tht library of Enterttininjr KtaowJf d^a 
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can escape tlieir ineetsaiit per«€ciitiont. 
Large ftr«« are kiadl«d, in the smoke of 
which the cattle hold their beads, to 
escape the attack of their eneniiea; aad 
eveu the natives themselves are compelled 
to smear their faces with tar, as the only 
certain protection against their stings. No 
creature, however, suflfers more than the 
rein-deer from the larger species (nrtstriis 
tarandiy, as it not only torments it in<» 
cessantly by its sting, IxU even de- 
posits its egg in the wound it makes in 
its hide, "^e poor animal is thus tor- 
mented to such a degree, that the Lap- 
lander if he were to remain in the forests 
daring the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, would r»u tlie risk of losing the 
greater part of bis herd, either by actual 
sicknexs, or from, the deer fleeing of their 
own accord to monniaiuous Mitnations to 
escape the gad-fly,, From these causes, 
the Laplander is driven from the foresta 
to the mountains that overhang the Nor- 
way and Lapland coasts, the . elevated 
situations, of which aud the cool breezes 
from the o.cean> are unfavourable to the 
existence of these troublesome insects, 
which jtbough found on the coast, are in 
far less considerable numbers thejpe, and 
do not quit the valleys; so that the deer, 
t>y ascending the highlands, can avoid 
tliem/' 

The wild lierds of rein-deer ascend the. 
mountains in the summer to free them- 
selves from these parasitical insects of the 
forests; and the tame deer often wander 
from their masters for the oame object. 
These insects, particularly the «e»tru», so 
terrify the lierqy, that the appearance of 
a single one will render, them furious* 
The (.aplanders say, that one of their 
objects in going to the coasts is, that the 
deer may drink the sea-water ; and that 
he takes, one dranght» which destroys 
tlie larvae of the fly, bat never repeats 
it. 

Tlie movements of the wandering Lap- 
lander are . determined by those of his 
deer. As camels constitute the chief 
possession of an Arab, so do the rein-deer 
comprise all the wealth of a Laplander. 
** The number of deer belonging to a herd 
is from thrte bundled to five hundred; 
with these a Laplander can do well, and 
live in tolerable comfort. He can make 
in summer a sufficient quantity of cheese 
for the year's consumption ; and, during 
the winter season, can aflbrd to kill deer 
enough to supply him and bis family pretty 
constantly with venison. With two hun- 
dred deer, a man, if his famiW be but 
small, can manage to get on. If he have 
b*i) one hundred, his subsistence is very 
precarious, and he cannot rely entirely 



upon tlicm for support* Should he have ' 
but fifty, be is no longer independent, 
or able to keep a separate establishment, 
bnt generally joins his small herd with 
that of some richer Laplander, being 
then considered more in the light of a 
menial, undertaking the laborious office of 
attending upon and watching the herd, 
bringing them home to be milked, and, 
other similar offices, in return for the sub- 
sistence afforded him. 
. Tiie Laplander's snmmer lasts from 
about June to September. The herds and 
their owners depart therefore from the 
coasts early in that month, that they may 
take up their winter onarters before the. 
fall of, the snows. As the winter ap- 
proaciies, the coat of the rtin-deer b>*|iin8 
to thirken in the niiost remarkable manner, 
and assumes that lighter colour, which is 
the great peculiarity of pobr quadrupeds. 
During the summer, the animal pastures 
upon every green herbage, aad bro\/ises 
upon the shrubs which he finds in his 
march. In the winter his sole food is the 
Licheu, or moss, which be instiuctixely 
discovers under the snow. It is a singular, 
and now well-estabUtihed tact, (hat the 
rein -deer will eat with avidity the lem- 
ming, or mountain rat, presenting one- 
of the few instaiicea of a ruminating 
animal being in the slightest degree car- 
nif orous. The extraordinary instinct with' 
which the rein-deer discovers the lichen, 
is well illustrated by De Broke : — 

" The flatness ef , the country increased 
as we proceeded, and at times it was 
even difficult lo tell whether we were 
moving on land or water, from the uni- 
foniiity. of the white surface around us. 
In this respect our deer were far better 
judges than ourselves, as though there 
might be a depth of some feet of snow 
above the ice, wherever we stopped for a 
few minutes upon any lake, in no one in- 
staiice did they attempt to commence their 
nsnal search after their food ; yet, when 
upon land their natural quickness of smell 
enabled them to ascertain, with, almost 
unerring certainty, whether there was any 
moss ^roviing beneath them or not. By 
the fineness of this sense of the animal the 
Laplanders are chiefly guided in fixing 
their diflerent winter-quarters ; never re- 
maining in those parts which they know 
with certainty produce but little moss, 
from the indifterence of their deer, and the 
few attempts made by theni in removing 
the snow." 

When the winter is fairly set in, the 
peculiar value of the rein-deer is ftlt by 
the Laplanders. Without liim, as Mre have 
already said, communication would be al- 
most utterly suspended. Harnessed to a 
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tledge, th<* reiu-drcr will draw alioat three 
hiiodred pounds ; biit tite Laplanders f^ene- 
rally limit the burden to two hundred and 
forty pounds. The trot of the rein-deer 
is about ten miles an hour; and their 
power of endurance is snch 1 1 i«t> journeys 
of one hundred and fifty miles in nineteen 
hours are not uncommon. There is a 
portrait of a rein-deer in tlie palace of 
Drutningholm (Sweden), which is repre- 
sented, upon an occasion of emergency, 
to have draws an officer with important 
dispatches the incredible divtanre of eight 
hundred English miles in forty-eight hours. 
Tliis event is stated to have happened in 
1(99, and the tradition adds, that the deer 
dropped down lifeless upon his arrival, 
Pictet, a French astronomer, who visited 
the northern parts of Lapland in 1769, tor 
the purpose of observing the transit of 
Venus, was anxious to know the speed 
of the rein-deer ; and therefore started 
three rein-deer in light sledges, for a 
certain aliort distance, which be accurately 
measured. The following was the re- 
/lult :— 

^^ Jbe first deer performed three thon- 
sand and eighty-nine feet, eight inches, 
and ninety-six hundredths, in two minntes, 
being at the rate of nearly nineteen En- 
glish miles In an hour, and thus accom- 
plishing twenty-five feet, eight inches, 
and niaet^-six hundredths, in every 
fecond. 

f^'Tne second did the same in three 
pninutes ; and the third and last deer, in 
three minutes and twenty-six seconds. 
Tire ground in this race was nearly level.** 

The rein-deer requires considerable 
training to prepare him for sledge-travel- 
ling; and he always demands an ex- 
perienced driver. If the animal is not 
well broken-in he is unmanageable; and 
if the driver is inexpert, the deer has sa- 
gacity enough to turn round and rid him- 
self of him by the most furious assaults. 
Mr. De Broke several times felt the in- 
convenience of ilUtreated deer, in his 
winter journey across Lapland. 

'* Th<e deer we had procured were as 
unmanageable and unruly as deer could 
well be, being none of them well broken- 
in ; and our tir^t set off was by no means 
a pleasant one, as, after tumbling with 
thequieknessof lightning down the steep 
bank of the river, the deer proceeded at 
full gallop across a very rough and broken 
country, with steep and slippery descents. 
From the rein being merely attached in 
the manner it is to the head of the animal^ 
the driver has little power to stop it. It 
was quite impossible, from the nature of 
ihe ground, to prevent being frequently 
iroUed over in the pulk (tledge); and. 



when this was the case, the strength an<i 
freshness of the deer, and the good order 
of the sooW) which was very hard, made 
them regard very little the additional 
weight caused by the prostrate position ot 
the sledge ; so that they continued to foU 
low, at foil speed, the rest of the decr^ 
leaving the unfortunate wight at their 
heels to find his balance again as. well as 
he could.*' 

And yet these iustaaeet of resistance lo 
their drivers are only exceptious to the 
general character of the rein-deer. He is 
ordmarily so docile that he scarcely needd 
any direction ; and so persevering, that 
he toils on, hour alter hour, without any 
refreshment, except a mouthful of snow^ 
Which he hastily snatches. '' We again 
resumed our course, the deer appearing no 
way fatigued, and proceeding so steadily 
and quietly,' that the act of driving them 
was merely holding the rein, which be- 
came at last io tedious, that some of the 
party behind lashed their deer to the 
sledge before, the whole keeping up a 
long steady trot. This is the usual travel- 
ling pace of the rein-deer when perform - 
ing long journeys. The speed of the 
party, however, is entirely dependent upon 
the foremost deer, those behind all follow- 
ing at a similar pace, as if moved by one 
common impulse. 

The obstinacy which the rein-deer 
sometimes displays is the preservation of 
his driver. The great dimculty is to se- 
parate him from his companions, or to 
prevent him joining the herds which he 
sees upon his track. This gregarious dis- 
position is given him for his protection 
against the danger of a solitary state, and 
the Laplander avails himself of it when he 
loses his road, or is separated from those 
with whom he travels. 

De Broke says :~-*' In proceeding along 
the extensive and endless lakes of Lap- 
land, if the number of deer be great, a 
close aud lengthened procession is inva- 
riably formed: each deer following the 
foremost sledge so closely that the head of 
the animal is generally in contact with the 
shoulders of the driver before. Should 
the guide alter his direction, by making a 
bend to the right or left, the whole of Uie 
deer in the rear will continue their course, 
till they arrive at the spot where the turn 
was niade. It thus frequently happens, 
that, when t|ie distance between the fore- 
most and hindmost deer is great, the guide 
making a bend, considerable saving might 
be obtained by cutting across, lliis, how- 
^ver, is scarcely possible to do ; for should 
the deer even be pulled by main force out 
of its former course, it will immediately 
turn aside from tht new dircalion it-ia 
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placed in, .and regain tl)e old track, in 
Ipite of all the driver can do to prevent ft. 
It IB uaeless to contend with the animal ; 
and the time thqs lost might leave the 
driver at such a distance from the rest of 
the party as to render it a matter of some 
difficnlty to overtake them. This nnwiU 
lingnegs to separate from its companions 
is one feature df the instinct given to this 
animal ; and it is the very circumstance 
that, more than any otlier, ensures the 
pafety of the traveller. Should any accit 
dent seperate him from the rest of his 
party, the dfeer be fatigued, or other oc- 
currenees throw him considerably in the 
rear, if he trust entirely to his deer, it will 
enable him to overtake the r^st though 
they shoulf) be some miles in advance, 
from the exquisite olfactory sense it pos- 
sesses. Hie s^nimal, in this case, holding 
its head close to the snow, keeps fre- 
quently smelling, a^ a dog would do to 
scent the footsteps of its master ; and is 
thus enabled to follow with certainty the 
track the other deer is gone. Were Tt not 
for this property of the animal, travelling 
across I^pland would be not a little haz- 
ardousy particularly in those parts where 
ihe weather is the darkest, which is gene^ 
rally while crossing the mountains of 
Finmark. It often happens that the party 
IS unavdidiibly scattered, and the sound of 
the.bell enables t|iein to lejoin each other. 
IThe bellSj however, should the weather be 
very thick and stormyt can only be heard 
a short distance off; and it is then by the 
sagacity of the deer alone that the di^r 
Cttlty is surmounted.'* 

The mode of hunting the wild reitildeer 
t)y the Laplanders, the Esquimaux, and 
the Indians of North America, have been 
accurately described by various travellers. 
We select the following account from the 
interesting narrative of Captain Lyon, who 
says:— 

' ** The rein-deer visits the polar regions 
at the latter end of May or the early part 
of June, and remains until late in Septem- 
ber, on his iirs^t arrival (ic'is thin, and his 
desh is tastelpss^ but the short summer i^ 
sufficient' to fatten him to two or three 
Inches on the hauiiches.' When feeding on 
ftie Ipvel ground^ an Esquimaux makes no 
attempt tO'approach him, but should a few 
rocks be n6ar, the wary hunter feels se- 
cure of his prey. Behi,nd one of these 
he cautiously creeps, aiid having laid 
liimsclf very close, with his bow and ar- 
I'ow before him, imitates the bellow of 
the deer when calling to each other. 
Sometimes, ibr more pomplele deception, 
tlie hunter wears his deer-skin coat and 
hood so drawn oyer his head, as, to rc- 
^einble; ip a |;reat measpre^ th^ unsuspect- 



ing animals he is untieing. Tliough ihe^ 
bellow proves a considerable attraction, 
yet, if a man has great patience, he may 
do without it^ and may be equally certain 
that his prey will ultimately come to exa- 
mine hini ; the rein-deer being an inquisi- 
tive animal, and at the same time so silly, 
that if he sees any j^uxpicious object which 
fs not actually chasin» him, he will gradu- 
ally, and after many caperings, and form- 
ing repeated circles, approach nearer and 
hearer to ir. The Esquimaux rarely. shoot 
until the creature is within twelve pace's,^ 
and 1 have frequently been told of theji; 
being killed at a much shorter distance. It 
is to be observed, that tJie hunters uevor 
appear openly, but employ stratagem for 
their purpose; thus, by patience and in* 
genuity, rendering th^ir ruilply, formed 
bows, and still wor^e arrows, as effective 
as the rifles of Europeans. When tw<^ 
fnen hunt in compau}, they sometimes 
purposely show themselves to the deer| 
and when his attention is fully e/i^^ged. 
Walk slowly away from him, one nefore 
the other. The deer follows, and v^hen 
the hunters arrive near a stoue,- the fore- 
inofit drops behind it and prepares his 
bow, while his coihpanion continues walk^. 
in^ steadily forward. Tills latter, the' 
deer still follows unsuspectingly, and thus 
passes near the concealed man, who takeaT 
a deliberate aim and kills the animal, 
When the deer assemble in herds, there are 
particular passes .whidi tiiey inyariably 
take, am) on being taken to theni s^te, 
killed by arrows by the m.eo, while thi^ 
women with shouts drive them to the 
water. Here they swim witli the ease and 
activity of the water-dogs, the people iq 
kayaks chasing aqd easily spearing them ; 
the carcases float, and the hunter then 
presses forward and kijlls as many as hd 
finds in his track. No springs or traps 
are used in the capture of these animals, 
as is practised to the southward, in con^ 
sequence of the ^otal absence of standing 
wood." 

In a country which affords such an un? 
certain supply of food, and uhQsq cliumte 
is so severe, through a great part of the 
year, as Lapland, Uie progress of civilia^a^ 
tion can never be very considerable. The 

f people must of necessity had a wandering 
ife, uniting the huntini; and the pastoral 
character; but incapable, from physicai 
causes, of pursuing the arts of agriculturei 
or entering largely into the" communica-r 
lions of commerce. But what civilizatioi| 
exists, or niay exist amoujg them, is wholly 
to be ascribed to their best possession— > 
the rein-deer. Whether the native of th/s 
polar regions hunt the wijd deer amidst 
the icy mountains— be hurried by his aiij 
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across the froacn wabtes— or wander wiib 
his Umily and bis herds, tiH the loug 
winter bcgnw, almost without any grada- 
tion, to siicc«ed the uhorl guminer the 

lives of the Laplander and of the reiu-deer 
are inseparably united. 
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DOMESTIC ASIDES; OR, TRUTH 
IN PARENTHESES. 



I RBALLY take it very kind. 

Tms visit, Mr*. Skinner ! 
I Iwve n«»| seeu y«u puih an aj^e— 

(Tiie wietoli has conic to Uiuner !) 

Your dau-ht. rs, too, what loves of ffiiLs— 
\Vli.n lieads fur paiiiicr's easel* I 

Come beie and kiss the infant, de.ra— 
(And give itp'ibaps the measles!) 

Vuiir clivminp biys I see are home 

Frona Reverend Mr. iiunel's: 
'Twns very kind to bring them both— 

(What buou for my new iiru&ieli) I) 

What! little Chira left at home ! 

Well nuw I call thai slirtbby : 
I should have loved to kiss her so— 

(A flabby, dabby, babby ! ) 

And Mr. S., I hope he's weU, 

Ah ! thongh he lives so handv, 
lie never now dmps in to snp-1 

(The belter for our brandy !) 

CoiBc, f »ke a seat— I long to hear 

About Matilda's marria'^e- 
you're comr, orf ciurse, to'^spend the day— 

{ J liaak Heaven, 1 tear tlte curdiige •) 

Wiat ! must you go? next time I hone 
Y ou 11 g I ve me io..ger measure ; 

* /tr** *'**^'* '^^ y*^" «'«'»»f tl"- «taii»-^ 
(V\ ith must uacomoiou pleasure !; 

Good bye ! good bye! remember all, 
N^Xi time yuu U takey.ur dinuere ! 

(i\ow, David, mind I'm not at home 
in future to the Skinners !) 

Hood's Comic Annual. 



DISSECTION OP AN EGYPTIAN 
MUMMY. 



Ther.e wa^ recently exhibited at the 
Royal In:>tit»Uon, the dissection of one of 
the most perfect sp^ciiuens that have as 
>;et l^een found of ihe extraordinary ait of 
embaUu^ug, vhich prevailed so. commonly 
omoflgjst tUe ancient Egyptians. It was 
sent to the Asiatic Spaety by Sir Jolui 
Rlalcolni, and it being determined that a 
public dwsection of it should take place, 
Ur. Granville proceeded in prcjieace of a 
iiuiuerous and scientific asseio^bla^e, to 



examine this very curious instance of a 
practice which distiniiuished the aocieui; 
mhabiiaiits of Egypt from all the other 
nations of the worl d. The learned doctor 
justly repudiated the idea that the examin^ 
atiou of such a subject should be considered 
of an idle or frivolous nature, for it brought 
ns back, as it were, and made us, in some 
degree, acquainted with the persons and 
customs of one of the most extraoi dinary 
nationRof antiquity j it introduced us (o 
tinus, which, froui their ^reat remoteness, 
might almost appear fabulous ; and, in 
many various imporUint points, it ilhw. 
trated the history of that most remarkable 
people. Previous to entering on the ex- 
amihation, Ur. Granville observed, that, 
this appeared to be one of tlie most ad- 
mirable specimens of the mode which the 
people possessed of preserving the bodirs 
of their friends and relatives from decom- 
position; that it was likely to furnish an 
excellent illustration ol their skill in ana- 
tomy and the practical branches of sur- 
gery ; and to afford us a great means of 
coming to a correct conclusion as to the 
station which that race of people occupied 
in the scale of maakind. Alliidiug to the 
other and only perfect specimen of a 
mummy besides the present that had been 
found, and of the dissection of which he 
had putbli.'.hed, some two or three years 
ago, a detailed account, he stated that in 
that instance, which was one of a female 
subject, the configuration of the head 
proved that tiie ancient Egyptian people 
did not belong to the race of Ethiopians 
or negroes, but that they were entitled to 
be placed in the highest order of tlie hu- 
man species. He desciibed the examina-. 
tiou of a nmmoiy as constititting an epi- 
tome of the annals of Egypt, in many re- 
84)ects analogous to those fossU reiuaiiis. 
l?vhich so admirably illustrated Uie history 
of geology. Referring to the enthusiasm 
with which Deiion spoke of his walking; 
through the Egyptian catacombs, tiiose 
splendid mansioys of the dead. Dr. Gran- 
ville expressed a hope that the time would 
shortly arriv/e, wheu similar receptacles, 
wowld be established ia England for the 
preservation of tlie remains of the great 
and illiisriions me» with whom this couiw 
try at ail perioxi^ so much abounded. 'I'he 
pinject of a NecropoUs, or city of the 
dead, the details of which, he remarked, 
were already bef4Me Uie public, now at- 
fofded an opportunity of introducing such 
an escelJent practice. a»d he stated that 
a great living pinloioplter (Jeremy Ben- 
thlin), who had aone wor. good by his 
writings than aoy man »« "»«J^"V^%f ^ 
whose life wa* now ^t/"**"^ *f T iT^ re* 
dose, had intimated ^^j^f-^j;'!. lf„,^^^ 
mains shoidd be preserved in Uiat nia« 
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Tb« learned doctor then proceeded with 
the examination. The two exterior coffins 
had been previously opened,- in order to 
prevent ttie delay which would neceManly 
have been occasioned by this operation. 
Tbe first, or outer coffin, was composed of 
sycamore wood. It was united with the 
greatest possible skill, and was lined in. 
ternally with a coating of bitumen. On 
the outside it exhibited a representation 
probably of the individual whose remains 
it contained, and tlie style of execution 
by no means manifested a rude acquaint- 
ance with the pictoral art. The second 
coffin, which was likewise united with 
as much »kiU and elegance as might be 
expected from the best undertaker of the 
present day, presented a similar represent- 
ation on Its external surface, and inter- 
nally exhibited a painting of the Egyptian 
god Apis, Coming to the third, or last 
«*asc, which enveloped the mummy, the 
doctor remarked, that it had been erro- 
neously suppos«*d that this was usually 
composed of papier maehS — it consisted of 
very different materials. It was beauti- 
fully painted, presenting an innumerable 
collection of hieroglyphics, and was var- 
nished over in the most perfect manner. 
At the foot of the subject another repre- 
sentation was given of the god Apis. This 
tliird coffin consisted of several fibrous 
layers of cloth, glued very closely toge- 
ther, and covered over on the ontside by 
a coating of chalk or lime. It fitted the 
figure which it enveloped so accurately, 
that, as Dr. Granville remarked, it must 
have been moulded to tlie body in a wet 
and flexible state. It presented behind 
an aperture, through which the body had 
been no doubt introduced, and which had 
been subsequently closed by ropes, which, 
being in a high state of preservation, af- 
forded a curious instance of the manu- 
facturing skill of the ancients so far back 
as three thousand years from the present 
time. The examination of the female mum- 
my had diKsipated many erroneous opinions 
on the subject, and had proved that the 
Egyptians were acquainted with a pecu- 
liar astringent colouring matter, contain- 
ing, amongst other ingredients, tannin, for 
the skin in that instance bad been perfect- 
ly tanned. The bandages — an innumera- 
ble number of which enveloped the body, 
and the application of which indicated a- 
most extraordinary degree of surgical skill 
on the part of the Egyptians, for there 
was not a single bandage employed in the 
surgery of the present day which was not 
to be found here, and every one of them 
put on, too, with a precision and accuracy 
that would do credit to the experience of 
a Cooper or a Dupuytren — were then re- 
moved. In tlie case of the female urammyi 



Dr. Granville remarked, tliat in conse- 
quence of the modi! in which it was pre- 
pared, tlie flexibility of the muscles re* 
malned, the fle»h wa-* in complete preser- 
vation, and tli^y were even enabled to de- 
tect the disease of which the subject had 
died, and as effectually to discover any 
morbid appearances that presented them- 
selves in the internal cavities, as if the ex- 
amination had taken place upon a subject 
a few hours after death. In that instanct 
the preservation of the body was owing to ^ 
the presence of a coating o'f wax. The 
bandages. Dr. Granville remarked, both 
in texture and colour, were identicfilly 
similar to a cloth used in Egypt at the 
present day. On their being removed, it 
was found that the mummy was a dry one. 
It had been plunged into a mixture of 
boiling pitch and asphalttim, and conse- 
quently ' every portion of the fieAk had 
been burned to the bone. Tbe subject, it 
appeared, was of the pnate sex, and the 
mode in which it had been embalmed— 
the most frequent, because the most eco- 
nomical amongst the' Egyptians— by de- 
stroying the flesh, prevented the examiner 
from corroborating, by experiment, the facts 
which he had ascertained in the former 
instance. A small piece of the flesh, how- 
ever, with tlie cuticle entire, which had 
escaped from the destructive effects of the 
boiling mixture, was discovered, and being 
subjected tq the process of ebullition, the 
examiner was enabled perfectly to demon- 
strate the fibrous texture of the muscles, 
and to prove the statement with which he 
commenced, that tfie skin had been tanned. 
From tbe shape of the head, it appeared 
that the- subject belonged to the same race 
as the female mummy— namely, to the first 
class in the scal^ of man. Having re- 
moved with a saw tiie top of the cranium^ 
or skull, the dura mater (the outer mem- 
brane that envelops the brain) was found 
in a most perfect state. It was possible 
even to trace the course of the blood- 
vessels upon it,*as if the slihject had ouly 
departed within the preceding forty-eight 
hours. The very mark of the sutures was 
plainly visible, and the great longitudinal 
sinus (the chief "vein returning tbe blood 
from the upper part- of- the membranes of 
the brain} was perfectly demonstrated. 
On removing a portion of the cfara mater^ 
it was found that npt a single particle of 
the substance of the 'brain remained within 
the cranium. This singular fact in the 
history of Egyptian munnnies, Dr. Gran- 
ville remarked, could not be accounted for 
at the present day. In the subject un- 
der examination, the brain, and the en- 
tire of that membrane the pia mater (by 
which it is closely enveloped) had been re- 
moved: how this was effected, he re- 
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peated, it was impossible for the ingenuitjK 
of the present age to divine. It could not 
have been removed by instruments alone, 
thonc^h in the case of the foniiiT mummy a 
small artificial aperture had been disco- 
vered near the ciista galli leading^ through 
the nose; it was plain that a membrane 
could not be removed in that wav, and if a 
corrosive injection had been employed, it 
would have destroyed all the membranes 
as well as the snb«ttance of the brain. Yet 
in this instance the dura mater was quite 
perfect, a process of it called the tentorium 
cerehelli, which separated the cerebrum (the 
npper portion of the brain) from the lower 
portion called certbeilum, was in excellent 
preservation, and that process called the 
Jfalx cerehelli could also he demonstrated., 
In the abdominal cavity the various organs 
had been destroyed, evidently by tlie in- 
troduction of a corrosive mixture. The 
diaphragm, however— the ninscle which 
separates the cavity of the abdomen from 
the chest— was almost perfect. Dr. Gran- 
ville removed portions of the Inngs, which 
were reserved for future experiments. 
The height of the subject was ascertained 
to he five feet five inches and a fraction. 
By boiling a po,rtion of the mnscles, wax 
was fonnd to exist on its surface. After 
some further experiments, the body was 
reserved for future inquiry and examina- 
tion, and Dr. Granville terminated this 
curious and scientific demonstration amidst 
the applause of a very crowded meeting. 



DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE.f 



The noble project of brmxing down high 
philosophy and holy science to the mass 
vf the people, hafi been reserved for this 
age. It is a novel enterprise among roan- 
kind. It is an unwritten page in the his- 
tory of the world* It Is a project, we do 
not thinly it too mnch to say, which never 
before entered into the conceptions of 
men ; for it is an attempt to pinck from 
the sun, ** in the highest heaven of phi- 
losophy," the Promethean fire, to bnm 
on the common hearth-stone in the hum- 
blest abodes of mortals. 

The error of past ages has been, to 
acrumnlate power, wealth, learning, and 
even religious responsibilities and trusts, 
in a few hands. Monopolies have not 
been confined to property ; they have ex- 
tended to knowledge too. Science, as 
well as religion, hcis said to the mass of 
mankind, " Stand by thyself, for I am 
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holier than thou.'* The paths of the 
scholar have led far away from the beaten 
track of common life. He has conceived 
himself to have little to do with the world 
at large ; he has had few sympathies with 
it ; he has felt little interest in it. He has 
compared science, indeed, to the light of 
heaven; he has talked eloquently about, 
its properties ; hut be has talked in 
figures; he has not actually felt that it is 
one of the lights which men may daily wnlk 
by. But it is the strong tendency of all 
liberal thought and feeling, at this day, to 
briui! every human acquisition to a practi- 
cal account; to call down knowledge, 
from its proud ami inaccessible heiglits, to 
be I hccompanion and cheerer of the lowliest 
toil and of the humblest fireside. Dfffu^ 
tinn is the watchword of the age. 

It is certainly an interesting question, 
whether this tendency of things on so large 
a scale, and whether the professed nnder^ 
taking to further it, in the department of 
the sciences particularly, promises to be 
either successful or useful. Is not the pro- 
ject to diffuse a knowledge of the sciences, 
visionary, impracticable? Or, if It is not, 
if it can succeed, is there a prospect of 
much good to be effected by itP These are 
the questions before us. And there is the 
more occasion to discnsk them, because 
this practical character of the aee, of 
which we have spoken, is sometimes falsely 
considered in such a light as to furnish 
specious, but .unbound objections to our 
views; and because there is, in many 
minds, a peculiar skepticism about the 
practicability and expediency of diffus- 
ing generally a knowledge of the sci- 
ences. 

The first feeling, in many persons, to 
whom this sort of knowledge is proposed 
for their acqiiititinn, is a vague feeling of 
utter incompetency to the undertaking, or 
of the absohite impoi«sibility or impro- 
priety of the thing — a feeling, as if it were 
proposed to tlum literally to scale the 
heights of heaven; or, at any rate, to put 
themselves ^altogether out of their place 
and sphere. '* We cannot know any- 
thing about these matters. They are for 
scholars to nnderstand. Tliey are to be 
learnt in colleges. If you attempt to teach 
tu things of this sort," say many with an 
incredulous air, ** yon roust take patience 
with you at any rate.*' It takes some pa- 
tience to li«ten to the objection, we con- 
fess. For why cannot men, and all men, 
know ? And why should they not ? The 
objects of this kind of study are God's 
works, works which were expressly de- 
signed to be studied and admired by all his 
rational creatures ; and, as religious rea- 
soners, so iar from admitting these things 
to be out of the province of the ina^s ot 
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ti^aiikind, we should say, that. llic iVorld is 
not, and never will be, right, t\\\ they are 
generally understood. Bnt we hav6 occa- 
sion, at present, only to tirge tlie general 
propriety of these pursuits. Ifthe object 
of God's works on earth had been mere 
temporary accommodi^tion and comfort, 
less than all the infinite wisdom displayed 
in them would have sufficed. Plants, for 
instance, could have been caused to grow 
without their present curious structure and 
beautiful appearance. It is as "evident 
that the world was made to display to its 
inhabitants the wisdom, as the goodness' 
of its Creator. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, they should study it. No inquiry 
could be more proper for men, and for ail 
men. 

Ajid why, we repeat, can they not 
know? The objects to be examined are all 
around them; the 'subjects of study are 
tlie very elements with which they are 
every moment conversant ; the instru- 
ments are their senses: to see, to hear, is 
to know. The times for study are all 
times that are not necessarily engrossed 
with other pursuits-, when they take a 
walk, when they look arodnd them upon 
the works of nature, especially when they 
are at leisure. Why cannot a man, who 
|8its down before his evening fire, spend an 
hour in reading a few paragraphs that will 
teach him tlie cut ions and beautifill theory 
of combustion ? Why cannot any man 
read enough upon the nature aud changes 
of the atmosphere, the cl(»uds, arid the 
seasons, to be in the habit of reflecting 
philosophically on what is pas<«iug around 
him, instead of receiving, as passively, id 
this respect, as the post befor^ bis dbor^ 
the visitation of the elements? And, as to 
.time, " the time that makes a wise man is 
the time that makes a fool ; and the coun- 
ters, with which the untaught lose, the 
game, are the same with whicli the skilful 
■ win it'*— ^ays,or should say, some proverb 
of the east or the west* The thing to be 
learned is " not in heaven, nof beyond the 
sea, but it is nigh' us." It is said, that 
Linnaeus, when abroad one day in the 
fields with his pupils, laid his hand upon 
the green tilrf, saying, *' he had that 
under his hand, whose consideration niiijlit 
justly occupy all of them for a consider- 
able portion of their lives. He verified 
this assertion, by showing, that witliin 
that space, there were thirty-four ditfer- 
ent species, either of grass or moss, or in- 
sects, or animalcules, or varieties of mi- 
nerals." 

" Yes, but all this is nothing,'' say our 
objectors. '* Science is what we are talk- 
ing about." Nay, but this is the very 
thins*. The foundation of the sciences is 
bbservatioD. The business of philosop!iy 



is not to construct theories, bnt to slate 
facts ; not to deal with mysteries in mys- 
terious language, but to deal with plain 
matters in intelligible language. Seience^ 
instead of bein;z a high and abstruse mysr 
tery, is a clearer up of the niysteries that 
He in ohr daily path. We have rio doubt, 
that the casual observations of ntaiiy prac- 
tical and plain men, if tliey had bren pro- 
perly and philosophically noted down in 
their own minds, wduld have laid the foun- 
dation for much nsef\i| philosopliy. The 
judgment, for instance, which sea-faring 
persons form of the weather, which seems 
at once as sure and as mysterious as in- 
stinct, is no doubt foundt'd on actual and 
careful observation. If the observer had 
been, in this respectj a philosopher; if he 
had been able fully to state the grounds of* 
Ki^ almost unerring predictions, he mii?ht 
have furnished far more valuable aid to 
the science of meteorology, than is now 
given in dry tables of tehiperature, wind, 
rain and sunshine. And if the same obser- 
vations were made on the land, it would 
not be dttiicnlt to fornl a Farmei^s Man-^ 
ual, or a Traveller's Directory, which, in 
many cases, would be of great convenience 
and utility. 

When science is mentioned, the minds 
of many persotis are at once carried 
away from what is around them, to strange 
diagrams and curious aud costly ap- 
paratus. These things have their place 
aud use, it is true. Diagraitis are eswntlal 
in the mathematics; and apparatus is a 
needful auxilinry to scit^ntitit observation. 
But observation need not wait for them. 
T^e inquirer may begin his researches 
without stirring from the spot where htf 
stands. He has only to revive the cnrio-^ 
sity' of childhood, a curiosity unhappily 
dulled by repeated disappointment: he 
has only to ask. What is this, aud why i$ 
that ? and he has begun the work of 8cien-<> 
tific philosophy. ]f he has any zeal ill 
these inquiries, he 'will procure or invent 
some simple apparatus to aid him< 

It was thus, and without th^se resonrces 
of modern euterprise,thatour Franklin iknd 
Rittenhonse advanced through the first 
steps that led to their distirH<tion as phi* 
losophers* We do not expect that' many 
among us will rise-to the same en^inence^ 
bin Mre do say, that, with only a moderate 
portion of the same inquisitiveness, many 
may attain to a degree and kifid of knoW'< 
ledge, that will give a new character td 
their minds and a new Comptexirfn td theil* 
lives, that will open treasures in natnrei 
more truly vahiable than the raott fertile 
soil or the wealUiiest mine. ' - 

Some will say, ** but all this require H 
great deal of tltink'ing; and our busmess is 
to labour." But why not join th<?fti t'T^et*tl 
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a man «jto}> turning over tjid furrow of liU 
li«i((, bec<tiiiie he observes tUe Glietiiical 
properiitfx of the soil ? Must the builder 
p.^Uiie in hh work, becanse he proceeds 
upon a fnll onderMtanding of the princt- 
' pies of riiensurntion and architecture P 
D'»eii- any artist Ubour lesis assiduously or ' 
effectually, because he nuderstauds not 
only the practice, but the philosophy of 
his art * Does the merchant lay his plans 
leaar wisely, i>^cause he brings into his con- 
templation a sagacious mvl comprehensive 
view of thtt principles of trade? The 
tmth is, that in all these Ca<tes knowledge ' 
does not hinder, but helps a man. Pre- 
cisely as the philosophical, we had almost 
said, the imaginative system o^ the double 
entry helps the accoantant, or as the sci- 
ence of geometry aids tbe surveyor, or of 
navtgatiuD, tbe mariner. Aud, in a simple 
journey upon the land, may not the tra- 
veller, wiitiout any iutemiption, take a 
piiilosophical snrvey of tbe couutry be is 
passing through, notice itft soil, its pro- 
ductions, its capabilities, its mineralogical 
cliaractei ? Even in judj^ingof its scenery, 
and no man would* be tiionght so negli- 
gentas not to know whether he had passed 
tliroutfb a tine or a dull tract of country; 
f>en here, there is use enough, if he under- 
htood it, tor the philosophy of taste. And 
with a mind thus euiployedj he would ndt 
duly not be retarded, but he would find 
many sources of pleasurable interest ; he 
would be »aved troni some portion of the 
tedium of a jjurney ; and he would not 
need such frequent resort to the coarser 
Ktimulaots which tbe tavern furnishes. 

* *• A^,*» says some skeptical observer of 
this undertaking, ^ you may address whom 
yon will; you may say and do what yon 
can ; but you will never accomplish much. 
tt is all a Utopian scheme ; one of the 
forms of modern extravagance; ao at^ 
tempt to carry people out of their con- 
dition, to make philosophers out of plougb- 
nen, and lecturers out of labourers. Let 
us rear op a community of plain, industri- 
OM8 men, who understand their business ; 
and let those who please, dream of a 
nation of dieamers like themselves.'* 

• There are some predictions which have 
no other chance of accomplishment^ than 
their «wn credit yields. If the spirit of 
society falls in with language of this sort ; 
if it b the tendency of the times to doubt 
6r to contemn all projects for intellectual 
improvement; if skepticism is stronger 
fban conviction, and ridicule is more 
weighty than inen*s interests, then we 
admit' that this ereat aud noble under- 
taking of tbe age may fail. But even then 
Hve shall nut admit, that it is at all neces- 
sary it should faih We maintain, that, if 
society would terlonsly aad earnestly set 
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about the work of self-improvement, thet'e 
are intellect and ability of every sort 
enough, and a hnndred times more than 
enough, to accomplish all that we desire. 
If we could promise that every leaf of 
scientific knowledge should torn to a 
bank note, though of the humblest de» 
nomination, the work would be secure of 
the desired fulfilment. - if men would seek 
knowledge, not as they seek silver, bnt 
with a hundredth part of the same zeal^ 
we should not fear for the result. If, for 
opening the sources of innocent tfnd 
elevated enjoyment, society would eiCpeud 
the tenth part of what it now pays for 
excess, vice, disease, ruin, and death^ It 
would be enough." 

The substance of the objecUons we are 
now considering is, that the undertaking 
to disseminate scientific knowledge amon; 
the mass of tbe -people, is visionary, that it 
is uustiitable to the state and objects of 
society. But let us consider what it is 
in this matter that is visionary. Not the 
knowledge proposed to be gained; not 
the treasured wisdom of nature ; not the 
pleasure of contemplating it; not theapti* 
tudeof the human mind for such an em- 
ployment; not the capacity of eemmon 
minds to receive the elementary truths of 
science, for they are very simple. What 
then is visionary in this project? That> 
undoubtedly, which has caused every im* 
provement that has been projected in the 
world to be denominated visionary. It is 
the novelty of the undertaking. It is this, 
that marks it as chimerical. Unless, indeed, 
it may be said that one part of mankind 
were made to be ignorant and to work ; 
and another part made to be wise and to 
role them. On tliis summary classifi- 
cation and appointment, it is true, we 
easily comprehend what is meant hj 
*' rearing up a community of plain and 
industrious meii, who understand their 
business;" But, we trust, it is not 
visionary for men also to understand, 
their own nature, to reverence their 
Creator, and to look, with earnest in- 
quiry, into those proofs of power, wisdom, 
and benevolence, which he has spread be- 
fore them. There cannot be a steam-boat, 
a power-loom, a fire-engine, the model of 
a carriage for a rail-way, or a newly in- 
vented madiine of any valuable descrip- 
tion, presented for inspection, but it is 
thought a mark of reasonable curiosity 
and enlightened judgment to examine and 
nnderstand it. And shall we pass through 
tiiis crowded world of skill, contrivance, 
wndom, and beauty, and scarcely bestow 
upon it a casual thought? 

Science, it has been often said^ is man's 
empire- over natnre. It is this that makes 
a lar^e part of th« difikrence betwcea tfat 
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bjirbarinD, wb« U iHbjffii ta tlieriementt, 
aad of t\i6 civilizeU ia«n, who ooiniuaiidii 
tl]|ein. It i» tiiM, that in civilized c«iun- 
trieft, 15, every day more i^ud iiK>ri?> r^Dder- 
ing nature subservient to man^ft use, A>r 
food, AiediciuCf cloiliing, lialMtaiioii| fuel, 
conyeuieuce, comfort. 

Tl^se, it may be naid, are the labours 
of the jearoed. But Aikwriglit and Pulton 
were not Ivarued^ Be»ideti, why siionld 
that wliich, in the hands of the »tudiouB, 
is so powciful an instruoieui, be so Ui>e- 
If^ss \» the hands of. the active and laboii* . 
ons ? We know that it U noL And it is 
demonstrable, as a mattt* r of the plainest 
inference, that he, who works not as a 
senHcless machine, but as an intelligent 
handicraftsman, who uudeistauds the 
powers he wields, aad the elements and 
materials he w<orkb upon, will have a great 
advauta{;e in his kno>yledt;e. The artisan, 
with thiJi qualiticaiioii, uill be constantly 
improving hi^ tuoU and the productions of 
his skill, and sIk)1 tcoing the processes 
of his labour. 'Ilie farai will be ceitain, 
other thmgs bein^ iqiial, to be better culti- 
vated, and to be made more productive, 
by a scientific agriculturi&t. He will ,turn 
th^ stoc^, as well as, the soil, of lt4&farm 
to. greater account, with the knowledge 
that books of scivMC/^ V» ill, give him. j How 
many horses have been ruined by.igno- 
ranee. in tbe farrier of tiie part he operates 
upon, The foot of the horse is (^onpccted 
with the leg by muscles and ligaments, 
uliich answer the purpose of a fine trl^stic 
jrpring^ that s^ves the auinial from the 
shock, which every stt-p would otherwise 
give him. This t fleet is aided by the ex.-, 
pa^nsion of the hoof, and by the descent, 
bet weep the two parts of it, of a soft, 
miiKCiilar. substance, technically. called the. 
/vo§^, ^«ow, if. the shoe, he placed too far 
back, 01* be Cormed so as %o contract tho' 
foot, it will iutcrfece w^th this .iMimirable 
provision of nature j and lameness will 
ensue. In the building of houses, again, 
scientitir principle;^ are mUispensable, and. 
nndoubtediy a. thorough tu^derstauding of 
them would enable the ca penter to iui< 
prove his pl^ni;, and to facilitate the exe- 
cution of ius task. But there is one evil 
that es; ecially calls for a scieutific remedyt 
and that is^ the evil of '* smoky houses.'*. 
There ure principles, if we are rightly, 
informed, on which every chimney may be 
canstriicted, so as certainly to draw 
smoke; and any one may convince him* 
self of this by the fctet, that a Franklin 
stove is an invariable remedy far a sinok- 
ing chimney. And }et, in many places, 
if not generally, more than half ol the. 
chimneys are so built, as to inllict this 
lasting evil, this century's calamity, upon 
a whoU bouseboUl^ Tlk^^uel, that is ex^ 



pended, eiilrer to liiakc a stronger t^HKht 
by incrtrasing the lite, or to heat rooms 
with half-open doo»s; the cotdH, rbeti- 
mat isms, and various diseases induced in 
this way; tbe irritation, the actual ill 
temper occasioned by sucli circumstimcraf 
coBstitMte, aM together, no snail item in 
tlMf troubles and aAietiotM of domestic life ! 
And all this, because one class of our 
ar titans do not understand, in this par- 
ticular, the philosophy of their business ! 

. Let us now ceosuler ^ the questiea of 
utility in anotb«ir point of light. That, 
emphatically, is nsefill which contiibutes 
to the happiness of the mind. -Aiid if 
this is true, then ideas, reflections, t bough ta 
are to be set down on the scale of utility, 
and are to be set highest on that scale. 
Though not reckoned in the ledger, though 
not gathered into- the granary, nor de- 
posited in the warehouse ; though neithei 
manufactured, nor bcu^ht, nor sold— yet 
thouj;hts are useful. Nothiug is so mudi 
to a man as what he thinks. \^ As a nian 
thinketh so is he," and, esptcially, so is 
he happy or miserable. And yet tliere is, 
with niauy, a kind of regiiiar and set ex- 
clnaion of the mind itself from the esti- 
mate of human welfare, and an exciusioo^. 
by the same rule, of knowfc«dge from tbe 
objects that aie wor4hy of a distinct, pkt>. 
feased, and practical attention among tlie 
mass of mankind. Knowledge, indeed, it 
alio vied to be iisefnl, bat it is useful as 
being auxiliary to* some more valuable, 
some visible acqoiiittolkv Thus tb^ know- 
ledgccof the lawyer, of tlie physician, of ' 
the merchant, is acknowledaed to be use- 
ful i but useful, all the while, as a com- 
modity in the mai'ket.. That is the only 
popular view of it: And thei-e is no doubt 
that the very woirds, utiUty, advantage^ 
good, always, in popnhir use, relate to ouf- 
ward possessions. And, of cmlF^e, with 
this state of mind, all efltii^s and com-' 
biuations to obtain such possessions, all 
banking associations, insnraiice conipauie^, 
fur companies, copartm'r.sldp»( in trade, 
compacts of all sorisjo lay a grasp on tbe 
*'^ main chance," are the most reasouable 
things in the world. Nothing is visionary 
here but what fails ; not the 8outh Sea 
Company, till the bub)>le bursts ; not the. 
cotton or woollen factory, tiU the stock 
falls fifty per. cent. But a combination 
among the people to obtain knowledge, 
and especially scientific knowledge, a^ 
knowledge of such things as the air, and 
the light, and the stars, an ideal good, » 
bubble at the outset, a thing that cannot 
be put on the file of bonds and. deeda^ 
nor served up in the feast, nor. mtide aiiy-^ 
thing of in any way — wliy, says our wise 
man. the project is chimeHcal! And' 
fuohwith he begins to^talk about Utcfpfaiy 
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•tid Ocesna, and Acca(Ka, and ttindry 
ptber things that liave uo real existence. 

The knowledfire tbat.^omes under tha 
denomination ot'scientiHc, it is Inte, mnat, 
at least a portion of it^ . be songht for its 
own sake ; and the defence of it is^ there- 
fore, to be pnt on that groond* -W^ say, 
then, that the knowledge of nature, in 
those re.^pects whicb have the- least to do 
with men's bnsiness, is of itself a most de<^ 
lightfiil arqnisition. To stand amidst the 
works of tlie wonderfolArchitect, as their 
admiring interpreter; to^Hnik around, not 
with, the didl,-.unconyeions gase.^of mere 
animal sensations, bnt to comprehend, in 
tbeir qnalities and n»c»y the things that we 
beliold, tile air, the snnsbine, the storm, 
the lightning ; to see all things rising in 
thei^ order, and moving in their liar, 
mony ; to stand, m did the fir^t man, and 
*^ call by their names'* all ihinsfs that 
** pass before ns," is to take one of the no- 
blest and happiest positions on earth ; and 
fittest, too, for the lord of this lower rrea- 
tion. l^he bare classification of outward 
objects is of itself a creat pleasure. It is 
thj^, iivpart, that accounts for the enthn- 
iiasip of the mineralogist, M ineralnj^y, at 
first view certainly, is a very dull science. 
And yet its v«iarieatake jonrneyson foot; 
eoditre storms, cold, hunger, and weari- 
ness ; traverse extensive districts; scale 
lofty mountains witb an .eagerness that 
seems almost like mania ; and all this they 
do, not to pnt cold Jo their pnrse, bnt to 
put a few useless stonet in tneir cabinet. 
Now, whatever be the canse, here is on- 
doubtedly a great deal of pieasore^ The 
huntsman has not a keener ; no, nor the 
miser, nor the volnptoaoy* And the ob- 
jects which -^yield this satisfaction are 
abundant, are common, ate everywhere to 
be found. The stones in the street, the 
dull walls by the wayside, present to the 
eye of the mineralogist well-known and in- 
teresting forms.and qualities. 

But ifthednllest things in nature yield 
this pleasure, what must its brighter, its 
more beautiful, its living forms? its plants 
of every shape and structure, and birds of 
every plumage, and animals that sport in 
all its elements and regions? Utt our WiU 
. son. tell — for our country was his by adop- 
tion — who lived among the birds, made 
tbem, as it were, bis companion*,- and 
understood their notes, as if they bad 
Deeii tbe yo'ices of bis children. I^et the 
▼^nierahle l^lnmenbach of (Grennany teH, 
nrho baa pursued the study of natural 
history till the period of eiglity, with im- 
dtminitbed enthusiasm and delight. Or, 
to take singly the phenomena of vegetation 
—what a secret world of wonders is there 
. in every plant ? It seems nnforttinate that 
aoj oMia^ »hdiild past through one apriiif 



season, and understand nnthin«; of these 
most rnrionsand beautiful prbce8ses, that 
are going on all around him. Growth, 
vegetahie tfrowth, which, to the Ijrourant, 
is a bare sfnd' naked fact, to tbe scientifre 
eye ii a* liistor^^^^ a whole history of things, 
the most interesting to every intelligent 
raindn ^Survey it thronvhont, from* its 
foundation silently and mysteriotnly 
wroitght in the dark and semeless earth', 
till it it«es up to the stately plant, or (ffe 
towering forest tree ; examine its interior 
structure t trace the firm and tough fibres ' 
that give it strensth to resist the sformft 
amidst which it flourishes; observe the 
durts and channels carefully laid in it, to 
convey streams from the rich fountains of 
life below ; mark its nnmerons cells, those 
secret laboratories of nature ; and then, 
consider the liquid sustenance, carried ta 
its topmost boui;h and its uttermost leaf, 
with no forcing pump to raise it, and con- 
veyio<r each particle to the exact place and 
position where it is needed, by a process 
of secretion that seems like mystery, and 
mystery it is ;-^snrvey this exquisite and 
wonderful workmanship, and who, we ask, 
would not know something of all this? 
Who wmild not give a little time to pro- 
cure so- great a satisfaction ? Who can be 
content to^ pass through- tlie wdrld in ig- 
norance of these works of his Creator? 

If all that has been done, and expended, 
and lortj by the abuse of nature to pur- 
poses of gluttony, intemperance, luxury, 
vanity, and vitiating entertainment, had 
been devoted to the knowledge and culti- 
vation of nature ; and then, if all the 
bonndless snm of treasure, toil, and life, 
that has been isaCrtfired in bloody and 
barbarous wars, had been converted to 
the same rational and beneficent use, it is 
impossible to describe or imagine the im« 
proved and happy condition in which the 
world wontd now 'be found. If all human 
power, wealth, activity, zeal, and iri- 
genuity had been fairly brought to bear 
upon the world's improvement and wel- 
fare, a scene would have been presented, 
to which the fabled Arcadia of the poets 
would foe as the pimple field to the well 
cultivated garden, ^hie earth would in- 
deed have beet) as " the girdeil of God." 
Mean« of communication, means of com- 
fort liiight have been provided ; broad and 
beaten pathways might have been opened 
through mountains and forests, to conv^'y 
ttie blessings of civilization and the greet- 
ings of affection, to the uttermost regions ) 
fair cities and rnarble palaces and temples 
might have risen in every wilderness ; 
rich groves and bowers of peace and con- 
tentmetit might have covered every plain, 
now barren and desolate, an^ of^entim^s 
itained with blood. There need hafe 
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been no ill>coQStfuclr(} .liabitntioiu, no 
damp and loaibspme bov^lM, no scantily 
provided board, no gaunt and hagitard 
visage of. hunger, no ** looped tod win- 
dowed raffgedness ;*' and, comparatively, 
there needliave been no disease, nor vice, 
nor misery— at least, no such frightful 
masses pf tliese evils — in the whole woild. 
And yet, when we propose to Itim the 
human mind lo a coniiideration of the 
powers and uses of natnre, when vie pro- 
pose to raise it from these dreadful and 
wastini; delusions to knowledge, virtue, 
and religion, we are asked, as if the world 
bad never proceeded upon any otiier rule 
••-*< What use is there in all these things ?" 
We say, to religion ; and upon the ten- 
dency of a knowledge of nature to awaken 
« rational, habitual, and fervent piety, we 
must add a few remarks in close. 
' Among the qualities of the human cha- 
racter, it seems to ns that piety has been, 
least of all, wisely and sncce&sfully culti- 
vated. And we speak of the cultivation 
of piety now, as one of the great inttretta 
of uiaokind. This is not the place to 
enter into the reasons, why it is to be thus 
regarded. But that it is a spring of lufty 
sentiments, a direct source of hapi^ness, a 
promoter of virtue in its noblest furnis ; 
that it is a ne^dCul refuge for human 
weakness, and an interpreter of what 
would otherwise be life*s troubled mys- 
tery ; tliat it is, moreover, a most reason- 
able homage of creatures tu their Creator, 
i^rQ shall consider as positions undisputed. 

But although it is thus the interest of 
every human being, pi.eiy, it seems to us, 
among the body of mankind, has been one 
of the most inoperative, inconstant, and 
factitious of ail sentiments. I,et theolo- 
gians dispute as they may about human 
depravity, total or partial, it must be con- 
ceded by all, that the Being, whose pre- 
tence is everywhere most truly witli us, 
whose presence is constantly and mo»t 
strikingly manifest in every object around 
us, is, least of all, present to men's 
thoughts. Now, one reason of the defi- 
ciency of that great sentiment, for which, 
as we believe, there is a natural aptitude 
in the humaq breast, is, we doubt not, the 
want of knowledge, ,' 
^ It is worthy of remark, that those philo- 
losophers, in general, who have been stn- 
dents of nature, have been diststinguished 
by a pious reverence for the Author of 
nature. How without thai^< madness," 
which the poet charges upon the *< uo 
devout astronomer," could they escape 
it f It follows, as, inference from premises, 
ts cause from etfect.. A man, who reads 
a work of genius, if he comprehends tit, 
onavoidably admjres its author. Ho^ 
could a simiUr, but ^ftier, sentiinent fail 



to arise from a study 'of the volnm'e. of 
natnre ! • - . . 

. But this volume has aqMidvaotage, in 
one respect, over all other volumes. 1^ 
IS ** ever open before us, and w^ may 
read it at our leisure.** Nay, we oiNHt 
read it, if we understand its lan^iiHge, 
almost in spite ot ourselves. «* Its Hue it 
gone out throiieh all the earth, and its 
words to the end of the world." Now of 
this vaiious, unceasing, om nip re^^ent conir 
mnntcation, knowiedgt*, knowledge, we n> 
peat, is the gi-cat interpjeter. It wpuM 
make the world a new spltere tn us, a 
^piiere of new and nobler influences. 
Nothing,, that we remember, ever sv efi- 
fectually and entirely placed n* in a '* new . 
world," as the f«imple phiiORpphieat history 
of vev'etatiou. Knowledge would write 
lessons of piety on every leaf. Every 
** turt' would be a fragrant shrine." The 
earth, in its li^ht, would rear ten thousand 
altars around us. The air ue breathe 
would be incense. And heaven, beyond - 
towering arch or temple's dome, would 
bear us to conteinpUtiouif, sloiioiis, 
.sublime, UQspeakable, of %\\» adorable 
Creator. 



OCTOGENARIAN REMI- 
NISCSNCES.f 



• Tub little theatre in the Haymarket ori- 
ginally belonged to Foote, who playH 

.there several jte^rs under an annual jicentte 
from Uie Lord, Chamberlajn, but the cir- 

.cumstance uuder which he obtained a 
patent may not be generally known. In 
the year 1767 he wa« on a visit at the . 
couutry seat of a m-bleman, wheie a lar^e 
party was assembled. His Koyai High- 
ness Edward, Duke of York, next brother 
of (teorge IH.^ was one of the gitestk. 
One morning Foote was asked to join a 
huntine party, which be declined; tlte 
duke, however, insi>4ed on his goiutf, and 
mounted him on one of his own horses. 
Foote went actordindy, hut was thrown, 
and broke his leg so badly, tliat ampnti- 
tion^ became iudispenHabie. The dultfe 
was much aifecJied at the accident of 
which his thoughtlessness had been the 

. cause. To compensate in seme measure 
for it, be went shortly after to the kin^, 

. related the circumstances^ and sueceed£l 

t f row* the Aiheosum —No. CLXIV. 

X This \iu |)trtoiuied by BnnDfit-.d, jd eminf nt 
' surgedn of that day. oi wiium it wap »;nd, hi 'allu- 
' siuti lu f^At * pi>«»«n ««f mitntciy, K\\kx h* had out- 
dvMC him, tor hf had i^en uff l-V>a-.-leg<««iid alk 
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in obtaltting Ibr Foote a aiiisiner pat«*nt 
tor tlitt Uaynfiarki't (iuiiii^ Uis Mi«, the 
lieason t'p cuiitfiieiire on tUe l^th of May, 
,and fiut on the l^ih of September, sdmit 
the time during which tkie winter theatres 
used then to be. closed. Oarrick (w)io»e 
love for gaun was proverbial), by degrees 
exteiiH'cd the Drnry Lane perrormances 
into Jiine^and once so far into that month, 
that Foote lost all patience, ai>d, in con. 
versatign with a friend, who endeavonred 
to console him by saying, that Oarrick 
had now done hia worst, and cunM not 
encroach farther, he exclaimed, with an 
oatJi, ** Don't tell uir, sir, 1 know better. 
If he jtlH>.nght he could get twopence by 
it, thai lilt le Davy y^ouid play *' Kichard 
tlie-Tniid' in the dog da^s, before a 
kitciteu.fire.*' 

Baiideley, the > oriifin^ Cantnp in the 
** CUndestine Marr.iajte,'* wnich was pro- 
d>^ed in the season l7d5-6, itad .been a 
cofd^ before he went on tt*e stage. He 
was introduced to. the theatre by Foote, 
who fairly considered that he had thns 
be«*n the means of placing him in tlie 
sitnatinn in life of a gentleman. It should 
here be observed, that it was, at that 
tune, still common for gentlemen to wear 
swords even in the street. Baddeley had 
been engaged by Foote, but, owing to 
some breach of agreement on his part, 
Foote refused to pay him. Kaddeley's 
attorney, in . conseqne^ce, called upon 
Foote, and told him,^tliat if he per^ihted 
in withholding payment, he was instructed 
to commence proceedings agam^t hiin. 
Foote, after a short pause, answered, 
'* Sir, with respect to an action, 1 laugh 
at it, being convinced that your client has 
no just or legal demand upon me ; but you 
may tell Air. Baddeley, that he is the 
most ungrateful fellow this day in exist- 
ence."—'* How 80 ?'• asked the attorney. 
•* Because, sir," said Foote, " I wa* the 
first man who took the spit out of ids 
(/, and stuck it by his aide,*' 



THE PARISH REVOLUTION AT 
STOKE POGIS. 



[Mr. Hood, in his " Comic Annual," has an amus* 
ing paper entitled as above. It is a parody ou 
Ifar late Frencli revoltrtion, and in general on the 
mode ot ceojuiUHirtitinsp news, according to the 
my*t uuiveisal and approved newspaper ta^hion. 
In i(fl WSJ it it perfect. One would swear one had 
read'over atrd uver again Ibe aUupt and agitated 
4*t4dl9.' >A« MiUioin ilir inut»t uiqnaaV pcuiions 
of ibe arlicie. Tue reni^er is to lie apprised, that 
tticie i* an in^urrectl>•n at Stoke Fogn, counseled 
with the shuiiti g up of public houses, and the 
Mghlji ot Guy Faukct.] 



Alatmng New* from the Cnunfry — auyV 
iMurrteiUm cd SMte PogiM-^thti Military 
called ovt — Fligkl of the Mayor. 
We.are concerned to state that acconnts 
were received in town, at a la(e hour last 
Diieht, of an alarming stale of things at 
Si«<ke Pogis. Nothing private is yet made 
public; but report !<peak8 ot very serioitN 
occurrences. The nuuiber of killed ii not 
known,' as no dispatches have been re- 
ceived. 

Further Particulars, 

Nothing Is known yet ; papers have 
been received down to the 4th of Novt^ui- 
ber, but they are not np to any thiug. 

A Later Account, 

We are all here in the u'reiite^t alarm ^ 
a general rixiuf* of the inhabitant.^ took 
place this morning, and they have con- 
tinued in a disturbed state ever since. 
Every body is in a bustle, and indicating 
some popular movement. Seditious cries 
are heard ! the bellman is going his rounds, 
and on repealing * Uod save the kin^" is sa- 
luted with ** hang the crierl" Orgauized 
.bandj^ of boys are going abont collecting 
stick«^ ^kc, — whether for barricades or 
boufireb is not known; many of them hing- 
ing the famous Gunpowder hymn, *< Pray 
remember," &c. '1 het^e are features that 
remind us of the most inflammable timeK. 
Several strangers of suspicious pentility 
-arrived here last night, and privahly en- 
gaged a barn ; they are now btisily dis- 
tributing hc.nd-bills amongst the ciowd : 
surely sunie horrible tragedy is in prtpaia- 
tionf 

Eleven o'clock. 

The mob have proceeded to outrage — 
the poor poor-house has not a whole (lane 
of glass in its whole frame! The magis- 
trates, with Mr. Higginbottoin at thejr 
head, liave agf««td to call out the military ; 
and he has sent word that he vyill come as 
soon as he has put on his uniform. A 
terrific column of little boys has just rnp 
doMuthe HiKli-street — it is said, to see a 
fight at the Green Dragon. I'hereisan 
immense crowd at tlie market-place. ;i$nm]e 
of the leadinie shop-keepers have bad a 
conference with the mayor, and tlie pec 
pie are now being infoimed, by a placard, 
of the result. Gracious heaven! how op- 
posite is it to the hopes of all moderate 
men — ** The mare is hobstinate — he is at 
the Rose and Crown — but rettises to treat.*^ 

Half-pftst Three. 
The check snstained by the mob proves 
to have been a reverse ; the constablcM are 
the swtferers. The cage is ehopped to fag- 
gots, we hav'nt a pound, aiiti the stocks 
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«re rapidly faUinflr. Mr. Wt|[:sbj has gone 
agaio to the mayor with overtures ; tlie 
people deinand tke. release of Ui»bb« And 
Gubbhifl, and the dc^molition:^ thnstocikii, 
the pound, ..and, ih«^.eRi;«, 'Ais^ .the*e -«*e 
already de\tro>ed,and Gitbbiii»«nd U'fbba 
are at larxe,.it i^.cauird^ntlyiieped by all 
mo^derate meo that his worship will aeccde; 
to rtie terms. -• w • 

The nwyor ha« rejected the ternis. ' t\ 
is confideiitly affirmed 'that, afVer this 
deriKmn^ he secretly ordered a pogt-Qhavie,. 
and.hjiH set oiTwith n pair of post, horses 
as fast' as they can^t «allop. A meeting 
of the principal tradesmen ban taken place, 
and the butcher^ tlie baker, the i^rocer, the 
oheesemoni^er, .and the pnblican, have 
afrreed to compose a provhional govern- 
ment. In the mean time the mob are loud 
in their joy,«-they are letting off tqiiibn, 
and crackers, and- rockets, and devils, in 
all directions, and qnietis completely re- 
stored. 

(Then comes ** The Narrative.**) . 

The Narrnthe of a Hif^h Witnexx t^ho seed 
every Think jfroceed out of a Btick-yqindejr 
up Fore Pears tn Mrs, HumpkHS!'^ 

OMrs. Hiimphrisj UUbel did IDram, 
at my Tim of Life, to 8ee\VatiH before me. 
The Bole Parisliis Throne into a|>ai|niktol 
Rovelatiohs has reeqhed Stock. ^ Hoggis — 
and tire people is riz agin the Kings rain, 
and all the I'onrs that be. All this BWsed 
Moiiitiing Mrs. Griggs and . Me as- bean 
siting abHCondingiy at tlie tiptop of the 
Hows cryine fur iownes*. We have lockd 
our lou selves in the back Attical Rome, 
and nothing can come np to our Hank- 
aiety. Some say it is like the Frentch Plot 
...Miin »ay sum thing moor arter the Dntch 
Patieii IS un the car-pit, and if 10 we shall 
Be Aored like Krnsseis. Well, I never did 
like them, Brown holland brnm gaU ! 
Onr Winder overlocks all the Hiishi Street, 
except jcMt ware Mister Higgins jntts out 
Behind. What a prospectus !— All riotism 
and hiibbnb— -Their is a lowd speechifying 
nmnd the Gabble end of the Hows. The 
Mare is arrammg the Popiiloasfrom one 
of his own long winderu. —Poor Man !~^ 
tor all his fine goold Cheer, whb wood 
Sit in his shews! 1 hobserve Mr. Tuder's 
banid Hed uncommon hactiv in the Mobb, 
and fto is Mister Wagstaff the Constable, 
eonsidering his niiDmatiz Iras only left one 
Harm disaffected to shew his loyalness 
with. 'He and his men are sfaving the 
nobbs Heds to make ibem f^lippnrate. 
They are trying to Cnstardtw' tlie Ring- 
leadcra Bot as yet bav Captivated No* 
boddy. There ia no eiid.to aceidence. 



Three nnsensible boddi^ are C«rtion over 
the way on, 'lliree Cheers, bet weatbeV 
Nayhers or Gyes, is dnbbious. Master 
Goilop too, is jest gon By on one of liik 
Ants Sharers, with a Bnnch of exploded 
.Scpiib« gone olf in his Frowsirs. It makes 
Mm. G. and Me ttemble like Axle tree*, 
forewr Hone iiewies. Wile we ware at 
Hie open Winder they sliped out. With 
sich Broils in the Street who none what 
Scr»p» thej^ tnay gtt into. Mister J. is 
gon off with ht« mu»kitry to militate agin 
the mobb; and (fear #itheiit anny Sand 
Witdies in bin ^Tartrith Box. Mrs. Griggs 
iH in the Sam slate of Singnlaiity as meself. 
Onely think, Mrs. H. of too Loan Wlmipg 
looken Down on such a Heifervespence, 
«nd as Hignorant as the uinbggotted Bab<9 
of tite state of our Husbandy f To had ta 
our Convexity, the Bntcher has not Beat*. 
No moor as tlie Hacker aiid We shold h««r« 
Nothing if Miitter Higgins hadn*t hoHoweil 
np Fore Storvs.^ What news he brakeirt 
That wicked Wigsby as refused to Reed 
the Riot Ax, and the Town Clark is no 
Scollard! U'nt that a bad Herring! O 
Mrs. Hiimphris ! It is nn^ossible to lhri»e 
ones hies from one End of Stork Posgis to 
the other, without grate Pane. Nothing 
is lieed but Wivs anking fot'^Hnxbands— 
nothing is herd bnt chitderth looking for 
Farthers. Mr. HJWband thetJndertaeker 
'as jist bean sqnibed and obligated for safe- 
ness to int^" bis' own Hows. Mister Hig- 
gins btames the unA^ible Stubbleness of 
the Mare, and wh a' littel timely Con- 
cussifl«k wood hav5? bean of Prev|frttive . 
Hervis.' ^ Haven nofle ! For my Partt dont 
believe all the Concussion on lleartb wood . 
hav prevented tlie Regolater bein pacrified 
by a 8(|mb and mhnin a^in the Kockit — 
—or that it could unshatter Pore Master 
Goilop, or sqnenfdt Wider Welsliis tix of 
-Have witch is now Flamming and stpock-. 
ing in two volumes. The ingins M been, 
but cold not Play for want of Pips, witch 
is too often the Case with Parrisb ingi- 
wiity. Wile affares are in these fritefnl 
Posturs, tlian Haven I have one grate 
comtit. Mr. J. is cum hick on i\\i lej^s 
from Twelve to won tired in the e^treams 
with Being a Standing Army, and his 
Uniformity spatterdashed all over. He 
iiays his hone saving was onely thro leaving 
His retrenchments. Pore Mr. Grim has 
cum In after his Wif in a state of grate 
exaggeration. He says the Boys hav maid 
a Bone Fire of his aarden fence and Pales 
tipon Pales cant put it ont. Severil Shells 
of a bombastic nater as been picked up in 
his Back Yard, and the old Cro^s neat aa 
bean< Perpetrated rite thro by a Rockit. 
We hav seiit 6ut the DeflShopmmi to here 
wat he can and he says their is so Manoy 
Crackers going he doatiio witch report ta 
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Bflirve, bitt the Fisrimoiigers Imi« Cotclid , 
and witli all bis Stock coiiiplfally OuUid. 
The Braxers next Dure U lick^i«4t in 
Hashes — but it is hopped he has bmu ranee 
euiif to cover him All over. — They say 
noUiink can savf^ the Dwellins adjotiiing. 

Mrs, Hf how grate^ii ought U aiHi 

1 to bee that oar h»n# Preipiss and pro- 
perty U next to Dothib^! The etlex of 
tHe lit on Bildings is iiiarvuloa<«. Tlie 
Turrit of St. Magnum 6oiuim is qqitc 
clear, and you can tell vth% Tiiue it is by 
the Clock verry planely only it stands I 
'llie noise is enuf to Drive won deleterioa&! 
Too Specious Conestabbles is persewing 
littel Tidmash down the Hi Street and dho 
yi^rate ferumess, bat 1 tremble for the Pe- 
\\»bc. Peple drops in with New News 
every 'Momeptum. Sum s^y Ail is .Lost 
— ^and the town Criitr is missin. Mrs. 
Gri;!g8 b iqaite retclied at herfiu five little 
Boys ix thiowd uflf a spirituous Cob among 
the Catherend Weals. But I hope it 
wants cobbobboration. Another Ynthits 
s«*d hai had hi:> hies Blasted by sum blowd 
Gun Powder. You Mrs. H. are Palri- 
mouialy and may suppose how tlicse fl>ing 
rumuiers Upscttfl a Mothers Sperrits. O 
Mrs. Hiimphiia how 1 envy you that is 
not tonsing on the raging bellow» of these 
Flatulent Times, but hving> under a Mild 
Dispotic Goviiiment in such Sequestrated 
spots as Lonuon and Patjingdon. May 
you never go thro Huch Trat^ubxtautiatron 
as I have bean riting i^! Thiugs that, 
stood for Sentries as beiiu removed m « 
Mintiel— -and the very effigis of wat in 
venerablest is now bnrnbig in Bone Fires. 
The . Wurshipfnll cluier. iif empty. The 
Mare at gon ofjl* claude»tiuy with a pair of 
Hosi^is, and without his dii>er. Tliey say 
lie couipUurs that his Coipeiation did no 
stik to him as it sliold liave dun But went* 
ovfr to the other Side. Pore Sole — in 
sich a case I dont wuAder he just hi» Stom- 
niich. Visterdy he was at the summit of 
Pourl Them that hours ago -ware eujoy->> 
ing parish officiousness as been turned out 
of thtre Diguilii»! Mr. Barber says 'm> 
futer uH the Perukial Authorities will be 
Wigi Pray let, me no wat his Majesty 
and the Pnui Miuester think of Stock 
PoKgis*s constitution, and belie%e me cou- 
clustvely my deer Mrs. Humphris mQst 
fieudly and truly BKiuosr Jumiis. 



VARIETIES. 

TrudlUonsofllu Ifuliaks.r^Xcvordm)* to 
the itnambitioua bt- lief of the Osaues, a 
people It % ing ou the bauk^ of one of the 
lower tributaries of the "Missouri, they 
are sprung fiouia snail atid a beaver^ The 



M.and/tns believe' their ancestors onco . 
lived iu a Urge village under isrouud, near 
a subternMiean lake ; that by means of a 
vine tree, wlti^h ^xtended its roots to their 
cheerless habitation, they got a glimpse 
of the light; that infoimed by some ad* . 
ventnrars who had visited the upper wor(d, 
of the numerous buffaloes and delicious 
frnitSy tbn whole nation, with one consent, 
began to ascend the roots of the vine; but 
that, when about half of tliem had reached 
the surface, a corpulent woman cUmbiug 
up, broke the roots by her weight ; that 
the earth imtue<Uately closed, and con- 
cealed for ever from tbone below the cheer- 
ing beams of the »un. From a people who 
entertain such fanciful notions of their 
origin, no valuable intbrmatimi concerning 
their early" history can be expected.^- 
Lardnet^s Ci/clopimiia, 

TtadUion of the lied Sro.— The super- 
stition of the ueitthbourhood — a point iu 
the Red Sea, which is remarkable for the 
furious gusts to whiah it is almost cou- 
tiiiualiy subject— asciibes it to a super- 
natural, and not to any physical cause; 
fir this being, accordinjt to received tradi- 
tion, the spot where the chosen people 
under Moses passed over, the ignorant 
iina};ine tliat, since it was also here that 
the host of PharodhWele' swallowed up, 
their restless spirits still remain , at the 
bottom of -the deep, and Hre continually 
busied in di-awiug mariners down to their, 
destruction— a nmion so received auiong 
all the seafaiiug people along that coast, 
that it would be quite \n vain to argue 
against U.^Li/e of Finutu 

RaUMHg Pilgrims at Mecca, — Many of 
the pilgrims go tlirouKh the ceremony of 
making the entire circuit of the city upon 
the oul&ide, and the order in which this it 
performed is as fohows :— the devotee first 
goes without the ga^es, and afiei'present- 
iiig himself Miere to 'the religious officer 
who presidcti, titi-ows.off all his cluthes, 
and takes a sort of large u rapping gni- 
mfutiu lif u of them to cover himsiLf, 
tipon which h«) sets off, walking at a very 
qiiiek pace, or rather running,, to reach 
the neai-e»t of the four Corners of tlie city, 
a sort of guide going with him at the same 
rate all the way, who prompts certain 
ejaculations or prayeis whieh he ought to 
make at pariicular spots as he pusses ; 
at every aniele he finds a barber, who, 
with wonderful quickness, wets and sliaves 
one quarter of hiK head : and so ou till he^ 
has reached the barber at the fourth angle, 
wiio completes the work. ' After which 
the pilgrim takes his clothes again, and has 
finished that act of devotion.— »7^^« of Fi^^ 
vuti. 

A MHilurg Chaiiluin*^\ military chap- 
lain had become so shamefully drunk at 
the mess on the Saturday ni^ht,*lhai three. 
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or four of those last remaining were 
obliged to carry him home. On the fol- ' 
lowing nininmgf to the ast.omsh<nent of 
his dear companions, he took the fallow- 
ins text: ** A drunkard shall not t-nter the 
kingdom of heaven /' and lian>iled the sub- 
jec( with all the eloquence and pathos of 
a saint. During the oration, some of the 
yonnt; ones had the gieatcMt di^culty to 
restrain their risibie niutcles ; hihJ, meet- 
ing the reverend gentlemai^ afWr the ser- 
mon, one of them said, '* IMy dear doctor, 
you have astonished tlie whoje reuiraent 
this morning by the beautiful sermon on 
drunkenness, — the last subject in the 
world we should have supposed yon wonld 
have touched upon," ** My dear fellow," 
cahnly replied the divine, *< if you had 
such a d — — d headach as I have, you 
would preach against it too." — Shipp*8' 
Military Bijovu 

Comtfing the Hair in Company. — It was 
the usual practice of gentlemen, in the 
seventeentii century, to comb their hair or 
uigH whilst in company. When on visits, 
either ot ceremony or of business, or even 
iu the company of ladieii, and at public 
places, this was their constant amusement, 
and the fashion continued until the reign 
of Queen Aime. Dryden alludes to it in 
the prologue to Almanzer and Almahide, 
167^ ;— 

*' But MS wlieo visard masks appear in pir. 
Straight ev'ty ni<«ii who thinks himself a wit 
IVrks up ; and managing his 9omb with grace. 
With hia white wig aeu otf his aot>browD face.** 

Also, in the ** parson^s Wedding,*' by 
LiUigrin, 1663, act 1. Scene Srd :^'' En- 
ter Jack Constant, Will Sad, and Sally,, 
aud a postman; they comh their heaiU and' 
talk." And Mincing, io the ''Way of 
the World," says, '' The gentlemen stay 
but to comb madam, and will wait on you. 
The univerMulity of this custom is further 
shown by a pasfta^e in the '* Young Gal- 
lant's Academ)r,"or *• Directions how they 
should behave in all Places and Company, 
Ac.** by Sam Overcome. — •* Let our gal- 
lant, (having paid his half-crovvue, and 
given the door-keeper his ticket) presently 
advance himself into the middle of the 
pit ; where, having made his honour to 
the rest of the company, but especially to 
the vizard masks, let him pull out his 
combs, and maurige his flaxen wig vvith all 
tile grace be can." 

Ciitems or Luten, — Citterns, pr lutes 
were formerly part of the furniture of a 
barber's .nhop ; and, as John Hawkins ob- 
serve8,in his notes on Walton's '* Complete 
Angler," answered tlie end of a news- 
paper, the now common amusement of 
waiting customers. In an old book of 
epi:;rams, to each of which the author has 
prefixed a wooden cut of the subject, one 
of the Bolutions is a barber, and the cut 



represents a barber^s shop, in which there 
is one person sitting in a chair, under the 
barber's hands; whilst another, who is 
waiting for 1ii« turn, is playing on a lute; 
and on the side df tlie shop* hangs adolher 
instrument, of the lute, or cittern kind, 
lliis custom win explain the passage in 
Ben Johnson's ** Silent Woman," act 3, 
scene 5, where Morosa cries out,—** That 
cursed barber! I have married his extern 
that is common to all men." AgaiA, in 
Middleton's ** Mayor of Queenborooglt" 
act 3, scene 4.—** I gave that barl>er a 
fustion suit, and tvvice redeemed hlli cit* 
tirn. hemayk-ememberme." 



RAPHAEL*S DEATH-BED. 



*TWAa a twilifi^ht of lUly and sprinsr. 
With those piale colbarB tiiat the suOiieU tiag, 
Ofsliadairy rose— or ever they are bright 
With the rich parple of their snminer liglU ! 
A vaulted chamber »»• it— where the day 
Lingered, as it were loth to paae away, 
Fainter and fainter falling, tiil the glare 
Of taper, torch, and lamp, alone, were there, 
Shinini; o'er glorious pictures, which were frsught 
Wii h ail the TmmortaUty of thought — 
And o'er a couch's canopy, where gold 
Broidered aud clasped tUe curtain's purple fold. 

And is that silken pillow thus bespread 
For those, who canuot feel iu down— the desd ! 
Around tlui couch Kathers a princely train,. 
Aud swells the hi>ly apthem's funeral strain ; 
Sweeps the rich incpuee round it. like a cloud. 
While the arch prelate's hand upliiu the shroud— 
Flings from the silver cup, the sacred wav% 
Which sams aud smooths the passage to the gcmve. 

Aye, one sleeps tbeiw— if sleep it can be named, 

By which oue half of waking life is shamed. 

Is that dmth, where the spirit stays behind, 

With much as ever iufluence ou its kind ! 

How can he die— tie who has left his soul 

On the rich cauvaas,or the breathing scroll 1 

What is our life— our being— but the spuit, 

All of our native heaven we inherit 1 

Hnw can we die— yet leave behind us all 

The intellect thai lit our earthly thrall ! 

Xhat seems like death, which leaves behind it 

nought ; 
No void in nature— no remembering thougtit ; 
Or, but the tenoerness afiectiou keeps, 
Frail as itself— 4'ofgettiiie while it weeps 1 
That seems like death, the mauy thousands die. 
Their sole memoiials, a tear— a sigh ! 
But thus it is nut to the miehty name, 
Whose death was as tha seal afiixed to fame;— 
And he who sleeps there, dust returaed Io di|st. 
Paler and colder than the marble bust 
B<'sid»->now sti«DK«iy like the face of death, 
As rigid as itself, unwarmed by breath—' 
It hath death's semblance;— but. how can depart 
The soul, yet leave its iufluence oh the heart I 

^fo I when the timid prayer for heaven's grace ' 
Shall warm its seal no more, at the sweet face 
Of thy Madonnas ; nor the paiient tear 
Shall fall before thy Magdalen, with less fear; 
When never more a s.tiui s puie brow shall speak 
Hope to the trembiioK^-oiercy to the wetdi{ 
When the last hue is ft>*m thy canvass fled, 
Theic memory past— then, Rafihael, th«u art dead 1 
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BEWICK AND WOOD-EN- 
ORAVINO.t 



TiioiiiAs Bbwick, the celebrated wood- 
^tfgraver, m:ty be said uot to have been 
so much the iinpro\Tr, as the revivet" or 
inventor of the art. Bewick was bom in 
tiie year 1753, at a village called C'herry- 

{Mim, in NorlhiHpb^rlaiid. From his ear^^ 
iest years he deliflited above alt things id * 
observiiijjr th^ hab^s of animals ; .^nd it 
lAras his fondiiesi. foi* tbi» study that i^a^ 
rite, while he wa^s y^i a boy, to bis first at- 
tempts in drawing.. Ltfng |>efore'he had > 
fever received any tn^ructic^n in/that ftrt, t 
he used to delineate Ihs .tavouri^ea of -th^ 
lower creation with gneat. apcuracy and 
spirit. His introdn5;jtiQit . to tlie regular 
study of his future j^roi&ssion, was.occa* 
ftioned by an accident. Bewicl^ was. in 
the babit of exc^cj^iog bis genius by co- 
vering tlie walls and doora of- tiie houses 
in his native village .with, bis.- sketches in^ 
libalk. Some of. these* performance^ one 
day chanced to attract tli<Q attention of a 
Mr. Bielby, a copperplate engraver, of- 
Newcastle, as be was -passing througb^ 
Cberrybuni; and he was- jo- much struck 
^ith tlie talent tbey displayed, that be ^ 
immediately songht ont^be young tartiit^ ; 
and obtained jiis. fatbeV's c.onseiit to take 
lljm with hi ni to be his a{^rentiee. Mr. 
Bielby had not had bis young pupil long^ 
under his chai^v when the late Qr.- Hut*- 
ton. of Woolwich) happened to apply to. 
lum to funiisb a jset of copper- plate en- 
Itjfavings for a matb^malical work^ (bis 
*'. Treatise on Navigation"-) whicb'he was 
tben preparing for -the pfsesso .Bielby, 
however, who ^as a. very. intelligent man*. 
Bog^sted to tbe doctor tbat,^ instead ;of 
having his diagrams engraved on, dapper,, 
io which case they could only be given on 
separate plates^ to be stitehed inta tbe vo<^ 
lunie, it would, be much better to have 
them cut in woodi when they 4night be 
printed along with the letter-pressv each^ 
on the same page i^ith th^ jnatter which it 
referred to or was intended to illustrftte. 
Tliis, indeed, is one of the chief advantages: 
of wood^ngra ving. In a . copper«pUte^ 
as may be known to most of oiir readers, 
tbe parts which are intended to leave an 
impression npon the paper are cut into tbe 
l:opper« so that« after tbe ink is spread 
over tbe engraving, it has to be rubbed 
from All tbe prominent or uncut portion of 
the snrfacei in order that it may remain 
only in these hollows* Several disadvant«> 
ages result from tliis. In the tirst place 
the plate is very soon worn, or the tinenets 

f From the LibTAry of Bnterlainiag Knowledge. 
-ty„i VIII. *. 



of tbe lines impaired^ by tliis continual 
abrasion to which it is subjected.! Se- 
condly^ from the method of inking being 
to different from thUt which is used id 
printing lettrr-prcbs, where the p|irt| of 
the type that make the impression are the 
prontinenr^s and not the hollows, and the 
ink, therefore, is not allowed to remain 
where it naturAlly adheres on being ap- 
plied by the ball or roller^ ..the copper* 
ptate engraving must always be printed by 
itself, and generally on a separate page 
from the letter-press* The only way of 
giving both on the same page, is to subject 
the! paper to two^ succettsive impressions, 
which, beside the inconvenience of the 
operation, almost always prodil<6es an urt- . 
pleasant effect from tbe difference of co- 
lour in the two inkini(s, and the difficulty 
of adjustment' A wood-cut has none of 
these di8advantag«*si As thelmpi^ssion is 
to be made by the prominent parts of the 
wood, these, which I'eceive the ink directly 
from the roller, are allowed to retain it, 
just a4 in tbe case of ordinary types ; and 
there is therefore nothing of that process 
of rnbbing at every impression, which 
soon wears oat a copper-plate. The con- 
seqiience is, that while rarely mote than 
two thousand impressions can be taken 
frobi a copper-engraving before it requires 
to* be re-tou<5hed, a wood-cut will yield 
perhaps flft^ thousand. Then the latter, 
f^om the manner in which it is to be 
idked; admits of being set |ip> if neces- 
sary,, jiist like any of the other types, in 
th6 midst of a common page, and so of 
being printed tiotb iti the most convenient 
pbice and withont any separate ' process. 
The bldck must, of Cotn-se, for this pur- 
p'ose, be made very exactly of the same 
thickness or depth as the otiief types along 
with which it is placed* In {he early days 
of wood-engraving, the pear-tree or apple* 
tree was the wood most commonly used : 
but box-wood is^now generally employed,^ 
aM being of a still firmer and more com-' 
pact grain.* The surface of* the block is 
tfrst shaven v^y even and smooth; and 
npon tills the fignre is then traced in' 
penciling as it is to be finally cut out in 
relief* 

Dr. Hutton followed Blelby's advice 
^iiXi iPegard to the diagrahis for his book, 
and it was arranged that they should be 
cnt In wood. Many of them, accordingly, 
were pnt by his master into young Be- 
wick's hands. Tlie boy executed them 
with so ranch accuracy, and a finish so 
greatly beyond what had usually been at- 
tained in that specii>s of work, that Mr. 
Bielby earnestly advised him to give his 
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cliHff attentioa lianQeforward to wjgkkI* 
engraviitgy and to iiii^ke it lus profeasion. 
At this time the art in question had fallen 
into tlie lowest repute. Yet it liad by no 
meaivi bee^ alwa\8 so. Ijnibrinertiniei it 
h^d lioth counted several diriting4tisbed 
names among its ctdtivators, and had 
reached a very striking degree of effect 
in some of its productions. About the 
cttd ofthe fifteenth century the celebrated 
painter, Albert Durer, who was also emi- 
nent as a copper- plate engraver, practised 
cttttiitK in wood. Wiien the art was firsit 
introduced it was employed chiefly to 
fnrnish ornamental borders for the title- 
pages of books; and these decorations 
were in general merely broad stripes of 
black, enlivened by a few simple (igureo, 
such as circles or hearts, which were left 
white upon the dark ground, by beinr^not 
r^ed, but scooped out in the wood. In 
the same manner, when any object, the 
shape of a human or of any other beings 
for instance, was to be represeutedf, it was 
the practice merely to ^ut away tlie block 
accordini: to the requisite outline, leaving 
all the space within untouched, so that 
when inked and applied fo die paper, it 
left its impression in a blot of unrelieved 
and uniform blackness thronghoutr The 
picture of the devil, in particular, used 
often to be exhibited in this sable, and, as 
many no doubt deemid it in this case^ 
peculiarly suitable guise. It soop^ how- 
ever, became usual to introduce while 
lines, effected, of course, by tlie easy pro-\ 
cess of merely cutting grooves in the 
wood, to mark the shades at the knees, 
shoulders, and' other parts ofthe 6gure; 
and this improvement made the reproient-^ 
ation both leM sombre and more uaturaK 
At a still liater period, the ontline alune 
and the shaded parls were left prominent. 
This may be considered to^ have been the 
commencement of the existing stfylc of the 
art. But tiie period during which wood- 
cingraving was carried to the greatest per- 
fection,- was about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when a method was 
follow'ed by some of the more eminent 
artists, which gave to their performances 
aa effect uAattaitied by their predecessors, 
and which the best productions of sue- 
reeding times lia%e perhaps scarcely snr- 
passed. Thi» was the method of cross- 
batching, 01* the cnttipg ofthe wood into a 
eougeries of ^i^uares or lozenges by two 
M'ries of prouiment lines running trans- 
versely to each other* By this means tlu-y 
produced not onl^ shading, but gradations 
of shading, with as niMcIt perffCtiun as is 
done in copperplate en^iraving ; f<»r the 
dif&reut part's of the picture l<ad only to 
be hatched more or less closely, according 
a« fifty wtrr intended to be dark or li^ht. 



Tli« difficalty, however, of 4rarvHig tlite^e 
croasing liars upon the wood, must liavo 
been exceediii):ly great; and, indeed, it 
has been supposed by some, that the effect 
in.qnestioa was produced by the paper 
being impressed, not npon one, but upon 
two blocks sncce(>sivrly. The method of 
cross-liatching in wood, lia», at all events, 
been long abandoned ; bnt some, ativnfiptt 
that have been made In very recent timos, 
have shown that it is perfectly practicable 
to produce the aame e^ct as in the works 
of the old masters by a sing'e block, af- 
though at the expense of extraordinary 
labour and skill. If the old method baa 
consisted in an> snrh half-mechancial pro- 
cess as the application of successive 
blocks, it probably would ndt have fallen 
80 completely into oblivion. The extraor- 
dinary pains it cost and the time it ton-* 
sumed oceasioned its disuse. 

When the practice of cross-hatching wkt 
abandoned, however, wo(»d-eRgraving^may 
be said to have celiaed to be cul'ivated as 
an art. In this country in particular, it 
was seldom resorted tti, except to furnish 
a few of the simple ornaments used inr 
common printing, snch as a border for the 
trtle page, a tailpiece, or a coarse cut to^ 
put at the head of a street ballad. Prom 
this stafe of contempt it was raised again 
to the rank of one of the fine arts, by the 
genius and persevemnce of the individuaF, 
the mention of who^e name has iiiven oc- 
casion to this brief sketch of its history, 
and who^ by his labours in its cultivation 
and improvement, raised himself also from 
obscurrty to distinction. According to 
Mr. Bielby's advice, BewicJc probably con- 
tinued ta give much of bis attention to 
cutting in wood dniing the remainder of 
Ims apprenticeship. As soon as it was over 
he repaired to London, where be went into 
the employment of a person who practi^sed 
this trade, sndias it then existed, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Hatloii 
Garden.' It is probable, however, that he 
soon found he was not likely to lea«|i 
much from his new master ; for, in a very 
short time, he letumed to the country. 
With his taste, too, for rural scenery and' 
enjoyments, and the observation of natin-e, 
he* tbund Utile in London in which he took 
much interest. When Mr. Bielby, there^ 
foire, now otTered to take him into partner- 
ship, he at once resolved to retrace his 
steps to Newcastle. Nor evert after be" 
liad obtained his higliest celebrity, did' he 
ever again t) ink of establishing himself itf 
the metropolis; He spent rhe remainder 
of his life in hih native district. 

The first speehnen of his talents by 
wliich Betvick made himseM* publicly 
known was a cm of an old houm), which, 
being laii before the Sueieiy of Aits, ob- 
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ta'»«d a prize which they h«d that year 
etfer^d ti»r the hext wood-eneraviug. l^bta 
waj in 177.7. The block liad been cut for 
an editian of '* Oay*» Fablen/* which liad 
bt*en projected aoma tiine before by Mr. 
'lliomas 4aiMt^ the printer of the ** New- 
ea-tle Couraat.*' * The work itself ap«- 
pearrd in 1779, and iuimediately attracted 
l^neral atteotioa by the striking tuperi- 
i»rity of its embeiliihmeots, which were all 
fVom wa0drcut« executed by Bewlbk and 
his yonnjrer brother Jolia, who, when 
Bielby uad he entered Into partnership, 
bad become their ap^irentice. From this 
lime tite' reputation of tlie ar ist went on 
increatfin;; steadily, and he prodnced a 
succcKMon of worlc*( which very soon gave 
aitogejtlier a new character to liis art it- 
self. 

The work, liowever, whicli establislied 
his fttme was lUs ** History of the Qiiadrn- 
peds," which appeared in if 90, He had 
lieen employed many veara'in preparing 
this pnbltcation, ali the cnts in which 
were not only engraved by liimself or liis 
brotlier, bat were all copied from his own 
drawings. He had continued to cultivate 
his early talent for the dehneation of ani* 
inals with unwearied industry, having 
been in the habit of taking skei cites of all 
tlie stfikhig spveimans that came nnder 
his notice % while,in order to obtain ac<^ 
jpurate representations of those of greater 
variety, he never failed to visit whatever 
menageries came to Newcastle^ and there 
to draw them from tiie Ufa. His assidiions 
stndies from nature no dodbt greatly con- 
tribnted to the ex^ellentie of tiie cnts in 
tlic ** History of Qnadrnpeds.** Many of 
the vignettes also, with whidi this publi- 
cation was adorned, had uncommon merit 
as original sketches ; for Bewick did not 
confine his attempts with his pencil to the 
mere delineation of animals. 

i^nt Bewick was principally indebted 
for the great snperiority of his productions 
pver those of his predecessoi^, to an en- 
tirely new mode of operation, which he 
intrdnced into the art. The secret of the 
old method of crosH-haYching, as we have 
mentioned, had been long lost; or, at 
least it had been entirely abandoned from 
the extraordinary difiicnlty of the only 
known manner of practising it. But Be* 
vtck prodnced nearly the same effects by 
another, and much simpler contrivance. 
Till his lime, the block, when prepared 
for the press, presented only two varieties 
of snrface, the parts which were intended 
to receive the ink and make the impres- 
tiou being left in relief; while all the rest 
of the wood was cut away to so great 
a depth, as entirely to prevent it from 
touching the paper. Tlie consequence was, 
that the dark purtioni of the engraving 



wefe all of one shade, while the only other 
oolonr introdnced was the pure white of 
the paper. But Bewick effected a variety 
of tints, and thereby a mach tmer and 
more natural perspective, by leaving cer- 
tain parts of his blocks not qaile ao 
prominent as thoae tliat were intended 
to piodoce the darkest Knes, while at the 
same time he did not Idwer them so much 
as altogether to prevent them from com- 
ing in contact with the paper wlien ap« 
plied to take off* the cnt. Tlie portions of 
the surface whicli were left in this atate 
C(NMmunieate<l an impression varying in 
depth of shade according to the degree 
in which the wood was scooped away ; 
and the cut thus exhibited upon the paper 
all the gradations to be found in a copper- 
plate engraving. It ia said that this im- 
provement was first suggested to Bewick 
by his friend, tlte late' Mr. W, Bulroer 
(aAarwards the eminent London printer), 
who was a native of Northumberland as 
well as himself, and serving his ap- 
prenticesliip in Newcastle at the same 
time, used always to take off* the proofs of 
Bewick's cats. To the skill and con- 
trivance of the artist himself, however, 
we are doubtless to ascritMfthe first appli- 
cation and practical demonstration of the 
new method, as well as the subsequent im- 
provements by which he eventually gave . 
to it probably all the perfection of which 
it is susceptible. 

tt would be out of place in a sketch like 
this to follow u^ what has been said by a 
catalogue of the various works which Mr. 
Bewick gave to the world, after the period 
in his history at which we are now arrived, 
or which made their appearance illustrated 
by his embellishments. We have traced 
the steps by which he rose, through the 
force of his own talents and industry, to 
the head of his profession': and it is not 
necessary that we should pursue his career 
farther. Suffice it to say, that he amply 
sustained thronghont the remainder of his 
long life the promise of hisearly progress. 
No man was ever more devoted to his pro- 
fession. Its labours were as much his en- 
joyment as his business. He was always 
an early riser ; and from the hour at which 
he got out of bed till evening, be was xe- 
nerally to be found at work, and whistling 
merrily all the while. Por what are called 
the pleasures of society he cared very 
Uttle ; his social hours were passed in the 
midst of his family, or occasionally among 
a small number of select friends when the 
task of tlie day was done. Bvery thing in 
the least degree savouring of effeminate 
indulgence he despised. Hia ordinary ex- 
ercise was walking ^ hot he was fond of 
all the manly and invigorating sports of 
tlte country, and desfired oo better relaxa^ 
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Uon from Uie (oils of Uie w»^thop iIuib 
an occasional participation in siicli cheap 
and simple amusements. Ti>e whole eco- 
nomy of his life was regelated upon a 
principle of rigid temperance, as well as 
of the most steady and persevering exer- 
tion. He was remarkahle at all times for 
tiie moderation with which he ate and 
drank ^ and in re«pect io other matters he 
(bowed such a contempt for luxury, that 
he generally slept, even in the depth of 
winter, with the windows of his chamber 
open, though, in consequence, lie some- 
times, on awaking, found the snow lying 
oil his bed-clothes. For money, which 
men in general pri^e so highly, Bev^ick 
^ad all the indifierenc^ of ai piiilosopber. 
Xhe number of w oi ks which his unwearied 
lipplication produced was, as miuht be 
^Vpected extraordmary |;reat. But he 
diu not confine his studies and perform^ 
anccs merely to the art in which he h;is 
fUiefiy earned his fame, He made him- 
«elf competent^ acquamted with variojiis 
branch&H of knowledge ^ and with natural 
biotory in particular he was intimately 
^onver»ant. lie also epgraved occasion- 
ally on copper as well as on wood* Evjen 
the greater leisure which iie was obliged 
to alTow himself during the last few years 
pf his life, when the intirpnities of old age 
compelled him partially to relinquish his 
prol'e»sional labours, was not given up to 
mere idleness. Tliis eminent artist and 
excellent man died on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, t8^8,in the 76th year of his age. 



l^QYABLE HOUSES.f 



M« BLt>M, a lieuteniint-colonel of en* 
giiieers, in the SwediMi ^rvi<?e, has in- 
vented a plan of movable yiooden Jiouses. 
It was hi the year 1819 that pdh)nel Blom 
^rtit carried into execiitiuji the idf as which 
he had conceived as to tliis ipodc of build- 
ing houses. He then constructed k pa- 
vilion, conslsUtig 4>f A saloon aiid two 
Smaller rooms, which answered admirably. 
And, at the request ot the urenident af th6 
Academy of Agriculture and Indostry, at 
$tockhol|n, he wroie a paper on the snb« 
jcct, which appeared in the second mim-* 
ber of the seve|ith volume of tlie aAnals'iDf 
that society. $ince tliat timc^,^ above 
eiglity buildings of the same kind, of dif- 
ferent sizes, some of one story, soihe of 
two stories, sf veral with upwards of four* 
and-twenty rooms, have been constructed 
at 8tockhohn, un.der Colonel* B tern's sn- 

;| FfOiB Mm Litmi^ Gaseltt.— ;4o. DCCXXVI^. 



pf rintendeace f befidea a great many i^ 
tiie Swedish provinces, from hin designs 
and directions. Others have hct-n trans^ 
ported to Denniaife, to Rufttia, to llie 
United rStates of Awerioa, and elsewhere, 
lu' one, which was erected ai fitockholm, 
an Engh»h family, that of Admiral Baker, 
resided cforing the suniroer of 18'i9, and 
were extremely well satisfied with the acy 
commoilatioB which it afforded. Althoiigli 
these houses have often >een erected 6i| 
great heixhts, they have, even in the worst 
seastMi of the year, resist(pd the most sever^ 
and tempestuous weather much be|tcr 
than the ordinary buildings in their neigh- 
bourhood. A.s wood is not so good a con7 
dupior of calpric as stone or brick, the^ 
are, by means of stoves, more' easily 
warmed and kept warm than commoi| 
bpns^s. The expense of const fueling theili 
is comparati«cly trifling. Above all, they 
can l>e ta^n to pieces in a few hours, and 
removed to any spot that may be desired'. 
Principally intended for the country, they 
may, nevertheless), be iidvantageously em^ 
ployed in great cities.^ apd in the forroa- 
ticii pf new'^olpuies, or in enterprises of 
discovery, orjn sciejitific expedition.% tlie 
benefits resulting from their use would l^e 
very extensive. The general principles, of 
^he construction of these buildings are as 
follows: — The outer walls {[parots) are 
placed perpendicularly, which has the ad- 
vantage of preventing tlie sinking of the 
building, and of allowing the easy descend 
of water,^ by its folloiwmg the directioi^ o| 
the grain of the wood. The di^rent 
pieces. are inserted into. one another iif 
grooves. The interior part of these walls 
is afterwards lined with a wainscoting 
joined in the ^me iiiamier. Between the 
outer wall and the waiutscbting is placed ^ 
kind of pasteboard, the tenth of an inch 
thick, to prevent the air from penetratmg. 
Tlie angles are secured by means of 
screws sunk into the wood. In general, 
girders are not ne<:es8ary in the cumtruc? 
tion' of tlie walls. By means of locked 
and screwed joints, all currents of air aro 
rendered impossible. There is no need of 
frames, either for the doors or for the 
windows. The fioor is double, as well a^ 
the walls, but a fourth thicker. The 
pieces of which it is composed, aud which 
are five or itix feet square, or, rather, 
twelve feet long by six feet wide, are in- 
serted by grooves into the piece whicli 
serves for the base of the building. Th«s 
anglcf of the base are united by sorcws. 
The' walls ai-e, in the same way, inserted 
in it by a groove, so contrived that no 
damp can, penetrate. The bolidity of the 
roof depepds princifially upon that of tl^ 
gable. It is double, like the vtalls, and is 
lined with jicmicircular lath.", thited below. 
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in Mer to i>e adaptoil to t)ie pkiuk» of tlie 
roof,Ji»vinis reverse Hiitiii|(s. The i-oof.is 
painted in oil, as well a« \\w re^t of tlie 
boH.se, or vfeli plastered with tioine otlier 
coiupoMiiion wliick rt^pets damp.. If it be 
iipt .intended frequently to remove tfie 
bon^ef it wonld be stiU better to line Uie 
roof with tL kind of paattebuard, laid in 
fozenges, and whirb might be imbued with 
a matter that woald render it incoin- 
bnsfible. 

.Suclk is ah abridgment of the descrip- 
tion with which we have been fav.oored 
b3r Colonel Blom, who is now in £nfi;land. , 
"How far the introduction, to any extent, 
of structures of, this kind would be feasi- 
hy or expedient in Engtaifd, experience 
alone can show. It would certainly be 
very convenient, as well as very amusing, 
if» be enabled to go to a warehouse of 
ieady-made houses, of all sizes, from the 
/luut-iDg-^x to tlie spacious mansion, 
phoose oae*i own residence, and have it 
brought home in an hour ! Nor would the 
iaedity of a change of site be le.<«s agree- 
^blcv A house might regularly travel with 
. (he family every summer— one year to 
Brigbtony another to-fiath, a third to Scar- 
borongh-'-Hind return to town in time for 
ilie nteeting of tlie two houtet* In pur- 
litaasiiig such a bouse, no charge could 
justly be incurred for fixtures, seeing that 
toothing would be fixed. At the expiration 
ofhislease, a farmer might transport his 
bouse to another farm, as be now does bis 
plough or bis stock. By cnniiinaly con-» 
triying to let yourbonse Ve upon the road 
on quarter-day, the tax-galheier might be 
eluded. It would be well, however, to 
postpone any erection of tliis nature until 
kite atrocities of the present time have been 
effectually .checked ; for a fetter from Mr. 
Swing, notwithstanding the incombiistibi- 
)iiy of the roof, would be rather apt tu 
fliiiturb the sleep of the tenant of such a 
building 1 

' .Some of tlie French philosophers C* Le 
plobe,*' some lime hack contained a noti«*e 
pf- these movable bouses), entertain the 
opinion that the transition from a.northern 
to a tropical climate would be fatal to 
fhi'se mansions; but it has been deraon- 
stiated by fact, that they are ^capable of 
^»nduring tlie change, as ships are ; and 
^hat, if properly seasoned, they .neither 
fhrink nor crack, so as to become iiielt- 
giblp for residence. From the. severe cold 
4>f a i!».w'edish wiijter, to the summer heat, 
jpiffords a perfectly satisfactory trial in 
this respect ; and not only bouses, but co- 
inmns, churches, and ro}||l palaci:s, have 
stood the test. ' ' . 

, This invention (which, by-tbe-by, has 
been known for years iii .America and fhe 
J^est ladies), is liKely to be pracucali^ 



IllHstrated iq many parts of Europe, and, 
among other places, in London, by the 
Swedish Ambassador. . 



TOPICS CONNECTED WITH 
GREECE. 



Tbe following miscellaneoas sketches are 
extracted from Mr. Miilingen's ** Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Greece." 

Trrkutney^*^ Thongh somewhat below 
the full*gruwn staiture, he was altoieether 
a very handsome man, posseMsed of great 
strength and surprising agihtyt Natui« 
bad i^iven him a highly romantic eoifnte- 
nance : his wild, haughty, unquiet, scin- 
tillating dark eye, denoted his dispusitinn 
to bold and extraordinary undertakings. 
In his manners and opinions he seemed to 
have taken Anastasius for bis model t 
and, to judge from his lofty language, he 
had a mint of phrases as rich as IKm 
Adriano de Armado ; and he entertained 
for his heroes a veneration as deep as that 
of Don Quixote lunisalf, for all the- giant- 
killers and lioerators of imprisoned vir- 
gins who had preceded him. Bom of a 
respectable Cornish Aimlly, he embarked, 
when young, as a midshipman ; but find- 
ing that the strictness of naval discipline 
did net allow much room for indulfting 
romantic dispositions, he quitted the ship 
on its arrival in the East Indies, and soon 
after joined the biicaneers, who then in« 
fested those seas. Among them he passed 
bis happiest days, meeting continnally 
with the most extraordinary ud ventures 
and hair-breadth escapes. He might have 
yet continued to enjoy a life so congenial 
to his disposition, had not his companiona 
songht to kill him during a dispute about 
prize-money. He satisfied his vengeance ; 
but seeing himself closelypnrsned,the terror 
he felt was so great, that he did' not stop 
in bis flight till he found himself in tbe 
country of the Wachabees. The exploits 
which followed, though not new, were 
marvellous; the quality atoning for the 
<|nautily. At length, in a fit of nostahcia 
be determined on returning home, the 
place ot his birth appeariuff to him tlicn 
dearer tlian the three Arabias. His native 
air soon cured him of this intermittent 
.paroxysm, for he found Cornishmen a 
tame set of persons. Growing w«ary of 
home* be passed over to Italy, were 
more room was afifurded him to indulge in 
Jiis oriental habits. He formed there an 
acquaintance with Lord Byron, who de- 
rived no little pleasure from the company 
of so sini^ular 4 clnuractcr. He invited 
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liim to accompany liim into Spain; lint 
hearing of the disasters the constrtntioinil 
party had sustained, he proposed goinie to 
iSIreecc. Arrived at Cepiialonia, Trelaw- 
ney discovered that Lord 3yron was not 
romantic enough to be his compauioh; 
and he started, in consequence, for Pelo- 
ponnesus ; where having roamed in vain 
in qtit^et of a hero, he passed over to 
Athens. There he met with Odysseus ; 
and so powerful is the invisible force of 
aympathy, that although tltey could not 
understand each other's langiiage, they 
became, in an instanf, intimate friends. 
According . to Trelawiiey, Odyssens was 
the personification . of the brau ideal of 
tvery manly perfection, mental and 
bodily. He twure by him, and imitated 
liim' in tire minutest actions. His dress, 
gait, air, and address*, were not only per- 
fectly simitar, but he piqued himself even 
in being as dirty ; having as much ver- 
min, and letting them loose from his lin- 
gers in tlie same dignified manner, as if 
sparing a conquered enemy. This ridi- 
cnious spirit of imitation was, in other 
respects, very useful to him ; for it ena- 
bled him to endure the privations and 
liardsliips inseparable from the Greek 
luode of warfare, with as much apparent 
inditiVrence as his prototype : sleeping on 
the bare earth witl> a stone tor a pillow, 
and in one word, snstaining a total want 
of' every bodily comfort. All this, how. 
ever, was only when distant from Athens. 
On hift return thither, he found ample 
compensation for the toils of war, in the 
enjoyment of. a numerous harem. The 
roiirase which distinguished him in Ne- 
gropont acquired him the esteem of his 
iriend, and of the palichari. . He so 
rapidly and completely moulded himself 
to their manners, as to be generally taken 
for a Koumeliot. This, with his gene- 
rosity, gained 4iim their affection ; and his 
severity ensured him their obedience; 
With similar qualities, Trelawney would, 
most certainly, have risen into notice, had 
jiot fortime turned against the friend to 
wliose destinies he had linked his own. 
Wlkatever his faults, however, and the 
blauie whirJi his conduct in embracing the 
party of a rebel and traitor to iiis coun- 
try, may draw upon him, every European 
who knew him in Greece cannot but 
praise the generoi s qualities of hi.« heart, 
and acknowledge him to have been a^ 
most entertaining companion : and though, 
owini;, no doubt, to. his prolongeil stay 
in oriental conntries, his imagination got 
the better of his veracity or, as Lord 
Byron observed of him, * he could not, 
even to save his life, tell the truth ;' 
his narrations were so interesting, that 
whether true, or ^imtrue,. one could ^ nut 



but listen to them, with as much plea* 
sure as the wonder« of an Aialiian tale.*' 

Greek Women,*^*'*^ Th'ir, feet and ankles^ 
which, by*-the-by, rather correspond to 
Oreciau than to modenr itlnis of beauty, 
are completely hid by the fiulds of these 
trowsers, that are tied like- a pnrse just 
below the knee. Tl>is gives a wotuany 
when walking, cimipletiely tlie appearance 
of a feathered-paw pigeon. This is the 
more striking, its Grecian coquettes affeei 
as much as possible to imitate tlie walk of 
a bird. * You walk like « goose,' * like a 
duck,' however impertinent in ^he ear of an 
English belle, are the most flattering com^ 
pliments that can be whispeted in those of 
a Greek one." 

Foutier*8 Memoin.-^" Tlie best j«idg- 
ment on this work is contahied in the 
following anecdote, related to me by Muv- 
rocordato. On Vontier's return to Greece, 
Mavrocordato requested him to favour 
him with a copy of ids * Memoirs.' Anxious 
to see in what manner hii conduet, during 
the siege of Mc8olonghi,>had been repre^ 
sented, he hastened to consult the chapter 
which relates that event ; when, to bis 
great surprise, he perceived that the whole 
of it had been torn out» The next day, 09 
meeting tlue author, he asked him why he 
had given him so imperfect a copy. After 
stammering for a while,- he replied : ' As 
there are, in the chapter yon allude to, 
some sliglit exaggeratious, which 1 thought 
necessary to insert, in order to piace the 
cause of Greece Wder a more fieivourable 
light, I took tlie liberty of retrenching 
those leaves ; fearing you might blame me 
for having allowed my Philhellenism to 
get so much the better of my veracity.' 
— * If,' answered Mavrocordato, < your 
conscience has, since your return^ become 
so sensitive, 1 am surprised that you havt^ 
not begun to revise your work altogether ; 
for that chapter, I am sure could not con^^ 
tain more lies than the rest.' " 

PHiKeM*i.vroew<iaiQi~-^'^ Tbe eui emble of 
Mavrocordato's head was eycessiyelv fine, 
being very large in proportion to his4M>dy f 
and its bulk was not a little increased by 
his bosliy jet bbck hair and prodigious 
whiskers. His thick eye-brows and huge 
mustachios gave ji wild, romantie ex- 
pression to his features, which could not 
but produce a striking effect on a stranger^ 
The- expression of his physiognomy was 
tUat of a clever, penetrating, ambitious 
man. His Urge Asiatic eyes, full of fire 
and wit, were tempered by^an expression 
of goodness. His looks had not, perhaps, 
sufficient dignity ; for they had a kind of 
indecision, and tiipid flutter, which pre* 
vented him from looking any one stead- 
fastly in the face. If is stature was much 
below the usual size ; and his carriage at-r 
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t^igeUief too nnmartial to impart much 
ro»fid<*iiCf* to M ball*- civilized people, vHio 
prize ekternal ap^icaranre so imirli, and 
are more, perhaps, than otfiern, influenced 
by^ an awe«comm»ndin^ countenance. The 
prince also paid too litde regard to dress : 
laHorauch that even the Franks could not 
refrain from remarking how mnch to his 
disadvantage the contrast was between his 
plain En ropean- attire and travelling cap, 
and the splendid, highly Kraoeful Albanian 
costame worn, by the other chiefs. If nature 
had neglected Mavroeordato's exterior, 
she amply compenMted him fur snch omis- 
sion, by tli^ lavish manner in which she 
endowed his - mind. Educated at Con- 
stantinople, he . had devuied hiii earlier 
years to the study of Oriental languages. 
Few persons weie more intimately ac- 
qnainted with Persian and Arabic, of 
which the conrt langnage of the Turks 
is, in great part, formed. He was an ex- 
cellent Greek scholar, spoke and wrote 
tVencb like a native of France, and was 
toletably well acquainted wilh Euglisli and 
Italian. .Setting a»ide his wit and other 
(piaiities, which, in private life, rendered 
liiin the charm of society, we have only to 
consider.htm as a public character, 'be- 
longing to histnry. He was, perhaps, the 
Only roan in Greece, who united,, in an 
eminent degree, nnadu Iterated patriotism, 
and the .talents which form a statesman. 
He alone was capable of organizing and 
giving a proper direction to civil adminis- 
traiion. This he showed shortly after his 
arrival in Peloponnesns, when he drew up 
a form of govemntent out of the chaos in 
which every thioc then lay. He gave 
constant proofs of his genius for order, 
whenever he had the lead of aflfairs ; and 
few, in any country, ever possessed more 
than he did, the talent of simplifying the 
most complicated questions, and render- 
ing tliem intelligtble to the most illiterate. 
The rapidity and precision with which he 
despatched bnsiness was surprising; and 
no donbt, the e&tensive practice he had 
had, when secretary to C/ara<lja, HoApodar 
of Wallachia, was now of no small assist- 
ance' to him. He had been repeatedly 
accnsed of retaining too miHth tie princi- 
ples of a Fanariot eduoation. Incapable 
of a plain, bold, open conduct, it huii been 
said that he could only advance by rrooked 
ways, and obtain his end* by tricks and 
cunning. The nntractabie, suspicious, and 
deceitful character (»f tho^e he had daily 
to deal viith, might render this necessary. 
It was the current nnuicy of the country. 
No other would pass.'* 

CtiTtous Ecasion o/ the Cttstam-house 
OficiTM. — '*The matkets of Zanfe and 
C«pltalonia received from this province 
Hkvir chief supply in cattle, poultry, but- 



ter, cheese, honey ; the larger portion of 
these articles being sold on f^essini's ac- 
count, ivho sent his wife to the former 
ijiland to receive the money. He fre- 
quently sent tier over large sums, but, 
partly fearing to excite the notice of ilie 
Ionian governments, aild partly to avoid 
the cufttom-hoitse duty, he often concealed 
his cold in the flutter or cheese, which he 
sent In prekehts to Madame Sessini. Two 
of these cheeses were, by some nnaccount* 
able mi^ttake, sold to a Zantiot, who Mi ' 
as delighted on discovering in tlieir in- 
terior little mines of gold, as Madame 
Sessini was vexed on detecting her error. 
She in vain applied to the police for 
restitution; it was replied to her repre- 
sentations, that since they were registered 
at the cn8tom<house as cheeteK, they wero 
legally bought as such ; and that the loss 
of the money was a just punishment fur ' 
the deceit which she had practised so long 
on the government." 

Slate of Medicine tn Turkey.--** Zagorl, 
a district not far from loanina, is famous 
throughout the Levant for its breed of 
itinerant quacks. Tiie miale population 
consists solely of M.D *s ; Zagoriot and 
doctor being synonymes ; and, indeed, the 
mi'dical profession becomes, in their hands 
so lucrative, as entirely to superm-de the 
necessity of any other. An idea of their 
wealth may be formed from their hotises, 
which are well built, spacions, and the 
best furnished in Turkey. When at home, 
they live like gentlemen at latrge. It may 
oTot prove uninteresting to those who wish 
to ascertain the state of medicine in* 
Turkey, to hear some particulars relative- 
to the education and C|uairiications requi-.< 
site to obtain a degree at this 'singnhir 
university. The fimt thing taught to the 
young men is the professional language ; 
a dissonant jargon, composed pnrpostly 
to carry on their business, hold ronsdlta- 
tions, '*bc., without being understood by 
any being in existence but themselves. 
They are then taught reading sutiicientiy 
to decipher the pages of their islroguphi^ or 
manuscript, containing a selertiop of de- 
ceptive formulae, for all possible diseases 
incident to human nature. When a can- 
didate has given before the elders prooln. 
of his proficieticy in these attainmejvls, 
they declare him to be dignus. entrare in 
docto nosiro corpore ; and he then prepares- 
to leave Zagori. The Zagoiiots generally 
travel abonl Turkey in small bands, com- 
posed of- six or eight different individuals, 
each of whom has a separate pait to 
perform, like strolling players. One is the. 
sienor dot tore. He never enters a town 
but mounted on a gaudy-caparisoned hoi>e, 
dressed in long robes, wiih a round hat 
and neckcloth ; never opening his nioutli* 
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but ex <^4i/WrA,'hii movements ar«' per*- 
turiiird witli due profeMioudl gmvity, 
and lie U at all times attended by bis 
Butellite^. One it tbe apotbe<;ary; tbe 
second the dragotnin \ fur it is tbe doc* 
tor's privilege not to ComprefaeDd a syllable 
of any language but the Zagoriat ; a tliird 
is the be.rald» i«bO| endued with a surprising 
volubility of tongUPt announces through tlie 
streets apd in the public squares, tbe arrival 
of the incomparable doctor^ etiunierates 
the wonderful cures he has performed ; 
and entreats tbe people to avail^tbemselves 
of this providential opportnnity : for, not 
oply does be {Possess secrets for the cure 
of actual diseanesy but of insuring against 
their future attacks. He possesses tbe 
happy talent too of ingravidatiug tbe bar- 
ren» and leaves it to their clioice to have 
male or female, &c. 6m:. He is skilled in 
tbe perrormance of operations for the 
stone, cataracts, hernia, dislocattouf, 5rc. 
Two others, who pass under the denomina- 
tion of servants, employ their time in going 
from boose to lionae.in quest of patients $ 
and as, from their menial employment, 
they are thought to be disinterestetH credit 
is the more easily given to their word. 
Thus tliey journey from town to town, 
liardly ever remaining more than a fort- 
night in any place. After a tour of five or 
six years, they return for a while to their 
families, and divide in «qual shares tbe 
gains of their charlatanism. On a second 
journey, they all change parts, in order to 
escape detection. The dot tore yields his 
dicnity to the servant, and does the same 
oAces to biro as be was wont to receive ; 
the dragoman becomes berahl, the herald 
apbtbecary, ^tec** 



AIR AND THE AlR-PUMP.f 



The invention of the instmment now com- 
monly called the air-pump belongs to 
Goericke Consul of Magdeburg. This 
ingenions and ardent cultivator of science, 
who was horn in Magdeburg, in Sakbny, 
in tbe beginning of the seventeenth (ien- 
tnry, in his original attempts to empty 
vessels of their contained air, used first 
to fill his vessel with water, which he 
then sucked out by a common pnmpi 
takinc rare, of ronrse, that no air entered 
to reidare the liquid. Thin method was 
probably sniritested to Guericke, by Tor-* 
rieeirH beautiful txperiment, with tlie 
barometrical tube, the vacmim produced 
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in thenpper fiart of ^hich, by the d«'sfcnf ' 
6( the liiereurv, has been caUed frofit bitn 
tbe Torricelhan vacuum. . It was by first 
filling it with water, that Guerirke ex- 
l>elled the air from tbe COf^er globe, th<^ ' 
two closely .fittinj; hemispheres compris- 
ing which sil hordes vrere then unable to 
pull asimder, although held together by 
nothing more than the pressure of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. Tliis curious proof of* 
the force, or weight, of the air, wfaicli w'a4 
exiiibited before the Emperor Ferdinand • 
III.,'in 1654, is commnnly referred to by 
the name of the experiment of the Magde^«< 
burg hemispheres. Guericke, however, 
afterwards adopted another method of' 
ethansting a vessel of its. contained 811*, 
which could be apfflied idore generally 
than the one he had first employed. This 
consisted in at once pumping out tlie afr 
i I self. The principle of the contrivance 
which' he used for that purpose will* be • 
understood' from tbe following explan- ' 
ation. If we suppose a barrel of perfectly ' 
equal bore throughout, and having in it' a 
closely fitting plug or piston^ t6 have been 
inserted in the month of the vessel, it' is 
evident that, when this pi«ton was drawn 
up from the bottom to the top of the 
barrel, it would carry along with k all ttf<e ' 
air that had previously filled the space' 
through which It had passed* Now we're ' 
air, like water, ponsessed of little or no 
expansive force, this spare, after being 
thus deprived of its contents, would have- 
remained emptV) and there would- have''- 
beeu an end of the experiment. . But in 
consequence of the extraordinary elas»' 
ticity of the element in question, no sooner 
would its original air be lifted by 'the*, 
piston out of the barrel, than a portion of' 
that in the vessel beyotld the piston Woilld' 
fiow out to occupy its' place. The vessel 
and the barrel tocether wonld now, there« 
forei be filled by the same quantity of air 
which bad originally been contained ill 
the first alone, and which wonld conse- 
quently be diminished in density just in 
proportion to the enlargement of the 
space which is occupied. But although 
so much of the air to be extracted had 
thus got again into the barrel, there would' 
still at tills point have been no end of the 
experiment, if no way could have beefl 
found of pushing back the piston for an- 
other drautht^ vritbout forcing also the air 
beyond it into the vessel again, and thus 
merely restoring matters to the state in* 
which they were at the commencement of 
the operation. But hens Guericke was- 
provided with an ingentons dintrivance— > 
ttiat of the valve ; the idea of applying 
which he borrowed, tto doubt, from the^ 
common water.pump^ in which it had* 
been long used. A valvC| vhteb, 8im|d€* 
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&fiii is, is one of the most aseful and ia- 
iteed indispensable of mechanical con- 
trivances, ix, as most persons know, merely . 
a flap, or lid, moving on a liinge, WhicU) . 
covering an ori6ce, closes' it, of concsct 
against wbatever attempts to ^ass tlirongh 
from behind itself, (a. force bearing upon 
it from thence evidently only shutting it 
closer), while it gives way to and permits 
the passage of whatever ciomes in the op- 
posite directioiii Now Giiericke, in his . 
machine, had tviq of tlieHe valves, one 
(iuvering a hole in the piston, another . 
tov^riiig the nionth of the vessel wh^re 
the barrel was inserted ; and both open- 
ing outwards. In consequence of this . 
Hrrangemeut, when the piston, after hav^ ! 
ing been draWu ont,-as we have already 
described, was again pushed back» the air 
in the barrel was prevented from getting 
back into the vessel by the farther valvej 
tiow shut against it, while it was at the 
same time provided with an easy means 
6f escape by the other, through whichj ac- 
l^ordingly, it passed away^ Here then 
Was one barrel-full of the air in the vessel . 
dislodged .; and the same process had only 
to be repeated a sufficient number of 
times, in order to extract as much more 
as was desired. The quantity, however, 
removed every time wan, of course, al- 
ways becoming les^; for, although it 611ed 
the same space, it was more attenuated. 

The principle, therefore, upon wlrich. 
the first air-pump was constructed^ Was 
tlie expansibility of the air« which the in*' . 
ventor was enabled to take advantage of 
through means of the valve. These two 
things, in fact, constitute the air-pump } 
and .whatever improvements have been 
iince ioirodnced in the construction of the 
machine have gone only to make the 
working of it more convenient and effeC' 
tive. In this latter respect the defects of 
Guericke's apparatus^ as might be ex* 
t>ected, were considerable. Among others^ 
With which it was chargeaiHv^ it reauired 
tiie continual labour of two men tor se- 
veral honrs at the pnmp to exhaust the air 
from a vessel of oilly moderate iize ; the 
precautions which Gnericke tised to pre-, 
vent the intrusiott Of air from without, 
Between the piston and the sides of the 
barrel, during th^ working of the nlachioe, 
#ere both imperfect for tliat purpose, and 
l^reatly added to die difficulties and in- 
commodiousness of the operation; and, 
above all,- from the vessel Cm^jtloyed being 
a round globife, without any other month of 
Opening thifn the narrow Ote in which tlie 
pnmp v^as inbcrted^ things could not be 
conveyed into it, nor^ consequently, any 
experiments Made in tliat vacuum which 
flad bftn obtained. Boyle, who says that 
ftf had hiuixelf thoaght of something like 
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an air-pnrop before Ha hei^rd cff Guericke*8 ' 
invention, applied himself, in the first • 
I^iace, to the remedying of these defect^ 
in the Original instrument, and succeeded 
in rendering it considerably more con- 
veoient and nseful. The air-pump has , 
been greatly improved siuce the time of 
Hoyle by the Abb6 Nollet, Qrayes)inile« 
Smeaton, Prince, CuthbertOn, and others; 
By his experiments with thia .macliine ! 
Boyle made seyeral important discoveries 
with regard to the air, the principal of. 
which be detaiU in. the three snceessive 
parts of the work we have mentioned.; 
Having given so commodious a form and . 
position to tlie vessel out of which the air 
was to be extracted (which, after him has. 
been generally called the receiver, a name, 
he says, first bestowed upon it by the 
glassmen,) that he could easily introduce 
into it any thing which he wished to make ^ 
the subject of an experiment, he found 
that neither flame would burn nor ani-^ . 
mals live in a vacuum, and hence he in- 
ferred the necessity of the presence of air, : 
both to combustion and animal life. Even 
a lish, immersed in water,.he proved, would- 
not live in an exhausted receiver. Flame 
and animal life, he shdwed, were also both 
soon extinguinhed in any conitned portion , 
of air, however dense, although not so 
soon in a given bulk of den^e as of rarified 
air;. nor was this^ as had been supposed^ 
owing to any exhalation of heat from the 
animal body or . the flame, for the sama 
thing took plaCe when they were kept in. 
the most intense cold, by being surrounded 
with a frigorifie mixture. What he chiefly 
sought to demonstrate, however, by tlie 
air pump was, the extraordinary elttsticltyi 
or spring, as he called it, of the air^ It is 
evident, from the aCCount that has been 
given of. tlie principle of. this machiue; 
that, if the pump be worked ever so long, 
it never can produce in the receiver a 
strictly perfect vacuum ; for the air ex- 
pelled from the barrel by the last descent 
of the piston must always be merely a, 
portion of a certain quantity, the rest of 
which will be in tlie receiver. The re^ 
deiver, in triUh, after the last stroke of tlie. 
piston, is as full of air as it was at firsts 
only that by which it . is now filled is ab 
much rarified and reduced in qnantityi 
although it occupies the same space as, 
before, that it may be considered asr, for 
most practical purposes^ annihilated. SliU 
a certain quantity, as we have sald^' re-^ 
mains, be it ever so small ; and this quan« 
tity continues^ just as at first, to be dif« 
fused over the witole space within tlie 
receiver. FroiU this circninstance Koyle 
deduced some striking evidences of what 
seemft to bje . the almost indefinite expanse 
ibility of tiie ain He at last actually 4i* 
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lalt'ed'a poftion'of air to siich a dc«*ree 
tHat it'tillcd, lie calciilateil, IJ,679 times 
iU iiatttrirl space, or tUat whicli it occu- 
pied as '(part of the coinmoa atmosphere. 
fiot the usual density of tlie atmosphere 
is very far from being the greatest to 
M^iicb the air may be raised. It is Evi- 
dent |hat, if the two valves of the mt- 
ptimp we have already described be made 
to open iDwards instead of outwards, the 
effect of every stroke of the piston will 
lie, not to extract air fiom the receiver, 
but to force an additional qnaiitity into it. 
Ill that form, accordingly, the Ynachtne is 
called a forcing pump, and is used for the 
plirpose of condensing air, or compressing 
a quantity of it into the smallest possible 
space. Hoyle succeeded, by this metliod, 
in forcing into bis receiver forty times its 
natural quantity. But the condensation 
of the air has been carried much further 
since his time. Dr. Hales compressed 
into a certain space 1523 times the natural 
quantity, which in this state had nearly 
twice the density, or, in other words, was 
nearly twice as lieavy as the same bulk of 
water. Of the air thus condensed l>y 
l>r. Hales, thereforCj the same space ac- 
tnaHy contained above twenty millions of 
times the quantity which it woiHd have 
done of that di-atcd to the highest degree 
by Mr. Boyle. How far do these ex- 
periments carry us beyond the knowledge 
of Aristotle, w4io held that the air, if rare- 
tied so as to fill ten tinu's its usual space, 
would become Hre ! 



THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 



KALeii>oscoPE is composed of three 
Greek words ; kulo8, beautifiil ; eidm, a 
form ; and tkopfo, to see. This ciirioiis 
and amusing instrument was invented by 
Dr. Brewster, who gave it the above 
name, from its property of " creating and 
exhibiting an incite variety of beaatiful 
forms.'' The kaleidoscope became a com- 
mon toy about the y^ar 1816 or 1817. In 
Jn'y, 1&17, Dr. Brewster took ont a pa-^ 
tent; and in the year 1819 he published a 
paniplilet' containing a diescription of it in 
the different fbrms it is susceptible of. 
Alluding to the l>eautiful fbims which ate 
produced by tbts instrument from broken 
bits of glass, beads, minute clippings of 
lace, &c., the doctor has prefixed to his 
description of it the appropriate motto ot 
Nihil tangii quotl non omul ; which motto, 
when we advert to his curious experi- 
ments and discoveries, partioilarly in 
optics, nitgbt be j«>tly applied to the doc- 
iwr himself. The steps by wlricii Dr. 



IWewster was led to the invenffoir, tfe 
shall ^ve in his own words : — ^** The first 
idea of this in^trouwnt presented itself to 
me in the year 1814, in the course of a 
series of experiments on the polarisation of 
light by successive reflections between 
plates of glass." About I8i5 tl>e ka- 
leidoscope, after many experiments, was 
brought to perfection, " when," sajs the 
doctor, " it was impossible not to per- 
ceive that it would prove- of the highest 
service in all ornamental arts, and wouhfy 
at the same time, become a popular in- 
strument for the purposes of rational 
amusement. \Vith these views, I thought 
it advisable to secure the exclusive pro- 
perly of it by a patent ; but in conse- 
quence of one of the patent-instrumenta 
having been exhibited to some of the Lon- 
don opticians, some of the remarkable pro- 
perties of it became known before any 
number of them could be prepared for 
sale. Tiie sensation excited in Londoni 
by this premature exhibition of its efl'ecta 
is incapable of description, and can be 
conceived only by those who witnessed it. 
It may be sufficient to remark, that, ac- 
cording to the computation of those who 
were best able to fbrm an opinion on the 
subject, no fewer than two hundred thou- 
sand instruments have been sold in Lon- 
don and Paris duiins; three months [nor 
did the French scruple to daim the in- 
vention for themselves ; for, not a month 
after tlie first kaleidoscope had been re- 
ceived in London, and whilst the rage for 
this ingenious and scientific toy was at its 
Ueiglit, tliose made in Paris, precisely on 
the English model, were exposed for sale 
in all the shops under the name ' kn- 
Vi'ithscopes, ou lunettes Francaises '] ; but 
of this immense number there is perhaps 
not one thousand constructed upon scien- 
tific principles, and capable of giving any 
thing like a correct idea of tlie power of 
the kaleidoscope; and of the millions who 
have witnessed its effects, there are per- 
haps not a hundred who have any idea of 
the principles upon which it is constnictedy 
who are capable of distinguishing the 
spnrions iVom the real instrument, or wh(> 
have snScient knowledge of its principles 
for applying it to the numerous branches 
of the useful and ornatnental arts." Un- 
der these circumstances. Dr. Brewster 
thought it necessary to draw up a short 
treatise, from wluch we have been quot- 
ing, for the purpose of explaining the 
principles, construction, and uses of the 
kaleidoscope. ' 

Although the kaleidoscope is capable of 
creating beautiful forms from the most 
ngly and shapeless objects, yet the com- 
binations which it presents, when ob- 
faktcd from cerluin forms and colours, 
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9€t.%6 superb? to tlUHe which it priKiaces 
from uttieis, timl no idea can lie fermed oC 
the power auti effects of th^ iustrunient, 
onleHA Uic oiijecu an* judiciously selected. 
When, rlie iuc<tnatioa of the retiectors is 
|rr.eat, the <»ii}ect8, or the fra^^ments of 
coloured glass, sh<t«lil' be larger than wlnvn 
tiie iflcliuatifTn is muaU v for^ when siinill 
fragments arc presented betme a large 
aperture, the pattern wliich i^ created hM 
a spotted appearance, and derives no 
i»eanty from tlic iaversioa of the iraaj^es, 
in c«>n«e€|ueuce of the outline of earh 
separate fiagui/pnt not joining with the in« 
verted iniat^e of it. ' Tlie objects which 
nive tlie finest OHtljnes by inversion ai% 
^hose of curvjlineal form, snch as circles, 
ellipses, looped curves Like- the iignre % 
curves like tiie figure 3 «od the letter S, 
spiials, ftnd other forms, such as sqnares, 
rectangles, and triangles, may be applied 
with advantsge. Glass, both spun and 
Iwisled, and of all colours and shades of. 
colours, should be formed into tite pre- 
ceding sliapes ; and, when these are mixed 
with pieces if tiat-4oU»ured giaos, blue 
vitriol, native stiipbur, yeUow orpiment, 
dltferently coloured fluids enclosed and 
moving in sfiiall vessels of glass, &c., they 
will make the .finest transparent objects 
for the kaleidoscope. When the objects 
are to l)e laid upon a mirror, plate, rragk. 
menta of opaquely coloured glass should be 
j^Jded to the tranipar<;n4 fragments, along 
with pieces of brass wire, of coloured 
foils,. and grains of spelter. In selecting 
transparent objects, the greatest care must 
ll^e taken to reject fragments of opsique 
glass, and dark colours that do not trans- 
mit niurh li»ht ; and all the pieces of spun 
^tass, or coloured plates, should be as tliiu 
as possible. 

The property of the kaleidoscope, which 
lias excited more wonder, and therefore 
more coiuroversy, than ^ny other, is the 
number of combinations or cliauges wliich 
it is capable of producing^ from a small 
lumiber of objects^ Many persons, en^ 
tirely ignorant of the nature of the in- 
strument, have calcuhited tlie number of 
forms which may be created from a cer- 
tain number of pieces of glass, upon the 
ordinary principles of combination. In 
this way it foUows, that twenty-four pieces 
of glass may be combined 1391724288887 
25299:^425 1284()3402200 times, an o|)era- 
..tion, the performance of .which wotdd 
take a huudred of thousands of millions of 
years, even upon the supposition that 
twenty of them were performed every 
minute. This calculation, surprising as tt 
[appeals, is yet false, not from beuig ex^ 
'aggerated, b«it from being far infeiior to 
tlie reahty. It proceeds upou the suppo- 
^tilioji, that ope piece of gkiiS can e&hibit 



onl^ one flgiire, and that two pieces can 
exhibit only two figures, whereas it is ob- 
vious that the two pieces, though Uiey 
can only be combined in two ways i» 
ihe sutne siraigJU /«»«, yet tlie one can be 
put ahmse and helow the other, as well as 
upon its right side and its left side, and may 
lie joinedv so tliat the line conncctim; tbeir 
centres may have an iitlioite number of 
positions with respect to a horizontal line. 
It follows, indeed, from t|ie principles of 
the kaleidoscope, that, ifonlf au objt'4!t if 
used, and ^ tktU tt^eci is a mutkematiiai 
U4ie witkiMt breudlk the inslrtiment wUl 
farm an infinite mitmber offigutt* /mm thif 
Bingle.Un^, Ti»e line mqy be placed at ail 
infinite linniber of distances from the 
cenlre of the aperture, and equally in-* 
dined to the extremities of the reflectors. 
It jnay be inclined at an infinite variety of 
angles to the radii of the circular field^ 
and it may be placed in an infinite variety 
of positions parallel to any radius. In all 
these eases, the kaleidoscope will form a 
figure difierhig in character and ia Jiiag* 
nitude. If, instead of supposing a mathe- 
matical line to be the object^ we take a 
siifg/epiVfe of coloured ^lass, with an irre- 
gular outline, we shall have oo difficulty 
in perceiving, from experiment, that an 
infinite variety of figures may he created 
from it alone. This system of endless 
changes is one of the mosf extraordinary 
properties of the kaleidoscope. With a 
imdiber of loose objects, it is almost i«i- 
possible to reproduce any figure which we 
may have admired. When it is once lost, 
centuries may elapse before the same com- 
bination retui'Bsr. if the objects, howcrvei*, 
are placed in the cell so as to. have very 
little motion, tlie same figure, or one very 
near it, may, without difficnlty, be re- 
■called ; and, if tliey are absolutely fixed^ 
the same pattern will remain in every 
revolution of the object-plate. As the 
kaleidoscope is of great use in the orna- 
mental arts, particularly to carpet and 
lace manufactures, calico-printing, paper^ 
staining, jewellery, &c. &c«, its adaptation 
to their purpose is efiectjed by occasionally 
fiirnishing the instrument with a stand, in 
order that the pattern may be fixed whilsjt 
the artist is engaged in copying it. It is 
also capable of being used wilh Dr. Wol- 
lastou's camera Incida, by which means 
those who would otherwise be unable to 
copy the patterns may do it wilh peifect 
/acility and accuracy. The efiects of tbe 
iuKtruinent may also be exhibited to many 
, persons at .jonce, on tbe principles of the 
Vsolar microscope, or magic lantern. The 
justrument ' for scientific purposes is 
occasionally so constriK'ted as to admit of 
tltc inclination of the nfiectovs being 
varied at pleasure. 
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The popttlartly of the kaleidoscope has 
been such m to iud<iCe n great nninber of* 
fodividiials, ^bo have beeb ignorant of its 
principlexf to infringe upon the patent; 
and iinptise npon tiie public a wretched 
imitation of the original, possessing none 
ot the properties which «re essentially ne«« 
cessar»4o*the promotion of beautiful and 
*synini|!Wical forms ; and, in order to jus-* 
tify snclr-propeedings, it became necessary 
to searfh out for fome combination of 
lAirfofs, used in the instrument, whiph 
inisht have some retembUnce to Dr. 
liiewster's invention ^ and the first sup- 
posed anticipation of it was found in Prop, 
xiii. and xiv. of Wood's Optics; hut pro- 
fesser Wood, in a -letter to Dr. Brewster 
otf the subject, has most handsomely dis*-^ 
cbiimed having in contemplation the effects 
produced by the kaleidoscope in giving 
the propositions alluded to. The nex| 
supposed anticipation, watt an in^traureiit 
ptoposed and. mude by Mr. Bradley, in 
A417, but to which professors, Hhi^fair, 
of Edinburgh, and Pictet, ot' Geneva, and 
ihe celebrated Mr. Watt, have each of 
tiiem borne teftimduy to'the di^irailarity 
of the two <itt»trumeot8, and to the un- 
questionable claim which Dr. Brewster 
lias to the luventiofi of the kaleidoscope. 



THE MIGRATIONS OF A SOLAN 
/ GOOSE-t 

.*' Wbll, Bryce,*!- said Mrs. Maxwell one 
day to her housekeeper, *' what has the 
jgamekeeper sent this week from Maxwell 
-Hall ?'*—?* Why, madam, there are three 
pair of partridges,-a brace of grouse, awood- 
cock, titree hards, a couple of pfaeasnnts, 
and a solan goose."-;r-(* A sola%i goose V* 
ejaculated the lady ;' f* what cOnld induce 
litm to think I would poison my house 
witli a solan goose ?'?— " Jle knows it is h 
dish that my master is v^ry fond of,f» re- 
plied Mrs. Bryce. *' It i« more than your 
mistress is," retorted the lady ; " let It 
be thrown out directly before .Mr. Max- 
w»*ll sees it." 

The housekeeper retired, and Mrs. Max- 
well resumed her cogitations, the subject 
6f whiph was how to obtain an introcluc- 
tioh to the ^repth nobless^ who had 
recently taken up their abode in Edin- 
burgh. *< Good' heavens 1" said she as 
ahe hastily rung (he bell, *< how ooiild I 
be so stupid?— theie is nothing in the 
MTorld that old Lady Crosby is so fond of 

♦ Ffonl the Edinburgh Literary Journal.-^No. 
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as a solan goose, and I underi^tand thp 
knows al4 the Freiich people, and-tlMit 
they are eoRKtantly with her.-— iBryce,*^- 
^e contiiiucil, as the housekeeper otieyed 
her "summons-, ** is the goose a iii^ bi'rd?*^ 
-—" Very fine indeed, madam; the beak 
is broken^ and one tH* tiie legs is a Httle 
rtiflled, butlnever saw a finer bird."— 
*• Well, then^ don't throw it away, as t- 
mean to send it to my friend Lady Crosby, 
as soon as I have written a note." Mrs/ 
Bryce once more retreated, and Mrs. Max- 
well, haviug selected a beautiful sheet o^ 
iiote paper, quickiy penned the following 
effusion : * 

" My dear Lady Crosby, permit me to 
request your acceptance of a solan goose» 
wh.cli has just been sent me from Max-< 
well iiall. Knowing your fondness fow 
this bird, I am delighted at having it in 
my pQwer-tQ gratify yon. I hope that yot^ 
ceutinue to ^njoy good health. Tliis i:s td 
be a very gay winter. By-tlie*by, do yoti 
know any one who is acquainted with the 
French noblessei I am dying to meet 
with them. Ever, my dear L^dy Crosby, 
ybiirs truly, ■ M. Maxwell.*' " 

• Lady Crosby betitg^ out wheU this bille*^ 
reached her house, it was opened by oUte 
of her dautthter^. '* Bless nie, Maria !^' 
§lie exclitiQifd to her sister, *' how fortu- 
nate it Mas tlutt 1 opened this note ; Mrs'. 
Maxwell has sent mamma a solan gOose ^U 
*-« Dreadfiil!*' exclaimed Eliia! " 1 am 
sure if mamma hears of it she will have it 
roasted inimediatcly^ and Captain Jes^ar 
my, of the Lancersi, is to call to-day, anj 
you know, a roasted solan goose is euongft 
to cotamminate a whole parish. Itdiali 
certainly go distracted!*'—*' Don't dts^ 
compose yourself," replied Maria ; ** i 
shall take good caie to send it out of the 
house before mamma comes home ; meanL 
while, I must write a civil answer to Mrs. 
Max well V note. I daresay she will iHft 
think of alluding to it ; but, if she should, 
mamma, luckily, is pretty deaf, and may' 
n^yet be a bit the wiser." — ** I tliluk,^ 
9aid Eliza, *< we had better send the goose 
(o th6 N«[piers', as tliey were ra riser af- 
fVonled at not b^iiig asked to our last musr. 
dkl party; 1 daresay they will make iio 
use of it,*but it looks attentive." — •* An ex* 
cellent thought,*' rejoined Maria. No 
sooner said than done ; in five minutes the 
travelled bird had once moic changed its 
qnarters. 

f^ A solan goo.*e!*^ ejaculated Mrs. Na- 
pier, at her fbotman gave her the intelli- 
gence of Lady Crosby's present. ** Pray, 
return my compliments to her ladysliip; 
and I feel much obliged by her polite at- 
tention. Truly," continued site, when the 
domestic had retired lo fulfil tins niission'. 
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ff if Lady Crosby thinks to stop our months 
fthh a 8ol«t5 foose, ishe will find herself 
rery much mistaken. I suppose she 
means this as a peace-ofleriiig fur not 
having asked tis to her last pany» I sup- 
pose she was alVaid, Clara^ my dear, yon 
would cut out her clumsy daughters with 
Vir Charies.*'— «* If I don't, it shall not be 
my fault,"' replied her amiable daughter. 
V* I flirted with him in sadi famous style at 
Hie last concert, that I thought Eliza would 
)iaTe fainted on the spot. But what 
are you going to do with the odious 
bird?"—" Ob, I slmll desire John 
io carry it to poor Mrs. Johnstone." — 
f I wonder, mamma, that yon would take 
the trouble of sending all the way to the 
'Canongate for any such purpose; what 
good can it do you to oblige people who 
hre so wretchedly poor?'* — ** W^iy/my 
dear/' replied the lady, << to tell yon the 
.truth, your father,- in early Kfe, received 
^uch valuable assistance from Mr. John- 
atone, who was at that time a very rich 
man, as laid the foundation of his present 
fortune. Several losses reduced Mr. John- 
stone to poverty ; he died, and your father 
iias always been intending, at least pro- 
mising, to do something fur the family, but 
has never found an opportnnity. Last 
year, Mrs. Johnstone most unfortunately 
heard that he had it in his power to get a 
Jfoung man ont to India, and she applied 
to Mf. Kapier ' on behalf of her sou, 
Jrhicli, 'J mnst'say, was a very ill-judged 
step, as showing that she thought he re- 
qnired to be reminded of his promises, 
^hich, to a man of any feeling, must al- 
ivays be a grating circnmstance ; but t 
hskve often observed, that poor (>eopte 
"have very little delicacy in such points; 
liowever, as your papa fancies sometimes 
that these people have a sort of claim on 
him, I am sure he will be glad to pay them 
liny attention that costs him nothing.'* 

Behold, then, our hero exiled from the 
fashionable regions of the west, and laid 
on the broad of his back on a table, in a 
%mall but clean room; in a humble tene- 
^lent in the Canongate, where three hun- 
gry children eyed' with delight his fat 
legs, his swelling breast, and magnificent 
)>inionit. " Oh, miimma, mamma," cried 
-the children, skipping round the table, 
and clapping their hands. <' what a beau- 
•liful goose ! how nice it Will be* when it is 
roasted! You must have a great large 
slice, mamma, for you had very little din- 
Tner yesterday. Why have we never any 
trice dinners now, mamma?" — " Hrish, 
little chatterbox," said her brother Henry, 
U fine stripling of sixteen, seeing tears 
gather in his mother's eyes, '* My dear 
boy," said Mrs. Johnstone, *' it goes to 
iity heart to think of deprivrog these poor 



children of their expected treat, but I 
think we onglit to send this bird to our be«* 
nefactress, Lady Bethune. But for her, 
what would have become -of us ? While 
the Napiersy who owe atlthey have to your 
worthy and unfortunate father, have given 
ns< nothing but empty promises, slie baa 
been a consoling and ministevivK^^ angel » 
and I should wish to take this opportunity 
of showing ray gratitude; triflinfe-as the of- 
fering is, I am sure it will be received with 
kindness."—" I am sure of it," replied 
Henry ; « and I will run and bny a few 
nuts and apples to console tlie little oneft 
for losing tlieir expected feasts" 

The children gazed with lengthened 
faces as the goose was carried from their 
sight, and conveyed by Henry to the house 
of Ladyl Bethune, who, appreciating the 
nrotives which had dictated the gift, re- 
ceived it with benevolent kindness. ♦* Tell 
your mother, my dear," said she to Henry, 
^ that I feel most particularly obliged by 
her attention, and be sure to say that Sir 
James has hopes of procuHng a situation 
for you ; and if he succeeds I will come 
over myself to tell her the good news." 
Henry bounded away as gay as a lark, 
while lady Bethune, after having given 
orders to her butler to send some liolls of 
potatoes, meal, and a side of fine muttou, 
to Mrs. Johnstone, next iftsned directions 
for the disposal of the present she had just 
received. 

*' La madam !" exclaimed Mrs. Bryce, 
as she once more made her appearance 
before her mistress, *• if here be not our 
identical solan fgoose come back to us, 
with Lady Bethune's compliments I 1 
know him by his broken beak and ruffled 
leg; and assure as engs are ee:gs, that's 
my master's knock at the door!" — '^ Run, 
Bryce ! fly I cried Mrs. Maxwell, in de- 
spair; ** put it out of sight! give it to 
the house-dog I'' 

Away ran Mrs. Bryce witli her prize to 
Towler ; and he, not recollecing that he 
had any favour to obtain from any one, or 
that he had any dear friends to oblif^e, 
received the present very gratefully, and, 
as he lay in his kennel, 

** Larily mumbled the bones of the «1ead ;** 
thus ingloriouKly terminating the migra- 
tions of a solan goose. 



MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OP 
NEW SOUTH WALES.f 

Coal is not only the most nseful^ but the 
most abundant of tlie New South \^ales 

t From the Scientific Gazette.— No. III. 
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Riinefals. It is eitber fotind, or indic9* 
tlons of' its exiisteiice are discovered hi » 
direct coast line of one btindre<l and 
twenty miles, extending from Port Sle- 
plieos to Botany Bay, and in tlie ioteriof 
fpr about a handred miles aluiii; Hunter's 
Kiver ; up some of the brancjies of wbiclii 
fields of coals bave been traced, several 
thick and easily worked beds beinj( found. 
fnU ninety miles from tbe Kea« Petritied. 
Uraocbc'S and roots of trees lying loosely 
about— the very massy trunks of soine 
standing upright in the groundf with al( 
their roots spreading oiit around, togL'tbcr 
Vf'ith the friable sand>stotie forming tiie 
surface of vegetable remain^, combine to 
indicate the presence of this mineral^ 
while leaves, stalks, and flo>wers of plants, 
constitute the vegetable petritied remains^ 
betw(^>en tbe layers of the clay-stone in 
more immediate contact with the coal* 
These leaves and flowers are often so per- 
fixt that a gealogist in Sydney contiidera 
an able botanist might deduce therefrom,, 
the very species of the plant, and that they 
^re vegetables existing at the present day. 
But against this supposition geological 
experience militates ; the petritied plants 
found in other parts of the woild being 
uniformly of antediluvian existence. 

1 he coal is generally small and dnsty, 
Y)ut burns well, though it cakes badly, 
which is ascribed to the Australian vege- 
table substances out of which >coal i« 
formed, and which contains little or -no 
resin in their composition. It is n8e4 
chiefly for smiih'i W4>rk, or by tlie govern- 
ment offices, and the military in Sidney, 
and a few other individuals tbere^ wood 
still furnishing tlie principal materials for 
the fires in the country portions of the 
colony', the fire-places being constructed 
solely for its use. 

. Coal is sold by government at the pit's 
niouih for 5s. per ton, and at Sydney for 
2()». per ion, the freight thereto beiog la«. 
The Newcastle mine has been hitherto 
worked by the second sentence men sent 
down for punishment, and by their means 
'about tour thousand tons are annually dug 
up and disposed of, amounting in value ajt 
the pitV mouth to iooo^., and at Sydney 
to 4i^t()0 guineas. 

At the harbour of Reid's Mistake to the 
southward of Newcastle some cargoes have 
also been prociirrd, the coal King here 
close to the surface. This harbour re- 
ceived its name from the master of a ship 
wtK) was dispatched to Newcastle for a 
car^o of coals before the place was colo- 
nized; but not knowing its exact situa- 
tion ran into the harbour now bearing his 
name, loaded^ and returned to Sydney, 
'thinking all the while he \iad tieeii at 
Newcastle. The supply ^of tlus article 



appears tq be inextiaiif>tible. .Veins of* 
great breadth have t^ei-n .found full ei^htj^ 
miles from the month ^of Htinter's Kiver^' 
while up the Oonlburn and i\* ot-lkT. 
branches these veins bave betii found, ex-' 
tending. 

If steam navigation shoidd prevail Iverer* 
after throughout the Indian AiclMpelago«. 
there wjll be at once a ready market for. 
tliis valuable mineral, in wiiick no oilier 
country can successfully compete with tbia 
colooy, on account of its proximity^ wbiis^' 
it would be readily able \o furnish the ar-/ 
tide .to almost any cxte|it. A sii^ular sp€<- 
cies of coal has also been • found %t 
Bathurst, resembling in some degree th^ 
Scotch caunal coalj serving as a sort of cor« 
Becting link between itaud cbarcoa^l, whicli 
latter it resembles very strongly, beijt^ 
nearly as light*, and breakinsf with a similarr 
fru^ture, while it burns almost with, the- 
steady brightness of a candle. 

There is a great deal of free-stone in th.itf 
eouDtry, which is of a greyish, stmiewhat 
approaching to a reddish hue, is alwayc 
soft when fresh quarried but gradnaUy 
hardens on exposure. To free-stone the- 
colony is indebted for ma^ny beautiful build- 
ings, while grindstones have been huiuu-> 
factnred from it on a considerable scale, 
both for house use and exportation, and 
dripstones also, though with less success.^ 

Granite and whinstone are plentiful io 
various spots, particularly nea^ Aj^gylew 
The land formed by the decomposittoa of 
the whin is quickly discernible from th^ 
fine grassy sward it exhibits, and the crop4 
it returns to reward the husbaodman. It 
is sometimes found in mere .spots, co* 
vering two or tliree. acres, whilst no otlier 
specimen can be found for many ieagiie^ 
around. There i^ a patch of this kind neat 
" One Tree Hill," to the right of the Par 
ramatta River as you proceed from Syd-* 
hey, yielding luxuriant crops of whatevef 
nia> be planted upon it, one portion being 
literally overrun with the finest melona. 
The wliiitstone soil is very friable. 
. Limestone has not been foimd in any 
quantity nearer than ninety miles froq^ 
Sidney, namely at Bathurst to the west, 
and Argyle to the souths appearing chiefly 
there in bluei:<h, grayisli, and whitish strs^ 
ta, often of immense thickness, appro)b- 
.imating to marble, and indeed actually 
i'ortuiug in Argyle rocks of this description. 

The want of limestone in the county o^ 
.Cumberland, is one of the greatest dr^w* 
backs to the successful cultivation of its 
soil ; and until this is found, either here or 
near some colonial harbour from vvbence 
it can be expoited to Sydney, it wiU h^ 
inipoHsible to extract such crops from Uie 
(>iiniberland county, as the quality of its 
.other coii;»tituent materials lead lu .to ev 
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plect. Munntain llniestoQC -lias of tatc rdtogidt or chemist sent out tp exaiitiae iTs 
bvcn observed in CnmberlanJ, but hither- mineral productions. 



to in very inadecfiiafe quantities) yet, 
jndgiugfrom what occurs in Europe, it is 
expected that a closiT investigation' will 
l^Bd to more snccesvful result^, as it is 
known that wherever coal abounds, the 
mountain limestone abounds aho, in seams 
more or less thick. These seams exist 
both over and nnder the coal, varying in 
nhmber and density in various situations ; 
the undermost ones being always denser 
than the uppermost, and of course holding 
out stronger indncements for working;. 

Lime is more or less requisite in all s6\U 
from its forming a constituent part of riio.st 
vegetable subManees, neutralizing or de- 
stroying the acidity of the soil, absorbing 
moii^ture readily, and rendering thegrdnnd 
porous and friable; — wood, ashes, ahd 
other alkaline substitutes posses>:es the 
same properties and are the best substi- 
tutes. Organic remains abound in the 
limestone rocks of this eolony. 
' Gypsum or plaster of Paris, an excellent 
a|tricultnral manure, is discovered very 
plentifiilly at Bathurst, and the upper por- 
.tjon of Hunter's Rive;-, about sixty miles 
inland. It lies in large nodides scattered 



The same mineral productions are ex- 
tensively met with in Van Diemau's f>and, 
and in particular iron, tlie ores of which 
ate so remarkably rich that they have 
been fonnd to yield seventy per cent of 
pure metal. 



.THE SPECTRAL DOG— AN 
ILLUSION, t 



The age of ghosts and hobgoblins is gone 
by. These mysterious vivHtants are to be 
resolved into mere optical delusion, acting 
on an excitable fancy, and an irritable 
nervous temperament. The following cu- 
rious and intereisting case occurred to 

Mr. D , a clergyman of the church of 

England; he had been ednratec| at Ox- 
tJord, WHS a scholar, and a man of remark- 
ably acute and powerful understanding ; 
but, according to bis own account, de.sti'^ 
tute of even an atom of imagination. IJe 
had been officiating one Sunday eveninu for 



over the ground, particolaily in the beds »« «valid friend, at tJie latteVs church, a 

formed out of the soft gypsum marie veins fe«; «»»»« distance from London, and was 

which pervade the soil; the gvpsum be- ^•alJ^mg «>omewards env.ying the tranquil- 

looming more compart as the argillaceous ^'f^ 7,"^^ ^'^^[? fnd enlivened by the 

materials are washed from it until it con- <^»«erfiil beams of _ the _ full moon. When 



denses hito a stone approaching the hard- 
ness of the flint, and resembling closely in 
fracture the common alabaster. 

The»e veins are often not more than an 
inch thick, although sometimes measuring 
several feet. Tlie gypsnm, however, being 
always more or less mixed with clay, it 
forms an excellent material for white- 
washing, aud may be well employed for 
a manure. 

Good specimens of slate have been picked 
np, both in Argyle and other parts of the 
colony, to serve as substitutes for shingles 



at about three miles distance from town, 
he suddenly heard, or fancied he heard* 
immediately behind him, the sound of 
gasping and panting, as of a dog following 
at his heels, breathless with running. He 
looked round, on both sides; but seeing 
no do«, thought he must have been de- 
ceived, and resunu^d his walk and medita- 
tions. The sound was presently repeated. 
Again he looked roirad, but with no better 
success than before. After a little pause, 
thinking there was something rather odd 
about it, it suddenly struck him, that what 



wlien wood becomes scarce. No country *'^>ad heard was nothing more than the 

in the world possesses liner pipe or pot'. '1*^"Vk .1* ^"^^ ^^^? breathinc, oeea- 

ter's clay than this ;— those colonists who "«"^f .7 V** «M»en«iby accelerated pace 

have been brought up in thp Staffordnhire *^ ^^^\^. ^^ Z^\ ^a**^»9«» »ntem upon 



potteries declare that it is greatly superior 
to the English samples. Native alum is 
seen in abundance at Argyle often crys- 
tallized in great purity. 



some subject which then particularly oc- 
cupied bis thoughts. He had net walked 
more than ten paces further, when lie 
again beard precisely similar sounds; but 



Iron-stone is said to exist in inexhanst- )***"„* running accompaminent— if I may 
ible masses composing entire hills to the T T^^. r P""r"^ '*'*^' P»t-pattcriiig ofa 



north. Dear Port Macquarie. Copper. 
tin, and lead are also said to be met with. 
It is, however, a wonder that so Httlc 
is known respecting the mineral pro- 
ductions of the country. l\ would be 
k great source of profit to the govermuent 
of this country, or to any company or 
c&pitalisty where some experienced mine- 



dog's feet, following close behind his left 
side. 

«* God bless me I" exclaimed Mr. D 

aloud, stopping for the third time, and 
looking round in all directions, far and 
near ; " why, really, that's very odrf— 

t Abiidjffd from the Diary of a Physiciao, ia 
BLck vood*s Magazine.— No. CLXX IV. 
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very ! — Snrety 1 could not have been mis- 
taken again?" He continned standing; 
stiU, wi()ed his forehead, replaced l^is hat 
on his he^d, and, with a UltU trepidation, 
resnnied his Walk, striking his stout black 
walking stick on the ground with a certain 
energy and resoluteness^ which sufficed in 
re-assuring his own 6orried spiHts. l^he 
next thirty or forty paces of his walk Mr. 

D- passed over ere^U auribusy and 

bearing noUiing similar to the sounds 
which, had t)irice attracted hii attention, 
was relapsing into his meditative mood, 
when, in a few -moments, th« noise was re- 
peated, apparently from his riglit-hand 
side; and he gave something like a start 
from the path-side into the road, on feel- 
ing the calf of his leg brushed past — as lie 
desorii>ed it-->by tlie shagey coat of bis iri- 
visible attendant* He looked suddenly 
, down, and, to his very great alarm and a%- 
toniithment, beheld the dim outline of a 
large Newfoundland dog— of a blue co- 
lonr ! He moved from the spot where he 
was standing— 'ihe phantonr followed him 
-^be rubbed his eyes wifh hts handsy shook 
bis head, and again looked ) but there it 
still was, large as a young calf^ and had 
assumed a more.distinCt and definite fontt. 
The colour, however, continued the s«me 
•=-faint blue. He observed, too. its eyes 
-«.like dim^decaying ^re-coals, as it looked 
np composedly in his face. He poked 
about his walking-stick, and moved it re-^ 
peatedly through and through the form of 
the phantom ; but there it continued— in- 
divisible-^impalpable— '■in short as mnch 
a dog as jtver, and yet the stick traversing 
its form in every direction from the tail to 
the tip of the nose ! Mr. D ■ ' ■ ^ r hurried 
on a few steps, and again looked ', — there 
was the dog! Now the reader should be 
informed that Mr. D — ■- was a remark- 
ably temperate man, and had, that even- 
ing, contented himself with a solitary glass 
of port by the bed-side of his sick brother f 
so that there was no room fol* supposing 
his perceptions to have been disturbed 
with liquor. 

'* What can it be ?" thought he, while his 
heart knocked rather harder than usual 
against the bars of its prison — ** oh,- it 
must be an optical deluMm. How^odd f'* 
—and he smiled, he thonght very uncon- 
cernedly \ — but another glimpse of the 
phantom standing b^ him in blue indis- 
tinctness instantly darkened his features 
with the hue of apprehension. If it really 
irtvi an optical delusion, it wan the most 
6xed and pertinacious one, he ever heard 
of! The best part of valour is discretion, 
says Shakspeare ; so, observing a stage 
pasftims by at that moment, to pnt an end 
10 the matter, Mr. D , with a little tre- 
pidation in his tone, ordered it to stop ; 



there was just room Anr tme inside ; ii^A id 
stej[>ped Mr. ., chuckling at tl»e cun- 
ning fashion after which he had succeeded 
in jockeying his strange attendant. Not 
feeling inclined to talk with the fat womarf 
who sat next him, squeezing him most un- 
mercifully against the side of the coach^ 
nor. ^ith the elderly grazier-looking man 
fronting him, whose Idrge^irty top-bootir 
seriously incommoded him, he shut hi^ 
eyes, that be might pursue his thoughts nn- 
(dsturbed. After about five minutes' riding/ 
be suddenly opened his eyes — and the first 
t^ing that met them wa$ the figure of the [ 
blue dog, lyiiig sti'Ctched in some nnac- 
countaMe manner at bis feet, half under ^ 
the seat ! 

" 1^1 — liofwj THE DOG does uot annoy 
you, sir ?" inquired Mr. D — — a little fluiu, , 
tered, of the n^an opposite, hoping to dis* 
cern whether tlie dog <;hose to be visible to* 
any one else. 

" Sir!" exclaimed, the person he ad^* 
dressed, starting from a kind of do^e/. 
and staring about in the bottom of tbef 
coach. 

" Lord, sir I'' edioCd the woman beside' 
lum. 

" A riOG, sir, did yoii sayf inquirecf 
several in a breath. 

** Oh— nothing — nothing. I assure yott^ 
Tis a little mistake/' replied Mr. D-^— ,, 
with a faint smile; '* I-^l thogght-Trini, 
short,. I find Vve been dreaming j abd I'm 
sure I beg pardon for disturbing you.'/ 
Kvei-y one in tlic coach laughed except 

Mr D , wliOiie tryes continued rivettea 

on the dim blue outline of the dog lyui^. 
motionless at his feet. He was now cer^; 
tain that he was su^ering from an optical, 
illusion of some sort or o>ther, and en« 
deavoured to prevent his thoughts froirf 
running into an alarmed cbani^el, by striv'^' 
ing to engage his facufties with the philoso-* 
phy of the thing. He could make uothiu/ 
out, however; and the d.E.D. of his, 
thitf kings startled hi'ni not a little, when it 
came in the shape of the large blue dog^ 
lea{fing at his heels out of the coach, when_. 
he alighted. Arrived at hom6, he los.C 
sight o/ the phantom during tbe fime of 
supper and the family devotions^ A's 80o< 
as he had extinguished his bedroom candle/ 
and got ihto bed^ he was neafly leaping^ 
out again, on feeling a sensation as if a^ 
large dog had jumped on that ,p'art of the' 
bed where his feet lay. ^e felt its pres - 



sure! Mrs. 0- 



asked him what was 



the matter with him ? for he became very! 
cold, and sliivered a little. He easily 
quieted her with saying he felt a littl^ 
chilled ; and a: soort sis she was fairly 
asleep, he got quietly out of bed, and 
walked Up end down the roomi Wherevei^ 
he moved, he beheld, by the mdonliglff 
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MiroNi^h the window,- Uie dim dnsky otit- 
liHe of the dog, folio wini^ wberev^r he 
went! Mr. U— r-^ opened the window, 
he did not exactly know why, and nidunt«'d 
the dressiui^-tabfe for that parpose. On 
looking; down before he leapfd on the 
floor, there was the dog waiting for liim, 
luiuattinj; composedly, on his haiiachea! 
tiiere was no standijig this any longer, 
Oioii«ht Mr. D— , dehision or no de^* 
liision ; no he ran to the bed— planned 
beneath tlie clothes, and, thoronghly 
frightened^ dropped at length asleep, his 
head under cover all liight t On waking in 
the morniag,.he thought it must have been 
all a dream about the dog,\ for it had 
foiaily disappeared with the daylight.' 
When an bourns glancing in atl directions 
had convinced him that the phantom was 
really no longer visible, he told the whole 
to Mrs. D~^— , and made very merry 
with her fears — for she would have it, it 
was *' something snpematnral,*' and, good 
lady, " Mr. D— - might depend upon it, 
the thing had its errand! Four times 
subsequently to this did Mr. D— — see 
the spectral visitant— in nowise altered 
either in its manner, form, or colour. It 
was always late in the evenings when he 
observed it, and generally when he was 
alune. — ^He was a man extensively 
acquainted with physiology: but felt 
titterly, at a loss to what derangement, 
V what part of the animal econoniy to 
reftfr it. So^ indeed, was I-^or he came 
to consult me abont it. He was with me 
once during the prfsence- of the phantom. 
1 examined his eyes with a candle, to see 
.whetlier the interrupted motions of the 
irises indicated any sadden alteration of 
^the functions of tlie optic nerve ; but the 
pnpils contracted aqd dilated with perfect 
regiilarity. One tiling, however, was 
certain — his stomgeh had been latterly a 
little out of order, and every body knows 
'tlie intimate connexion between its func- 
tions and the uffvpiis system. But why 
be shoutd see spectra— why they should 
assume and retg/u the figure of a dog, and 
of aoch an nncfinioe colour too— and why 
. it slioiild so pertinaciously attach itself to 
him, and be ff^n precisely the same, at 
the varions intervals after which it made 
its appearancf — and why he should hear, 
or imagine h0 heard it utter sounds— all 
these questions I am as nnable to answer 
as Mr. p— .9-^ was, or as the reader will 
be. He may account for it in whatever 
waj' his Ingeunitv may citable him. — I 
hfive seen and known other cases pf 
fpectra not nnlike the one abpve related. 
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THE. PARSON CURED OF 
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At Rexhi'l harracks, some years ago, 
there lived a jolly parson, who frequently 
dined at the piess then quartered there. 
This said parson had certaih propensities 
and habits. Some of his habits were bad 
habits ; one of which was to get fuddled, 
and thereby bringing his cloth into dis- 
repute^ He was one of those parsons 
called a good fellow $ the meaning of 
which IS, to give short sermons— omit halt* 
the service — sing a good and jovial song- 
tell a long yarn— run, fii^ht, or wrcstJe*- 
np to a thing or two. This said parson 
had of late got so drunk, at the mess of 
the before-mentioned reuiment, that the 
cortimanding oflScer was resolved he should 
not again disgrace his own cloth or his 
regiment. Some unforeseen event delayed 
this for a time ; but one night— one awful 
night— the colonel was returning from a 
party in the neighbourhood, When tlie 
youn| ones had the jolly parsoif to dine 
with them. No sooner bad the colonel 
entered the gate of the barracks, than he 
heaM a tremendous noise near the niess- 
room, towards which he rode, ahd soon 
found his clerical friend rolling drhnk, 
supported by some of the young ojies. 
The colonel ordered them to convey him 
to the hospital— >to the hospital be was 
conveyed. The young men were -^ent 
home to their rooms. When the course 
was clear, tlie colonel sent^or the doctor, 
llie parson was put to bed, with his flan- 
nel night-cap, check shift, and flannel 
gown. After tfie doctor and the colonel 
liad consulted, leg splints and bandages 
were called for, and the poor parson'a 
, right leg tightly braced op, as if broken ; 
and thus he remained in a state of insen- 
sibility during the night. When the 
.bright sun-beams awoke hiui, what was 
:his sororise and mortification, on finding 
. himself surrounded by sirk «oldiers^— bis 
cap and check shirt — his leg bound up !— 
.all appeared to him like a dream. .'At this 
moment the. colonel entered,. whom he re- 
cognised, and said, ** Colonel, this is a 
sad job."—*' It is, indeed, a sad job." llie 
doctor, as per signal, entered, and said, 
" Well, how do you feel this morning?*' 
— <* Sad, sad indeed, my whole side seems 
in a great inflammaUon.*' — ** Well it 
may," replied the doctor, <* I never saw 
a worse fracture. I fear 1 shall be oblige 1 
, to resort to immediate anipittation. Brin^ 
iii the knives ; call in six grenadiers to 
hpl4 hiip.*' The bandages werennli^dt 
the splints, rtmoted, when loLth<; par- 
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too' SOb^N !— VAklETlfeS. 



toD*8 broken leg Mon btore tiiin oib the 
swill wingt of. speed to his hoiDe» and lie 
was ne^er after seen in the barrack- 
square of Bexhill.^iS%p'« Milkarif Bijou. 



TOO SOON r 



Too loon !v-too aoon !— how oft that wor4 
Come*t o*er the spirit like » tpeil ;r 

Awakening every mournful clioid 
That in the human heart may dwell ; 

Of hoptf that perith'd in their doou-« 

Of yonth decay'd— loo aooii-^oo won ! 

Too floon— too iooti !— 4t fa a MUnd 
To dim the tight with maay a tear i 

Ai hitterly wt gate afound» - 

And find huw few we loved are here f 

Ah !— when ahall we again commune 

Wilhlhoitweloa^-lu>aoo»>«toi»«oo»! * ' 

Too toon !— too aoon '—how wild thai fon« 
Buists on our dearest hours of blisB, 

Ait4 leavea us silent and ahnir. 
To muse on such a tbcuie as this t 

To frown upon th» quiet moon, 

Whose ffff/Mf light comes all too won t 

Too soon !— too soon !---if e>r were thin* 
The joys, the fears, the hopes of love ; 

If thou lust knelt before the shrine 
Of beauty in aome starlight grove : 

Whose lips, young roses, breatkied of June, 

Thoo'st wept these word»-*Hoo soon !— «tuo sooo^' 

Tm soori is sftamp'dl o« every lea^ 

. lo cliamcters of dim decay !-^ 

Too soon n ifrnt in tears of grief. 

On all tiriiiirs fading fast awwy I 

Oh ! is there one tcrvcstrial boon. 

Our hearty los« not-Hoo soon t'^op soon ! 



VARIETIES. 



' Ta preterve Bo6kt/h»m Iteimgi w&rm^eiU^, 
— .llie insects whicli do so nmch damage 
.in libraries are the larvae of the PiimUNerf 
•and the Plimu molHs, of LinnsMis. Tlie 
latter perforate the leaves of a book ki 
vimions fiirroias, like those made by a siU^. 
worm, when devoornig a mnlberry leaf: 
•the former pierce them through almost m 
-m straight line. M. Peignet, antbor of 
'Seterial exeelleat 
-mentions an 
library, that 

iufeiUy-ie^en foHo Kotwme$ were pevfarafted 
Hi a straight line by the Mnne insect^ in 
sneh a manner, that on passing a cord 
' throngh the perfectly roand Imle mad^ by 
^tiie insect these t7 Tolnmes cetitd be 
lifted at oifce. A writer in the OenUeminCs 
MtgaxhUf asserts that books may be effect. 

S% preserved from the attacks of all 
rts of worms and insects^ by mingling a 
inall quantity of any mineral salt in the 
past* iBed by the bookbinders. ' 



Grey JSyef.,-^MeAtion MO^ ofice tnsld& 
l>efore Lord Byron of the frequent errors 
of judgment into which a person may be 
led by the appearances of physiognomy^ 
he observed i •* Yon are young men, aiid' 
may. therefore, have occfasion to derivcf 
benefit from this precept of nrine : n^ver 
give your entire f^ifh fo anty one whose 
eyes are grey.** On its lieinfr remarked 
to him, tliat liis own were of thart Very 
colour, he added, ** Vo not think I con^ 
sider myself an exception to this, 1 might 
say, universal fiite » it wonid have been* 
weH for many, who have had to i^eal with 
me, had they been guided by it-»-il/itftn-f . 
gen's Greece. 

Estenee »/ fioofcr*— Tlie following anee^' 
dote is related by Cast ellen.. The library of 
thelndian Kings was composed of so maiijP 
Totumes^that bife-hundred camels were ne- 
eessary'to reniioteit; one of these princesv 
v^ho roved books, ' especially books of 
travels, requested one of his (earned men 
Id extract what height be usefal from an 
these volumes, that the librai^y might b^ 
rendered more portable. He was nbeyed^ 
and now ten eameti sufficed to bear aboiif 
the royal books; Another King, fttill finil- 
hig the vdmnes too numerous, com* 
mended a Brahmin to reduce them t6 
what was (Ttrietlv necessary ; the Braltmin> 
wrho understood the Princess genius ano 
his aversion for reading, cohdensed the 
whole library Into four maxims ! 

Pbrm qf Ancient tfdo**.— Books' being 
writteB on parchment and similar ftexible 
materials, were rolled round a stick ; an<h 
if they were verv long^ round two, fro* 
the two extremities. The reader unrolled 
tlie book to the place whicn be wihted, 
and rolled it np again wheii he had ^ead i^ 
The leaves thus ro1le(f round the stick, and 
bound witha stringy donld be easily sealed^ 
'Those books which were inscribed (ih 
tablets of wood, lead, brass, or ivory, 
were connected togetlier, by rni^s at the 
back, througli which a rod ifias passed to 
cariy them by. 

tfsefiil Piicis. — Why will a vessel whiHs 
has been filled to tlie lip with warm wafi^r 



Ufut bibliographical works, not be full when tlie liquid has cooled ?— 
instance where^ in a public Because of the expansion of the dnid by 
was but Utile freqinented, beatt. Hence Home rnnning dealers in 



initt|^ 
Kqnids make their ptirchaises m very eotd 
weather, and tlteir sales In warm weather. 
'-«^^Why is 9 glabs stopper, stickiiig fiul 
in the neck of a tiottle, olten released 1)y 
'sarrotmding the neck witli a cloth taken 
out of warm water, or by immehh)| the 
bottle np ioikikf neck ?— -Because tl»e bind- 
ing ring is thus heated and expanded 
sooner tlian tlie stopper, and so becomes 
alack or loose upon it. Wby does char- 
coal prevent meat, He, becoming tainted ? 
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^V^fkfim It abwbi the (Mfferrat 4|[Mes of 
putrefaction^' sind eooaensca tliem iu its 
l^res/ wUliuut any alteration of their pro- 
perties or its own,-!-«^-p.Why is baking the 
least advantageous of all modes of cook-r 
eryft^Decause meat thus dressed loses 
«botit o^e-iliird of its weight, and the 
noiirjshing juices are dried np. Beef in 
hoiling loses '26\b. in ipolti. ; in roa^tivg^it 
loses nearly one-third. — iCnowiedge /<r 4ke 

The DrummeJ-cul iSpWfer.^-rrHowrvcr 
uecessary punishment may he in tlie army^ 
•fid that |t is necessary i^ hejrend a,df>n4il ; 
still I have ever been pf opinion that 
punishments whereby tJie delinquent is 
debased,^ and held up as a public object 
of derision and laughter, are injurious* 
The act pf such disgrace is a positive de-p 
traction (rom the respectability of the 
Military profession. No soldier, whatever 
bis oii'euce, ought to be degraded as a 
coi^roon vagabond. What can reflect 
tnofe discredit on tlie British soldier than 
tJie lowern^ spectacle .of tying a rope 
F9«mi his neck, a placard pinned upon 
bis back, facings ami buttons cut off, and 
tlie Rojy(ue\ March plpyed after him ? 1 
say it is a degradation to the honourable 
profession of arms, and a constitution 
boasting of its freedom and htunanity. If 
be, the culprit, merits this, he falls beneath 
tlie cognizance of the service, aiid ought to 
be transferred to the civil authorities^ and 
there his crime be provided for; but never 
should he be the , public ^aze or jeer.- .It 
is a death-blow to many a yonng man en« 
tering iuto the service.— iS&i/v»*< Jl^UUary 

Bloom/dd ike Pot/.— —It was while 
BloomHeld sat plying his trade, th^t of a 
shoemaker, in his garret, in Bell AUey. 
with six or seven other workmen around 
bim, that he composed the work which 
first made his talents generally known, 
and for which principally be contiiines to 
be remembered^ his ** Farmer*s Boy." It 
is a cnrioos fact, that, notwithstapding the 
jiiany elements of disturbance and inter- 
ruption, in the midst of wbicb the author 
must in soch a situation liave had to pro- 
ceed through his task, nearly the b^lf of 
this poem wras completed before he com- 
mitted a Ime of \t to paper. This is an 
instance of no common powers, both of 
memory and self-abstraction. But tliese 
laculties will generally exist, in consider- 
able strength when tbe mind feels a strong 
interest in its employment. They are 
'^culties also which practice is of great 
use in strei^thening. Bhiomfield's feat, 
on this occasion, appears to have amounted 
to tlie composing and. recollecting of 
nearly six hundred lines without the aid 
q( any record > aud the production o^ all 



this poetry^ in tbe ciicwnfUnfft Ibat bare 
been mentioned, perhaps deserves to be 
accounted a still more wonderful acbieve- 
ment than its r^tentiodf — Knowledge under 



' CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, f 



The introduction of CbrisUai^ity into 
Chiba, the history of which we purpose te 
give in the following article, basbeeniat- 
tended with more extraordinary circam- 
stancesy than bes distinguished it in any 
other country. Of all the missionaries 
who have attempted the conversion, of 
the Chinese, the Jesuits, and tbe other Ro- 
man Cstholic priests, deserve to be re- 
garded as.the most merttorioiis, jndicioaf » 
and snccessful. Perhaps the Roman Car 
tholic monk, cut off from tbe ordinary sym- 
pathies of mankind, and driven to take 
refuge in that more hidden and general 
sympathy which unites hifu with his spe- 
cies, may be better fitted than tbe.PnH 
lestant preacher, accompanied by his wife 
and family, for carrying on the.|;reat work 
of conversion in a country like China, 
where tlie national superstition is pro- 
tected by so tremendoi)s an outwork of 
pains and penalties, as is tliere thrown 
around it by the laws. The Jesuits, it is 
trne, have been suspected of greatly ex* 
aggerating the effects of their preaching, 
and the number of their converts. But at 
all events it is an undoubted fiicl, that al 
the imminent peril of their lives they Aero 
entered the Cliinese empire — that they 
baye made Mawie proselytes — and thai 
manjr of them have suffered persecution^ 
imprisomBent, and martyrdom. Before 
we proceed to tbe bistoricai view of oar 
subject^ it may be proper to make a re- 
mark, npoB the old collection of ^VLet- 
tres Edinantes et Cnrienses,'* the, work to 
.wbicb Europeans are most indebted for 
the knowledge they possess of China, as 
,well as of the labours of the missionaries 
jn that country. The publication of these 
jcelebrated letters was commenced at 
^aris in I70f , by L.egobien, who edited 
the first eight volumes. Af\er bis death, 
the editorsliip devolved upon Diihalde, 
agAtn, since whose death tliey have been 
re-edited with improvemeuts. In order 
tliat tlie reader may contrast the super- 
stitions which now prevail in China with 
^Christianity, we shall briefly describe 
the iliree religious sects into which the 
vast population of this empire is divided. 

t Abridged from the Foseigo Quutttly Rcviev. 
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These are the sect pf Coufuciiis, the sect' 
of Uko-tsea, and Uie se^i of-Buddhs -y tlie 
l&st of which, extending its empire over 
the hiiHimerable istands of the Indian 
Archipelago, Siam, Tonqiiin, Tibet, Tar- 
tary, China, and Japan, is the prevaihng 
t'aiib Off nearly' one-third of the whole 
of the baman race. 

We btein with the sect of Confuci.U9« 
Tlie 0|>tilidns of'tliis' sect respecting tlie 
existence and nature of the Deity are iu- 
>olved .in .grei^t. obscurity. . 8piuetimes 
iftey appear to' recognize distinctly iIkc^ 
being and- attributes of that God, whom, 
niidt'r different names, the wise and good 
of all nations adore. Duhalde, a great 
iitithority gn this subject, observes, that, 
i^ dneof their' canonical boek9, the 7Veff,t 
dr First Beings the object of public wor« 
idiip," is described as the principle of all 
tlftlhg^, the father of the people, absolutely 
ktdependeat,' oinniscieat,' and almighty ^ 
hi ifliort, jUHt Us' the Deity is describt-d In 
the theological works of all nations, llie 
belief* in a ruling Providence, likewise,, 
which is propitiated by praj^er and sub- 
mission, and offended by guilt, is incul- 
cated ; and instances are related of princes, 
Ivho, by their ioipiety, brought woeibi 
eaUmittes, not upon themselves, but npou 
the pi/opie. We also discover evident 
traces of this belief, -that gloom and mor- 
tification aie more acceptable to the Di- 
vinity than cheerfulness aud enjoyment. . 
< The second religious sect among the 
Chinese is tliat of Too Szft, the founder 
tff which— 'Whose works still remain,though 
greatly altered^— is supposed, by his fol- 
lowers, to have been contemporary with 
C6nfucius; ^ The real name of this philo- 
aopher, wfaove doctrines Dulialde appears 
to have niisonderstood, was Lao Titu^ or 
** the old child," an appellation bestowed 
^on him because he was born grey- 
headed. He was, according to a ver^ 
judicious writer, a man of profound ori- 
ginal genius, who invented 'or revived a 
system of philosophy which greatly re- 
senibles that of Pythagoras, and in some 
'respects that of Plato. He is said, in- 
deed, to have travelled into the west, 
where he is supposed by M. Abel R4mo- 
akt to have learned many parts of hia phi- 
losopliy either from the Phosnicians or 



t " Th* word riW nys Milne, '* might he 
rinderrd *Supt>iior Powen/ *the G<id«,* tic. In* 
dfeed tim lendering' would agree pertectty welT ivith 
■the. creed of I be Cbiueie. 'I'bey more geiienlly 
Jtiin kfopfiH, earth, and iRaA.togetlMr» and conaiiter 
ibe»e tlirt-e as •liariiiff the ftupieme power among 
ihem. And th«ui(k Uiey very ofien iiae the word 
■Tien, yet they either refer to the viaible lieavens, or 
Xo the t^euiing, i. e. anima cir/i, or toul of the 
viiiible Leavens, Which, they suupuse, animates the 
superior )Ku1^ uf iinture, as the human soul dues the 



from Hie Greeks themselvet. His di«ci-' 
pTes, departing altogether from the purity 
iff his doctrines^ have degenerated into a 
sect of jugglers, magicians, and 8^trologet8, 
who spend their wtiole lives in searcuing 
fbr the philosopher's stone, the elixir of 
life, anc| the means of scaling tlie heavens; 
while the system contained in his works is 
that of a genuine philosopher, a judicious 
moralist, « learned theologian, and a subtle 
metaphysician. The morality of Ltto-Tneu' 
wasof the ascetic kind, dignified bat un- 
natural ^ and fhereibre, Uioogh congruous' 
enough with the calm pursuits and abstract 
meditations of a philosopher, altogether 
repugnant to the taste of tlie vulgar. 

T>he morality ofthis sect, wltich has long 
lost all shnilitude to that of its founder, 
is now a kind of epicureanism, which in- 
culcates the avoiding of afl vehement pas- 
sions and desires; happiness, according, 
to them, consisting in perfect exemption 
tVoiii that solieituc^ aiid uneasiness which' 
invariably attend upon the business of 
this life. They act npon the shrewd 
maxim, that it is foolish to do- any thing 
for posterity, because posterity lias done 
nothing for us ; and obs^erving that death 
is the principal disturber of their felicity, 
employ their philosophical leisure in the 
invention of various means to escape from 
his' power. To effect ko desiiable an 
object, they addictthemselves to the study 
of magic and chymistry, and by the aid of 
certain demons, whose names are carefiifly 
kept concealed, tliey concert an elixir 
capable of conferring immortality ^ipon 
those who drink it ; and it is said, that 
several emperors, conscious of being ill 
prepared for another life, and relying im- 
plicitly upon the assurances of these sages, 
have swallowed this inestimable beverage, 
and thus probably hastened an event by 
no means disagreeable to their heirs. ' 
^^ But even jugglers and magicians yield* 
Ing to that irresistible impulhe whirl! 
forces all men to adapt a creed of some 
kind, or other, must also have a religion. 
The sorcerers of China, in spite of their 
faith in the elixir of immortality, are led,^ 
by apprehensions of the future, tb pay a 
species of worship to invisible powers, 
and, in order, at the same time, to derive 
some earthly advantage from their faith, 
they mannfacture little earthly reprciient- 
ations of their godx, which they sell at a 
iiigh price to the pious posse^soi-s of super- 
fluous money. The teachers of this sect 
are honoured with the name of THen Szee^ 
or the *• heavenly doctors i" and tlieir 
chiefs, who reside in a town in the pro- 
vince of Atan^.«t, where they have a mag- 
nificent palace, are alwayw ('oniplimented 
with the dignity of principal mandarin, 
atid visited by vast numbers of pco}>le, 
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^otne of wbom constth UieiD as physicmns, 
and otiiers as roftttii«*t€!l«r8 or conjitrore. 

It iniiiit be from this sect that the Je»iiit 
missionaries have experienced most oppo- 
sition, for tiiey denominate them au '* abo- 
minable sect,** wbo, by flatterin:^ the pas- 
sions of the princes aiid grandees of the 
romitry, and by- impressing the minds of 
the people with wonder and terror, have 
acquired the most formidable power. 
The above two sects bear evident marks 
of their Chinese origin, in the qnaiut pe- 
dantry of their dogmas, the barrenness of 
the mythological and cosmogonical accom- 
paniments, and^Ihe base and unspiritaal 
nature of theirliopes and fears. 

The third sy8tem,that of Hnddha,thongh 
no less absurd, pcHiaps, than the former 
two, is pervaded by a more vivifying ima- 
gination, and in spite of the pretended 
materialism or pantlieism of its dogmas, 
fills the mmd with more ennobling images 
and higher anticipations. According to 
MVI. AbeUR^musai, npbn whnse authority! 
ib a matter of this kind we sliould place 
great reliance, Buddhism was introduced 
intd China about two hundred years bi'-' 
/wre Christ. Duhalde^ however, places 
Hiis event sixty-five years, and Dr. Milne 
eighty-one years, ttftrr the Christian era. 
This question we shall not now pause to 
tliscuss. At whatever period this singular 
8>8tem was made known ' to the Chinese, 
it must unqnestionabiy have infused a CMn)«i« 
derabie portion of poetical and moral 
energy into their character, with its sacreil 
. Jangiia)*e, startling symbols, and profound 
metaphysical doctrines. Tlie legends 
^hich Duhalde, M. Ouisniatit, M. Kla- 
in'othj and others relate oflSuddha, we en- 
tirely puss over, persnaded that if there be 
any meaning in them it has not yet been 
di^tcovered. It is said, however, by the 
JeMiits, that when this mortal god felt the 
approach of death, he called together Ids 
principal disciples, and, contrary to the 
practices of other impious personaees, 
who-, whatever blasphemies they may have 
nflered during their lives, usually betray 
sonre sense of religion at that moment, re- 
vealed to them his real opinions, which 
were, that all things had proceeded from 
nothing, and would retnrn to nothing, and 
that that was the end of all their hopes. This 
doctrine, however, was not divulged to the 
world, or generally received even by the 
'Buddhists themselves ; hut it thenceforth 
became the secret or esoteric doctrine of 
tlie principal personages of the sect, who 
had therefore two sy»tems of faitli, one fur 
i^nw and fbe other for asc. 

The d(»etriues of Bnddhi>ra are scarcely 
■better known than its history. It appears 
to recognise the existence of One Supreme 
God^ but surromtds this fundamental dog- 
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ma with an obtcuritr so dense, that 
tiioagh we appear to discover thU initb in ' 
the midst of a thousand unsteady forms of 
error, our Conviction is by no means firm 
and unmitigated. -This Supreme Being, 
operating in aii incomprehensible way, has 
from alheternity produced a material mii- 
▼ersie, which is in a perpetual state «f de- 
struction and renovation —nowiuerishing 
by the agency of one element, anp now by 
another. At each regeneration of rhe 
world, the earth and its inhabitants issue 
forth perfect from the womb of Chaoa,' 
and a golden age, traces of wluch -remam 
upon ' the imagination of inspired poels, 
-prevails. The fields are covered spent** 
neously by rich liarvests- and ddicioua 
fruit? ; nndying spring sheds its perfume 
and its traitquiility around; no stonns 
agitate the siir, no passions disturb the 
breast ; in short, earth is perfectly beauti- 
ful, and man calm and happy. As time, 
however, proceeds, it produces chances. 
Every tiring deteriorates by degrees. The 
earth becomes subject to convulsiotis, man 
to vice; and wlieu the universe touches 
upon a certain point in the greut circle of 
eternity, the springs of destniction are ptrt 
in motion, and the whole material system 
is hurled back into its primitive confusion. 
The Buddhists, however, believe with Py- 
thagoras, that 

*'.A}1 things are bat altered, nothing die% 
But here and ibere (ir unlxxlied vpirit tlicn, 
And lodge* where ii ligliU iu luau or bcaat.** 

Even the Godhead they imagine to 1>e 
under the necessity of clothing itself pe- 
riodioally in material forms, and of pass- 
ing eternally through new modes of exist- 
ence. The souls of men they suppose to 
be divine particles, separated forcibly 
from the great fountain of intelligence, 
and soiled by their pa^sHge through life. 
Hence the neces.sity of transmigration and 
purgatory, for the pnrifying of the soul, 
wliich, notwithstanding its connexion 
with matter, gravitates, if we may so 
speak, continually toward the great centic 
of bein«r, where it is to be finally absotbe^ 
iu ineffable beatitude. Thix, so far as we 
can discover it, is the philosophical system 
of the Buddhists! the religion propagated 
among the people, by the ignorant bonzes^ 
is a mass of mere fables and absurdiliea, 
utiworthy of attention. 

Such are the religious systems which 
diffuse their influence over this vast em- 
pire, and which, with truly apostolical 
zeal the mnsionaries of Christianity have 
endeavonred to subvert, to make room for 
the Gospel. The history of these pious 
attempts, which, upon the whole, may be 
said to have been crowned with very emi- 
nent succes!<, and to have laid tlic fouuda- 
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t^n Qf injPftlciilal^Ie adYantagef to t^^Cl^r ; 
niese, We sliaU now enter iato.at .«oiii« 

^J.l has beeo tapposed by many writers^ 
bat wj^thont authority^ that Christianity. 
nias 6r8t introduced into China by St 
'tliomas, The eii,rUe8.t event connecU*d. 
lyith the history of. the Gospel fn this.i 
country,, upon which the ^Ught^st de* 
l^ree of reliance cap be placed, is the ar->. 
nval of the Nestorian Qlopen at Si-an-fon,. 
in the year 635* during the reign of Thai- 
tHonng, the founder of the TJiang dynasty. 
Olopea, who appears to have been a >man 
of eminent virtue and abilities, was hpspi-. 
tably received aMcl entertained, by tlie em- 
peror himself, who granted him permis- 
Hon jto erect a church, and pulilish bis 
opinions. ^ Some writers imaging that 
Hiai-tsonng became a couTert to Chrisr 
tianity; bpt, as M. B6mu8at observes, the 
language of the decree which he issued on 
t]he occasion is rather that of a Chinese 
philosopher than of a Christian.. The next 
^lissionary who penetrated into China was 
Johannes Montecorvino. Dr. Milne, mis* 
led by Mosheim and his anthorities, de-« 
scribes the mission of this fijar as an em-, 
(lassy of ecclesiastics from Pupe Nicolas, 
1 V* to Knblai Khan. He travelled throngb 
Persia and India, and after sojourning 
lung, and baptiairig many converts in the 
latter country, advanced eastward, as far 
as Cathay, or Northern China, and took up 
his Residence at Cambain, or Peking. He 
fonnd Nestorians both in China and 
I'artary. After remaining in the country 
for eleven years, deprived of all communi- 
cation with Europe,. he wrote an account 
of his labours to the pope, informing him 
that he had eVccted sevpraf chiirches, and 
converted upwards of six thousand per- 
sons to Christianity. Clement V., who 
liad now succeeded Nicolas in the papal 
chair, was so well satisfied with the con- 
duct of tlie missionary, that he created bim 
archbishop of Cambalu, wjiere he died 
about the year 1330. 

The labours of tlie«e early misMooariea 
produced little or no result. The churches 
they erected fell to decay ; their converts 
died, leaving no successors. An apostle 
was wanted, who, to the fervour of reli- 
gious zeal, should unite knowledge and 
capacity; and such an apostle did the 
church find in the Jesuit Matthew Ricci. 
This able and zealous missionary was b(|ni 
at Macerata, in 1652. He was educated, 
and inspired with the desire of cun:i'erting 
the heathen, by thatdistingoished preacher 
of the Gospel, Fathor Valiienan, whom a 
king of Portugal denominated '' the Apos- 
tle of the East." Disdaining to rely npon 
an interpreter, or to be repelled by diffi- 
culties, however gieat^ Father Kicci anfl 



h\9 cpnipaniops, Futfieri Rogio and ^aaki». 
undertook to penetrate tbe clumpy roysto-. 
ries of the Chiuese lafiguage ; and tlie 
syccess, of Ricci, at least, was so £om-, 
plete, .that it is probable no Mandarin in 
t|ie empire understood bis mother-tongue;, 
half so critically. Up to this period the. 
missionaries had been accitstomed t9 wear. 
the dress of tbe bonzes, witb whom Uiey^ 
were generally confounded i but Fattier 
Kicci, on obtaining permission to visit the 
c^apital, threw off the habit altogethei:. 
and appeared in the character of a learned 
man of the country, aiid thus greatly re- 
commended biinseiif to a people who pique, 
themselves upon their respM^t for the sci-. 
ences. Still farther to flatter the vanity 
of the Chinese, the learned missionary. 
QOnstructed a map of tlic world, 9s we; 
construct a toy fpr .cbildren, in which he 
placed their country, where tbey them«- 
selves suppose it to be, in the centre, witb 
all tlie other regions of the earth sur- 
rounding it, like satellites round a planet».9 
This able and virtuous man died at .,tlie 
age of fifty-eight, in the year. I6i0:. and 
so great was the respeqt in 'whic6 he was. 
held by tbe learned and scientiftq men ^f 
t|ie capital, that the principal persons 
amonff them attended his funeral proces-. 
sioji* in wliicU the crucifix was borne aloft 
in si^bt of the Pagan muliitiide. 

Fatlier Ricci was succeeded. by "Patber 
Adam Schall, a German Jesuit, who ar-,, 
rived in China in 163^. This missionary^ 
equally indefatigable In the study of the 
severer sciences, and in the discharge of 
bis apostolical duties, inspired tbe Cbmese 
with so profound a veneration for hia. 
character, that,, when he undertook the 
erection of a chnrcli ,at Si-*an-fou, where ' 
he usually resided^ even ihe Heathen 
themselves contributed to defray the ez-^' . 
pense. Schall's reputation qiiickly dif: 
fusing itself over the whole empire, he 
was at length invited to court, where he 
was employed, at first in conjunction with 
Father Bho, and afterwards alone, in the 
compilation of the Imperial Calendar^ 
During tbe reigns of three emperors, Ihe 
lirst of tbe Ming. dynasty, and the second 
and third of the Manchon, be filled this 
office with distinction; and by degree! 
rose to tbe rank of President of the Ma*- . 
thematical Tribmial, or, ^» the Cbinese 
term ir, f* Master of Abatrnse Learning.^* 
It is, moreover, related, that the first ei»- ^ 
peror of tbe reigning dynasty entertaine^l 
so strong.au auction for Father Scbal^ . 
that he made it a rule to visit hiiiL at least ' 
four times in the year, on which occasion^ 
be would sit down familiarly on tlie |nifr- 
sionary's bed, and cliat with him, or wal(c ^ 
about admiring tiic cbnrch, or eating the 
fruit of tbe garden of the moiuutery. Tl^ 
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^nit, meanwhile, was not for|;etfiil of the 
interests of religion. He obtained an ini<^ 
perial decree anthorising the preaching of 
the Gospel ; and the Chinese, who think' 
and believe, as welt as act, by anthority, 
DOW began to make it a point of bonoitr to 
be converted, and flocked so rapidly witli"^ 
in th« pale of the chorcli,'that in fourteen' 
years, viz. from 1650 to 16(?4, n']^ wards of 
one hundred thousand persons were bap* 
fixed.* In the midst, however; of this glo* 
lions train of success, the Emperor Clinn- 
ehi, the patron of Father Sdiall, died, and 
with him the hopes of the Christians. 
Khang-hi, Chnn-chi's successor, was an in- 
fant, and the Mandarine who governed the 
empire during bis minority, being inimical 
to Christianity, commenced a violent per* 
iecfntidn against its professors. Of this' 
persecntion Father ^chall was among tlie 
int victims. He was accused, and pro- 
bably wasgnilty, of having attempted the 
conversion of the late emperor; and for 
thfe heinous offence, was condemned, after 
having been- for some time in irons, to 
be 'Strangled, and cut into ten thmsand 
pieces, neither more nor less. From 
pntting this sentence, no less absurd tlian 
rnijnst, into execution, the rulers of Cliina 
tfere prevented by a concurrence of ex* 
traordinary events — the appearance of a 
eomet, an earthquake, and a conflagration, 
by' which four hundred apartments of the 
-palacct were consumed. These occurrences 
bcong regarded as the testimony of heaven 
in favour of the prisoners, they were set at 
liberty; but as the eomet disappeared 
frOni the sky, and no new earthquake ol> 
conflagration occurred, tlie Mandarins 
again took courage^ recaptured their vie* 
frai, and by various ingenious contrivances 
pat an end to his exntence in 1669. 
' The characters who have hitherto figm^ed 
on the seeriehave been Italians or Germans. 
Bttt from this date forward French mi^* 
sionaries take the lead in the affairs of 
Cliristianity in China. M. de Rhodes, 
rehphitng from the East in 1650, suggested 
to fhe court of Rome the importance of 
creating a native clergy, under the dired- 
tion'of Europeans, in all those countries 
where missions were establislted. The 
iddi, it seems, bad already occnrred t*o 
tbe Pope, (Innocent X.) who consequently 
approved of the suggestion of Rhodes. 
To accomplish his beneficent intentions, 
the co-operation of numerous individuals 
was necessary, and therefore the first step 
was to procure associates. Arriving in 
search of these at Paris, he there dis- 
covered twelve yonng men, some of whom 
were ecclesiastics, others secnlar stndents, 
who, nhder tlie direction of Father Bagot, 
a Jesuit, were training themselves np in 
the practice of the most rigid virtues, with 



the View of fitting themselves for nndcr- 
taking' the conversion of the Heathen. 
When these enthusiastic youths leiTrned 
the nature of the enterprise in which 
Father Rhodes was engaged, and nnder-» 
stood tliat it was 'sanctioned by the Pope; 
they ardently offered themselves as initni* 
ments for effecting the good work, to be 
employed bow and where his Holiness 
mi^ht think proper. Notwithstanding thiW; 
the crusade, as it may very properly be 
termed, against tile idols of Paganism wai 
not commenced until 1658. The see of 
8t; Peter was at that time under the 
govemmeiit of Alexander Vil., whol 
learning the eminent' merit of M. La' 
motte-Lambert, councillor of the Parlia^^ 
ment of Rouen, and of M. Pallo, canon of 
Tours, created the former bishop m partil 
bus of Berytns, and Apdstolicaiyicar of 
Cochin China ; and tlie latter. Bishop" tii 
partibw of Heliopolis, and Apostolical 
Vicar of Tonqnin. The Bishop of Berytua 
departed from Europe, accompanied by 
several missionaries, in 1660; sind in i66t, 
was followed by the Bishop of Heliopolis, 
who in like manner had several inferioV 
missionaries in his train. Before these 
adventurous and pious men left F^ris for 
the distant and dangerous field of their 
labours, a number of tbeir brethren, anxi- 
ous to promote their designs, and to 
create them able and worthy successors 
and coadjutors, united together, and 
formed themselves into an association de- 
nominated the Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions, whicli was entrnsted with the man- 
agement of the bnsinsss of the Society folr 
converting the Heathen. ^ 

This seminary, however, was' hot conf- 
pletely organized befbre the year 1663"; 
at which period M. de Ste. Theresc^, 
titular Bishop of Babylon, happ'eniiig tb 
be at Paris, where he' poraessed severiil 
houses, bestowed them upon the seminary. 
Louis XIV. now formally authorized the 
formation of the soriefy. and the acqui- 
sition of houses ; and to the funds left by 
tlie Bishops of Berytns and Heliopolis, 
added the sum of fifteen thousand livr^s 
per annum. The seminary obtained at 
the same time the approbation of Cardinal 
Chigi, the Pope*s legate, in FrancCy and Of 
the Archbishop of Paris; hut these gredt 
dignitaiies of the church do not appear 
to have contributed' any thing to its 
ftttlds. 

This pious association, which is still hi 
being, consists of a snperior and severkl 
directors, who are charged with the in- 
struction and maintenance of such eccle- 
siastics as are intended to preach the 
gospel in the East. Its revenues are de- 
rived from the royal bounty and the ex- 
tensive cliarity of private individuals; add 
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in ^eneiml suffice forthe mftintenanee of 
|be pupils, tbe ordinary expenses of the 
esfablishmetit, and tbe outfit of tbe mis- 
sionaries. The society likewise supplies 
its agents with such things as are neces- 
sary for the celebration of the Catholic 
wor^ihtp; as vases^ linen for the altars^ 
omameUts, objects and works of piety^ 
littirgicaU theological and classical books ; 
and in addition to all these, bestows upon 
every newW-elected bishop, about one 
Ihoiisand francs, for the purchase of 
rhiirch plate. It, moreoTcr, sends annu*^ 
ally to each bishop, abont one tfaomMud 
frauc8, and about five hundred to every 
inissionary. One thousand francs are also 
forwarded, annually, to every separate 
'missionary estabJi**hnient, to provide 
against unforeseen expenses. 
- Each mission pos»e.<«6es a bishop in paniH 
bust an apostolical vicar,- and in most 
instances an assistant bishop. To these 
are generally added several European and 
native priests, catechists, and students ; 
of whom some study. in the schools and 
'colleges, while others, personally, at- 
'taclied to the. missionaries or the native 
priests, accompany them in their jonniey- 
ings, assist them in their duties, and re- 
■ceive from them, or from some catecbist, 
.such instruction as may fit them in the 
course of time to become catechists or 
priests themselves. 

l*liere are two species of catechists ifi 
.these missions : one fixed, the other ambu- 
latory. Of these, the former consists for 
.the most part of married men or widowers, 
^ected for their virtues and their know- 
leitge of Christianity. The principal duties 
,t^ these men are, to preside on Sundays 
and other occasions in the assemblies of 
their bretln-en ; to read, to exhort, to ex- 
plain to their congregations the festivals, 
fasts, and other observances prescribed 
by the Church. They are also entrusted 
with the power of baptizing new-bom 
^children, whether of Christian or Pagan 
parents, and adults in peril of death. 
These catechists also visit the sick: and 
'it is tiieir duty to. see that, at Christian 
funerals, nothing is permitted contrary to 
tbe laws and ceremonies of the Catliolic 
Church. The travelling catechists live in 
celibacy as long as they perform this duty, 
.. which consists in aiding the missionaries 
. in the instruction of neophytes, .catechu- 
mens and infidels. Sometimes they aq- 
compauy the missionaries in their journeys, 
and at others^ viKit. in their stead distant 
[ missions, catechising, instrncting, evhort- 
. ing, and consoling the afllicted. In several 
. eastern missions there are convents of 
. nuns, who, without being cloistered, live 
the usual life of tlieir order, and practise 
. the greatest austt ritv. Many of tlicm, 



indeed, are th<»ught in tliis respect »t<v 
equal their European sisters. Tliere are 
tiiirty of these convents in Tonquin, each 
containing from twelve to forty nuns ; 
but the rigour of the laws of China has 
hitherto prevented the missionaries froin 
erecting convents in that connti^y- Sl^Mi 
there is a considerable number of nuns, 
who, like the holy women of the first ai;es 
of tbe church, live in a stase of virginity 
in the niidst of their families, exercising 
such duties of piety and benevolence iis 
t>ecome their sex. Some of these ladies 
have instituted schools for the instrnctiou 
of girls in their religions duties. 

Notwithstanding .the labours and; re- 
stmrces of the seminary, the French mis- 
sionaries did not immediately obtain the 
ascendancy. . The person who succeeded 
Father Schall in his astronomical and re- 
Us;ious (luties, was Ferdinand. Verbiest^ a 
native of Brnges, who arrived in the em- 
pire iu 1.669* He was entrusted, like bis 
predecessors^ with the. compilation of the 
Imperial Calendar; and, in addition to 
this, had the honour of initiating the em- 
peror Kang-hi in the mysteriies of the ma- 
thematics. Tliis prince, who did not dis- 
dain to acquire knowledge, from an Eu- 
ropean foreigner, was so highly pleased 
with Verbiest*s method of teaching, that, 
to render iimiecessary the intervention of 
an interpreter, he caiised the missionary 
to study the Tartar. language, the only one 
apparently in which th^ imperial pupil had 
made any proficiency. From day to day 
the duties of the missionary diverged more 
widi^ly fromttieir religious character, un- 
til, in 1681, they included, the superin- 
iendance of a cani^ion-fotrndry. . Notwith- 
standing the little cdngruity of such an 
occupation with his sacred calling, and. the 
ignorance and malice of the workmen, 
who were desirous of defeating all Ida 
views, Verbiest succeeded in his extra- 
ordinary ta«k, and had at length tiie sa- 
tisfaction of presenthig to the emperor a 
* park of artillery, consisting of three hun- 
dred pieces. At this new proof of in- 
.genuity,^ Kang-hi could not it^press bit 
delight. He took off a robe of costly 
furs from his shoulders, and presented it, 
together with his under-robe, to the mis- 
.sionary, as a mark of .his imperial fayonr, 
and shortly . after conferred upon him a 
^ title of honour. The last advantage whidi 
Father VeiWest procured tor the cause of 
.Christianity, ''was obtaining from Kang-bi 
an order for the admission of Lecomie 
. and his companion^ into China. Shortly 
, after this^ and before his brethren arrive.d 
^ in the capital, l^e died, deeply regretted 
by the emperor,, who caused, him, to be 
interred with extraordinary pomp and 
, magiufirence. 
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In Ike year i^Bi^^ Let^iMe, Visdelon, 
Cr«rlifllon, Tacliard, Faiilen«y, aiid Bon- 
y^t, let't Frauce for Uie east. After re* 
iiiHifiiHii;. for bomo twne at Siam, wkere 
Tadliard took np his permanent retikieaee^ 
and laid Uie foundation of iiis fame, Ukty 
proceeded to CtuHa, where tbey^ arrived 
iri l^o years aitfd. it half froafi ilie thiie of 
their qmtting France. Beittg' new fa^ 
voured by the Emperor, and, cou)ie<|iientIyy 
respected by the people> the missiouaries 
di«|Mcrsed themselves f>itr the eiufAre^ and 
ytj^ofonsly pronecnted the work of eon- 
vcrsilm. Gerhiiion and Bonvet remained 
at Peking ; Lecomte resided at Ciieu-si | 
FoHteney at Nanking. Bach of these 
mefi- became Ci'lebrated for his literary 
broductions, and has left a repatation be^ 
iriliid him which time will not speedily nb- 
litevate. To give, liowever^ any accoiuit 
of their werks) though the task might be 
ligreeable,- and riot altogether unprofitahle^ 
Would require more space thaa could at 
present he spared ; they were, moreover 
Succeeded by many otlier mi«sionaries,^- 
Couplet, Parenuin, Premare, Gaubili 
Ajuiot, (^botj-^possessUag equal, and, in 
sonie instances^ superiot claims to con- 
sideration. 

The labours of these illustrious preach^ 
ers greatly advanced the cause of Christi- 
anity^ which, from being professed, as it 
was at firot, by a few utieducated peasants, 
gradually found its way among the Man- 
darins, and began at length to slied its 
beuignant infiuence evea in the palaces of 
royalty itself. When^ however, the Je- 
suits, by judiciously yielding to ctrcum- 
stanCes^ and accommodating themseWes to 
Ilie character of the people, were proceed- 
ing lapidfy and surely to lay the founda- 
tions^of a Christian church in China, other 
religious orders, and particularly the 
Domkucans, envying their success, and 
the glory they bad acquired, hastened to 
the scene of action, and by the intrigues, 
biokeringSy and divisions which they crea- 
ted did more to prejudice the cause of 
religion than all the oppoaition and perse- 
cutions of the heathen. Instead ot unit- 
ing together to diffuse around them tire 
blessings of divine truth, and those pure 
moral habits, and benevolent feelings 
which are the invariable fruits of it, the 
iiiissionaries now began to contend among 
themselves, first, about a term proper to 
hfi applied to the Deity, then about the 
fites of sacrifice anuually performed by 
the Chinese at the tombs of their ancestors, 
&c. To terminate these disputes, the 
Church of Rome, apparently sensible of 
the error it had committed in allowHig 
other monastic orders to interfere with 
what should have been left to the Jesuits, 
now sent oat legates commissioocd to 
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lannch the ihuuders of the Vvtican igainst 
the refractory ami (Ksobedienf. Dissen- 
sion, however, had apread too widely to be 
eradicated by such meani. Some eluded, 
others defied, the autliority of tlie church; 
and the re»ult was faUl to the mission. 
The Pagans, witnessing the indecent con- 
duct of the missionaries, imbibed a strong 
prejudice, mingled with contempt, against 
ttie religion tiiey professed, and eagerty 
took occailc^n, upien the shglitest pretexts, : 
to persecute and destroy them. It now 
became a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to obtain permission to enter tlie country ; 
aod^ by degrees, this difficulty auiioou ted 
to impossibility. It then became neces- 
sary to elude the laws, to creep into the 
empire by stealth $ or, committmg a slight 
crime in ordei to effect much goodr to 
bribe the officers of potiee, and iSus pur- - 
chase permission to pass the frontiers. 

.At tlib period, when Christianity was 
Mnder tlie ban of the law, and wlien its 
professors were confounded with tlie des- 
picable ascetics of Hindoostau, or with the 
rebel native sect of tlie '' White Lily," the 
mission into the provmce of Setchiwn, the 
history of which is minutely detailed in'tlie 
Noueellet Lettrea Edijiitntts^ noW before us, 
was undertaken. Though C^ri>tianity had 
been previously prppagated ufi this pro- 
vince, it could not be said to be iu a 
fluurisbiag condition till the year 1769, 
wlien M. Pettier was ordained bislfop of 
Agathopolis, and apostolical vicar of 
Setchuen. Ou the arrival of this prelate 
iu the province, the number of Chriaiians 
did not exceed four thousand, who were 
instructed aud coufirined in the faith by 
four native priests. He had very soon the 
satisfaction, however, to observe the etfi- 
cacy of his ministry ; for, in the space of 
a single year, their number already 
amounted to ten or twelve thousand ; and 
.before the death of this cxceileut prelate, 
^hich took pUce iu 17 9«, the number of 
Quristians in bis diocese had increased to 
upwards of twenty-five tlrohssaid. 

, We have already alluded to the stealthy 
manner iu which the missionaries are c6n- 
sthiined to insinuate ttiemselves into 
China ; and have more than once spoken 
in general terms of the persecution to 
which they are exposed in that country . 
horn the stupid fears, and more than bar- . 
barian cruelty, of the government. We 
shall now descend to particulars ; and tor 
the purpose of at once tlirowing hght upon . 
the diaracter of the Chinese, and the post*- 
tion of those devoted men who labour to 
enlighten them, shall give a coodeused nar- 
rative of tlie adventurea of a single iiits- ~ 
Kionary, and of that extrabrdtnary rebel- 
lion, which, in 1790, had nearly involved 
the Christians oi China in utter dcstruc- 
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lion. Tlie letteri from which w£ extmct ' 
xU^ fullowini; account, though I hey con- 
taiu iniich that ia valuaMr, 'are far from 
being generally iiitereKlini: ; as they are, 
for the icrcatcr i>art, HUeil with ptrpetiial 
repetitionii, tligreMions of tedious and dis- 
proportionate lenjTtb, and details alto* • 
gether trivial. We conhiif^ onraeives to 
what appears to lie iuterey|ifi<». 

'live missionary who^e ail ventures we 
are about to d(*scribe, ariived.on the coast 
of Ciihia in 1767, Before him lay that 
irast and mystrrioas country, tttretching 
like a dariL clond along ttie eilge of the 
lioriiBOii, which, for more than a thou* 
sand .years, laid been cloned against tlie 
approach of strangers :t wliere the bones 
of martyrs lay whitening at the feet of 
idols ; where monstrons liy^fems of erior 
<Aaio.ed down the mind, and kept It grovel- 
ling in the dn»t ; and where, perhaps, the 
fires were then bnruing, in wliii;li his own 
Ikudy was to he consnnted. Tlie Cerbe- 
ru>'es wJiicli -guard the entrance to this 
region. of intellcctnal night, are found, in 
the shape of custom-house officers, at 
every port and fromier town in tlie 4*ni- 
plre. Those at Macao, with irne. £n- 
ropean neeligence, were easily eluded ; 
bnt when the iniMionary a{>proached the 
Ottstom-hO!isc of Canton, sitiiatid at.Foii- 
3cau» about twenty one miles farther In- 
land than that ciry, lie experienced con- 
siderable diflirnlty« On entering the em- 
pire he liad placed himHelf under the pro- 
tection of several native Christians, who 
now accompanied hiui on his journey, and 
participated in his dangers. Of these 
persons some, moving in advance of the 
missionary, had already arrived at the 
town, in company with a native priest, in 
order to provide a barge tor him and his 
com|iani<>ns»— travelling in China being 
chiefly performed by water — and to secure 
the effects of the mission. The master of 
the vessel in which tliey had arrived, who 
knew the nature of their enterprise, and 
the extent of the dangers to which they 
were ei(po.*«ed, left them ' on the river, 
while he went to inform th« ir friends of 
tbdr arrival. During his ab»«nce, which 
was of. comiderable duration, their appre- 
lielisions of being discovered increased 
every minute ; and to add still more 
to their terrors, a boat filled with soldiers 
at length made up to them, to examine 
what they had on board. Both the 
missionary and his native ChriHtian com- 
iHUiions lay concealed nnder mats; and, 
in seaiching the boat, one of the soldiers, 
lifting np the mats, saw the Europ<*an face 
to face. He mu»t necessarily have ditlerc^ 
bnt little from the 'Chinese in complexion, 

i The miMi<*nSrif8 were nut at any time pei milted 
bjf law to enter Gblair. 



forilie sicht of him appears ta have ei. 
citeil mo particular snspicion in the s«tlilier^ ' 
who dropping the mat again upon him, 
continued to rummage about the barge, 
as. if rather in search o( contraband goods « 
than missionaries. The Cliristians, how- 
ever, who considered tlicmselves to be dis- 
covered, powbegau.to fear timl their faie ■ 
was seak*d i but, in fact, the soldiers had 
come npoii them too suddenly even In allow 
them lime to be disconcerted. They ia- - 
quired who the strangers were ; and the 
master of the barge's sou told them some 
falsehood, with whirh they were salistied. 
Had theie soldiers examinell the matter 
rigoronsly, their ruin would have been 
inevitable; for, besides that an ohi 
Chinese Christian, at the otiier end 
of the boal« trembled like a loaf, and 
Ihns betrayed bis fears, the air of con- 
cealment and secresy in which the whole 
party were wrapped, was of itself suf- 
ficient to excite smtpicion. Afier keep- - 
iiig them, however, for snnw time in ap- 
prt*hension and uDeerlamty, the soldiers 
departed. • SItill the river was covered • 
with a number of small vessels, the crewa 
of which, aM they sailcMl np awd down the 
stream, closely, scrutinized their boriee, 
and eveiy moment renewed their terrofti* 
The master of the barge, being informed - 
upon bis return of what had happened^ 
again hastened back to the city, fa con- 
sult with their friends« 1 be sitnatfon of 
their affairs appearing to be nearly despe- 
rate, it was determined, as a last resource, 
to hazani a hold step ; and, accordingly^ 
one of tlie Christians of the city eommg 
down to the river, cauiied them to land, 
and leading them away towards the fields, 
to deceive tliose who had seen them diiM 
embark, conducted them thronich narrow 
ways thronged with people, where they - 
were every moment in dar»ger of being 
delected) at length brought them back to 
the river, and put them into another 
vessel, and thence into their former place 
of ronrealment. 

- By this means they contrived to escape 
the first danger; after which, sailing up 
the river for twelve days, in continual 
pl^ril and alarm, they arrived at the city 
of (/liao-cheon. H«'re, to increa«e their 
apprehensions, they learned that a few 
days before, a Jesnit, who was also making 
his way into the empire, had been dis- 
covered and arrested ; and bad only l>eenr 
suffered to escape by payinir to the soldiers 
and custom-house officers a bribe of four 
tliohsand piastres. This circnmstanee, 
which disclosed to the Cliinefe the fact' 
that Europeans could afford to distribute 
brilies, only rendered the guardians of the 
empire more vigilant, that they miaht 
ttim Uieir trcaetieiy to better account— ^ 
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foir the snprctiNi God of this nation h 
money, lu order the mote etfcctiiiny 
to escHiHs tVom the tan|rs of these Hcm- 
periHR dragons, tlie missionary and his 
cumpMiiions wtre advised to tat^t, winch 
Uwy did with tlie greatest iiacces>^ hungry 
|iersoii«, Itlee the p<»sses8ors of Gygeii's ring, 
being naturally 'invisible. To aid, how- 
ever, the eltect ot their fastine, brdiory 
was next re»ortcd to ; and the omuipo- 
fence of' money, like the Venus of Virgil, 
s|>read a cloud a'roiind our modern ** plus 
Kaeas** and his conipatiions, triiich en- 
abled them to pans uiHteen^ or nnmoleMted, 
into the ttdyUi of the celestial empire; 
Still it was judged iinideut that they should 
descend from their bark, and stroll about 
the country, while the custom-house 
harpies of Chao-ciieou were paying it 
their furmal visit. In the evening they 
returned, re-euibarkeil, and continued 
their voyage up Uie sti*eaiin, the scene 
ctian;;ing suddenly from a warm to a cold 
country :o^ 

** We now,'* says the missionary, " left 
onr old vessel, and getting on board an- 
<itUer, eafered the gorges of the mountains^ 
where the cold was so 'int^nse^ that, for 
four days and nights, tiie boatmen were 
-ininble properly to perforin their duty*. 
The vessel beings Open oa all sides', the 
iiail and snow pdui'ed in upon iis, and 
made ns feel ail the rigoii%:s of winter*. 
At the end of the foiir days, however, the 
-cold began to a6ate^ and we reached a 
a part of the wdy wh<»re it was necessary 
to leave tlie barge tind travel oii foot. 
The- road ovei* which we travelled* was 
-foriued of rough blocks of marble, thrown 
'tt»getliti^ at random ; and these being'inuch 
wcru, were now rendered doubly siippery 
by tiie thaw." 

-' riii^ road lyihg over a moontain, and 
not being nioVe thanHiree feet wide, at 
tlie same time that it was rough, slippery, 
and thronged with people, was lucon* 
ceiviiuly fatiguing to the travellers, al- 
ready exhausted by tlieir previous toils, 
vigils, and anxiety. To add to their 
misery, one of tlu-irgnide.^, nnmitidful or 
rareless ot the danger tkey iiicuri-ed, led 
the wliole party into a small inn, crowded 
with people, every one of whom was an 
enemy, and gitted with more than Ame- 
rican cudotiiiy and impertinence. By a 
liasty b4it cautions retreat thdy 'escapefl 
this peril, and, after similar daiigers'bn'd 
deliverances, arrived in tlie coiirse of 9, 
te\9 weeks at the province of Setchiien, 
whither they were jouVnejring. Upon 
reaching the spot, on Which 'they were to 
plant the standard of tlK'ir religion, or 
uieathe their brows with the crown ot' 
' aiart^rdom, they had the t'lattticatiolw t?u 



be met and welcomed by one of tfieir t^^rtt 
countrymen ; but this worthy man had 
beeit so long absent from France, that he 
had forgotten its language, mid as oAeil 
as he attempted to Rpeak, mingled scraps 
of Latin and Chinese with his nt'ollier- 
tongue. The pious fathers very qnickly 
separated, the old to their labours of con- 
version, and the young to the places 
wliere they might most rapidly acquire 
that Ungudge which was to serve a^ tltt'tr 
principal ibstrument. "i^or this pnrpose, 
each missionary, pa his arrival in the em* 
pire, is placed in a Ciiinese family, where 
lli« language of the country only is spoken. 

It will be remembered that a Chrixtiaii 
miistonaryin China, being introduced into 
the country contrary to the law's, which 
prohibit the ingress of all strangers, is 
generally in danger of being apprelreudfd, 
and imprisoned, banished, or put to death. 
It is therefore necessary that' he should 
live in concealment, more -or less com- 
plete, in proportion as the laws 84-6 more 
or less rigorously administered. When a 
province happens, fov example, to be 
governed by a mandarin of mild chiiracteiit 
the Missionaries come frotn their hiding- 
placen, visit their flocks, preach, baptize, 
and carry on controversies with the pa- 
gans with little or no apprehension. Hti 
the arrival of a new governor of a differ- 
ent stamp, the landscape dJirkeiiM, the 
tempest of persecution sweeps over The 
country, and the showers with which ft 
moistens the earth are showers of bloods 
To avoid detectiort, the mitsionaries snd- 
deiily disappear from society, and bury 
themselves lu caverns of the trioHntaiiis, in 
weJls excavated beneath ' tlte hbiiScs of 
their pro.4elytcfi, or in the Solitary depths 
of forests. Oil sonic occasions, pits jire 
«nnk in ilie floors of the houses, and th^ 
entrance bcini? carefully covered, over, 
•tires are lighted npon them. In these 
damp, dreary, subterraneous abodes, the 
leverend fathers read their prayers iiiid 
eat their food by the light of a lamp. Oil 
oue occasion a Jesuit remained almost 
•hermetically sealed in a hole, fn an ob- 
scure part of the house, for a whole 
month, '**«aable," as he quaintly ob- 
server, •* to cough or spit,'* lest he shonld 
be oVerlieard by the pagan portion of the 
family, who were going in and but a J day^ 
M. de Saint Martin, bishop of (/aiadra, 
was 'otice compelled to take refuge *i|t 
niidiiiuht in a forest tilled with ugets; 
wUere he contrived, however, to strike a 
lii^ht, and thus saved hiinself from be- 
in;* devoured. On anutiier occasion a 
missionary concealed himself ull diiy in a 
ik'ep siream,^tilled with large stones. 

To explaih the reusou why Clnistiaiiify 
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iM tbns pcmocitletl In Cliina,t if in neeet- 
4arj to reniiirk, tliat it ii there oonfoiiiuit*U 
vr'Hh a ^iDi^iilar heresy which liaA long pre- 
Tailed in thie eaipire ; the protVMors of 
which, an^tihg |tie ^love i}f free^um, or« at 
Least, of natiooal imlep^DfleQce', ^h fno^ 
lives of religioiif are il^siriras of expvlliog 
^rtieif Tartar coHqnttors. and of restoripK 
' the throne to the old Chinese rpyal f<iuiiiy» 
This sect, denoniinated Pe^iem-kino^ «tr^ 
^^ the while water-lily/' has \n fact ex- 
is|e4 fof many centaries io China, ajid 
appears to be aq o^olioot from the gf^t 
Buddhist trunk. It is difl^rult to dfcide 
whether its followers di^er i|i their re- 
ngiotis opi|iions from the other BnddhistK, 
and, if they do, in wliat the ir ditfetenees 
consist, tlie acc<iants of the iiiissionaries 
being evidf^ntly .fotmdH upon tiie odio«vi 
I'Cports of their ent>ni4es, whp -seem to 
think riothin^ too exerrahlQ to jie iiitpjited 
^ them« As fsr a^ we c^n discover. tJrey 
appear tq expect the advent of .a poiiticii| 
lUessiah, wlip, expelling ovt the brntai) 
Tartars, and restoring thf} crown ^(p a 
Dative prince, may confer peace and liap« 
pmess upon the empire. It is also said 
that they anxiously loOk forward to an? 
pther ii«a/ar,or incama^on otA< Buddha), 
whose tippearf^oee i| to b^ accompanitMl 
|iy the return of the g^ldcQ age, ' Like 
nil otiieT secret societies, tl»ey are acca»eil 
pf believinte and praclt«tog the most horri* 
|>k apd contradictory tilings ; they aro 
said to abstain from ^\i inten\peraTice, and 
set to be at the same time gmlty of thost 
ahominations which • intemperanee and 
sensuality alone produce ; their crfed and 
their rites arie affirmed to be liuknowji^ 
yet their secret meetings are described as 
pcca^ioos of committing those ineffable 
imparities which are tboni>ht tp hav« p^ 
Inted the worship of Priapti^, Mithra, and 
Isis. 

•^ is with this aQcie|it an4 patriotic^ 
lipwever unpure^ sect, whicli, from the 
fieriod of the conqnest of China by tlie Mon- 
gojs to the present momept, has. never 
teased fo aim, at lea&t, at the ex^Hilsio^ of 
foreigners and tyrants from their coont^, 
that the Christiami are coufoiuided ; and 
fn the rebellion which broke oat in Set- 
chuen, in 1790, and was attended with very 
extraordinary circnnistances, several con- 
verts to Christianity w«re undoubtedly 

t From a Chinese proclamation ismied at Macap, 
In 1785. wtt ditH.'over aaulher r(>aso^ wjiy the mis- 
mouari^s and their cunveits v^aie piTsecut^d: jt 
uppeuia tliat each Cliiuese ChiiatiHn priist nceived 
from tlie i'iO|ia^nd<t a pcoaion ol four liqndied 
and fifiy livre;f |ier annum; and th.it this circuio- 
staoce cuininic to the knowledge of the gorrrnment, 
raawed it to touiiider ail these prients as spies in the 
pay of the coui.t of Rome.^JV(mv€tUi Lettret 
MdifinnUf^ &c., torn, it p 105—145. 



implicated* Of dus relieliiof), pne of tl^ 
iiHMt |Mi|i9fiafit thatlHiH afisrit in the i'hir 
neite eu9|iii« for mn>iy ceotnnes, htile be? 
y<tfid vatf ae rnmonr , lias hitherto 4>eeo ciit 
cnlated io Europe;. the «vprk before us, 
howevftr, supplies ii^eriaU tor a curious 
history of this' popular movenient, u|* 
whirh^ as. thoy at oiic^ (hrow light npoii 
the spirit ant| character of lh\e Chinese J?oV 
vernment and people, and the position ol' 
the missioDaries in that distant cuumtyt w4» 
shall here tovail ourselves. 
. Aboi|t the latter end of the jeear ]790« 
two honzes of the Tao-szce sect, fornMNft 
the bold design, qf cilttiug off the re«guiog 
eny^eror, a»saasinatiog the Tartans and 
aei^iug on the gpvei^uiten|. A yonng man* 
represfi|ited as of hiw birth ka^ disMohitje 
i|ianners, wiv* chosen to be placed upon 
tjie throne ; ^nd ^n astro|pger, wlio gainetf 
bis livelihood by fori line- tailing, havmg 
cast Ui» iiatiyity, and A>un(l that, acooiniiv 
ipg Io the a4^f:ci.of the stars, he was bprn 
Uy" empire, and wot(|d quickly xise to tlif 
lofty- emioeiico marked put for hioi by 
desttoy, tlie tw^ bonzes laid asi4e aU 
doubt aiu) hesitation, and actively eiiif 
plo>ed themselves in sowing tlie seeds al' 
rebelliop. By their advice, tlie fulure 
ei»|Wrof as^iin^cd the na^ne of Choii, U%r 
geiher with a surnaine indicatiui; his di^ 
scent from ap epiperor of the idling dyr 
hasty, the race of princes w^io^ iiaiuiet- 
diately preceded that noifreignipg* The 
daring ^d ipiip^rtint pliojrct was now 4iv 
dosed io a nimib^r of ^ich #iid siipei^sti^ 
tious men in ofl^ce, who^ dazaded hy the 
roagnificept- promises oji the bouses, «i|d 
secretly discontented with their loseigtl 
rulers, not on(y entered zealoiisly. into the 
copspjracy, a^4 «»ppi^4 funds for con- 
ducting it, but also by their Weight aikl 
ip^oepce, led many others to follow tlieir 
example. ■■ The ' eathusiasm of the con^ 
spirators ioci^ased with their numbers and 
wealth. The infectiop spread on all si«^'. 
As was the c?ise in the lime ok' our ow^ 
civil wars, men sold their estates, tli«|r 
furniture, thdr liposes, or mortgaged them 
for incopsiiderable sums, and were but Uifi 
happy whien the bonzes condescended to 
accept tlieir money. In return, Imwevcr, 
the bpnzes !>estowed titlea andolhcea on 
the most geUer^s ; exempted others from 
the fines and e^tactiofis which would in- 
evitably eofue upon the success of the 
impending revolution; and, in addition, 
imparted to. all certain signs, designi»d 
to. protect thc^m . from the vioJeoce aiyi 
slaughter to which those whp had not cop* 
tributed were to be exposed. SiMi, more 
to hispii:it and elevate the con»pii aiors^^a 
rumour was politicly aiul txtcasively cir- 
culated, that seven pruvincts would raise 
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fh9 «tai^«iar<l of iii«lepfiiideiice at the 
naonietit; aiul Umt, accofcHng to.lli« moa 
IHNiUiTe and welUfoiiiided calculation*, thu 
tevoi^tion would be completed^ tlie Tar- 
tan nubdued and expelled, and tUc iifw 
rntfieror IViily ettaUlitlied in liU-antboHty, 
in tUe »pace of three years. By tli««e 
means Uia number of the don^iratom 
'tfUM'Uy became foi-midable, and several 
Cbrisfianft, deluded, Uke^tbe reft of tl««4r 
ceaulry«en, by tiie brilliaiii pMuiWs 4)if 
lliebftutei, ibrtw «tf tbeir Mlegiaace ip 
Ibeir soverficQ, ami muted with ibe f^- 
hcis^ Tlie l^sbop of Caradva, ii| iiiurrat- 
pug tbe events of tbU rebellion, is anuo'us 
to bave it believed tliat, alfhimf b many of 
bis liuck were evidt'Jitly iuiplioM««l iu tlie 
gaiit of^tbe ^nae.i, tbey were by no ineaos 
m;Mmtefi, like tlieir pegiin neighbmHs, hy 
^le detsire of distinctiof) or wealth, but in 
ijieir cmiterenees with the cbieta of tke 
mf^Mriiea4s inerely stipulated for the Iree 
e««;rcise of their rebi|io». B^it this intec- 
pretatioB of the matti^i^ i« not supported 
i>y tbe general tcnour of hie own relation. 
l^ieNrst Christian that entered tbe ranks 
was, be inibrms u», an unsnccessfHl 9am* 
hlvjff vibOf baying lost the wJiole of his 
t>r4>per4yy without at the same tiuie, ac- 
^uifiH]! a phUosopbical contempt • for 
Wealtb, waa- impelled by hi« cupidity and 
aml4t]ton to tjry the event of a revolution. 
'I'his individuM belonged to a very rie^i 
and distinguished £imily, most of the 
ineiubers of which h^d been previously 
lieluded by tl»e chief of tlie bottzes^ who 
iirtually resided in jtheir house; ami, by 
MM'ir example and argoments, be was aisp 
imluced to become the heist of the booze, 
iv.bo rewarded bim for his hospitality wiiji 
the pj-omhte of a rich mamlarinship* Be- 
iofi himsdf indigei^, be applieil to his 
.iQliristi^o friends, and by tlie aid of bis 
i^Otlier, who bad been ten years a Chris- 
tian. Iht not oiMy raided tlie sums of vlipch he 
stood in neec^ . but moreaver contrived to 
tiring abottt an Interview between his.co- 
rriigionists and tbe bentc, in which the 
|iart2es appear to have come to. a perfeet 
Jlm)cr^taAdiDg.' When^ howeiier, the 
Christians proceeded to attempt the eon- 
ter^ioii of tlie bonze, Uie wily or di»so]u|e 
pag «i» proIcK^ ibe greatest imlifferenoe 
respecting religions matters^ the regvdatiun 
Of which he Appeared eatremely willing to 
re^nqiiish to them, acknowledging frankly 
.that h9 wi^ a priest only in dress ami ap- 
pearance» and ibr the purpose of kmnoux- 
tug the' prejudices of the' pieople; Wltli 
tids bold hy{>ocrite, tbe Christians never- 
.theiess united, after expressing a desire to* 
considt tlie missionaries npon the subject, 
which was over-ruled by tli^ gambler. As 
we are not hi possession of the Chinese 
account of t^is, traDaactiom* we cannot de« 



ttrmine wliethcr in reality the mi^Mmi- 
aries were privy er not to the di.>l«n« tt' 
tbe bowk'S :, M. de Saint Martm, of cou#*«, 
denies aU participation and ^tiowMge ot* 
them; but, coHMderiqg the terms «$*<>*> 
which, he lived with hi4| Chinese converts, 
and the influem^e he possessed over their 
minds, his testimony i* scarcely eredible.; 
. However, afm» were fabricated, soldlem 
rnil'iKted, standards nmde, ai»d oncers to 
commaiid the trmips^ selected. Tbe gene- 
ra|issimo» a magistrate of some eaiinrnoe, 
wbo bad foMoerly been a biitf!4i«r, wtw 
cloyely conofcted with the ChtihtisiQii, prr- 
l)a(M a cumrert. At least two of bis 
daaghtm*) opd more than liatf of bis fa- 
mily, prol'cmed the Qathohe fmtlu New- 
ye^r's eve, when the Chinese nsnaliy in- 
dulge iu ullt manher of debauchery, was 
dxed upon for the execution of the plol-^ 
on that night, tlie Tartars, and the ehief 
mandarins of tbe capital, were to be mas- 
fMicr«d, Already a great aurober ef riifl. 
fiaos, who were to periM*trate tliispMimi- 
jaary m iuie, had beeil intfodticed Mito the 
mty, wliere tbey now were prowjlim; 
nbmit* mixing with the crowd, elbowiiig 
thifir vietime, making themaelves acfrntini- 
ed with the £^atures they were to muiiUte, 
.and with the head% tl^y were to scatter 
abont iq the dust. To avoid all possibi- 
lity of discovery, these assassins wore^no 
ai^iis for the prevent.: Their weapons wcne 
.ronceakd in eoifins, and buried in diffef- 
.esit parts of the environs of the city. To 
j»9k^ all the membefs of this vast eoa- 
.sjpiracy^ which ammmted to no less tbmi 
Aty tbousmid men, acquainted with the 
desiim* of the leaders, a phice ef general 
vendeavons was appointed in a loAy umiI 
solitary mnge of mountains, distant about 
a day and. a half's >ourney irom the cd- 
pital. Thither, at stated periods^ the as- 
sassins repaired from their various liaunts 
in tlie proviocet aJMl it is said that a int^y 
of t»«iUy thousand men continually re- 
maim;d united, an4 iu arms, upon the 
.^ot* ; 

Aa the nmnben and confidence of the 
cbt^pirators increased, tiieir prudence di- 
minislied« and tiiey no longer concealed 
their designs. In the baiaars^ and other 
public places, nothing wms spoken of but 
the a|kproaclitog revolution; m*d tbe sol- 
diers, being themselves initiated in tbe 
mystf ries of rebelhon, suffered the people 
fieely to express their fetUngs and opi- 
nions. The government, ignorant of tbe 
working of the popular mind, remained 
traflcjuilion the mouth, as it were, of the 
opemog volcano. And until within live 
days of the moment fixed upon for tbe 
execution of the plot, M. de ^iajut Martin 
aKo leiuained, he says, unaeqjiainted with 
tbe desfgtis of the rebels, and the move- 
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luents of his conTcrU. 4^ i'^*'^^ time two 
CJirisiiaiis from a neieliV.Qiirtng diHtricfy 
where the agitatioo of the |Ntl)lic mind wns 
still greater than in his oipu vicinity* canie 
to di}«clu8e to their ^iahop the fact I hat a re- 
volt wa.H to take place^ hut without con* 
fesAing that they theniaelvjeK were to take 
an active part in' it. It afterwanis ap- 
|>eared, however, tha^ their chief motive 
for visiiing the plape yrtjiH 10 collect cuntri* 
butions from their iNrethren, they them- 
selves having already contributed. The 
bishop, it seems, suspecting that they were 
gnilty, sharply reSuked ttieni; but Uif*y 
denied tlie fact, aVid shifted olf the accasa- 
tion. upon the gaifibler already mentioned, 
and his brother. The bishofi was never- 
theless conviuce4 of their being implicated 
in tlie plot, and,' enlarging t>ii the wicked- 
ness and enormity 'of rebellion, counselled 
them to atone foi* one crime by committmg 
one still greater, vi^. betraying their asso^ 
ciates by disco veHiig th^ conspiracy to the 
government. His advice Came too late; 
they had been iliiticipatcd by the pagans, 
uho had already disclosed the fatal secret 
to the eovernment, and ih all probability 
accused them ofbciug among the guilty. 

The plot wks' first discovered to the 
government by a tailor, who had be<>n 
•employed to itiake the imperial garments. 
OtlitT pagantf,' terrified by preparations 
for a human' sslcHfice,' wtiich, it was irn- 
-raourfd, the donnpirators were abont to 
otier up to their colours, altto denoanced 
the reheU, indicated their place of ren- 
dezvous, and 'ptf^Ocured soldiers' to l>e sent 
to verify tlieir tfccnsatioii. Anns, stand- 
ards, and thirty *of the donsp'iirators «rej*e 
taken ; and thc^; being put to th^ tortui*^, 
diHCO vered the nankes of their accompiicev. 
•The intended entperor, who was next day 
arrested, had/rooreoyer, a liiit of the prin- 
cipal conspirators alieut bis person. It is 
curious to observe the effect which' tlie 

- mere anticipation 6f sovereign power* and 
Ch«^ traMKitory homage of a rebel camp, 
produced upon the character of thin mail : 
when conducted into the presence of the 
mandarins, before Whokti it is' cnstoinrfry 
for accusetl persons'td klfieel, this incipient 
king disdainfully refuS^' to submit to the 
degrading practice ;*^'ihd' observed, in a 
tivrce, intimidating titue — *• An emperor 
i>end!i not his knees tidbre his subjects ; 
in a few days I will teaCh you to respect 
me !'* This boldness, whether genuine br 
feigned for the piirpose^^ had the desired 
eifcct. The dwarf-minded Mandarins, ac- 

- customed to tremble ' befdre the very 
shadow of royalty, were awed by this 
menace, and, without inflicting the usual 
tortuie, di»rois$od tlie rebel to his prison. 

In the meanwhile , troops were des- 
patched in all directions, in search -of the 



fngitive conspirators ; and a rumour was 
widely ami indiistrtoiisly circulated, tlmt 
the Christians had revolted. Amidst the 
terror and uncertainty of such momenta, 
the most improbable /epnrts i*ain credit ; 
but throueh the benevolent interference of 
ttie chief Mandarin of the province, it 
was determined that, although the Christ- 
ians might be examined secretly res|>ect- 
ing the revolt, they shonid not be im>- 
lested en account of tiieir religion. The 
missionaries, however, accnstomed to be 
persecnted on the slightest pretexts, and 
ignorant of ttie merciful disposition of the 
government were thrown into a state of 
the greatest alarm ; and the aspect of 
things aronnd them perfectly • justified 
their fears. The mnltitude, at once timid 
and cruel, were now excited by indefinite 
apprehensions to a state of frensy, and 
discovering murder and rebellion in the 
mere entertaining of heterodox opinions; 
roamed about, like a troop of hungry and 
howling jdCkals, cursing the Christians', 
tearing down the symbols ofthcir worship, 
and replacing tlieni by tlie objects of their 
own stupid superstition. To thei«e out- 
rages the greater number submitted with 
patience ; but some, irritated by the in- 
sults of the pagans, and burning to evinc^ 
their religious zeal, resisted their enemie*, 
and even proceeded so far as to cast down 
the emblems of idolatry, and set up those 
of Christianity in their stead. Being igno- 
rant 'that many of their bi'ethren were in 
reality amoni; the conspirators, they >eu 
proached' the Pdgans with rebellion; at' 
the samti tinie defying thaii to point out 
a single Christian timnng the prisoners-: 
1»lnle tlie^ mi'mbel' df th^ bonzeW appre- 
hended and in'fchaf^ wHs ' 'so '^eitl'' tlili^t 
their very coifvents Mefe desei*ted. Theit 
confidence, however, sdon' vabished. Thb 
camp of the rebels was attacked and car- 
tied ; and the Mandarin who commanded 
Ion the occasion, from the same motivife 
which induced Hompey to destroy unread 
the papers of Sertorious, delivered up the 
icamp,the provisions, the arms, and papei^ 
bf the conspirators to the Mames. The 
government, in fact, dreaded to discOveV 
tli« names and number of the guilty. It* 
Was satisfied with apprehending and cut- 
ting olf the leaders. - 

Among the persons arrested, it wHs. 
quickly discovered that a great niiml»^r 
Were Christians and from this circhnl- 
startce it was clearly foreseen by botb 
|iarties that the church was about to Ij9& 
assailed by a new tempest. One of tlie 
prisoners, expecting to be executed, aiiU 
anxious to receive baptism liefore hiV 
death, had entreated and gained petmissioii 
to visit tlie bisliop, confess his rrime, aiul 
obtain the consolations of religiou. He 
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ent^rtftl tlie lionse. The Irishop baptined 
and coiiftbrfrcJ liiin< He then departed. 
When the poor man was p»one, tlie miMion- 
ary, fully aware of the danger into which 
lie had been precipitated, naturally felt a 
desire to escape from the plafce; bnt it 
was midnight, tlie streets and roads wel« 
covered with soldiers rendered vi|r||ant 
and active by rage against the Christians, 
and the hope of reward* Besides, tile 
iamaies of ttie house were persuaded tlidt 
there was no danger. They were quickly 
undeceived ; for day bad no sooner dawned 
than the bouse was surrounded by soldiers, 
with orders to apprehend and put in irons, 
all those found within, excepting the wo- 
men and old men, under which latter de- 
nomination the bishop was spared. All 
tlie other Christians of the family were led 
off in chains to the tribunal. 

The barbarous methods by which the 
laws of China attempt to arrive at the 
trnth) were now resorted to, with atmnd- 
ant success, to rriminate the Christians. 
As, wherever torture is employed, men's 
lives depend upon the power of a certain 
individual to endure physical pain, the 
nnniber of the accuseil is exactly propor- 
tioned to the fortitude or pusillanimity of 
the tbrtureil person. On the present oc- 
Oasioji pain produced its u^nal results. 
Accusations, apprehensions, imprison- 
ments rapidly succeeded each other. Ter- 
ror and anxiety augmented. Without 
knowing whither to fly, or where to hide 
tiiem«elves, the- native Christians were 
actuated by a vague desire to escape 
fVom death. The hopes and fears which 
looked for their accomplishment in the 
shadowy regioriiB beyond the grave yielding 
to the dread of immediiite suffering, many 
began to regard the missionaries as inipoit- 
tors, who, under the pretext of religron, 
had deladed tlicm into rebellion. The 
same instinct which impels the flock to 
shun the stricken deer, inspires in men 
the desire to escape from such as are in- 
fected by the touch of misfortune, and a 
feeling of anger against them for having 
once excited their compatsion, or crept 
illicitly into tlieir favour. The mis^ion- 
afies,' who but a little while before, had 
been regarded as messengers frum heaven, 
sent to snatch the tgiioraut and sirifnl from 
everlasting perdition, were tiow trans- 
formed by fear into suspicious characters, 
whom it was dnngerou« to befriend, or 
rnneeal from tlie fangs of justice. Some 
Nngeiiilg remains of bumanity prevented 
their converts from denouncing them be- 
fore the tribunals ; bnt we cah discover 
from the obscure and reliictaut testimony 
of the good fathers themstlves, that the 
oeopliytes did all but accuse them, turn- 



ing them out of their kmise*, and exposihi: 
them at noon-day to be apprehended 
and dra^sed away to execution by the 
soldiery.-f- ' 

The result of the Rotnao Catholic 
mission iii Chiila has been niore important 
than cotild have been anticipated, consi- 
dering the difficulties with which the mis* 
sionanrs bave had to contend. In the year 
1801, the number of converts iu the pro- 
vince of Setchuen alone amounted to up- 
wards of forty thousand, which had in- 
creased ta fittj'-'tiVo' • tliousand -in 1809.. 
Until 18t4t when the last persecution 
against the Christians broke out, the num- 
ber continmni to increase ; and so eminent 
has been the snccess of the Gospel iu the 
country, that notwithstanding the disas- 
trous events of that period, the number of 
Cbristiaiift in the wh(»le empire is still sup- 
posed to be about two hundred thou- 
sand, 

• The history of the Protestant mission in 
China may be soon told. The Missionary 
Society, formed in Loudon in 1795, for the 
purpose of spreading a knowledge of Hlie 
Gospel among the Heathens, sent nnt Mr. 
(now Dr.) Morrison to Canton, in 1807. 
He reached bis point of destination the 
same year, and on his arrival is said to have 
Imd to contend against the opposition of 
the CathoMc clergy, as well as against that 
of the natives. His object, however, was 
not 10 much to preach as to translate into 
Chinese, and distribute among the people, 
copies of the Holy Scriptures and other re- 
ligious vrarks, of which one hundred and 
forty thousand two hundred and forty-nhie 
copies had been circulated in 1818,' when 
Dr. Milne's <* Retrospect,*' &c. was wi it- 
ten. It being in China a crime against 
the state to listen to iustniction from a fo- 
reigner. Dr. Morrison and the other Prote- 
stant missionaries have seldom attempted 
to preach, except to an individual or two, 
with fear and trembling, in an inner apart- 
ment. ■ The result of this system of opera- 
tions is not yet known ; but we suspect 
that in order to prodnce the effect desired, 
thcf, distribution of books must be accom- 
panied by preaching. 

f The history of this rfbellion U \i[\irtti iii a letfer 
from M. (le Saint-Madio, torn, iii pp 3-^29. 
Aiioilier tebellioo, siili mora iniporUiit. but bristly 
and drily deMrribed, by M. Dufreaw, toin. iii, 
p. 290 — 20Ot broke i<ul io 1796, and was vt'ry nrarly 
irowiitd witli siicfCM. Tlie ** Whitp->valeiv|i|yV 
sect Meira destiued to be sume day faul to the 
TarUis. 
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THE CROOKED STICK. t 

BV MBS. f. C. HALL. 



** And took tilt crooked Mick at last!* 
' •• £vou so.'* 

I iiATB tardy known anj one, of either 
sexy who deliberated npon tbe iiiatri* 
mooial qaestion until their hair ftUfered^ 
and their eye diamed, and then became 
iMimbefed among the ** newly wed,*' who 
did not, according to the old story, *' ttike 
tbe crooked tlick at last*** Ml^ doubt* 
less will remember the tale, how the 
maiden was sent into a green and beaoti-* 
fal lane, fambb^d on. either side by taU 
and wen-formed trees, and directed to 
clioose, cnt, and carry off, tlie most straight 
and seemly branch she could find, ^ibe 
miglit if she pleased, wander on to the 
end, but her ehoiee must be made ihere^ if 
not made be/ore — tbe power uf retracing 
her steps, wkhenU the stibk, beiiig for- 
bidden. .Straight and fair to look upon 
were tlie charming boughs of the lofty 
trees — At scions of such noble ancestry ! 
and each would have felt honoured by her 
preference ; but the silly maid went on, 
and ON, and on, and thought within herself^ 
that at the termination of her jonmey she 
could fiad.as perfect a stick as any of 
those wiiick then courted her acceptance. 
By and by, the aspect of tliing» changed ; 
mid tbe branches she now encountered 
were cramped and scragged — disfigured 
wiHi bturs inid unseemly warts. And wben 
ithe arrived at the ternliaatiot^ of her 
jmnmey, beliokl! one miserable, blighted 
wand, tbe most deformed she had ever 
beheld, was all that remained within bcr 
feacb. Bitter was the punishment of her 
indeeishn and caprice. She was obliged 
to take the crooked stick, and return with 
W bateliil choice, amid the taunis and 
the sneers of tbe straight tall trees, who, 
according to tlie fashion of the leood old 
f<Mry times, were endowed not only witli 
feelfng aad reason, but with speech! 
. Many, I finir me, are the crooked sticks 
wliich ** tlie ancient of days,*' by a str^^nge 
infatuation, compel themMeWes to adopts 
And much might be gravely and properly 
said upon this f ubject, for the edification 
of young and old ; but the following will be 
better than grave discussion, and more to 
the tastes of those who value scenes from 
real life : 

<* Lady Frances Haalitt, Charles I Surely 
the most fantidious might pronounce her 
bandsome ?** 

'* My dear fellow, you must permit me 
to correct your taste. Observe, I pray 

t Prom the Ediabargh Litemnr JooraaJ.— 
No. CXI. 



yon,theshor^ Hiin, andlbat'mifortHntflfhi 
nose ; it is absolutely retroui»L** 

** It may be a little opi>«%ed to the line 
of beauty — calcniuted to overset if, per* . 
haps ; but dru you ever see such a glo^l^ 
ONS brow ?** 

** Monntainons f *' 

*' Suck ^pn»Hive eyes ?*' 

•* Volcanoes (*' 

^* Psba!—^uch grace?** 

*' Harry,'' replietl the young nobleman^ 
snriling according to the most approved 
Chesterfield principle, removing lus eye«^ 
glass, and looking at kis ff leiid with mUck 
composure/* you bad better, I think, mairry 
Lady Frances yojirseU?' 

. ^ Yon are a strange being, my good 
lord," replied bis friend, after a pau^; 
'* I would wager a good round sum, that« 
notwithHtandiug your rankt fortune, and 
personal advantages, you will die— -or, at 
all events, not marry witil yeii are««a 
veritable old jiacbelor. 1 pray thee, tell 
me, what do you require ? — A Venas ? — A . 
Diana?— A Juno ?— A—* " 

"Simply, a woman, my dear fellow ^^ 
not indeed ooe of those beings arrayed in 
drapery, wliom yon see moving along onr 
streets^ with Chinese features, smoke- 
dried skius, and limbs that might rival t 
tliose of a Hercules ; nor yet one of yonf. 
be-soented, spider-twaist^ priminiea, wkci 
lisp and amble-^assuroe a delicacy whidi 
they never felt, and grace which they Bever* 
possessed. My ideas of woman's per- 
fectioiis, of the petfections in fact^* 
which 1 desire, and— I may si^*'«-^ 
(Lord Charles Villiers was certainly 
a very handsome and a very fashionable 
man, and yet his modesty, I suppose^ 
made bim hesitate in pronouncing tbe- 
hitter word)—** I may— I— think— say^ 
diteree,'* gaining courage as be proceeded,- 
'* are not as extravagant as those required 
by your favourite, Henri Quatre« He in-^ 
sisted on teven perfections. / should feel 
blessed, if the lady of my love were pos- 
sessed of fiar." 

^ Moderate and modest," observed hit 
friend, langhiag. ** I pray yoa, tell aie 
what thev are ?*' 

*< Noble birth,, beanty, prudence, wit^ 
gentleness^ and fidelity.*' Sir Harry Bean«^ 
clere drew forth his tablets, and on the 
corner of the curiously-wronght memo-* 
rials engraved the qualities Lord Cliarle* 
had enumerated, not with fragile k^id, biijk 
with the sharp point of his penkni^« 
•* SbaU I add," he inquired, « that tliese 
requisites are indispensable?" 

<* Mbst undottbtedly/' replied bis lord- 
ship. 

*' Adieu, then, Charles— Lady Franee^a 
carriage is returning, and as yon declare 
fairly off, I truly tell you that I will' try 
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tb make an impreismn on her gentle heart ; 
you certainly were first in the field, but a^ 
yon are insensihie to sncb merit* I cannot 
think yon «itiicr €l««erve to win or Wear it. 
Ailieii ! aa reooir V* And with a deeper 
and more prolon(;ed salnte than the pre-' 
sent conrte^ies of life are supposed to re- 
quire, the two young fasliiooables sepa- 
rated^^>ne lonnging listlessly towards the 
then narrow and otd<>fa5hioned gate which 
led from Hyde Park in Piccadilly, froil. 
hax snatches of the last emieUinm^ which the 
singing of ik Mara or a Biliington had 
rendered fashionable y the other proceed- 
ing, with the firm and animated step that 
tells plainly of a fixed purpose, to meet 
tlie respectable family carriage, graced by 
^e really eharmlnj? Prances, only daughter 
of Uie Eart of Heaptown. 

• • • • 

' To look forward for a period of five and 
twenty years blanches many a fair cheek, 
and excites the glow of hope and enthn- 
siasra in those of vigorous and delerniined 
character; while the beauty trembles for 
her empire«-«tlie statesman for his place— 
the monarch even for bis throne— those 
who have nothing to lose, and every thing 
to gain, regard the future as an unde- 
finable $ometking pregnant with light and 
life ; to 'such, diamond-like are the sands 
that spal-kle in the hour* glass of Time, 
whife the withered hand which holds the 
mystic vessel is unheeded or unseen. So 
be it— so^ doubtless, it is bekt. One of 
Che choicest .blessings bestowed by the 
Creator on the creature, is a hopeful 

■pint ! . 

• • • . •• * 

Five and twenty summers had passed 
^«er the brovr of Lord Charles Villiers 
since Btr- Harry Beanclerc noted on his 
cablet the six indiapeniahU qualities the 
yoang nobleman would require in bis wife^ 
The lord still remained an unmarried, and 
admired man, seeking to find some lady 
worthy his affections. It is too tnie that 
tome of the young creatnres,jnst come out, 
on whose cheek the blush of innocence 
and modesty still glowed, and whose nn- 
Cotored eyes prateil most earnestly of what 
passed in the sacred citadel, called heart- 
such creatures, I say, did discover, to the 
ia'd annoyance of their speculating' mo- 
thers, and sensible— (Heaven bless the 
trofd!)— smiMe chaperons, that Lord 
Charles's imce beatftitnl hair was now tn-^ 
debted'to "Tyrian dye*' foritsploss and 
bae ; and that, moreover, a most ingenious 
scalp mixed its artifietal ringleU with bis 
onee exquisite curls, that the belles (whom 
a few years had rendered staid mammas, 
and even grand —I cannot finish the hor- 
rid word) used to call, in playful poetry, 
" Cupid's bowstrings!" Then bis figure 
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had grown rotand ; he sat long after din* 
ner, prided hini<elf upon securing a- cook 
fiilly equal to Ude— {( write with alt pos« 
sible respect)— eqoal to Enstache (J^ie in 
his bes{ days ; descanted upou the supe- 
riority of pheasant dressed en g-a/cmitae, 
to that served in aspic jelly; and gained 
immortal honour at a cointnittee of tantei 
by adding a most piqiMnt and delightful in* 
gredient to Mr. Dolby's <* Sauce a TAu* 
rore." These gastronomical propensities 
are sure symptoms of iucreasing years and 
clianging constitution; but there wer<^ 
other characteristics of '* old boyishness" 
about Lord Charles, wliich noted him as a 
delightful gentleman ** of a certain age»** 
A rich silk handkerchief was always car&l 
M\f folded, and placed within the bosom 
of his exquisitely made Stulta^ ready to 
wrap round his throat when he quitted the 
delightful crush room of the delightful 
opera, to ascend his carriage; theu ait 
occasional twinge reminded him of the 
existence of gout —a most unpleasant remi* 
niscence in the galopade, which he was 
hardy— *! had almost said /o#(«hardy-^ 
enough to attempt. Had he not been so 
perfectly well bred; he would have beeil 
considered touchy and testy ; the excel- 
lent discipline of the old school fortu- 
nately preserved him from those bachelor- 
hke-crimes, at all events in ladies* society ; 
and whatever spleen be had» he wisely 
only vented on those who could not return 
it ; namiflll^ his poor relations^ his servants'^ 
and occasionally, but not often (for he 
was a member of the society for prevents 
ihg cruelty to animals), on his dogs and 
horses. However, his figure was as erect; 
if not as graceful, as -ever ; and many a fail* 
lady sighed at the bare idea of his enduring 
to the end in single misery. 
< Sir Harry Beanclerc never visited Lon* 
don, except during the sitting of parlia- 
ment ; and it wa% universally allowed that 
he discharged his duties as M. P. Tor hiM 
native country wilh seal and independ- 
ence. Wonderful to say, he neither rattei 
Bor sneaked ; and yet Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals, treated him with deference and 
respect. He had long been the htuband 
pf hery who, when our sketch was com- 
menced, was known as Lady Frances Has- 
litt; and it would be rare to behold a 
more charming assembly of handsome and 
happy faces than their fire-side cirele pre- 
sented at the celebration of merry Ciirfst- 
nas. The younger portion of this family 
were noisily and busily occupied at a 
game of forfeits, while those who con- 
sidered themselves the elders of the ju- 
venile set, sate gravely discussing mat- 
ters of domestic or public interest' with 
their parents, when a thundering peal 
at the portal antiannced the ..arrival 
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o^ . 9ome 'beninliicfil ' vbicor. I am 
out About to iiitrodujcc a hero, of ron^auce 
at aucb an unseemly liour-^only our old, 
acquaintance Lord Cliarles, who claimed 
the hospitality of. his friend as protection 
against an impending snow^stortu. Wtien 
the family had retired for tlic night, a 
pottle of royal Burgundy was placed on* 
Ihe table as the sleeping^up of the hpsti 
and his guest ; old times were reverted 
to ; and Sir Harry fancied that there was 
more design than accident in the visit 
with which be bad been hooonred. This 
feeling .vas conftfnied by Lord Charles 
drawing Ins chalry in a confidential man* 
ner, towards his friend, and observing thai 
f *. he was a Incky and a hapiiy fellow to be 
bljesscd with so lovejy a family, and ao 
ainiable and domestic a companion.'' Sir 
llarry smiled, and only replied that be 
ifvofliappy ; and he hoped .his friend would 
not quietly sink into the grave withont 
selecting jome partner, whose smiles would 
gild the evening of his days, &cc. &c. A* 
fine sentimental speech it was, but ill- 
timed.; for the gtillant Imclietor suflered 
it to proceed little farther than ** evening,** 
Wlicn he exclaimed, '* Faith, Sir Harry, 
jjon must have strange ideas; Evening ! 
I. consider myself in the prime and vigour 
of existence ; and I liave serious, ideas. of 
chanj^ing my condition — it is pleasant to 
settle befme one falls into the sere and 
withered l^f. And altliongh, as. I said 
before, I fejel myself hi the verj»j|9gQnriif 
lite, yet it is time to determine. Yon are 
considerably my f enior— -—" 

** Only a few months, my: dear friend ^ 
:— my, birthday is in May, yours in the Jan- 
uary of the neat year." 

•< Indeedr Well, t« tell yon. the truth 
(It is, however, a profonnd secret, and I 
rely on your friendshipX I am really a 
married man!— There — I knew I should 
anrprise yon. I shall surprise every 
bidy^*' 

. " Most sincerely do I wish you joy, my 
drar lord, and doubt not >our clioice is 
^K^d npon one who will secure your hap- 
piness^. I iam snre Lady Frances wilt bo 
delighted at an introduction.^ Your par^ 
don one. moment, wiiile I relate a most 
extraordinary coincidence. Do yon. le.- 
member noting down the six - perfections 
which you required the lady of your 
choice to possess?— perhaps you recollect 
it was some five-and-^bnt no matter- 
well, the tablets npon which I wrote, this 
morning— on^ this tery morning, I was 
looking over a box of papers, and, be? 
bold ! tliere they wure--oand da yon' kno^ 
(how very odd, wai it not P) I put them in 
my waistcoat pocket," continaed. the 
worthy baronet, at the same moment 
drawing tbrm. forth, '* intending to show 



tbem to my eldest soD«-Mbr th«ra*s n graal 
dealr-I aiisnre yoa 1 speak in perfect; sin- 
cerity—a. gr<at dealr-My <lear lord, what 
is. the matter ? yon look ill V* To confesa 
the trnth. Lord Charles appeared niar-^ 
vellously annoyed— ^e fidgetted on hi» 
chair— the colour heightened on hischeek 
— and he Anally tbrnst the poker into the 
fire with territic violence. ** K^ver mind 
tho.taMet^, my good friend,'* said he at 
la4t ; ** men change their tastes and opi^ 
nions as tliey advance in life-^l was a 
mt?re boy then, you know, faU i>f ro^ 
Biaiice.*' 

'* Yoor pardoa, my lord-»-/«f« of ro- 
mance than most young n^n,*' replied thei 
persevering and tactless baronet, wlio> 
was, moreov«r^ gifted with a provokingly. 
good memory, *< decidedly leaa of ro« 
mance* than most young men^^-^nd not 
sucii a boy either. Hereare the precious 
mementos. First on tlie list stands * mq* 
Bi^ BIRTH ;* rights riaht, my dear lord, 
nothing like it— that (m/re apaa> is Lady 
Fra»ee»*a weak point,! confess ;slie really, 
carries it too far, for she will have it— 
that. not even acoyal alliance could purify 
a citisen." Lord Charles Yilliers looked 
parttenlarly dignilied as he interrupted 
his. sealons friend. .*' It is rather nnCor- 
Innate, he observed gravely, >' that t 
should have chosen, you as my confidant 
on this occa.«ion ; tlie fact is, that, know» 
ing how devilish proud all nay caunexJona 
are^ and my Maryr^wliat ^^^cet. name 
Mary isl-^yon remember Byron's beaati- 
fnlUn^— 

* I htnt m paasim for Ibe asme of Mtigr !* 

—my Mary!s.fatltcr was only a merchant 
—a— a 'cttiMn*'»a very; worthy — a most 
excellent man— nat exactly one 0/ ua — but 
a Inghly respec^Ue person I as«nre yon ; 
bis naraeisJiorogginsw'* • 

** Powers! of fashijon V mentally eja^n* 
bited the baronet, *' will it— can it be 
believed — ^tlie courted, the exquisite Lord 
Charles Villiers*-^* tlte glass of fashion^ 
and the monldx)ffoKmfr-tlie> star, the idol 
cf ton and taste-^married'^positivety 
married to Molly. Scroggiat o^' Biinhill«i 
row!" 

*< 1 amanxions I do confess, that Lady 
Frances should rec^ve Lady Charles Vil^ 
liersAer«/^ persevered 4iis- lordsliip^ after 
a very long pause; 'Ijind I can* answer 
for it, that the native.aailnRtntorf4 nign*^ 
ners of my nnsophuticated brid% would 
gain hourly npon her affections.*' 

*< Of conrse^-«f conrse, we. shall be 
most happy to ' receive her ladyship," 
stammered forth the baronet ;** *^ aaJ 
doubtless her BEAUT'S*^««»gla[L«ingrat the 
tiiblipt*-— . 
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** Pardon me. Sir Harry," iatermpted 
tlw iiobieman; *? you fnitst not expect 
vrtnt in our world is dendmintited BecMttf ; 
— -siie is all animation — 

• Happy nature, iHId and simple*— 

rosy and lattgHmg, but not a beauty, be- 
lieve me." 

Ai^ain the astonnded baronet pondered. 
" What a suiyect for Alipack's ! — Uie 
rosy, (doubtless signifying; redfaced,) 
langhins; (meaning romping) daughter of 
some city bniterman, thrust into the peer* 
age by the folly of a man who might have 
phicked the fairest, noblest flower in the 
land!*' 

*' At ail events," he said, when his pow« 
era of articulation returned, ** your lady 
iir endowed witti both PROntcNCB.and wit, 
and nothing so likely to create a aensatton 
in the hetm monde as such a combmation." 
■ ** Oh, yeSy-^pruHence I tlaresay she witl 
have, much cannot be expected from a girl 
of seventeen ; and as to wit, between yon 
and roe, it ts a deuced dangerous and 
troublesome weapon, when wielded by a 
woman.'* 

* A flirt and a fool, I suspect,** again fan- 
cied Sir Harry, in addition to her other 
qnalifications." 

•' Obntlbness and fidelity," he eja* 
colated, fixing his eyes on the unfortnnate 
tablets, while Lord Charlet evidently de. 
termined no longer to endure the baronet*s 
untimely reference to the detestable me^ 
morials, snatched theun (it is perfectly 
kstonlsbing what rude acts poUte persons 
will sometimes ^erform> from the band 
of his friend, atid flung thefli into the fire. 

** Heavens ! and earth, sir! what do yon 
Ineati by snch conduct?*' said Sir Harry, 
at tlie saline time snatching them Iroin the 
flames. *' These ivory dates are dear t6 
me as existence. I must say, tliat I con- 
sider snch conduct very ungenerous, nn- 
gentlemanly, &c. &c. One angry word 
prodnced another; and mocfa was said, 
which it would ill betit me to repeat. The 
next morning, even before the dawn of 
day, Lord Charles VHIiers had qnitted 
Beaoclere Hall, without bidding a smgie 
farewell either to Its lady or its master; 
• • ♦ 

<< There,^ exclaimed die baronet, plac- 
1 1 }the fashtonabfe «< Pbst" in lady 
Fsanoes's band at the breakikst-tabfe 
tne mortting, about three monthli aAer 
he above scene had taken place ; '* I 
Anew how it Would be ; a prettv fool tliiit 
i^bte friend of rofne. Lord Charles Vil- 
Kers, has made of himself. I never kne^ 
•nc of these absmrdty p^ntionlar roed, who 
did not take the crooked aick at latt^ By 
JotCf sir," (to bis son,) " yott skaM inan'y 



before yon are five-mid-twenty, or yon 
shall be disinlierited ! The youthful utind 
is ever pliable $ and tlie early wed grow 
into each other's babtU, feelings, and af- 
fections. An old bachelor is sure either 
to make a fool of himself, or be made a 
fool of. Yon see his lordship's wife has • 
publicly shown that .she certainly did not 
possess the last of fats requisites— fii>e- 
LfTY^^by eloping with iier footman. I 
will journey up to town on purpose to^ 
invite Lord CJ^arles here, and m^ke ap' 
matters; he will be glad to escape from 
thedesgremens of exposure just now, aah& 
is doubtless made a lion of^ for the benefit 
— as Sir Peter Teazle lias it— of all old 
bachelors." 



TRUTH, YOUTH, AND AGE. 



Truth, What is Immortality r 

KwM. liistlMgloiyoftbeiniad, 
The deathless voice of aucien t Time ; 
The light of genius, pur^ refioed ! 
The mondrtient of dc«d« tttlilime I 
O'er the cold uhes of the deed 
It brtethes e gvsDdeur and a power. 
Which shine, wben'toaotless yeais have fled, 
Maifoificeot as the first hour I 

Truth. Wliat is Immortality! 

4f e. Ask it of the gloomy waves,* 
or the old foryotleQ grayes. 
Whereof not one stone remains; 
Aslk it of the ruined fanes; 
1 emples that have passed aWsy^ 
Leaving not a wreck to say. 
Here an empiire once bath stood ! 
Ask it in thy solitude^ 
Of thy solemn mueing mmd, 
And. too truly, wilt tboa find 
EarMu iromorlalily 
is a splendid mockery. 

Chafkt Smain: 



OBSERVANCE OF 
8ABBATH.t 



THE 



From the time of the Revolution thei^ 
has been an increasing tendency to coiii- 
pel a rigorous observance of tlie Sabbath^ 
until, in- the present dajs, it begins to 
•avour strongly of puritan bigotry and in- 
tolerance. Deeply as we respect the mo- 
tivea of the aood and ploas men who would 
restrict the bulk of the people fi'om all re- 
creations, however mnocent, on the only 
day when the^ can enjoy them, we still 
preAofiie to think that they may push tlvis 
austerity too far. If oar aniverial Father 
and Creator dcl^hts, as hiB twqoestiooably 



t From Smith*! fuiifil; Games, and Amuse- 
ukents. V 
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EABLY RlSmarr-^'lXLPACE MY PORrMANTEAU.'' 



mast do^ in the bappinessof his cr«aturep, . 
nvliat caube inpre acck'ptable to him tbao 
the siglitof those isDoeent enjoyments in 
"which they may indulge . after the pt*r- . 
formance of fmbiic worship i— what de^o- . 
tiou so pare and ardent as the .harnil«*ss > 
exhilaration of a cratefni lieart ? i <' Cheer- . 
folness/' says Additon, <* is the best hymn 
to thn divinity." Even Dr. WatU admits 
that .'* religion never was designed to 
make our pleasures ie«s :"tand ir this be. 
trae, why. should we objec^f, after perform- 
ance of Uiei stated worship, to any^recrea- 
tioa, any amusement whatever, provided, 
always, that it be of an nnobjeetionable. 
nature? lt4Ahigh time, even fur the sake 
of religion herself, to shake off those phari-. 
saical austerities which, in the minds of 
the vulgar, tend to associate her with 
gloom, sadness, mortification, and ttmui^ 
The great demoralisation of the age has 
not imfrrquently been attributed' to Sab- 
bath-breaking, in which offence are in-> 
eluded the after-churdi water-parties of 
the poor ^ooped-«ip Londoners,/ who, on 
this only xlay of relaxation, crowd to Kieli- 
Mond to walk in the meadows, and admire 
the beautiful scenery. Surely this is a 
lamentable* miotake! An^bitual disregard 
of>it8 enjomed observancrs, and a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath by dissolute indul- 
|;ences, may doubtless lead to all sorts of 
immorality and vice } but such profanation 
is not the prevailing characteristic of tl.e 
lower classes in England. On the con* 
trary, there is, perhaps, no country in the 
world where the Sunday is in general more 
rigorously observed; and, uufortiinaiely, 
there are few w4ia stand so low in the scale 
of morality, when compared with other 
nations. For. many centuries the Sabbath 
afternoon vras appropriated, in our coun- 
try, to all sor^i of sports 9nd pastimes, as it 
stdl continues to be throughout the greater 
part of modern Christendom. If we weigh 
present England, «s to morality, crimes, 
»itd misdemeapors, eitber mith her former 
•el44>r her modern neighbours, shall we 
.^nd tliat the severity and gloom of her 
'febbaths have afforded, a# increased se- 
-ourity against crime? Alas! we fear not. 
.14 ay there not even be a suspicion that by 
.denying, opeii and innocent re^realions to 
the. people on Iheir sole holyday, we hav^ 
driven tiiem into alehouses «nd ptber co- 
vert haunts uf vice, and thus aid^d the d^ 
moraliaaticu we ^ere seejiiug to prcv^n^? 
Upon t)ds question we decide nothing ; but 
it is oriie that deserves the most serious con- 
sidemtion. Xet all the rel^ious services 
of tlie sabbath be duly atieivded ; but let 
. ii» pot violatf the cheerfpl. sanctity of i|s 
spirit, eitlier by an excess of rigour or of 
liot. He who, instead of observing its 
ordinances, habiuially abandons himself 



to proiigi^e indulgences, ia a. iTabbatb'' 
bteaker;. »o is he who dedicates the 
Lord^s day to the worship of his own. 
narrow notions, fot this i« self-idolatry «. 
who saddens it by misery and morosenesi^; 
for tbis^ii ingratitude tow^irdM heaven; 
who embitters it with bigotry and iutole- 
rance, for tbis is nncharitableuess towards , 
Ids feliow-creatureH. ,. 



EARLY RISING:— « TLL PACK 
MY PORTMANtEAU."> 



I HAD the- ple^Hirf of spending the las^ 
Chri^ntas holidays verytagrerably»with the. 
family of the Nurrington*s» at Bristol. 
Having an appointment of som^ impurt-| 
ance, for the eightli of January, in Lon* 
don, 1 had settled that my vinit should 
teiniiuate on Twelfth-night. On the morn^ 
ing of that fertive occasion, 1 li^d not yet 
lyrsolved on any particular ^ode of con- 
veyance to town; when, walking along 
Broad'Street, my attention wa<i brought to 
t|je subject by the various coach-adverti&e- 
nients which were posted on the walU^ 
The ** Highflyer** annoimced its departure 
%t tliree in tlie fif|ernoon— *a rational lu>ur ; 
the ** Magnet'? at ten in the morning— 
fomewh^t pf t^e earliest;, whiUi ih^ 
1* JVonder" w§s advertised to start every 
morning at five .precisely !!!— a glaring im^ 
possibility. We know, that in onr enter-r 
prising.cpnptry, adventures 9re sometime^ 
undertalieny ip the spirit of competition^ 
which are entirely out of the commoii 
course of thipgs : thus, one man will sell ^ 
bottle of blacking for nine-pence, witl^ 
jtbe charitable intention of ruining hi^ 
neighbour (so think the worthy public) 
who^ has the audacity to charge his ut a 
shillbg — the intrinsic value of the com- 
modity being, in either case« a fraction 
less tli^n live farthings. Such a manoeu- 
vre, however, is tolerable; but the at^ 
tempt to ruin a respectable vehicle, pro- 
fessing to set out on its journey at the re- 
putable hour of three in the afternoQUt.by 
pretending to start a coach at five o xlock 
.iQ the morning, was an imposition *Vto- 
leralile" only m Dogberry's sense of the 
word*— it was ** not to be endured.*! And 
then, the downright absurdity of the un- 
dertaking !j—for admitting that the pro- 
prietors might prevail on some poor idi(|t 
. to act as ^oacomau, m here were they to 
entrap a doaen mad people for passengeis^? 
, We often experience an irresistible ini- 

t From tlic N«w MoDllily Magaiine— Np* ^XXt. 
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pnlt^io interfere, hi stfnie fnattei'/ nhnply ' 
Deennse it iinppens to be no bnMiiifsa olf* 
oar's ; am) the case in question b<>iii|^, • 
dearly, no «ffair of mine, I resoivetl to 
inqtiire into it. I went into ttie coacU- 
offiee; expecting to be told, in answer to 
my very first qne^ion, tlrat the advertise- 
ment was allngetlier a rune de guerre. 

««So, Sir," said i to the book-keeper, 
'* yon start a coach, to London, at 6ve in 
the momini; ?*' 

" Yes, Sir," replied lie— and with the 
most perfect mmchalaneel 

** Yon understand me? At Jke f- 

in the morning?" rejoined I, with ail 
emphasis sufficiently' exprensive of doubt. 
, ** Yes, Sir; five to a minute — twoniita- 
ntes later yoiril lose yonr place." 

This exceeded all my notions of human 
impudence.. It was evident I bad hrre 
an extraordinary mine to work, so i^ 
d^teraiiHed upon digging into it a few 
fttthooM deeper. 

^* And would yoU| now, venture to 600!^ 
a place for me ?" 

'* Let yon know, directly, Sir. (Hand 
down the Wonder Lunnna-book, there.') 
When for. Sir r 

1 stood aghast at the fellow's coolnesa. 
*-•> To-morrow." 

'' Full ontside, Sir; just one place 
vacant,- tn." 

The- very word, "outside," 'briaginf 
forcibly to my mind the idea of ten or a. 
dozen shivering creatures being induced, 
by- any possible means, to perch tliem- 
selves on the top of • coach, on a dark, 
dull, dingy, drissling morning in Januar]^ 
ronfirmed me in my belief that the whole 
affair was, what is vulgarly called, a 
f take-in.' . 

. VSo yon M*i/i venture then to hook a 
place forme?'* 
' •' Yes^^ir, if yon please." 

" And, perhaps, yoa will go so far as to 
receive half ray fare ?" 
- ** If you please, Sir,— -one-ponnd*two.'* 

*< Well, you are an extraordinary per- 
^n! Perhaps, now — pray be attentive 
'— perliaps, now, yon will carry on the 
■Ihiiig so far as to receive the whole V 

♦' if you please,8ir— — tworpound^four,'' 
' I paid liim the money ; observing, at 
the same time, and iu a tone calcnlated 
to impress his imagination with a vivid 
•picture of attorneys, connftel, judge, and 
jury,*^** You shall hear fom me again." 

*< If yon please, Sir ;• to morrow morn- 
ing, at live pM]icltte/«— start to a nriirate, 
Sir, — thaok'ee. Sir — good morning. Sir." 
And this be uttered without a blush. 

'* To what expedients,'' thought I, as 
.J left the office, ** will men resort, for the 
purpose of injuring . their . neighbours* 



Here is one who expofvet himself to the< 
consequences of an action at law, or, at' 
least to the expense of sending^ie to town,* 
id a chaise and four, at a reasKiiiable hour 
of the day ; and all for so paltry an ad-' 
vantage as that of preventing my paying 
a trifling sum to a rival pr^pftetor ; — and,** 
on the prepoaterous pretence, too, of 
sending me dff at live in the niomiUg!'* ^ 
The first person I met was my friend,' 
Mark Nor rington, and— — ^ 

Eveh now, thon^ months have since 
rolled over my bead, I shudder at the^ 
necollection oi the ag«nles I snfferrd;' 
wlien «s«ired by hfm of the frightful fiict,> 
thnt I had, really «nd truly, engaged my 
self to travel in a coach, whicb^- really and 
tmly, fKd start at ^y^ ii the morning. But 
as the novel-wviters of the good ok! Mi-' 
nerva school used, in similar eases, to iay, 
— *^ in pity to my sympathising ready's* 
feeHngs, 1 must dra^ the mysterious veil ^ 
oi concealment ;over my, oh! too acbte 
Bufferings i" These, I must ovin, were,' 
in no little decree, aggravated by the 
mannerof my friend. Mark, as a sort 'of 
foil to his many ei^cellent qualities, Ifaa^ 
one terrible failing : it is a knack of laugh-' 
ing at one*s misfortunes ; or, to use liiif 
own palliating phrase, he has a habit of 
looking at the ridiculous side Qi things. 
Ridiculous I Heavens ! as if any one p6s<* 
sessing a spark of humanity could perceive 
any thing to excite his mirth in the cir- 
cumstance of a^ fellow-oreature's being 
forced out of his bed at such an hour T 
After exhibiting many contortions of th^ 
mouth, produced by a decent desire 'to 
maintain a gravity suitable to tlie occa- 
sion; he, at lengtli, burst into a loud laugh \ 
and exclaiming (with a want of feeling I 
shall never entirely forget) *< Well , I 
wish you joy of yonr journey ; yo« mils< hi 
UP af /oirr /" away he went. 

I have oAen thought that my feelings^ 
for the whole of that distressing afternoon, 
must have' been very Hke those of a person 
«boiit to go, for the first time, up in. a bal- 
loon. I returned to Keeves*s hotel. Col- 
lege-green, where I was lodging. *< III 
fiack my portmanteau" (the contents of 
which were scattered about in the drawers, 
on ttie Ubles, and on the chairs) • •* that 
•will be so much gained on the enemy," 
thought I ; but on looking at my watch. I 
found I had barely time to dress for din- 
ner; the Norringtons^ with wlioin I was 
engaged, being pmictoal people. '* No 
matter ; I'll pack it to-night." 'Twas well 
1 came to that determination : for the in. 
stant 1 entered the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Norrington rang the bell, and just said to 
the servant who appeared at its summons, 
^ Dinner ;" a dissyllal|ie which, when so 
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uttered , timed, and aceompan^dy U ja po. 
lite kiut that the dipner liat not been iui*. 
proved by your late arrital. 

Before twelve o'clock, I left a pleasant 
circle, revelling in all tbc deli^t^ of 
Twelfth-cake, pam-loo, king-and-qneeo, 
and forfeits, to pack my portmanteau. 

The individual who,, at ibia time, m> ably 
filled the important office of '* Boots," at 
the hotel, was a character. Be It remem- 
bered that, in his youth, be bad been dis- 
charged frpm his place for omitting to call 
a gentleman, who was to go by one of tbe^ 
i|iorning-coacbe4, and who, thereby, missed, 
his journey. This misfortune made a laat^ 
ing impression on the intelligent mind of 
Mr. Boots. 

'* Boots," said I, m a mournful tone, 
<5 you must call me at four o'clock.'!. 

« Do *ee want to get up, cur ^^ inquired 
be, with a broad Somersetshire twan^. - 

'* ^arU it, indeed ! no; but I must.*' .- 

" Well,zur, I'll cffW'eei but will 'ee get 
VP whep I do carl ?* V . 

** Why^ to be sure I will." 

>' That be all very weU to zay ovemi|[ht^ 
«nr ; but it b^an't at, all the zame tiling 
when fnamen do come. .1 know that of 
old, lur. Qemm^ doaa't like it, zur^ 
\» hen the time do come, that I tell 'ee.'* . 

** Liks it ! who imagines they should ?'* 
, ** WeU, sur, if yon be aa aure to get n|r 
as I be to carl 'ee, you'll, not know what 
two minutes arttr vore means in your bed* 
Sure as ever clock strikes, J*ll have 'ee ont« 
dang'd if I doau't! Goiekl wight, zur;** 
imd tifUi Boot*. 

<* And now Til pack my portmanteau." . 
. It was a bitter cold night, and my bed- 
room fire had gone out* Ei^cept the msb- 
^ndle, in a pierced tin box, 1 had nothlag 
to cheer the gloom of a very large apartt 
mept,— the walls of whicb» (now dotted 
all over by the melancholy rays of the 
rush-light, as they struggled tliroagh the 
boles of the box,) were of dark-browa 
wainscot,— -but one selitary wax taper. 
There lay coats, trowsers, linen, books, 
papers, dressing material, in dire confu^ 
fion, about the room. . In despair I sat me 
flown at the foot of the bed, and conteau 
plated the chaos around me. My energies 
were paralyzed by the scene. Ilad it been 
togaitt a kingdom I could, aat have thrown 
f glove into the portmanteau ; so, resolvi- 
iug to defer the packing till the morrow^I 
gotiatobed. . 

My ahimbers were fitfal-^distarbed. 
lioTfible dreamt assailed me. Series of 
watches, each pauiting to the hour of 
jrovR, passed slowly before meT-theo^ 
time-pie^ces, dial» of .a larger siae,^— and, at 
last, enormoiia steeple-clocks, all pointing 
ta jfovfti f euR> WQMiA. <* A change ctime 



o'er the spirit of my dream/* and eadl^sa* 
processiona of watclimeu moved along, 
each mournfully dmning in my ears, '* Pa»t 
four o*clock.*' At length I was attacked 
by night-iuare. Methought.I wanan hour- 
gtasfr--old Father Time bestrode me—he 
pressed me witli unendurable weight— 
fearfuUy and threateningly did he wave, 
bis scythe above my liead--he grumed at 
me^ struck three blows, audible blows, 
with the handle of his scythe, on my breast, 
stooped his huge head, and shrieked in 
my ear 

** Vore o'clodc, sur ; I zay it be vore 
o'clock.'^ 

«' Well, I hear you." 

'< But I doan*t hear you. Vore o'clock, 
zur." - .1 

« Very well, irery well, that Ml do." 

*<Beggin,yonrpardon9 bntit.woan'tdo, 
flur. 'Ke amst get ap— past vore, zur.*' 

*' Tlie devil take you« will yoa " 

*' If you please, zur; but 'ee most get 
ap. It be a good deal past vore— no use 
for 'ee to grumble, zur ; nobody do like 
gettin* up at vore '<:lock, as can help it ; 
but 'ee tosM 1 to carl 'ee, and it bcan't my- 
duty to go till I hear 'ee stirrin' about the 
room." Good deal past vara, *tis I.assare 
'ee, snr.*'-^And here he thundered away 
at the door;; nor did he cease knocking 
till I was fairly up, and had shown mycalf 
in order to satisfy him of the fact. -*' That 
!ll do, znr ; 'ee toald I to carl 'ee, and I 
liope I ha' carld *ee |HropeHy." 

I lit my taper at the rash-liglit. On 
opening a window-ahatter I was regaled 
with the sight of a fog, which London it- 
self, OA one of its nMMt perfect November 
days, • could scarcely . Imve ■ eaeelled. A 
dirty, drizzling rain was falling. My heart 
sank within me* It- was now. twenty . 
minutes past four. I was master of at 
more tlian forty disposable minutes, and, 
la tliat brief space, what had I not to do! 
The duties of the toilet were indispensfe 
able— the partmaateaa aiatl be packed — 
and, ma as fast as I might, I could not get 
to the coadipoffice in km thaa tern minotea. 
Hot water was a loaory not to be pro^ 
cored : at th^t Tillainoas hoar not a Ihs- 
man betag in the boase (aor, do i firmly 
believe, in the, aniverae entire), had risen 
—my anfortmiate self, and my com- 
paaioB ia wretehcdaess, poor Boots, ea^ 
cepted. The water ia the jag was froaea ; 
but, by dint of hammering upon it with 
the handle oi the poker, I saceeeded ia 
entieiag out about as much as would hava 
fiUed A tea-eap. Two towels, which Jiad 
been left wet ja the room, were standing 
on a chair bolt upright, as stiff as the 
poker Itself, which yan might, almost as 
easily, have bcDU:^ Tlie toatb^bmsha 
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were riYetted to the glass, of which (in 
my haste to diseogai^e them from their 
strong bold), they carried away a fragment ; 
the soap was cemented to the di&h; my 
shaving-brush was a mass of ice. In shape 
more appalling discomfort had never 8^« 
peared on earUi. I approached tlie look- 
ing.glass. Even had all the materials for. 
the operation been tolerably thawed, it 
was impossible to use a raxor by such 
a li^ht.— " Who's there r 

'* Kow, if 'ee please^ znr; no time to 
lose ; only twenty- vive minutes to vive.*' 

I lost my self-possession— I have often 
wondered t/uU morning did not unsettle 
my mind ! 

There was no time for the performance 
of any thing like a comfortable toiiet. I 
resolved therefore to defer it altogether till 
tlie coach should stop to breakfast. *' I'll 
pack my portmanteau ; that musf be done." 
In went whatever happene<l to come first 
to. hand. In my haste, I had thrust in, 
among&t my- own things, one of mine host's 
frozen towels* Every thing must come 
out. again.— '* Who's ther&?' 

•* Now, lur ; 'ee'll be too late, snr V 

'* Coming P*— Every thing was now 
gatitered together— tlie portmanteau would 
nat lock. No matter, it must be content 
to travel to town in a deBhahille. of straps. 
Where were my boots! In my hnrry* I 
had packed away both pair. It was im- 
possible to travd to London, on such a 
day, in slippers. Again was every thing 
to be undone. 

*^ Kow^ ijir, coach be going." 

The most unpleasant part of. the cere* 
mony of banging (scarcely excepting the 
closing act) most be the hourly notice 
l^ven to the culprit, of the exact length of 
time be haa yet to live. Could any cir** 
cnmstance.have added much to the mise« 
riea of my situation, most assuredly it 
would have been t^iose unfeeling re-» 
minders. *' l*m eomiog," groaned 1 ; *' I 
have only to pnll on my boots." They 
were both left-footed \ Then must I open 
the rascally portmanteau again* 

" What in the name of the — — do 
you want now !" 

" Coach be gone, please, sur.** 

'' Gone 1 .Is. there a chance of my over- 
taking itr 

'' Blesa . 'ee I noa, wx^ nut as Jem 
Robbins do droive. He be now vive mile 
off by now." 

*" Yon are cerUhi of that !" 

" I warrant 'ee, Eur." . . 

At this assurance I felt a throb of joy, 
which was almost a compensation for all 
my sofferings past. ** lioots," said I, 
*^ you are a kiud*hearted creature, and 
I will give you an additional half-crown. 



Let the house be kept perfectly quiet, and 
desire the chambermaid to call me -*-*'* 

** At what o'clock, zur ? ' 

'* This day three months at the 
earliest." 



HENRY EROUOHAM.f 



There is no place in which eminent 
lawyers are accnstomed to appear which 
was not occasionally the scene of Mr. 
Brougham's professional labours. I have 
seen him plead in the House of Lords- 
ad tlie Privy Conncil — in ttie Court of 
Ofaancery — ^in all the common-law courts^ 
and before the lunacy commissioners as- 
sembled, in the Oray's-inn Coffee-house;, 
indeed, the laat of these places was that in 
which his last great professional effort waa 
made. It was in the case of Mr. Davis, 
the city tea-dealer, who would now pro- 
bably be a lunatic according to law, but 
for Uie extraordinary power displayed in 
his behalf by hi« counsel, Mr. Brougham. 
But the peculiar professional home of the 
snbject of onr- sketch was the Court of 
King's Bench. Tliere might he be found 
at an early hour every moniing during 
term-time, and, with brief intervals^ 
throughout the whole of the day, with no 
very remarkable share of businet^s, but 
waiting upon hia- torn to address the 
jndgea, and no doubt revolving in hta 
miiul many things of higher import than 
those contained in his brief. Mr. Brougbani 
was at all timea accustomed to speak with 
pride of his profession, even when he lield 
only a subordinate rank in it ; but I cow* 
fess I have felt: it to. be a mortifying sub- 
ject of contemplation, when at the very 
moment that the wliole country was. ring- 
ing with his name, I have seen him sitting 
in bis stuff gown behind the bar, or rising 
up to be foUed by adversaries more skilful 
tlian himself in the minute learning and 
subtleties of the law, yet so far inferior to 
him in general knowledge, in intellect, and 
in eloquence, that language affords na 
term whereby to make the comparison. 
Certainly all his adversaries were not of 
this stamp-* there was no humiliation in 
seeing even Brougham vanquished by the 
serious logic of Mr. Pollock, or his ar«ru. 
ments good-humonredly overset by the 
ingenuity and extensive knowledge of lua 
friend, Mr. Alderson. T*>eJ"«*/? Xe^n^-^ 
ipg, slow but sure, of Mr. Tyndal.^made 
him a respectable adver»ary,^and the 
acute knowledge of Mr. Jaroes Parke wa» 
something to grapple with ; but other men 

t Ibid/ ' 
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have I l^eti eqitallsr 8ncces»fal aTnin^t' 
Air. Brougham, as incapable of appre^ 
riattnu the force' of his reiHoning' upon the 
fkcU of the case, as a blind man rs^ of c )h- 
sidering the various tints of the rainbow. * 
It is, however^ time to sa^F something of 
Mr. Brongham*s personal appearance and 
manner;! If, reader, yon had chanced any 
morning daring term to have walked into 
the Court of Ring^s Bench, you w.onld pro-. 
Bably hilve perceived, near to one of the 
extremities of the king's connsel's' seat, a 
barrister with his brief before him, at 
tvhich he now and then cast a rapid glance, 
as if a tlionght had suddenly struck him 
I'especting some point of which he wished 
to make him<«elf sure ; and then he would 
appear to relapse again into eager rather 
than profonnd reflection. There was no 
deep quietnde in his repose-^bis position 
was changed frequently, and the nervous 
twitchings of his nose and upper lip 
seemed almost to indicate the emotion 
claused by the forcible suppression of im- 
petnous thought. His face was destitute 
of all pretension to beauty of feature or 
degance of expression; the. forehead 
i^atlier broad, bat not lofty ; the nose long, 
and slightly curved upwards; the npper 
lip long, and the mouth close and firm : 
Ms complexion of a hardy paleness, and 
the visage strongly marked with lines of 
thought : the eyebrow dark and full, over- 
shadowing an eye, ' which, in repose, 
iteemed small and incapable of much ex- 
pression, but In moments of excitement — 
tod they were neither rare nor moderate 
'-flashing forth with such fierce energy as 
I have not seen eqnalled in any other man. 
On the whole, his expression was that of 
a studious man, and a deep and vivid 
tlrinker ; and this was Mr. Brougham, as 
you would presently discover, when some 
atranger in the crowd, as occni red every 
moment, asked, " Which is he ?" If the 
eager butoi ekeitiAt be any satisfaction to a 
reasonable mart, no one bad better reason 
to be pleased than Mr. Brougham. I have 
never heard a speaker more likely to en- 
chain the attention ; there was a Serions 
earnestness in his manner, without any of 
that heavy gravity which sometimes makes 
Aerionsness tedious; his voice was clear, 
his enunciation distinct, beyond that of 
any other man in court, and a continued 
flow and impressiveness in bis language 
gave an interest even to ordinary details, 
of which, in the hands of others,' they 
Vrouldhave been utterly incapable. <He 
was not loud, yet so clear, distinct, and 
forcible in his utterance, that not a word 
vras lost ; evpn his nnder tones hi« '* talk- 
ing aside,*' when he vras addressing the 
Judges or a jury, ^ fell with palpable dis- 



tinctness upon the car; but the distin* 
guishing characteristic of all he Mid was 
its earnest clearness; there whs no nn-< 
evenness, no hesitation, no hurry of wo'rdi, 
no difliculty of expressinn. He seemed as 
if he spoke from an earnest conviction id 
his own mind that he was ri«ht ; and even 
liirhen he was quite wrong, as in points of 
law he very otten was, he discoursed so 
much wHh the -ail* of a man who was qntte 
certain about the matter, that the un-' 
learned in the law were astonished when 
they heard the judges pronounce that -Mt* 
Brougham's legal positions were alto- 
gether untenable. • It was, however, in 
the management of facts before -an inteU 
ligent jury that his abilities as an advo- 
cate shone conspicuously forth.' His' 
extensive knowledge of mankind, and of 
the affairs of life, furnished him with a 
continued store of observation and illns-' 
tlation, while bis matchless facility and 
force of language made every tsircum- 
stance which he tooched upon tell with ten 
times its ordinary weight. His powers of 
eulpgy, and his still greater powers of sair- 
casm, made his comriientaHes upon evi- 
dence singularly efl^ective, and if he coiild 
have condescended to the mtUHtgemeniof 
juries, his assistance would have been in- 
valuable to snitors. But this management, 
this adapting of himself to the prejudice or 
ignorance of the people he had to deal 
tvitb, and thus cajoling them oilt*of a ver- 
dict, was an art which his iihpetnons aiid 
commanding temper could not submit tor 
learn. His address to the Jiirjr was a lec- 
ture npon the case or the evideiice; he 
spoke as one having authority, and^wbose' 
business it Was to teach his anditory, by 
the strongest appeals to their reason, ^the 
way in which they should vidW -the case 
that was before them. His energy always 
rose with the imfiortance of the circum- 
stances upon which he commented, and 
gradually proceeded from the vigorous, 
yet subdued, earnestness with whith he 
dwelt upon simple and ordinary facts, to 
the very higiiest strain of eloquent fervor, 
as Ills topics became more exciting and im- 
portant. Then it was that he was accns- 
tomed to I'lurl forth his tremendous wea- 
pions of sarcasm and invective-^and stand- 
ing in the attitude of St. PanI in the Car-' 
toon, with his arms stretched forth, heav- 
ing forward, as it were,- upon the devoted 
object of his ^ttack the vast volume of his 
wratb,he proved himself by far the greatest 
forensic. orator of his time; and tn*tliat. 
particular department of oratory, the phi- 
lippic, he has probably'not been surpassed 
by any lawyer 'since Cicero. " Many 
English lawyers have been noted for theiir 
powers of acrimonious abase, atoiofig whom 
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Sir Edwafd Coke holds a dislionoiirabic 
pre-eminence; but io the iofty strain of 
vehement indignatiun the subject of our 
sketch stands unrivalled. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that in the perhapt less 
manly, bnt not Ics^ persuasive power of the 
orator, which addresses itself to the kind 
feelings and gentler sympathies of the hu- 
man lieart, Mr. Brougham was found 
wanting. To paint the hideous wrong Of 
tyranny and oppression — to exalt the glory 
of resisting tliem — to scourge meanness and 
criMlty — to overwiielm ignorance and pre- 
sumption with sarcastic scorn, were ta5k8 
Congenial to Mr. Brougham's powers. The 
excellence of knowledge— the nobleness of 
freedom— the stern grandeur of fixed reso- 
lutlon, all these were things which he spoke 
of as a roan who felt them ; but the soft- 
ness of pity— the suhdning power of gen- 
tleness and goodness — the fervency of af- 
f4*ction, and the tenderness of love, either 
fimnd no sympathy with him, or were not 
thonght fit to be made use of in the exer- 
cise of his ai't— 

** Impigcr, iracuDdus, inrxorabilif, ac^r.** 

He seemed to desire to be borne along by 
the torrent of his indignation, and never 
aiopj>ed for a moment to watch by Uie 
fountains of human tears. 

We can scarcely remember alt the avo- 
cations connected with the public to which 
this extraordinary man has devoted his 
time ;— we mi^ht point to him addressing 
the studeuts ot the Glasgow University, or 
the Council of the London Uiiivcr»ify,— 
we mi«ht speak of his moniing<» atihe So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, and his evenings at the Mechanics* 
Institnte, bearing all before him with the 
sway of superior energy and ability, 
wliich no one had courage enoui^h to dis- 
pntCi — we might show him talkins, with 
resistless power, of the value of freedom, 
at the very place where he maintained a 
practical despotism, for the furtherance of 
{lis own will, and thedi^patdi of buiiness ; 
bnt for those matters we have not room, 
and must beg to conduct our readers at 
once to the House of Commons, in which, 
far the last three years of his life as a com- 
moner, Mr. Brougham had no rival who 
could stand a moment's comparison with 
him. He was acciMtomed to take his seat 
near the Speaker's end of the principal 
opposition bench, clad in old and ill made 
garments of black, his arms folded, his 
hat pulled down over his eyes, as if it were 
bis object to represent deep and dark re- 
flection, as well as the borough of Wincliel- 
sea. This was the place to see Henry 
Brougham in hit glory. As a lawyer he 
was surrounded by m^n superior to him- 

Vol. Vr, 2 H 



self; but here, these very men shrank into 
nothingness, when lie rose to the dignity 
of the first man in tlio moit imporUnt 
deliberative assembly in tlie world. Tlioiigh 
no'nian was lesx pompons, he still seemed 
to have a perfect sense of the importance 
of his situation, and iii th6 commrncement 
of tlie evening, ere the debate warmed him' 
into violence, there ^iras a calm and serious 
seventy in his aspect, which bespoke a 
stem sense of power, waiting the time for^ 
its exertion. Brougham is particularly 
happy in hi^ voice ; it is so clear, so sns-' 
ceptible of modulation, and so much in liir 
power, that wlien he makes use of a pa-' 
rentliesis, which is a favourite figure with 
him, it is as distinctly marked by the alter- 
ation of tone as it could be in writing. T 
know not whether it might not be in some 
measure owing to the silent attention 
which commonly prevailed in the House 
when he rose even to ask a qoestioii $ 
but it was rare that a single syllable he 
said was lost, althoiigh spoken withoikt 
any elevation of voice, the enunciatioif 
was so distinct and unhesitating, and 
every sentence leisurely though not slowly 
uttered. His accent is, I think, -peculiar 
to himself; it undoubtedly has something 
Scotch in it ; but tliongh I have heard all 
conditions of men speak, from Aberdeen 
to Annanda*e, from Cprnwall to Cumber* 
land, and from Belfast to Bantray Bayi 
I have not heard a similar accent. Some- 
times he would start up with sudden fiercei- 
ness, and pour out at once the vials of 
his bitterness ; bnt, in general, he wrought 
himself up to the paroxysm of fury, in 
which he too frequently indulged, com- 
mencing his speech cautiously and im- 
pressively, with a most copious, unbroken', 
and nervous flow of words ( ever earnest, 
and idiomatic in his expressions, and wind- 
ing his way out of the most involved sent 
tences, with curious correctness and cUar. 
nes3 of meaning ; then warming by degreed, 
and when his passions were all roused- hi 
ilie force of his own awakened recollec- 
tions, and the impetuosity of debate, ruslv- 
ing into those nuwise and unjust expres- 
sions, which, in the days of Flnnket anlfl 
Canning, brought down ca.Htigation from 
men who were Capable of adimnistering jt 
even to snph a man as Qrortgham ; but 
when the Honse of Peers took one Of 
them, and inexorable death swept a«^ay 
the other, Brougham was left without a 
rival with whom there wa^ a possibility of 
a fitrce en:ouuter. Genius may trample 
upon, but cannot contend with dullness. 

There was no subject nor class of sub. 
jerts, to which Mr. Brougham confined 
his attention. Nothing thai coneerm-d 
the aifairt of mankind did he consider- 
foreign to himself, and it was most marvel- 
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I0118, thskitl>poii..9i|ch a variety of bubjects 
as he diseimsed, he coold speak with so 
mncli eff<^t». and so much show of inform- 
ation. That Mr. Bronxhani is profoundly 
and accuraliely .versed in any one subject 
of liumau inqiiiiry, po one who has studied 
iiim carefully will be apt to deoide, — that. 
^ery few .men's knowledge extends over 
so i>reat a .^nrface, and that no man of 
the present day is gifted with such ability 
for making a power-fttl use of fiach kno«%- 
iedfit as be possesAes, all who are ac-. 
quainted with public men and public 
affairs wiU .be disposed to admit ; aii>l if a 
list were given ot the topics on which he 
has ' Riade. leogthent-d and elaborate 
speeches, it would fill us with astonishment 
to think, that even in a series of years a 
mas could Iwve combined, with the neces- 
sary attention to the duties of a labouring 
profesfioQy (Bven a tran&ient stndy of so 
many, and such exteusive vubjects. Let 
its contemplate, for example, hii speech on 
|he Reform of the Law in April iQtSf 
ifrhtohy although connected with his pro- 
fessional studies, although hasty and short* 
sighted in many of its views, although de« 
fective 19 many respects, as, whether 
through modesty or conviction I know not, 
lie admitted it to be ; yet how wonderful 
i}. IS, that without any separation from his 
ordinary exertions in the Courts and in 
VarHaroent, he should have got up, even 
at he did, a subject of such vast extent^ 
Haw admirable .it is, to , observe the pa-* 
tient industry, the long and wearisome 
attention witli which he waded thruugli 
details, that occupied him for upwards of 
MX hours in communicating to the House, 
and tlren to mark the loftineKS ofgeuius 
displayed in his peroration, which is un- 
doubtedly one of .the finest things in the 
English language, lie has been arciis- 
toraed to take paarticular pains witii his 
.peroratiqns, and 1. shall quote Uie prin- 
cipal part of this one, partly as a splendid 
•xample of his powers, and partly because 
the, remarks it contains respedling the 
p^ossessttoir of office ar^ considered with 
relation to his present position, rather 
eurions^ 

".Whether I Irave the support of the 
Ministers or no, to the House 1 look, with 
-confident expectation, that it will con- 
trol them, and assist me. If I go too 
far, checking my progress ; if too fast, 
^abating my speed; but heartily and 
Jioueiitly helping me in the best and 
greatest work which the hand of the law- 
giver can urtdcrtake. The course is clear 
.before usj the race is glorious to run. 
You have the power of sending your name 
do«vu through all times, illu!>trated by 
deeds of higher fame and more ui.eful uii- 
porty than ever were done within these 



walls. You saw the greatest warrior ol^ 
tlie age— the conqueror of Italyrr-tlife . 
humbkrof Germany — the terror of the 
North — ^account all his matchless victories 4 
poor,, compared with the triumph yon are 
now in a condition to win, — saw him ron-, 
temn the fickleness of fortune, while^\ 
despite of her, be could pronounce ' 
his memorable boast — ' I shall go down 
to posterity with the code in my 
hand,' You have vaUqiiished him in the 
field; strive now to rival liim in the 
sacred arts of peace. Outstrip him at a 
lawgiver, whom in arms yon overcame I 
The glories of the regency will be eclipsed 
by the more solid and enduring splendour 
of the reign. .The praise, which fawniu^ 
courtiers feigned for our Edwards and 
Harryy, Justtnians of tlieir day, will l|^ the^ 
just tribute of the wise and the good to 
that monarch under whose sway so mighty 
a work shall be accompliiched. Of a truth, 
sceptres are most chiefly to be envied for 
that I hey bestow the power of thns coo* 
queriuf!, and ruling thns. It was the boa^t 
of Au:.'ustu8-rit formed part of the lustre 
in which the perfidies of liis earlie* years 
were lost---that he found Rome of brick, 
arid' If ft it of marble, a prais^ not uh^ 
worthy a great prince, and to which the 
present reign is not without claims. Bii| 
liow iuurh nobler will be our sovereign*! 
boast, when he shall have it to say, that 
he found law dear, and lefl it clieap-^ 
found it a sealed book, left it a living 
letter — found it the patrimony of the rich; 
Ijeft it the inhtiritanec of the poor — found it 
the two-edged sword of craft and oppres- 
sion, left it the staff of honesty, aud tlie 
shield of innocence. To me, much reflect? 
iug on these things, it iias always fteemed 
a wortUier hononr to be the instrument of 
making you bestir yourselves in this higli 
matter, than to enjoy all that office can 
bestow— ufiice, of which tlie patronage 
would be an irksome incumbrance, th^ 
emoluments superfluous to one who had 
rather with the rest of his industriuiM 
fellow-citixens make his own hands mi- 
nister to bis own wants; aud as for the 
power supposed to follow it, I have lived 
half a century, and I Irave seen that power 
and place may be severed. But one poweir 
1 do prize, that of being the advocate 
of my countrymen here, aud their fellows- 
labourer elsewhere, in those things wbicli 
concern the best interests of mankind. 
That power I know full' well no govern- 
ment can |[ive—- no change can take 
away." 

Let tire reader stretch his imegin'ation 
to conceive a manner of delivery to the n|i 
most extent of possibility, energetiq, 
earnest, and appropriate to this noble 
piece of coiupQsuiuni and be will yet fall 
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pbort of (he manner in which it wax actu- 
ally delivered. I'he coinpositi<iii in no 
doubt in tlie liighest degree atiidied aud 
elaborate, for the fiio»t part it is liiie au 
nduiirable irau»lation of a Koinan ciaHsic ; 
hut ytdl there i« no needlcts declamation, 
it all comes home to business, and it is 
ever happdy mixed with some familiar 
topics to make it level to the general 
niiderstanding of the House of Commons, 
which else might have taken it for the re* 
citatioD of some school exercise which 
they could not take the pains to re- 
member. 

We sliall not follow Mr. Brougham to 
the woolsack^ with Lord Brougham, this 
slight sketch has* nothing to do. But it 
would be unpardonable to pass over with* 
out a passmg tribute of applause, his 
labours tu the glorious cause of education 
and mental improvemeol. To his match* 
krss energy, to his daring conception, and 
determined perseverance, is . this great 
Cause most signally indebted. The angry 
disputes of politics will perish, and be 
forgotten ! the voice of the orator will be 
beard no more; and the thoiibaods of 
liearts that beat with the inspiration of 
Ills eloquence, will he aiill as. the turf be^ 
peath which they sleep ; bnt even then, 
ivill onr children, and our chidren's chil- 
dren, be taftting of that mighty tide of 
knowledge, which Brougham has done so 
ranch to set in motion, and myriads of in- 
f tructrd men will venerate his name. When 
we thiuk of these things, we forget the 
fierce and. intemperate politician ; we re« 
member only the man to whom intellectual 
ability is the snrest passport for attention, 
who, while he is all scorn to dunces, liow« 
ever high their station, is all humility to 
knowledge, however lowely may be the 
garb that clothes it. 



THE EPITAPH OF 1830» 



HtBB tie, although shorn of their nys, 
In th« femily.T«altof old Timt, 
' Three hoodred nnd •izty--fiv« dnys 
Of folly, pride, glor j, and crime, 
ou may monra aer weir mlaeriea atilU 



Tou may i 

You may dance o-er metr 
You may lanab, yoa mny weep, as you will— 

' ■ • ien-H apaied-aad-T' — • ' - • 



You may dance o*eff their deeoJate bier ; 
/ weep, as you wi 
£ightccii-ira|Mhed-«Bd.Tbirty lies here ! 



It brought as tome good on its wmgs, 

Mvcfa ill has it taken away : 
For it Kave as the best of a^-kings, 

And darkened the conqueror'* day. 
It nnnowed CorrapMon's dominion. 

And crttMh*d Arwtocracy^B atarch, 
Onvenerre to that riant. Opinion, 

Mad spuircd up old Mind on bis oourch; 



It drew a new line for coart-morelt, 

Liiit liajids on I lie pensioner'a treasnre. 
And told uiH^we'll crown it with lanrels-^ 

Refurm i:i a cabinet measure. 
It bnMigrht, tu the joy of each varlrt, 

Itoili aifles of a C4«t into i»lay ; 
For it ^(^lllp«d off tlie faded' old Sraileti 

And lurued tbe cuurt^livery Uiey I 

It wt u] I the fycopbants sii^hing, 

And lau:'ht them to blu4i auU l^iok iJiy i 
It made, tbou'srh unfitte<l fur dyiUif, 

Pr0h pudor/ a m>ircbionesd dy. 
How iiuiiy it found looking hi{r, 

Till it {ilucked uut tbe tealheia they wore! 
Ou the wotilsack it placea such a Wiiij; 

As lind a«*«r gpraced tbe woolsack bciure*. 

It broup;bt Captain Swing in a flitme. 

With iii« wild game ot frigbt ttfunr cO«t r 

While, kkilled'in-a diffei^kt ^me, 
Suigeou LKtng played a ruliber<*and ftis't. 

It Kraifieu Hunt in hi^ thbst 
To sit a« a patriot member ; 

And it bDught'us hack April the Firxt, 
^ When we thought it tbe iNintb of Nuvraljer. 

And oh ! it made freedom the fa«liion 

In Frahce-^wbo oin ne'er luive iou mti'cli,' 
And who put all the re»t iu a puaton-^ 

Ttie Huaaians, Poica, Belgiaui.and Dutch 1 
Let this be tbe end of itsatory i . 

May the yeaur that now brcakii o'er ita toiub 
Have a irleam or two more of ita glory, 

A slwde or two lesa ot iia gloom I 
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A* CROWD of morning vinton v^as cfol- 
lected in a front drawing-room of one of 
Dr. Parr*t friends^ of which 1 made one. 
In a remote back drawing>room was heard, 
at intervals,- the clamorous laugh of. Dr. 
Samuel Parr, then recently arrived from 
the country npon a visit to his London 
friend. The miscellaneous company as- 
sembled were speedily apprised vAo was 
the owner of that obntreperous laugh — so 
monstrously beyond the key of good' so* 
ciety ; it trannpired, al^o, who it was that 

Erovoked the laugh ; it was the v^ry ^ele-* 
rated Bohm Smith. And/ as a hope was 
expressed that one or botli of these gentle* 
men might soon appear amongst ils, most 
of the company lingered in the reasonable 
expectation of seeing Dr. Sam'— ^e our- 
selves, on the slender chance of Sjp^ing Mr. 
Bobus. Many of our junior reatl^rs^ who 
cannot count back for beyohd the year 
in question, (1 81 «>, are likely to be much 
at a loss for the parti<5olar kind of cele. 
brity, which illustrated' a nam« so little 
known to fame in tliese present days, as 
this of Bobus Smith. We interrupt, 
therefore, our little anecdotes of Dr. Parr, 
with the slightest outline of Mr. Smith's 

t Fiom Blick«ood*s MagtshM.-'Ko. CLXXV. 
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Atoi7 and his pretemions. Bobns, thcn^ 
(who drew his nickname, we conjt'cture, 
thongli the o was pronounced lonK, from 
Fiibscr.bing theabreviated form of 8ohu9^ 
for his full name Hoheriu8)—n. brother of 
the Rev. Syduey Smith, who now reposes 
from his jovial labouri>, in the Edinburgh 
Review, upon the bosom of some hixu- 
rious English Archdeaconry^ — had first 
hrouKht hiniself into ^reat notice at Cam- 
bridge by varions specimens of Latin 
verse, in tlte Archaic style of Lncretiiis. 
These we have sought lor in vain ; and, 
indeed, it appears from a letter of Mr. 
Smith's to Dr. Parr, that the author him- 
self has retained i^o copies. These Latin 
verses, however, were but bagatelles of 
sport. Mr. SmiUi's serious efforts were 
directed to loftier objects. We had been 
toldy as #arly as 1806, ( how truly we can- 
not say), that Mr. Bobns had publicly 
avowed his determination of first creat- 
ing an ample fortune in India, and then 
returning home to seize the post of Prime 
Minister, as it were, by storm ; not that 
he ' could be supposed ignorant, how in- 
dispenaible it is in ordinary cases,, that 
good. for tui^p, as well as splendid connec- 
tions, should conrur with commanding 
t ilents, to such a result. But a condition, 
which, for other men might be a sine qui 
non, of our own yonlhfid4experience as for 
himself he ventured to waive, in the au- 
dacity, said our informant, of conscious 
intellectual supremacy. So at least the 
<tory went. And for some years, those 
who had heard it continued to throw anxi- 
ous gazes towards the Eastern climes, 
.which detained Her destined premier from 
Jiluiiland. At length came 4 letter fn>m 
Mr. Bobus, snving, " I'm coming." The 
^irtuiie was made $ so much, at least, of 
X\w Cambridge menace had been fiulfilled ; 
.ami in due time B< bus ai rived. He took 
ihe necessary steps for prosecuting the 
.self-created mission ; lie caused himself 
jlo be returned to parliament for some 
close borough : he took his seat ; on a 
.fitting occai'ion he prepared to utter his 
4iiaiden oration ; for that purpose be 
raised himself bolt-upright upon his pins : 
all the world was bushed and on tiptoe 
.when it was known that Bobus was on his 
legs: yon might have heard a pin drop. 
«At this cJ'itical moment of his life, upon 
which, as it turned out, all his vast clond- 
built fabrics of ambition were suspended, 
when, if ever, he was called upon to rally, 
and converge all his energies, suddenly 
bis , preeence of mind forsook him : lie 
faltered:, rudder .and. compass slipped 
piway from him : and-Trohi Castor and 
Pollux !-r-Bobus foundered! nor, from 
that day to this, has he been heard of in 
tlMf courts of ambitipf). . This catastrophe 



Iwd orrnrred some time before the pre- • 
seot occasion; and an event which had 
entirely extinguished the world*s interent 
iu Mr. Bobns Smith had more than dmibled 
ours. At length tiie door opened ; whirli 
refaits us from our digression into ttie 
high-road of our theme; for not Mr. 
Bobus Smith, but 4>r. Pair entered. 

Nobody announced hmi ; and we were 
left to collect his name from his dress and 
bis conversation. Hence it happened, 
that for some time we were disposed ta 
question ourselves whether this might not 
be Mr. Bobus even, (little as it could 
he supposed to resemble him), rather than 
Dr. Parr, so mucti did he contradict all 
our rational preconceptions. ** A man,*' 
said we, *' who has insulted people so 
outrageously, ought not to have done this 
in single reliance upon his professional 
protections ; a brave man^ and a man of 
honour, would here have carried about 
with him, in his manner and deportment, 
some such language as this — * Do not 
think that I shelter myself under my gown 
from the natural consequences of tlie 
affronts I offer; mortal combat* I am 
forbidden, sir, as a Chribtian minister, ^o 
engage in; but, as I find it impossible to 
refrain from occasional license of tongue, 
I am very .willing to tight a few rouiids> 
in a ting, with any gentleman who fancies 
himself ill-used.*" Let ns not be mis-^ 
understood ; we do not contend that Dr. 
Parr should often, or regularly, have 
offered this species of satisfaetion. But 
we do insist upon it— that no man should 
have given the very highest sort of pro* 
vocation so wantonly as Dr. Parr is 
recoided to have done, unless con* 
scions that, in a last extremity, he was 
ready,, like a. brave man, to undertake 
a short turn-up, in a* private room, with 
any person whatsoever whom he had 
insulted past endurance. A doctor, 
who had so often tempted a cudgelling, 
ought himself to have had some ability 
to cudgel ; considerations such as these^ 
and the doctor's undeniable reputation 
(granted even by his most admiring bio- 
graphers) as a sanguinary fiagellator, 
throughout his long career of pedagogue, 
had prepared us — nay, entitled us— to ex- 
pect in Dr. iParr a huge carcass of-tiian, 
fourteen stone at the least. Even- his 
style, pursy, and bloated, and his scqtii* 
pedalian words, all warranted tl»e siame 
conclusion. Hence, then, our sHvfirise, 
and the perplexity we liav^^ 'recorded, 
when tire door opened, and a little man, 
in a buz wig, cut his way tlirough the 
company^ and made for a fatUewl standing 
opposite to the fire. Into this he loung-ed^ 
and then forthwith, without preface or 
apology, began 4o open his talk upon ns 
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Here aro9e a tiew'marvel and a greater. 
W v«e had been scandalized at Dr. Parr*8 
H'ant of tliewes and hulk, conditions so 
iiuliopensable for fuarting the part of 
Sam Johnson, much moie, and with better 
reason, were we now petrified with his 
voice, ntterance, gestures, and demean- 
our. Conceive, reader, by wayof coanter- 
Joise to the finef enunciation of Dr. 
obnsoD, an infantine lisp— the worst «• 
ever heard— r-fiom the lips of a man above 
^xty, and accompanied with all sorts of 
^diculous grimmaces and kittle stage ges* 
licuIatioQS. As he sat in his chair, turn- 
ing alternately to the ripht and to the left, 
that he might dispense his edification in 
equal proportions ainon^st us, he seemed 
the very image of a httle French gossiping 
abb^. 

Yet all that we have mentioned, was, 
and seemed to be, a trifle by comparison 
yrith the infinite pettiness of his matter. 
Nothing did be otter but little shreds of 
calnminons tattle — the most ineffably silly 
frivolous of all that was then circulating 
ill the Whig salons of London against the 
regent. He began preci»ely in these words : 
** Oh! I shall tell you*' (laying a. stress 
^pan the word shall, which still further 
aided the resemblance to a Frenchman) 
•* a *»to-hee" (iispinely for story) •* about 
Uie Pince Thegent*' (such was his. nearest 
approximation to Prince Regent), ** Oh, 
the Pince Thegent— the Pince Thegent— 
what a sad, sad man he has turned out 1 
But you shall bear, Oh ! what a Pince ! 
what a Thegent ! — wliat a sad Pince The- 
gent !*' And so the old babbler went some- 
times wringing bis little hands in lament- 
ation, sometimes flourishing them with 
French grimaces and shrugs of sbonlders, 
sometimes expanding and contracting his 
fingers like a fan. Af>er an bonr's twaddle 
of the lowest and most scandalous de« 
sciiption, suddenly he rose and hopped 
out of the .room, exclaiming all the way, 
** Oh! what a Pince, oh, what a Thegent 
— did any body ever hear of snob a sad 
Pince — such a sad Tht>gent— such a sad, 
sad Pince Thegent? Oh, what a Pince," 
.&c., da capo. 

Not without indignation did we exclaim 
to onrselves, on this winding op of the 
scene, ** And so that then, that lisping 
shinder-monger, and retailer of petty 
fcandal and gossip, fit rather for washer- 
women over their tea, than for scholars 
and statesmen, is the champion whom hit 
party propound as the. adequate antago* 

nist of Samuel Johnson I Fangh !" 

Dr. Parr's person was at once coarse, 
and in some degree mean; for his too 

t Boswell has recorded the remarkably distind 
«ud elegant articttiation and iutonatioo of Johc- 
•oil's ):iuKli8b. . 



friendly biographers have repeatedly de- 
scribed his personal appearance in flatter- 
ing terms, and more than once have ex- 
pressly characterised it as ** dignified ;*' 
which it wa.H n»f, according to any possi- 
ble standard of dignity, but far otherwise ; 
and it is a good iiifereiii-e from such a 
misstatement to others of more conse- 

Jmence. His person was poor ; and hi<* 
eatnres were those of a clown — coane 
and ignoble, with an air, at the (»ame time, 
of drollery, that did not sit well upon age, 
or the gravity of his profession. Upon 
one feature, indeed. Dr. Parr valued him- 
self exceedingly ; this was his eye : he 
fancied that it was peculip.rly searching 
and significant : he conceited, even, that 
it frightened people ; and had a particu. 
lar form of words for expressing the se- 
vere nse of this baiiilisk function. <<.l 
injlieted my eye npon him,*' was his phrase 
in such cases.f But the thing was all a 
mistake — bis eye could be borne very 
well : there was no mischief in it. Doubt- 
less, when a nervous gentleman, in a 
pulpit, who was generally the subject of 
these inflictions, saw a comical looking 
old man, from below, levelling one eye* at 
him, with as knowing an expression as he 
could throw into it — mere perplexity as to 
tlie motive and proper construction of so 
nn«easonable a personality might flutter 
his spirits ; and to the vain, misjudging 
operator below, might distort this equivo- 
cal confuNon, arising ont of blank ig- 
norance of his meanine, into the langnage 
of a conscious and confessing culprit. Ex- 
planations, in the nature of the thing, 
would be of rare occurrence '; for some 
would not condescend to complain; and 
others wonld feel that the insult, unless it 
was for the intention, had scarcely body 
enough and tangible shape to challenc^ 
inquiry. They would anticipate, that the 
salne man, who, in so solemn a situation 
as that between a congregation and their 
pastor, could offer such an affront, would 
be apt to throw a fresh ridicule upon the 
complaint itself, by saying — ** Fix my eye 
npon you, did I? Why, that^s all my eye 
with a vengeance. Look at yoit, did I ? 
Well, sir, a cat may look at a king." 
This said in a tone of sneer : and then, 
with sneer and stmt at once, ** I trusty 
sir — ^hnmbly, 1 take leave to suppose, sir, 
that Dr. Parr is not so obscure a person, 
not so wholly unknown in this sublunary 
world, but be may have license to look 

X Lord Welletley has l>een chargred wiili a foible 
of the same kind \ daw truly, we know not More 
than one perwo of credit assured us, si»nie stx-aiid. 
twenty yeaisaeo, that at his Irvees, when ^>vernor- 
^neral of India, he was j|{rrati6rd, as by u df licaie 
strolie of homage, upon occasionally serins: people 
throw their eyes to the ground-dazzled, as it weie, 
by the effiilgcut lustre of Ai«. 
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even at as great a man as tite Reverend 
Mr. 80 and so." And tbos tUe worthy 
doctor would persevere in his tnUtakt*, 
that he carried about with him, in his very 
homely collection of features, an organ of 
singular power and effect for detecting 
bidden guilt. 

All his biographers record the nncon- 
trollable ill temper and basfy violence of 
Dr. Parr witliin his domestic circle. And 
one anecdote, illustrating his interoper. 
ance, we can add ourselves. On one oc- 
casion, rising up from table, in the middle 
of a 6erce discnssion with Mrs. Parr, he 
took a carving knife, and applying it to a 
portrait of that lady hanging npon the 
wall, he drew it sharply across thejngular, 
and cut the throat of the picture /rom-ear 
to ear, thus murdering her in eflisy. 

Dr. Parr was a Whig in politics. On 
Mr. Pitt and the. rot %iho joined in sns- 
pending the liabeas Corpus Act, Dr. Parr 
wa>* wont to ejaculate Ma pa«tural benedic* 
tion in the following after-dinn»'r toast-^ 
*\Qui susitenderunt, iuspendcmlur f* iknd 
afterwards, upon occasion of the »\x hills 
provoked by the tnnuilts at Manchester, 
Gia^^aw, &C., his fatlierly hlfs^^ing was 
daily uttered in this little fondling sentiv 
nii'nt^-T-<< Bills for the throats of those 
who framed the bids !*' 



MtSERS.f 



^DENTIN Mastis, the blacksmith of Ant- 
werp, painted a picture, whidi he trailed 
•* The Misers." He wan wrong in the 
designation, and inapprehensive of the 
topic. His figures are not the fignres of 
misers, but of comfortable cosy old souts^ 
partners in a flourisliing co|icern. They 
are excellent accountants, and you see that 
they are satisfied with tlie aspect of their 
books. Misers! Why there is nothing, 
miserable abont them-; and, if I recollect 
aright, the door of their room is standing 
ajar while they are making up their ac^ 
counts, and their money is lying loose on 
^he table. People talk abont miners witlb 
put teeming to know any thing of the mat^ 
^er. He is not a miser who collects much 
^oney, counts it carefully, looks at it fre-f 
qnently, and spends it rarely : he is not a 
miser who wears an old coat when he hat 
money enough to buy a new one. A man 
jwho is worth twenty ^onnRud ponnds,and 
gets five per cent, tor his money, and 
s{)euds it, enjoys a th tnsand a year ; but 
he who keeps twenty thousand pounds in 

t From the Atlas.— No. CCXLIT. 



bags, and loves the sie^t of his goM, imd 
feasts his eyes with gazing at it, and his 
fingers with handling it, enjoys twenty 
thousand a year. Let the onlearned reader, 
if such there be, know tliat miser is a Latin 
word, signifying miserable : it is, therefore, 
a contradiction in terms. to call a man a 
miser who is not only not miserable, but 
decidedly happy in dohig and being Uiat 
for which he is called a miser. Old 
Elweswas a happy man, notwithstanding 
his elongated visage, his attenuated frame, 
and his non-enjoyment of revelry and 
noise gaiety. He was not miserable 
when, from his saving care of money, the 
roof of his house admitted the rain, bnt 
was exceedingly happy in his reply to a- 
visitor, who said, ** Mr. Elwes, the roof 
of your house is in a sad condition, the- 
rain absolutely came npon my bed, and I 
was forced to push it up to the farther end 
of the room to get it out of the wet. ** Ay, 
ay,*' said the old gentleman, '* that is a 
nice snug corner in wet weather." 

The true «id real miser is be who nol 
only has nb enjoyment of his money, but 
who finds and feels money to be a source 
of pain; who feels in eifery payment a 
pang ttiat penetrates his inmost « soul ; 
whoite money quits his purse as reluctantly 
as a three-pronged tooth parts from its 
bony and agonized socket } who is alway» 
meditating some plan of saving expense, 
and is as constantly thwarted in his 
schemes ; who is really miserable because 
he has not the courage to be what the 
world calls a miser; who endeavours to 
be generous, bnt has not the heart to be 
really so ; who at • the sight of a begga^ 
sickens with a sadness, miscalled -synv* 
pathy, and pities his own pocket more 
than his neighbour's, poverty ; who bays 
every thing as cheaply as he can, and 
then^ after all, has the pleasure of cnrsing 
bis siars that he has paid sixpence more 
than was absolutely necessary. Your ge* 
nuine mjder has often a very good coat tor 
his back, and may even dwelUn a water.* 
proof house ; but he has haggled with his 
tailor till he has. lost his temper, and he 
fidgets bis very life out to see the glosa 
departing from the broadcloth ; and wheo' 
be pays his rent, he writhes, like a baby 
with a blister on^ its back at the 'thought 
that another house in the same street is let 
for b4. a year less ttian his. He is a great 
bargain-hunter, and, of course, is often 
bit ; he buys advertised wine, and smacka 
liis tips over Cape. He has not the spirit 
to spend money, nor the courage to hoard 
itk He will buy, but it is all trash that he 
buys. He will be^ charitable in his^ way, 
but it is in a little way ; he praises the 
Mendicity Society^ and reads MttUhus oi^ 
population. He is continnally getting iii« 
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!• terapes witli haekner-cdachinen and 
watermen. He calli a coach on a rainy 
day, and still, be is wet tiirongh in ' 
order to make a good bargain with the 
coachman. Uiiring the whole extent 
and duration of bis ride, he is calcalating 
bow much it will coat him, and when he 
has paid his fare he wishes he could have 
his money back again and disgorge his 
ride. He cannot forgive himself for spend-^ 
iug a needless sixpence r he repents of 
the extravagance withaa mnch contrition 
as a man wito has committed a moral 
enormity ; he would almost .inflict a pe- 
iiauce on himself and scourge his own. 
shiuilders for hi» folly. He cannot bear to 
be cheated of a farthing. So be says, but 
he means that he never parts with a far- 
thins but with reluctance. He has no 
notion of bnyiug golden opinions. He 
1ms some little regard, however, to opi- 
nion, aud wishes to have it without buy- 
ing; if, however, it must be bought, he. 
witi endeavour lo buy it as cheaply as 
P'tMible. He has an eye to quantity, not 
qtiality. He has abhorrence of all public 
aninsetnents which are not accessible 
witliout payment; and if ever driven by 
a strong impulse of cnriosity to visit a 
Uientre, he will spend a whole day in 
liiinting after a free admission, and if, 
alter all, he must pay for admittance, he 
wilHiaye as much as he can for his money» 
and sit^to llie last dregs of a drowsy farce, 
tlioogh^hefbeas weary as a horse, as sick 
as a dog, and as sleepy as a cat. What- 
ever be hax bonglit and paid tor, he will 
use and consume, however much against 
the grain. If be has hired a stupid novel, 
^e will read it tliroughout ; if he has paid 
a faie in a stage-coach, he will ride in it 
as far as it will carry him ; if he has taken 
lodgings at a watering-place, he will stay 
till the last moment, let the weather be 
as bleak as December; if he has sub- 
scribed to a cold batbi be will have his 
quantum of dips at the risk of his life ; if 
he be a member of a dub, he will read 
every newspaper; and if he sees and hates 
hfmself in thi» portrait, he will peruse it 
to the end because he has a right to do 
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JIfamiiehatka Hospiialiiy. — When the 
KamhChatdale is in a peculiarly hospitable 
Luiiiour, or is aukious to conciliate a ffl- 
ioM-couotryman, whose hostility he dreadt», 



he heats his snbterraneoni dwelling until 
the temperature becomes almost iiast eu« 
durance : then, undressing both his guest 
and himself, he sets a profuse supply of 
food before him, and, during the regale, 
takes special care that the beat be in no- 
wise slackened. Succumbing nnder the 
double assault of roasting and gonrmand- 
izing, the visitor at length avows that na- 
ture can no longer withstand eitlier the 
one or the other t '* mine host*' is ad- 
mitted to have done all that the most 
punctilious civility can exact; and he 
then proceeds to lev^ a contribntion on 
bis hononred guest ni retaliation of the 
hospitable greetiiig which he has enjoyed. 
Kotzebue*i Lusi f^ofoge, 

New~Yewr*8 Preaenti.-^Pixa were aceept- 
able new year's gifts, in the time of Eliza- 
beth, to the ladies, as substitutes fur the 
wooden skewers, which they used till the 
end of the fifteenth century. Instead of 
this present they sometimes received a 
composition in money, whence the allow- 
ance for their separate use is still termed 
* pin-money'. To the credit of the kindly 
and amiable feelings of tlie French, they 
bear the palm from all other nations in 
the extent and costliness of their new 
year's gifts. It has been estimated that 
the amount expended upon bon-bont and 
sweetmeats alone, for presents on New 
Year's Day in Paris, exceeds vO,OOOl. 
sterling; while the sale" of jewellery and 
fancy articles in the first week in the year 
is computed at one-'fonrth of the sale 
during the twelve months. It is by no 
means uucommon for a Parisian of 8000 
or 10,000 franes a-year to make presents 
on New Year's Day which cost him a 
fifteenth part of his income. At aq 
early hour of the morning this interchange 
of visits and bon^bom is already in Aill 
activity, the nearest relations being first 
visited, until tlie furthest in blood and tlieir 
friends and acquaintances have alt had 
their calls. A dinner is given by some 
member of the family to all the rest, and 
the evening concludes, like Christmas Day, 
with cards, dancing, or other amusement^'. 
In London, New Year's Day is not ob^ 
served by any public festivity; the only 
open, demonstration of ^oy fs the ringing of 
merry pealB from th^ belfiies of the nume- 
rous steeples, late on the eve of the old 
year, until after the chimes of the clock 
have sounded its last hour.^5/iit//t'4 Ft^ 
HvaU, 

The EiirUk Shepherd's Swg of Donald 
Jlf*D<»Ra/d.— Donald M*Donald I place 
first, nut on account of any fntrlnsic merit 
that it possesses — for there it ranks rather 
low, bnt merely because it was my first 
song, and exceedingly popular when it 
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first appeared. I wrote it wlicii a bare- 
footed lail, lierdin:{ lambs on the Black- 
hofiffe Heights, i:i iitier indignation at the 
threatened invasion from France. But 
after it had' run through the three kiii^- 
dom«, like fire set to heatiier, for t«»n or 
twelve year*, no one ever knew or in- 
quired who was the antiior. [He hears in 
a theatre a sinuer snbstitntey a last verse 
of his own fur the original one.] It took 
exceedingly well, and was three times 
encored ; and there was I sitting in the 
gallery, applandtng as much as any body. 
My vanity prompted me to tell a jolly 
Yorkshire mannfactarer that night, that I 
was the autlior of tlie song. He laughed 
excessively at my assumption, and told 
the landlady that he took me for a half- 
crazed Scots pedlar. Another anecdote 
concerning this song I may mention ; and 
I do It with no little pride, as it is a proof 
of the popularity of Donald M'Donald 
among a class, to inspire whom with de- 
votion to the cause of tlieir country was 
at the time a matter of not little conse- 
quence. Happening, upon one occasion 
to be in a wood in Dumfries-shire, through 
which wood the high-road passed, I heard 
a voice singing ; and a turn of the road 
soon brought in sight a soldier, who seemed 
to be either travelling home upon fur- 
longhf or returning to his regiment. When 
the singer approached neareri I distin- 
guished the notes of ray own song of 
Donald McDonald, As the lad pro- 
ceeded with his song, be got more and 
more into the spirit of the thing, and 
on coming to the end, 

* An* up wi' the bonny blue bonaet. 
The kilt an' the feather an' a' !* 

in the height of bis enthusiasm, hehoi$ted 
his cap on the end of his staff, and danced 
it about triumphantly. I stood emcoiiced 
behind a tree, and heard and saw all with- 
out b^ing observed.— 7%e EUriek Shep- 
herd's Commentary to his Songs. 

Mistakes of Actors in the bent of their 
Talents. -One of the oddities of theatrical 
lite is that all the leading actors originally 
mistook their talents.. John Kemble began 
in comedy, and the delusion lasted with 
him lonzer than with most of them ; for, 
to his dying day, he thought he could 
flourish in Chailes Surface. Jones, the 
gayest of actors, and whose absence from 
the stage has left it sombre, began in 
the most formal tragedy ; Liston played 
Othellos and Julius Caesars ; and Fawcett 
is recorded as having began with Romeo 
— a character which, when we recollect 
Fawcett*s granite physiognomy, must have 
been one of the miracles of love-making 
Monthly Mag&zine, 



Unchangeable C/>t/tiine. — The Asiatic?^ 
people never change the fashion of their 
dress. From <»iie generation to an- 
other, the same forms, folds, decoratiouH, 
and colours, descend unvaried. Tiiey 
never laugh at their grandmothers, and 
are totally inapprehensive of the humour 
of quizzing an old square-toes. I'Hey 
have a notion of a by-gone age, and they 
partake of the anivefsal feeling of vene- 
ration for the wisdom and virtue of the 
good old times, but it is altogether a 
moral and not a formal notion. They have 
no peculiarly quaint form in which to 
dress out ancient virtue. They have no 
picturesque recollection of highrcrowncd 
hats, or tiowing perriwitss, or tamboured 
waistcoats, or high-heeled shoes, or head- 
dresses gazing the moon. The father of 
the faithful wore precisely the same kind 
of tnrbau and vest as are now worn by the 
gayest dandy of a mussulman.— ^m(M; 
Journal. 

Additions to the British Fauna. — It is not 
generally known that the three distinct 
species of three-spined sticblebachs, have 
have been constantly confounded undtr 
the name of gasterosleui aculeatusof Lin- 
naeus. Mr. Yarell has fished all three 
species up in the Thames, near W«olwiah. 
They are distinguished by the distribution 
of the scales, which in the first extend 
throughont the whole length of the side. 
In the second they reach no farther bark* 
wards than the line of the vent ; and lastly , 
in the third species, the lateral scales ex- 
tend no farther than the rays of the pec- 
toral fins. 

Greek Priests. — I was one day speaking 
to a Greek gentleman respecting the de- 
ficiency of their priest's education. *• To 
show you/' said he, '< tlie estimation in 
which they are held, ** I will relate to 
you a story current among the people. 
* There was a merry fellow once who, 
wishing to expose the ignorance of the 
priests, led an ass up to the bishop, and 
respectfully begiced that he would confer 
ordination upon him.' — * Out upon you !' 
said the bishop in a rage, * how dare yon 
insult tiie mysteries of our holy religion 
by such a proposal ? — away with you V 
The man turned round, and was leading 
the beast away, when the bishop perceived 
a purse full of gold hanging to his tail. 
" Stop, friend,' he cried out, * I was 
wrong ; bring your animal back ; for, 
although only an a&s in front, 1 see that 
he will make an excellent priest behind.' " 
Trant's Travels. 
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1»N THE EXISTENCE OF A CON- 

jTiaiEJSTAT THE SOUTH POLEjt 

in a lettbr to the xing, bt 

charles puvnb sillery. 

Sire; 
Columbus was led, by the reaBonings of 
liis own great niiod, to conclude that there 
existed another contineut opposite, and 
balancing that of the old world. And 
although he was much ridiculed for his 
sappofition, he maintaiiied his noble the- 
ory wiib a steady and zealous enthii- 
iiasni. Columbas stands rooted to the 
pedestal of imiuortality as an everlasting 
jnemorial of the genius, the perseverance, 
and the intelligence of man. Time may 
ruin kingdoms, and moulder mountains to 
ihe dnst< — death may sweep away its mil- 
lions, and the grave devour its never- 
failing harveAts— bnt the naoie of Co- 
iwnbtts shall be honoured 

•* *THi the {(rent f-1olM i^fleIf, 
Jknd all Uisi it iotuibiu, ebati diasulve !'* 

Astronomers teach ns, that every glim- 
meriiig star that we behold in the canopy 
of heaven is a world burdened with ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Man believes tins, 
and tain would look into those worlds 
..which roll so far beyond his power of ever 
visiting. Bnt let him took to Columbus, 
and turn to his own world ; hidden trea- 
sures lie here ; '* let him seek and he shall 
find** — let him reason with himseTf, and 
perhaps his theory will lead to as as- 
'tonishing a discovery as did the snppo- 
'sitions and perseverance of the indefati- 
gable Cohimbos. 

I cannot conclude these introduc- 
tory observations withont one other re- 
*mark. Behold the man whom the world 
designates a " Hero'* — an Alexander or a 
Bonaparte — the man whose deeds are 
written in letters of blood— whose world 
is surrounded by an ocean of tears, and 
an atmosphere of sighs — the hero ! the 
murderer ! J — the man who robs thonsands 
•\>f mothers of their partners and cbHdren; 
is he not n^reat? — ^is he not glorious ?^s 
he not mighty?— is he not immortal? — 
Yes! But he, who, without the horrors 
«0f infernal war — without the siglis arid 
tears of tens of thonsand^^wilhout blood- 
.shed— discovers a new world, with which 
.we can have intercourse, and sympathy, 
.and feltow-feeliog, it a far greater-* 
^far more glorious— far mightier, and far 

f T>ettfr to the King on the Existence of a Con- 
tinebt at the SiuUi Pqlet By Charles Doyiue 
8illery, Esq., late of the Hon. Ea»t India Coinpaiiy's 
{Sea Serviee. author of •* Vallery/* ** Eldied uf 
Brin." *^ Easay on the Creation of the Universe/* 
&c. he. Edinliur{;h, 1830. Unpublished. 
. ^t **One murder nrnkcs a vUlaio—mtllloas a 
befo!"'— i/i/Afi»p Forteus. 

Vol. VI. 3 I 



more deserving of immortality. I dwell 
thus on the glory of Columbos, becaOse i 
would emulate him ; I woidd bold him np 
as a model, an example, tmd a .pattern to 
myself; and I pant for the power to imi- 
tate such au example, to prove my en- 
thusiasm, and to benefit my country. - 
. To enter now upon my snbjeet ; f may 
remark, in the 6rst place, that ail navi- 
gators have observed, in southern lati- 
tudes, icebergs floating very far to the 
nortliward. The southern hemisphere has 
always been represented as being much 
colder than the northeni i« the same lati- 
tudes. There is implanted in the human 
breast a lazy, passive indolence, wliieb 
inclines most men rather to believe wliat 
otliers have believed before them, than to 
exert their own judgmcntj and differ front 
the prcjadices and opinions of Ihe worlds 
whether those opitiions be true or false. 
And thus has the sonthern liemispbere 
been represented as the coldest quarter of 
the globe, and thus has the southern 
ocean been represented as a field ot* ten 
witltin the latitude of seventy-five deg. 
I have only to reply to this (i speak 
^om experience) that the antarctio 
ocean is, in reality, not one degree coldar 
than the arctic in the same laiitudes. I 
grant that South America is so ; but ita 
elevation alone, setting aside aH otlier rea« 
sons, fif winds, &c., accounts for tlus lati- 
tude being much colder there than the > 
aame in Mo rope ; Ihe latitudes at sea havn 
nothing to do with those on siiore— af h», 
the extreme cold In both Itititndea is 
alike. 

Secondly. As for the southern oeean 
being one immense desert field of iee, as 
was formerly believed, it has been very 
sati>factorily proved, by a recent voyager, 
(Captain Weddcl) to be quite the reverses 
After passing through an extensive barrier 
of ice-islands, about fifty miles broad, 
rcoramencing in the latitude of sixty -eight 
deg., he actually reached the bi^ lati- 
tude of seventy-four degrees fifteen mtaalsa 
south. Here, ufUh very 'clear weatker^ he 
«ni« astonished to find, tkat not a siagle pteos 
of /ietd^ce, and tmly four iee-islundSf wtrt in 
sight, even as far as tits eye could reajsh/rom 
the nuist^head. The state of the ocean in' 
this high southern latitude mnst excite 
consideraliie wonuer in the roinda of men 
of geographical inquiry, who, since the 
nnsncccssful attempt of Captain Cook to 
advance beyond this seventy-first degree, 
Jiave. considereii these regions as impenn- 
trabicf 

t As this port of tlie ocean is not kaown to have 
been before visited, and b:is l^en considered hither- 
to as unnavigable, Captain Wed«lel judg;ed proper 
to confer upon it the name of ** The Sea of Georg* 
the Fourth," in honour of ourlatsgraciwussovtfeiga. 
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Ad open ocean, without any obstruc- 
tion! no fields of ice, nor shoaM, nor 
rocks! unfathomable! undiscovered! nn- 
conceived ! Oh ! what might have been 
the reward of a little perseverance? Had 
Captain Weddel but proceeded, how mif^ht 
he have been crowned with success ! how 
have returned to a fame and an immor- 
tality like tiiat of Columbus ! But he did 
not persevere ; the latenesis of the season, 
and other concnrrent circumstances, com- 
i>elled him to take advantage of a strong 
southerly wind to return homewards, 
ifevertheless, he rctiirucd to ihform us^, 
that a boundless ocean rolls at the Soutii 
Pole, unspotted by an ice-berp, unruffled 
by a shoal !— and he has had his reward. 

• Thirdly. On considering when a globe 
18 set in motion, constantly revolving round 
two points — the poles — I know that any 
detached and floating masses would have 
a natural tendency to approach the 
equator (where, had the earth but thirteen 
times its present velocity, they would fly 
off in a tangent from the world altogether). 
I therefore concluded, for many years 
before it was verified, 'that these masses 
of ice, beini; detathed from the land, 
uroold ^ ^6 ve*gradually towards the equa- 
tor, forming a broad ring, or zone, at 
some distance from the pole, and> that 
when the ice got into more northern lati>- 
tndes, the heat of the sun would melt it'; 
this is now ascertained to be the fact*; 
and by this means the continent may be 
cleared of its mighty mountains of ice. 

' Fourthly. The icebergs are often seen 
covered with earth ! ! What can be more 
|:onyineing than this? 'And moss and 
-grass have been observed upon tlicm^- 
|hi9^ I should almost deem satisfactory ! 
. Fifthly. The ice is fresh, and seems to 
have been frozen from the water of rivers; 

• Sixthly. Birds of many vaiieties have 
been seen in those southern latitudes. 

• Seventhly. It is well known that the 
largest masses of ice arc formed iu shujlow 
•water; »'•'•< -. f . <■ . ■ 

And, lastly. As the poles are depressed, 
or rather the equatorial regions elevated, 
•by the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, it is most natural aud plrilosophical 
to conclude, that the land at the poles, 
«veu should it be very level, and totally 
iree fvom mountains, muHt, in a great mea- 
sure, be left dry ; While the ocean at the 
eqiiat6r nuist 'be exceedingly deep. This 
I once cotyeetw^d ; <but experience taught 
me the truth of it-i-the-deep on the equator 
is nnfulhvmahU, 

Whence come all the islands of ice that 
float from the south ^ole?* is it not from 
shallow water? How come those icebergs 
to b.e perfectly fresh ? Is it not- from great 
rii'ei'si . W those rivers exist, mountains 



roust give them birth ^ How is it that the 
ice is in detached masses? They ^ohkl 
nevef- be severed from a mighty djtej^ ami 
desert ti^td ; is it not because they are 
broken uff from the land, or brought down 
by rivers and tides? Whence come all 
the birds that are met with in dioKe re- 
gions ? Have they no resting place ? Da 
they not encircle a continent? Where arr6 
the shores that have nearly covered' kobie 
icebf-rtis with soil and tufts of ipok9 iinti 
grass? Aud since islands have been dis^ 
covered there, is it not nsttural to conclude 
that they aretiot far frbm the main land f 
Yes ! He who giveth life to the ck>d of 
the valley — who supports ten thousand 
animalcules in a drop of water — who* fllla 
the very air we breatlie, and covers every 
leaf of tlie forest and blade of the meadow 
with life, teemuig and invisible to the vn* 
assisted eye of man — created not that 
boundless ocean in vain! Its waste of 
waters was surely made to purify the a^' 
mosphere of afiother continent — its biUows 
to wa.<h other 'shores, with which we thaU 
ye^ become acquainted, aud where the 
Phristian of Caledonia may hear the 
praises of his own Creator poured forth lb 
humble prayer from the lips of bemgs as 
^ure, as holy, and' as intelligent, as evd: 
trod our dear-loved native hills !.' 

I have stated, that it is iny firm belief 
that a gi;eat continent exists in lh<^ aiu 
tarctic regions — I know It — 1 am cerlalu< 
of it^and 1 diall^not rest satisfied till 
some'steps are taken to set the question 
aside for eVer. l' freely offer my owh 
services to my king and tny country, if no 
better can be found ; and 1 would either 
perish in the attempt, or return with k 

PICTUBE OF THE NEW WOBLD. Such atiS 

niy arguments— surhare my conclusions— 
and such is my enthusiasm I . *" 

Charles Doyne Sillery. 



NAPIER THE INVENTOR OF THP 
LOGARITHMSf 



f 



John Napier, often, but erroiieonsly 
caHed Lord Napier, was not a noblemarf, 
but only what would in England be called 
a lord of the manor. Such persons, 
in Scotland, were formeirly designated 
barom minor^s or hsser barons .- and to this 
class the baron of Bradwardlne belonged 
as well as- Napier, who in like manner 
was baron, or, as he himself expresses if, 
*' Peer of Marchistown'* — an old seat of 

f From the Library of EDtertaining Knowledge. 
—Vol. VIII. •' ., . . , *4. 
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tfie* family tti the neiglibonrhood of Edin* 
imricb. H^re, or^ according to other an« 
theri-ties, at Oartness in Stirlingshire (an 
estate which alto lielonged to tlie family), 
Napier was bom, in the year ]550, at 
which time his father, who lived for fifty- 
eiflit years after this, coald not have been 
older than sixteen. In 1562 he entered 
SC 8al#ator's college, St. Andrew's, as 
a|»peirs by the books of the university. 
At this time, of conrse, he was only 
twelve years old; but this was not an nn- 
nsaally early age in those times for eoing 
to the university in Scotland. Many 
entered even younger; and in the nni- 
vortity of Glasgow it was found neces- 
sary to make a law that no student should 
be admitted to the degree of bachelor of 
arts t>eibre the age of fifteen, niiless upon 
good reason appearing to dispense with a 
year in any particular case. 

On leaving college, Napier is under- 
stood to have set out on liis travels, in the 
conrse of which he visited France, Italy, 
and Germany. It is not known when be 
relarned home, but he was probably a 
considerable time abroad, since we hear 
ndtliing farther of him till he was above 
forty years of age. On arriving as^ain in 
hirown country, altliougb he had already 
acquired considerable reputation for abili- 
ties and. learning, and mi;>ht probably 
have entered upon a political career with 
many advantages, he] declined interfering 
in public affairs, and retired to Mercliis- 
ton, with the inteution .of devoting him- 
self exclusively to study. A room in which 
be used to seclude himself for this pur- 
-pose, at the top of the old tower of 
MerchistOB, is still shown. He also re- 
sided occasionally at Oartness, where he 
waJB looked upon b^ the common people, 
we are told, as a wizard — a' common fate 
of learned and studious men, down even 
to an a^e so recent as this, although Na- 
pier's u probably one of the latest 
names that acquired this species of cele- 
brity. As an evidence that his renown 
for more than mortal knowledge was not 
confined to the simple peasantry of Stir- 
lingshire, we may mention that there is 
preserved in the British Museum, a small 
tract, printed in London, of which the 
following is the title : ** 4 Utoody Alma- 
nack, fortelling many certaine predictions 
whiph sliall come to pass this present yeare, 
1647 : with a calculation concerning the 
time of the day of judgment, drawne out 
and^ published by tliat famous astmlogtr, 
the Lord Napier of Mercbiston.'* 

But the tact is, that although Napier 
did not himself profess to be either necro- 
luancer or astrologer, be cannot be alto- 
gether acquitted of pretending to this 
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very insight into futurity which is here at- 
tributed to him. The first publication 
which he gave to the world was an ex- 
position of the revelations, which, ap- 
peared at Edinburgh in 151 S'. The most - 
important proposition which tliis work 
professes to demonstrate is, thtit the end 
of the world is to take pla^e some time 
between the years 1988 and 1*700. It is 
a large and elaborate treatise,' and Is 
garnished occasionally with effusions in 
rhyme, sometimes originaf, atid* some- 
times translated. Among other aids, 
the author presses the ftfmoiis Sibylline 
Oracles into his service, ornanaenting 
them with a metrical version and a com- 
mentary. It appears to hifiVe atti'acted a 
great deal of attention on its first appear- 
ance, and to have retained its popularity 
for a considerable time. 

Napier's mathematical Indies, how- 
ever, probably did more to pi^ccure for 
him the reputation of being a uiagiciaA 
than even these theological lucubrations* 
It was believed, it seems, that he was at- 
tended by a familiar spirit in the shape of 
a large black dOg. ' 

AVe do not know exactly when it was 
that he deserted theology for matheinatica 
— having in this respect taken just the 
opposite course to that followed long after- 
wards by the celebrated Count Sweden- 
borg, who, having been all his previous 
life a mere roan of science, began, when 
between fifty and sixty years of age, to 
see visions of the spiritual world, and to 
converse with angels. Napier is under- 
stood to have devoted his attention in 
subsequent years chiefly to astronomy, a 
science which, recently regenerated by 
Copernicus and Tycho Brane, was then 
every day receiving new illustration from 
the discoveries of Kepler and Galileo. 
The demonstrations, problems, and calcu- 
lations of this science niost commonly 
involve some one or more of tlie cases 
of tiigonometry, or that branch of 
the mathematics which, from certain 
parts, whether sides or angles, of a tri- 
angle being given, teaches how to find 
the others which are onkiiown. On this 
account trigonometry, both plane and 
spherical, engaged much or Napier's 
thoughts ; and he spent a great deal of 
his time in endeavouring to contrive some 
methods by which the operations in both 
might be facilitated. Now these operation^ 
the reader, who may be ignorant of mathe- 
matics, will observe, always proceed by 
geometrical ratios, or proportions. Thus, 
if certain lines be described in or about a 
triangle, one of these lines will bear the 
same geometrical proportion to another, 
as a certain side ot the triangle does to t^ 
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.cert«iii other side. Of the four particnlar, 
thus arranged Ihree niu9t be known, and 
.the fourth will be fonntl by multiplyini; 
together certain two of those known, and 
dlviduig the product by the other. This 
ride, is- derived from the very natnre of 
gey metrical proportion. It will be, per- 
ceived, that it must give occasion, in solv* 
ka% the problems oi trigonometry, to a 
great deal of ^inltiplyiog and dividing— 
opeiatioos^ which, as every body knows 
become very tedious whenever the numbers 
concerned are large ; and they are gene- 
rally so iu astronomical calculations; 
Hence such calculations nsed to exact 
immense tinie a^d labour, and it became 
^most important to discover, if possible, 
ji way Of sliortening them. Napier, as 
we have. said, applied himself assiduonsly 
to this object ; and he was, probably, not 
ihe only person of that age wlioiTe at- 
tention it occupied. He was, however^ 
wndoubtedly the first who succeeded in it 
..which he did most completely by the 
admirable contrivance wliich we are now 
a^Mjt to explain* 

When we say that 1 bears a cer- 
.tak) proportion, ratio, or relation to 9, 
,we may mean any one of two things; 
eiither ttiat 1 is the half of !2, or tliat it is 
lesf than ^ by 1. If the former be what 
JVC mean, we ma)c say that the relhtion in 
j^l^tfi^ is the same as tliat of 2 to 4, or 
of 4 to $•; if the latter, we may s*y that it 
id the saa»e as that of 2 to 3, or of 9 to 4* 
Now ir\ the lormer case we shonld be ex- 
emplifying what is called A geom^ncal\ 
io tlie laUer, what: is called an arithmetical 
ftroportion ; the fbrmer being that which 
K'gards Ihe number of times, or parts of 
times, tlie.one quantity is contained in the 
other ; the latter regarding only the 
.difference between the two quantities^ 
AVe have already stated that the profierty 
of four quantities arranged in geometilral 
piopqrtinit is, that the product of t lie 
"svcond. and third, ditideU by the first^, 
Hlves th« fourth, But when tbur quantities 
■are iu arithutetiral proportion, the sum of 
the second and third, diminished by the 
mtfitructiun of the fii-^t, giveis the fourth. 
Thus, in the geometrical proportion l is 
to 2 as 2 is to 4, if t! be multiplied hy ^^it 
gives 4 ; which divided by i still remaiitl 
4': while in tlte arithmetical proportibn ) 
is to 2 as 2 is to S, if v be added to 2 it 
gives 4; from which if 1 be subtracted, 
there teniaius the fuurih term 3. It th 
plain^ t'.reitfore, that, especially where 
Jhirge nuujhers are concerned, operations 
by arithmetical must be much more en%i\y 
per funded than operations by geumetiical 
proportion ; for in the one case yon have 
«itly to add ahd subtract, while in the 



other yoif hate to go through the (rrratiy 
more laborious processea of mnltipIieatioM 
and divi^ton. 

Now it occnred to Napier, reflectuig 
upon this important distinction, that a 
method of abbreviating the calculation of 
a geometrical proportion might pcrlnps h% 
found, by substituting, ^oo certain fixed 
principles, for its known terras, etiiera in 
ar£<Amf/tra/ proportion, and tlieii findings 
in the quantity which shonld reMilt from 
the addition and subtraction of ttiese last^ 
an indication of that which wonid have 
reimlted from the mnltiplieatfon -and divi^ 
sion of the original figures. It had- been 
remarked before this, by more >han one 
writer, that if the series of nnmlters, l, 2, 
4, 8, &c., tlrat proceed' in geoinetricat 
progression, that is, by a continuation of 
geometrical ratios, vrere placed nnder, or 
alongside of the series 0, i, 2, 3, &r., 
which are in arithmetical progression, the 
addition of any two terms oi' the latter 
serie* would ^ive a sum, ' which wotritl 
stand opposite to a nrnnber in the former 
series indiratirr^ the produf t of the t^o 
terms in that>'erie9, winch corresponded' in 
place to the two in 4he arithrt\etical series 
first taken. Ttnit*, ih the two lines, 
I, 2, 4, 8, 16, $t, 64, 128, 256, 
O, 1, 2, 3. 4, n, 6, 7, 8, 
the first of whidi con>ists of numherritt 
geometrical, andtlie second of mimbers iii 
arithmeticaf progression ; if any two tenhs j 
such as 9 and 4, be taken (Vom the latter, 
their sum 6, in the same line, vi^ill stand 
opposite to 64, in ttife oth^r, which i» ttic* 
product of 4 multiplied by^ 16, tlie two^ 
terms of tho geometrical seHes which 
stand opposite to the 2 and 4 of tlie arlth- 
metical. It is itlso t me, and follows 
directly fVom this, that if any three teniis, 
as, for instaiice, 2, 4, 6, be tak^n in the 
arithmetical seflt», tlw» tmtn of the secomi 
and third, dhninished by the subiraeHori 
of the fir^t, which' makes 8, wtU stand 
opposite to a number (^?56) in the geome- 
trical sericA wliieh is equal to tlie prodnct 
of 16 and. 64 (the opposit^s o# 4 and 6)^ 
divided by 4 (ilie opposite of 2)i 

Were, thert, is, to a certain eittcfnt, ex* 
actly sijch an arransferhent-, or table, as 
Napier w&ntcdc Having any geometrical 
proportion to c^dhliite, tlffe known termi 
of which were to^bte fobnti in the first Iin6 
or its continuation, he could substititte 
for them at om-e, by refertnce to Midi a 
table, the tern^s of au arithmetical (propor- 
tion which, v^rou^ht in the usual shuple 
manner, wotild give bim a ictnult that 
tMHild point out dt* indrtiate the tinknowo 
tiitM of the geometrrcal proportion. But 
nnfOrtunately HiCre Were many numbers 
which did not otcnr in the npper Une at 
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•II, S8 it here appaars. TboS} tiitre were 
■ntto be fonnd m it eitlier 3, or i(, or 6,* 
or 7, or 9, or 10, or any other nnmbers 
indeed except tbe few that happen to 
result from the multiplication of any of its 
terms by «. Between its and the, for 
exannple, there were l f7 nuroberR wiinting,' 
and between tb6 and the next term (512) 
there woald be 95S not to be fonnd. 

We eanttot attempt to explain the me-' 
thods by which Napier's ingemrity »nc- 
eeeded in 6Hin^np these chasms, but roust 
refer the reader for full information npon 
this snl^iect, to the professedly scientific 
works, which treat of the history and 
coMstmctioa of logarithms. Suffice it to 
•ay, that he devised a mode by whirh he 
eoald calculate the proper number to be 
placed in the table over against any num. 
ber whatever, whether integral or frac- 
. tienal. The new nmnericat expressions 
that fband, he called l^arUhms^ a term 
of Greek etymology, which signiBes the 
ratios of nnmlieni; The table, however, 
wifieh he published, in his *< Afrrifioi' 
Iiogarithmornro Canonis Descriptio,** 
which appeared at Edinburgh in ]6l4, 
contained only the logarithms of the sines 
of angles for every degree and minute in 
the quadrant, which shews that he chiefly 
contemplated, by his invention, facilitating 
the calcalations of trigonometry. These 
logarithms differed also from tho»e that 
are now in use, in consequence of Napier 
having chosen, originally, a different geo- 
metrical series fVoni that which has 8ince 
been adopted. He afterwards fixed npon 
the progression, 1, 10, 100, lOOO, &c.,or 
that which results from continued multi- 
plicatioii by 10, and which is the same 
according to which tiie present tables are 
constructed; Tliis improvement, which 
possesses many advantages, had suggested 
itself about the same time to the learned 
Henry Briggs, then Professor of Geonietr^' 
in Gresham College, — one of the persons 
who had the merit of first appreciating 
the value of Napier's invention, and ^ho 
certainly did more than any other to 
spread the knowledge of it, and also to 
contribute to its perfection. Lilly, the 
astrologer, gives us, in his Memoirs, a 
cttrious account of the intercourse between 
Bri^gA and Napier, to which the publica- 
tion of the logarititmic calculus led. *' I 
will aeqnaint you," " he writes, with one 
menicyrable story, related unto me by John 
M^rr, an excellent mathematician and 
geometrician, whom I conceive yon re- 
member, lie was servant to King James 
and Charles the Firxt. At 6rst, uhen the 
Lord Napier, or Marehiston, made public 
hix logarithms, Mr. Briggs, then reader of 
the Astronomy Lectures at Gresham Col. 
lege, in Loodoui was so surprised witli 
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adbiratfon of Hiem, that he cotild'hftve my 
quietness in himself until' lie had seen tliat 
noble person, the LOrd Mttrchiston, whose 
only invention they were; he acquaints 
John Marr herewith, who went into Scot- 
land before Mr, Bricg^, purposely to be 
tltere when these two so learned personsr 
should meet. Mr. Biig^s appoints a ccr-^ 
tain day wlieA to meet at Edmtiorgti ; bat 
failing thereof, the Lord Napier was 
doubtfitl he would not Come. It happened 
one day, as John Marr and the Lord" 
Napier were speaking of Mr. Uriggs ; 
' Ail, John,' said Marchiston, < Mr. Briggr 
will not now come.' At tlie very instanr 
one knocks at tlie gate ; John Marr hasted 
down, and it proved Mr. Briggs, to his 
great contentment. He brings Mr. Briggs 
np into my lord's chamber, wiiere almost' 
one qnarter of an hour was spent, each 
beholding other, almost with admiration, 
before one word was spoke. At last' Mr.' 
Briggs began : * My lord, I have mnferw* 
taken this long journey porposely to see 
your person, and to know liy what engine' 
of wit or ingenuity you came first to thrnk- 
of this most excellent help to astrononty, 
viz. tiie logarithms ; but, my lord, being by* 
you found out, 1 wonder nobody else found' 
it out before, when now known it is so 
easy.' He was nobly entertained by^ the- 
Lord Napier; and every summer after 
that, during the lord's being alive, thia 
venerable man, Mr. Bri^gA, went pur-^ 
posely info Scotland to visit him." 

Napier's discovery was very soon' 
known over Elnrope, and every where 
hailed with admiration by men of science. 
The great Kepler, in particular, honoitred' 
the author by the highest commendation, 
and dedicatfd to him his EphenKerides 
for 1617. This illuntrious astronomer, also, 
some years afterwards, rendered a most 
important service to the new calculus, by 
first demonstrating its principle on purely^ 
geometrical considerations. Napier^i own 
demonstration, it is to be observed, thongh 
exccedinglv ingenious, had failed t<i satisfy 
many of the mathematicians of that age, in* 
consequence Of its proceeding upon the 
supposition of the fiiovement of a point 
along a linc-^a view analoumfs, as has 
been remarked, to that whldi Newton* 
afterwards adopted in the exposition of his 
doctrine of fluxions, but one of which no' 
trace is to be found in the methodli of the 
ancient geometers. 

Napier did not expound the process by 
which he constiuctcd his. logarithms in hi# 
ffrst publication. This appeared only in a 
second work, published at Edinbuii^h in 
I6l9,after the death of the author, by his 
third son, Robert. In this work aho the 
logarithmic tables appeared in the im. 
proWsd forui in wfaich^ however^ they ha# 
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previously been publislied at Loodon^ hy. 
Mr. Briggs, in 1617* They have sioee 
then been printed in numberless editions, 
in every country of Europe. Nay, in the 
^ear 1721, a magnificent edition of them, 
lu their mo«t complete form, issued from 
the imperial press of Pekin, in China, in 
three vohin^e», folio, in the Chinese lan- 
guage and diaracter.lJIAs to the invention 
itself, il9 usefutnesa and value have grown 
¥rith the progress of science ; and. In addi- 
tion to serving gtill as the grandinstrument 
for the abridgment of calculation in almost 
every department in which figures are em^ 
ployed, it is now found to be applicable to 
several important, cases which could not 
be managed at all without its assistance. 
Some of the- greatest names in the history 
of jscience, we, may also remark, since 
Napier's time have occupied. themselves 
with the, subject of the theory and con- 
stniction of logarithms ; and the labours 
of Newton, James Giegory, Halley, and 
Eiiier, have especially .contributed to sim- 
plify and improve the methods for their 
investigation. . 

Nap^-er? hoyirever, did not live long to 
enjoy the reputation of iris discovery, 
having died at Merehiston on the Srd .of 
April, 1617, in the sixty.eighth year of 
his age. That.same year he hiid puhliHhed 
at i^diuliiM^h a small treatise. in Latin, of 
about one hundred and fifty pagex, wiiidi- 
he entitled, ** RabUoJogiae sen Numera- 
tiouis per. Virgulas Libri Duo." It con- 
tained an account of a method of perform- 
ing the .operations of multiplication and 
division, by means of a numher of small 
rodn, having the digits inscribed upon them 
according to such an arrangement that, 
when placed alongside of eavh other in 
the m^anner directed, in order, for instance, 
to multiply any two lines of figures, the 
several lines of the product presented 
themselves, and had only to be transcribed 
and added up to give the proper result. 
This was not, however, nearly so conve- 
nient a contrivance as that uf logarithms, 
even, for multiplication, and it wad still- 
less Hjieful in division ; on which account 
it has been supposed that, although given 
to tlie world so late, it was probably an 
expedient whidi had suggested itself to 
Napier for the abridgment of calculation 
before his great invention. It has been 
thought too, of so little practical utility, 
as, in all likelihood, never to have been 
actually employed for the purposes of 
calculation. 

It was principally, as we have seen, 
with a view to the simplification of opera- 
tions in trigonometry^ that Napier pro- 
posed the logarithmic cairuhis. This was 
not the only iniprovement which he con- 
tributed to that branch of science. Among 



others, it owes to him a formnia of grea^ 
elegance and convenience, by. which -the 
solution of all the cases of spherical trigo- 
nometry is comprehended under a single 
rule. 

But his ingenious and contriving mind 
did not confine itself merely to speculative 
science, if we may believe the very, curious 
statements wliich he makes with regard to 
some of his other inventions, ui a paper 
with his signature, wliich is preserved 
among the manuscript collections of An- 
thony Bacon (the brother of the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon), in the arcliiepiseopal 
library at Lambeth. This paper, which 
has of late years been several times printed^ 
is entitled ** Secret Inventions^ profitable 
and necessary in these days for the defence 
of this island, and withstanding of strang- 
ers, enemies to God's truth and religion." 
Of these, the first is stated to be ** a burn- 
ing mirror for burning ships by the sun's 
beams," of which the authoi; professes, 
himself able to give to the wo^ld the/' in- 
vention, proof, and perfect denioastration^ 
geometrical and algebraical, with an evi- 
dent demonstration of their. error who 
affirm this to be made a parabolic section,*' 
The second is a mirror for producing, tiie 
same effect by the beams of a material jire. 
The third ia a piece of artillery,- contrived 
so a* to send forth its shot, not in a siu^le 
straight line, but in all directions, in such 
a manner as to destroy every thing. in its 
neighbourhood. Of this the writer asserts 
that he can give '* the invention and visi'; 
ble demonstration." The fourth and last 
of these formidable machines is described 
to be ** a round chariot in metal," con- 
structed so as both to secure the cou^lete 
safety of those within it, and, moving 
about in all directions, to hreali^ the ene- 
my's array, '* by continual charges and 
shot of the arquebiise through small 
holes.'* ** These inventions," the paper 
concludes, '* besides devices of, sailing 
under the water, and divers other devices 
and stratagems for harrassing of the ene- 
mies, by the grace of God and work of 
expert craftsmen, I hope to perform. 
John Napier, of Merehiston, anno dom« 
1596, June 2." 

From this date it would appear that 
Napier's head had been occu^tied with 
the contrivances here spoken of, long 
before he made himself knowu by those 
scientific labours by which he is now 
chiefly remembered ; and, indeed, we 
might perhaps have inferred, even from 
the general nature of the. inventions, and 
the object which the author avows he had 
in view by them, that they were the pio- 
ditce of that part of his life in which his 
apprehensions of the encroachments of 
popery contributed to animate his studies. 
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8dm6 of the anAoimcerbents are certainly 
v<^i^ extraordina-iy, and would almost 
lead us to suppose that the writer in this 
paper rather intended to state what he 
ponceived to be possible, than what he had 
himself actually performed. Yet several 
ot'U'xH expressions will not bear this inter- 
pretation ; and tliere are not wanting^ 
other attestations which ^o to confirm 
what lie asserts as to his having really 
constructed some of the machines he 
speaks of. There is a passage in a strange 
work, entitled ** The Jewel," written by 
/[iir Thomas Urquhart, and first published 
in 1652, which seems manifestly to allnde 
to the third invention here enumerated. 
Sir Thomas, although certainly not the 
most veracious of authoiities, would 
scarcely, one should think, have ventured 
to publish what we are now going to 
quotp, only five ieind thirty years after 
JVapien^s death, if there had not been some 
fatmdation fur his statement. His des- 
cription may be snfiicieutly overcharged 
ifor he writes, it will be observed, in an 
extravagantly bombastic and hyperbolical 
strain), without being, altogether a fiction. 
After eulogizing Napier's mathematical 
learning in very higli-soundim; terms, Sir 
.Thomas proceeds to remark, that he deems 
liim especially entitled to remembrance 
-on account of an almost incomprehea- 
sible device, which, being in the months 
of the most of Scotland, and yet unknown 
to any that ever was in the world bnt 
himself, deserveth very well to be taken 
notice of in this place ;*'—«* and,'* be 
adds, ** it is this ; he had the skill (as is 
commonly reported) to frame an engine 
J^i'or invention not much unlike that of Ar- 
*cliyta's dove), whii*h by virtue of some 
secret sprini^s, inward resort^, with other 
implements and materials 0t for the pur- 
pose, inclosed within the bowels thereof, 
had the power, if proportionable in bulk 
to the action required, of it (for he confd 
liave made it of all sizes]^ to clear a field 
of four miles circumference, of" all the 
jiving creature^ exceeding a foot of hei{i;ht 
that«ltould be found' thereon, how hear- 
jBoever they might be to* one another ; by 
which means he made it appear that he 
Was irble, with- the help of ihis machine 
alone, to kill 30,000 Turks, without the 
iiazard of one- ('hristian. ' Of this it is 
•aid that (upon a wager) he gave proof 
upon a large plain in Scotland, to the de- 
Btrnction of a great many heads of cattle 
and flocks of sheep,' whereof some were 
^distant from other half a mile on alj sides, 
and some a whole mile.'' ^ '. 

' It were to have been desired, certainly, 
that our aujihor had been a little more 
particular in his description of the scene 
p( thi9 devastating exploit among the 
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cattle — "aiar^ plain in Scotland;^' being 
ratlier an unsatisfactory form of expres- 
sion, even in rf fereiice to a country wher^ 
th«re are not a great many large plains ; 
but this indefinite mode of writing is only 
Sir Thmnas's usual style. We are not 
inclined, indeed, to put much faith in the 
rumour here recorded that Na|>ier ac- 
tually put the power of bis machine td 
the proof in the manner described ; bnt* 
the whole statement, taken in conjunction, 
with what we have found the alleged in- 
ventor asserting under his own hami; 
seems to put it beyond doubt that he had 
at least imagined some such contrivance 
as that alluded to in the above pas.«aii>e, 
and even that hix Imving done so was 
matter of fieneral notoriety in his own day,' 
and for some time after. Sir Thoniai 
Urquhart was born in 1613, some years 
before Napier's death, and his *' Jewel," 
was first published in l65i. Napier, lie 
informs us, wlien requested on his death- 
bed to reveal the secret of this engine of 
such extraordinary potency in the destruc- 
tion of cattle, sheep, and Turks, refiise'd 
to do so, on the score of there being too 
many instruments of mischief in tite world ' 
already for it to be the business of any 
good iitau to add to their number. l*his 
wiU remind the reader of the story told 
respecting a machine of somewhat similar' 
pretensions constructed at a later period 
by the celebrated James* Gregory, of 
which Sir Isaac Newton, when it was 
shown to him, is said to have expresiied 
his disapprobation on the same ground 
which Napier is here made to tdke. 
But the truth is, as has been often re- 
marked, that the introduction of machines 
capable of producing the tfemt-ndous 
effects ascribed to those in question, 
would, in all probability, very soon put 
an end to war, — which has not become 
more destructive, but the reverse, since 
the invention of a more formidable artil- 
lery than that anciently in nse; and which, 
waged with such contrivances lis those of 
Napier and Gregory, would certainly ne- 
ver be reported to by nations as a mode 
of settling their ditterences, until they 
had become literally insane. Another 
consideration; however, which might sug- 
gest itself to a man of very scrupulous 
ufelings on such a mutter, is, thai it would 
be unfair for him to put even bis native 
country in possession of an instnim^iit 
Vhich would, in fact, give her an ad- 
vantage in her disputes with the rest of 
the woild, against which there would be' 
no possibility of contending. ]f it put an 
end to war, which is one great evil, it 
would do so by enabling' a single' nation 
to triumph over the prostfation of the rest. 
There appeared, some years ago, in 
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pne of oor periodical works, a very able 
and learned cammeiitary on Napier*s 
♦* i$ecret Inventions," the writer of wbidi 
|iat collected witb great induttry, wiiaU 
^yef notices tlie aoQab ol tcience afford 
9f aclnevemenu fiaiitar lo Uioae which 
4ba Scottiaiii matiiemptician is as^-erted to 
Jiaye performed. In rej^ard to the mirror 
for settii^ objects otttire at a great di&taace 
by the reflected rays of the sun, be ad- 
duces the welUknown tiory of the deUnic- 
tion of the fleet c ! MarceUus, at Syracuse, 
by tlie bnrtiing glasses of Archimedes, 
and the other (not so often noticed) which 
tlie historian Zouaras records, of Proclus 
having consumed by a similar apparatiM 
Ihe ships of the Scylhian leader VitaUan, 
when he besiegeJ Constantinople in the 
beginning of tlie sixth centoryf. The pos- 
sibility of such feats as these was luJig 
disbelieved; but may be connidered as 
having been fully deoionatrated by tlte 
experiments of modern times. Bnfibn, in 
particular, in the year 1747, by means of 
four hundred pl<tae mirrors, actuaUy 
melted lead and tin at a distance of ifty 
^yards, aud set fire to wood at a stiU greater. 
Tldi, too, was tu the moiiths of March and 
Aprij. With summer heat it was calcu- 
lated that the same etficts might have beep 
produced at Ibur hundred yards distanee-*- 
or more tlj|an ten times that to which, in 
all probability, Archimedes had to send 
his reflected rays. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that there is nathies absolutely 
incredilible in the account Napier gives 
,iii his first inventiotu His stcond an- 
nouncement, however, is a good deal more 
startling ; inaHratach as he here professes 
to have succeeded in an attempt in which 
jiubody ehf. is recordfd to have made any 
;i|,^roach to success. Gunpowder has been 
ligiited by heat frpm cJiarcoal collected by 
one concave mirror and reflected from 
^ttoUier ; bnt no such effect lias ever been 
produced by a single reflection of artifkial 
J^eat. It is not very easy to eomprehend 
XUe naluix of the chaiiut nienttooed by 
^apief as his fourth invention; but it 
feems to bear some resemblance, this 
writer remarks, to one of the famous Mar- 
quess of Worcester's contrivances. As 
iw the device for sailing ander water, 
■noticed iu the last paragraph of the paper, 
tliat exploit was performed in Napier's 
awn day, by the Dutch chemist Cornelius 
Drebell, who is reported to have con- 
structed a vessel for king James 1., wliidi 
he rowed under the water on the Thames. 
It carried twelve rowers, besides several 
j>as8engers, the air breathed by whom, it 

t BialaJa, another old chronicler, however, says 
that frocius operated* on this occasion, not by 
burninj^-gUsses, but by burning sulphur showered 
JvpoMi the ships hom mchioes. 



is said, was. made again reipirable bf 
means of a certain liquor, the composition 
of which Boyle asserts in one of bis pnb- 
lications that he knew, having been in- 
formed of it by the only person to whom 
it had been commnniealed by Dreliell* 
Hishop Wilkins, also, who lived very near 
|be time at which it was performed, ex- 
prcKsly mentions Drebell's experiment, in 
his Mathematical Magic. Various suc- 
ressfol essays in snbaqueons navigaiion 
have abo been made in more recent tirne^. 
It is to be lamented that tlie only one of 
Napier's inventions, the secret of whieh 
was solicited from him by Itis iriends 
when he was leaving the world, shouM 
have been that which his conscience wonM 
not allow him to reveal, for the reason that 
has been stated. Had they asked him te 
explain to tiiem his method of sailing under 
the water, for example,' or even the con^ 
stmctioa of his burning mirrors, he pro* 
•bably would liavc bad no excise for with* 
holding the information. But tlieyseem 
io have been so anxious to ^et possessio.n 
of the machine for destroying the thirty^ 
thousand Turks, that tliey had not a 
thought to spare for any of ttie other co»- 
tiivauces. The etrcomsranee, however, 
^ some of these uiveatiens net having been 
re-discovered ^y any one else since Na- 
pier's time, oiiglit not of itse4f to be taken 
as conclusive evidence tliat bis pretensions 
to a knowledge of them were mere dreamy. 
Extraordinary as is the progress tliat set. 
ence has m^de within Ihe last twe ceuin- 
lies, daring which period the conquests 
she has effected have been more nnmerens 
^nd wonderful than had been witnessed 
by ail tlie previous centuries that liaA 
elapsed from the beginiring of the world 
tliere can be no doubt that some of tier 
apparently new inventions have been only 
the forgotten discoveries of a precedinic 
age revived, aud also that tliere were 
some things known in former times whieti 
modem ingenuity has not yet recovered 
from oblivion. Such machines aS thoae 
:which N apier professes to have constrncted 
are exactly of the description least Hkely, 
for very obvious reasons, to occmr to ja 
modern specntator. 

in that curious record, BirreU^s Diary, 
which was publinhed in EdinbiN'gh some 
years ago, we find, under date of the 23rd 
October, 1598, the following n^ice: "Anc 
proclamation of the Laird of MerkistonOf 
thathetuik upon hand (o make the land 
mair profitable nor it vves before, be the 
sawing of salt upon it.'^ lliere can be 
little doubt, we think, that this was ann- 
titer scheme of the inventor of the loga- 
rithms ; although the patent for the ne«r 
mode of manuring appears to iiave beep 
laken- out in the name of hit eldctt sea. 
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AfcUbald, who had been iofefl in the fee 
of the barony by his father about a year 
before^ fhe patent, or gift of office, as 
it is called, was granted upon condition 
that tlie patentee should publish an ac- 
eonnt of his method in print, which he did 
Accordingly shortly afterwards, nnder the 
title of ** The new order of gooding and 
maiinring all sorts of field laud with com- 
mon salt.'* This tract is now probably 
lest; but the facts that have been men- 
tioned are interesting as establishing Na- 
pier's claim to an agricultural improfe- 
ment which has been revived in our own 
day and considered of great value* The 
profits of the invention were probably 
Itiven up to his sou, who was at this time 
a young roan of only twenty-five years of 
Hge, from the same disinterested feeling 
which had led his father previously to 
•ttfeoff him in his estate. Devoted to his 
books, Napier appears to have been very 
indifferent about money; and one of his 
contemporaries, even goes so far as to 
assert, tliat he dissipated his fortune by 
his experiments. Of this, however, there 
is no evidence ; and the truth, in all like- 
lihood, is merely that he bestowed J>nt 
little attention npon his pecuniary con- 
cerns, occupied as his whole taiind was 
«bont other matters. But if he suggested 
this method of manuring with salt, he 
Viust be allowed to have directed his spe- 
culations occasionally to the improve- 
ments of the arts of common life, as well 
as to that of the abstract sciences. 
' Napier died on the 3rd of April, 1617. 
|ie was twice married, and had twelve 
ehildren, of whom Archibald, tiie eldest, 
fnentioned above, was raised to the peer- 
age, by the title of Lord Napier, in 1627. 
A small volume of Memoirs of this person, 
written by himself, was published in 1793. 
iThe second part of Napier's explanation 
of his Logarithms was published by his 
third son, Robert, from his fathei*s papers, 
in 1619. There are said to be still in the 
possession of the family some productions 
of their distinguished ancestor on scientific 
subjects, which have not been printed, 
especially a treatise, in English, on Arith- 
metic and Algebra, and another, on Alge- 
bra, in Latin. 

Napier, by his great and fortunate dis- 
covery, has made the science of all suc- 
ceeding times his debtor, and constituted 
himself the benefactor of every generation 
of posterity. For fame, which our very 
nature has made dear to us, this philoso* 

fher found in bis closet of meditation* 
;ven in his own day bis renown was 
fpread abroad over Etirope, and he was 
greeted with thepublicfy expressed admi- 
ration of some 01 the most distinguished 
of his contemporaries ; «nd the time that 

Vol. Vi. K 



hat since elapsed haff only served to throw 
an increasing light around his name, lirhtch 
is now sure to retain its distinction so long 
as the sciences which he loved shall con* 
tinue to be cultivated among men. 



A GLANCE AT TETUAN.f 

The bashaw of Tetusa.is only visible ta 
Uiose who are disposed to pay for the in- 
dulgence, and will at any time gratify the 
curiosity of strangers for a few loaves of 
sugar, or a few pounds of ten or cofi^e« 
In this respect he may be compared to 
some strange beast kept for exhibition; 
uor is his appearance likely to dispel the 
idea, being dreadfully afflicted with tie 
elephantiasis in both legs, so that he is 
confined to the range of his own garden.tf*) 

The town of Tetuan is extensive, and 
contains about thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants. From situation, it is th^ most ad- 
vantageous spot in the empire of Morocco 
for extending oar commerce with Bi^r- 
bary ; but tluit perpetual obstacle in these 
kingdoms— the sand-bars at the mouths of 
the river— ^oes jiot allow any vessel to 
enter that of Tetuan of above eighty tons 
burden. Tetuan is in the vicinity of 
the beautiful mountains of Rif, whose 
miserable half-clad inhabitants aire the 
terror of the town. ^ 
. The view southward of Tetuan reaches 
along a ridge of the lower Atlas moun- 
tains. At sight of this mi|fhty chain, the 
heart throbs to trace the links whose de- 
lightful dyes vie with the bright hues of 
heaven. The broad expanse over which 
the eye runs is intersected with vineyard- 
valleys embosomed between the hills ;^ 
in the distance, the mountains shoot their 
heads into the skies, and close the extent 
Qf horizon. 

To the lover of field sports, this part of 
Bar bary is a most delightAil country | 
for it is impossible to stir a step without 
starting ^ame of some species. The Moora 
have no idea of shooting birds flying, and 
generally take partridges by hunting then^ 

t Prom tils Monthly MagssiiMw—N«. LZI. 

i Ad obaervstion wnicU the bashsw lateiy mad* 
in coaverein^ oa the fall of Algien will, pcrhape, 
hot be considered unamiuing. At first, bearing 
that this city bad •urrendered, he declared it wes 
nDihiiig bat ** mala for ma e vil report} that the 
Moore were much raperior to the French in point 
of valour.'* On the sobeequent confirmation of the 
uewa, and the dethronement of Charles the Tenth, 
he, however, exclaimed—" Ah, Diot t» grand* I 
whilst tlie French took Algiers, Mahomet wae 
aaleep ; but, on awaiting, he became angry at what 
bad been done, and in revenge drove the king of 
Fiance fnUb hi&kingdom.** 
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Aoyfti tiU'tbpyar^ exbansted. There ia 
no obfltacle to sporting bere all the year 
round, save the respect naturally paid by 
sportsmen to the breeding season ; but 
the isveat quantity of eggs eaten aod ex- 
ported annually, show that the Moors 
have no fronsideration of this sort. The 
wild boar, v^hich Mnssnlmans are not 
allowed to eat, are here most numerons. 

Higher op the coast, towards Oran, the 
wild antelope and gazelle become plenti- 
ful ; the latter are not easily domesti- 
eated ; they never live long when taken 
from their native woodlands ; the beautiful 
eye and symmetrical form, the jet black 
tongue and apiry smell of this delicate 
little animal, has induced many to en- 
deavour to transplant it, but without 
effect. Except in a state of nature, it is 
not choice of its food, and generally dies 
of indiscriminate feeding. 

The force ot^ the Mahommedan religion 
is perhaps in no instance so clearly seen, 
a* in the number of votai-ies it leads to 
the shrine of the prophet at Mecca. From 
the peasant to the prince, all are filled 
with the same hope, tlie same wish of per- 
fbrmiuK that pilgriniage which is to smooth 
their path to the grave, to absolve them 
from their sins in this world, and to be the 
means of their salvation in the nt xt. The 
name ofhadjee is to them a title of nobility 
or reverence, which all are anxious to 
acquire^ and to attain wiiich they will 
employ tlie savings of whole yearh of toil. 

The general equipage which serves them 
throughout their lonur pilgrimage (which 
with the visit to Medina and Jerusa- 
lem, lasts a year), is seldom more than 
the carpets on which they sleep. Those 
Who cannot aflbrd a marquee, sling one of 
these cnrpeU across a pule, like a gipsy's 
tent. A leathern scrip and a small bundle 
contains the remainder of their neces- 
faries. 

They are generally under the command 
of a scherif, who regnJates the march of 
the party when thev famd. Their method 
•f cooking meat is such ais to diKpense 
with the use of many utensils. An oblong 
square hole is dug in the ground, in which 
k wood file is lighted; a stick is then cnt 
cf sufficient kngth to reach acoss the 
cavity* upon which the meat is stuck as 
on a ipit, one end of which Is twirled by 
the hand until the joint is well roasted 

A great number of stragglers always 
join the troop of hacyres on their route to 
the port of embark Rt<ion, and await the 
moment of the vessel's depaitnre to sur- 
round and./4ircibly cling to its, slides or 
figgin;g,iwiploring their countrymen, for 
Ibe love of the holy prophet, not to hinder 
their ptons intention 6f doing penance for 
thelir iius at his tomb. Too late to re- 



monstrate—the Vfssel is perhaps already 
under- weigh — the poor wretches must 
either be plunged into the waves or ad- 
mitted. 

The return of the pilgrims is an event 
dreaded by all the European consult in 
Barbary, who cannot persnade the Moors 
of the propriety of putting their vessels 
into quarantine. Neglect of this pre- 
caution has frequently introduced the 
oriental plague into Barbary, which has 
often depopulated the country, and about 
fifteen years ago, carried off a great nnibber 
of the inhabitants of this part of tlie coast. 
Amongst any other people but Ma- 
homroedans, the ravages of the plague 
might be easily averted ; but the Moors 
think it a sin to avoid any such evil. 
«« Allah Aikbar!— Ood's will be doneP' 
is always tlieir cry ; and this they repeat 
whilst they steal the pestiferous clothes 
from the dead bodies. % 
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I MAD heani much in Edinburgh of the 
famous Wilson, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy. . Passing the College where ha was 
to lectnre one morning, and finding 
stranfrera were admitted, I entered. A 
considerable part of the class had assem- 
bled, but the Professor had not made his 
appearance ; and taking my seat, I amused 
myself by examining the students. They 
were of all ases, from that on whose head 
the frost of Time has fallen thick and 
white, to the nntouched day of youth, 
where all is expansion. There were lines 
of feature too, and shapes of head, suffi- 
cient to have puzzled the whole host of 
those who either read man's soul by his 
nose, or, judging of the kernel by the shell, 
feel the human mind through the manifold 
bumps of the cranium. The extraordinary 
differences of formation observable in the 
heads of an European multitude strike one 
the more strongly, after having been long 
with nations .where scarcely a change of 
feature is to be seen amongst the indivi- 
duals of each cast; as if Mature formed 
their faces by the score, and the only 
variety was produced by the shaking of 
tfie mould. In a few minutes, the Professor 
entered the room, and during the bustle of 
the class hurrying to its appointed place, I 
had time, to observe the features and de- 
meanour of the lecturer. He is a well- 
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fomed mtMcnlar man, of about' six feet 
bigh, of a fair complexion, with light 
brown hair, approaclun^ to yellow, but 
not to red, which hanfs in long dishevelled 
locks over his ears. His dress was care- 
less, and hb whole appearance gave .one 
the idea of a man, whose thorough con- 
tempt for every thing like foppery is car- 
ried perhaps into the other extreme. His 
countenance is fine but steriw-nay, at 
times fierce, with a high forehead, and eye- 
brows which, thongh not strongly marked, 
give a keen severity to the expression of 
bis face by their frequent depression, and 
by their contraction, till they almost cover 
the piercing grey eye which shines out 
beneath, tike that of an eagle. 

With a quick step he took his place 
at his desk, laid down his, watch beside 
him, and spread out a roll of papers, 
over'whi€h he glanced till every thing Was 
still. I1ien leaning forward, he bent his 
brows, and began his lecture in a full, 
clear, distinct voice. Accent he has very 
little, and what there is, I should hixve 
judged to be Irish rather than Scoicb. 
The part of his subject under immediate 
consideration was Sympathy, not consi- 
dered as a mere transient efifervescence of 
feeling, but with Smithes more extended 
view, as the great agent by which our 
moral perceptions ate guided and regu- 
lated. In the first instance, he confined 
bimself togivingaclear, distinct, and logical 
analysb of Smith's system ; and never did 
I bear so lucid and tangible an explanation 
of an abstruse and difficult subject. It 
required no intense attention^no labori- 
ous effort of theught--no complicated ma- 
nopuvre of the brain, to follow him from 
position lo position ; but all was easy and 
clear; and, if the mind did not always 
coincide in the conclusions of the author 
whose system was discussed, it could never 
for a monoent donbt what the lecturer 
meant. Between each sentence he paused 
for two or three minutes, to allow his 
hearers to gra9|r his argument, and fixed a 
keen and enquiring eye upon them, as if to 
read in their countenances whether they 
did or did not fully comprehend. When 
be tbought there waa the least doubt, he 
repeated what he had said, with some 
slight variation in fenn; and tlien proceeded 
to another part of his subject. At first— 
though as a cold philosophical inquiry no- 
thing could be more satisfactory than Pro- 
fessor WitsoH*setncidation of his subject— 
3ret I coofets I did not find what I had 
expected. The language of his lecture was 
atroag, applicable, elegant. No tautology 
wai heard, no loose change of person, no 
mixad or imp<*rfect figure ; but 1 missed at 
Unt, the wild poetical genius, the daring 
talent of the «* Isle of Palms/' or the 



*** City of the Plague," ' Bot as the lecture 
proceeded, its character began to change ; 
the logical estabnshment of particular 
principles being accomplished, more room 
Was left for the poet and the orator, and a 
new spirit seemed to animate the speaker. 
He reasoned on the nature and the power 
of conscience, and showed how, by judg- 
ing of others, we learned tojudge ourselves. 
He spoke of the *' Phantom Censor*' we 
raise up in our 6wn bosoms, to examine 
and reprove our actions ; and as he did io, 
the fulness of his tone increased, his brow 
ex(>anded, bis eye flashed, and he painted 
the '* inexorable judge within iis, who may 
sleep but cannot die," ia a burst of the 
most powerful and enthusiastic eloquence. 
A murmur of approbation and pleasm-e 
followed fVom the whole class, joined to a 
certain shuffling of the feet, which I find 
is in Edinburgh the usual and somewhat 
indecorons mark of applause with which 
the students honour their Professors on 
any occanion of peculiar brilliancy. Shortly 
after, the lecturer finislied, and all the 
motley crowd tumbled out to hear some 
othc-r theme discussed, perliaps as diflVrent 
from that which they had just heard as the 
range of human intelfect will permit. 



THE FRENCH AT ALGIERS.f 

■■ ■ » ,1 

In taking Algiers, the French have con- 
quered a kiujtdom as large as Spain, with 
as fine a climate, and commanding the 
entrance to that Uiid of terrors aud trea- 
sures — the central region of Africa. The 
French are just the people to make some- 
thing of those favages. They are going oil 
a l€ Framcaist in all points. They teach 
the Moors to dance, curl their mousttfches, 
and lounge in opera-boxes. They have 
compelled the Moors to. clean their streets, 
aiid do not despair of making them wash 
their shirts and faces in time. 'They have 
mn up a central avenue through Algiers^ 
and ventilated the town. They have slain 
the mongrels that infested the streets, and 
reduced an establishment of dunghills as 
venerable as Mahomet. They have built 
an opera-house, ordering the wealthy 
Moors to put down their Mmiea on the 
box-list, and snliscribe, as' becomes pa- 
tions of the fine arts. They have arranged 
a circle of private boxes in this theatre, to 
which the ladies of the several harema 
have keys, and where they listen to Italian 
songs, learn to be delighted with f h^ ro- 
mantic lovei of Europe, and tnm over a 
leaf in human naturci which no Algeruie 
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Hbnri ever tarned before. A detachment 
of dancing-matters has been brigaded for 
the service, and modisies " from Faris" 
fere rapidly opening shops in the *' Grande 
tine Royale. TheJadies are, as might 
be ex|>ected, in raptnres with the change, 
and go out shopping with the air of. an 
iUganie of the Fauxbonrg St. Germain. 
Galignanu, daily commuuicates to the Al- 
gerine coffee-houses the news of a world 
of which they hitlierto knew no more than 
-of the. news of the dog-star. All is gaiety, 

fetltcolation, and the march of intellect. . 
f a great three-tailed bashaw feels dis- 
posed to express the slightest dislike of 
the new regime, tliey order him to be 
ahafed, dispossess him of his tdrban, pipe,, 
and scymetar, and send him to learn the 
manual exercise under one of their Ser- 
jeants. Ttie remedy is infallible. In 
twelve hours a revolution is effected in all 
his opinions ; he learns the French art of 
looking delighted under all circumstances, 
and returns. from the drill a changed roan. 
The offended Mauritanian is disciplined 
out of him, and the parade has inducted 
him into the march of mind for the rest of 
his days. The French are distilling brandy 
from sea-weed ; are teadiing bunalpes to 
draw their cabriolets ; have already formed 
a subscription.pack of tiger-bounds ; and, 
except that they are scorched to a cinder, 
"With the more serious evils that they must 
wait a week for the Paris news, and have 
not vet been able to prevail on Potier and 
l^Iademoiselle Du Fay to join their theatre, 
are as happy as sultans. 



ADDRESS SPOKEN BY MADAME 
VESTRIS, 

AT TBB OLYMPIC THBATRE. 



[The following is the Address apoken by 
Madame Vestris at the Olympic Tlieatre» 
on the first night of her spirited under- 
taking to adventure- on the rule and ma- 
management of its affairs. It is neat and 
pointed.] 

KOBLX uoA gentle ! Matrom t—P&tronst— Friends! 
Before you b«Mre a venturoiu womui beode! 
▲ wanibr woman that in strife embarks, 
fTht first of all dramatic Joan of Arcs,' 
Cheer on tbe enterpriie thtte dar^ by me I 
STbe first that ever led a company ! 

What thongfa, until this very hour and age, 
A Lessee JuAdy nerer own'd a staoe— 
I'm that BeUr Sauvagt—only rather quieter-f- 
liike Mrs. Nelson, tut-o'd a stage proprietor t 
Welcome each early and each late arriTcp— 
^his is my Omnibus, and Vm the diivei ! 



Snve is my venture, for all honest folk, "^ 

Who lore a tune, or can enjoy a joke, 
Will know, whene'er they have an hour of leisnre, 
fTjich Street is best to come to for their pleasure. 
The laughter and the lamps with equal thare 
Shall make this house a light-house against care, 
lliis is our home ! "'TIS yours as well as mine : 
Here Joy may pay her homage at Mirth's shrine ! 

Spog, Whim, and Fancy, jocund rounds shall dance. 
Ana lure for you the light Vaudeville from France. 
Humour iind Wit encourage my intent ; 
And Music means to help to pay my rent. 
*Tis not mere promi»»— i appeal to facts i 
Hencefurwardjudgemeonly by my acts! 

In this my pnrpose, stand I not alone- 
All w^raen wish for. houses of I heir own ; 
And I was weary of perpetual dodging 
From house to house, in search of t>oard and 

lodging I 
Faint were my heart—but with Fattdon*s scope 
1 fiud in every box a lurking hope : 
My dancing spitits know of no decline- 
Here's the nrd tier you've ever seen of mine. 

Ob, my kind friends ! befriend me still, as yoa 
Have m the bygone times been wont to d«. 
Make me your Ward, against each ill designer. 
And prove Lord Chancellors to a female Minor. 
Cheer on my comrades, too, in their earew ; 
Some of your favourites are around me here ; 
Give them-^ive roe—the smiles of approlmtion : 
Still aid tbe petticoat on old k|od principles, 
And make me yet a explain of iuvincibles. 



PROVISION AGAINST FIRE IN 
THEATRES AND OTHER PUBLIC 
BUlLDINGS.t 



To provide security from fire in theatres 
and other public buildings is a matter of 
very es^iecial importance. Where such a 
calamity happens, the effects are tremens 
doos ; tbe loss of property and life in the 
confusion which neceiisarily ensues is 
always very great. Such calamities have 
very frequently occurred in this metropolis; 
and may always be considered a probable 
occurrence from the combHStihility of tlia 
materials with which.greatpartoftlie con- 
tents of the theatres are constructed, as 
well as the nature of the substances used 
to ilhistrate some of the scenery.. 

At the time of re-cdnstructing the the* 
tre L'Od^on, in Paris^ after its destmc* 
tion by fire, it became a question whether 
a metalKc screen should not be interposed 
at the proscenium, between the public pait 
and the stage, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the rapid commnnication of the com* 
bastion of the parts behind the scene, or 
upon the stage, to the body of the theatre. 
M. d'Arcet 8trongiy,opposed the use of an 
impermeable screen, but recommended one 
of wire, and founded his opinion on the 
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foliowing fact, ^rVilch if generatly known, 
might tend to ipve a degree of gelf posses- 
sion to tbe poltlic in a tbeatre, which 
would be of advantage if ever they should 
be placed in such a critical sitnation. This 
philosopher had an opportunity of witness- 
ing accnrately the first destniction of 
L'Od^on by fire, in the year 1799. He 
then remarked that the fire spread rapidly 
behind the scenes, bnt without any smoke 
appearing in the bod^ of the theatre, and 
be was able to remain for a long time in 
one of the second tier of boxes on the left 
side, witbout being inconvenienced by the 
beat, and having nothing as a protection 
but the powerful current of air which 
passed through the theatre, and proceeded 
to invigorate the combustion of the scenery 
and wood-woik upon the stage. Nearly 
the wiioieof that part of the theatre was on 
fire,' but the public portion was quite un- 
touched, when a piece of inflamed wood 
fell on tlie left side of the centre, rebounded 
over the balustrade, fell into the orchestra, 
and then set fire to one of the benches in 
the pit. The combustion of that part 
thus commenced ; but the current of air 
towards the stage was so rapid, that the 
smoke passed nearly borisontally towards 
it, and the fire made but slow progress in 
the pit. He witnessed this -effect tor more 
than half an hour, and beheld the orchestra 
and nearly the whole of the pit in flames, 
without there being any sensible portion 
of smoke in the body of the theatre above 
the first tier of boxes. He was then 
obliged to work at a pump, and prevented 
from observing any longer the progress of 
the fire. 

. M. d*Arcet, reasoning from his own ob> 
servatioiis, thus justly coo^ders that a me^ 
tallic screen would, in any such case, have 
done more harm than good. Supposing it 
;itrong enough to withstand the pressure 
^ of the air upon it» it would soon become 
red-hot, and causing the ascent of a column 
of heated air on its side towards the body 
of the theatre, would in every way tend to 
inflame that part of the building. It would 
also confine the air there, and in a few 
minutes render it unfit for respiration. On 
-tlie contrary, an open metallic screen with 
large meshes would appear to present great 
advantage ; tlie air wonld pass freely, and 
consequently exert no great degree. of 
pressure upon it ; the screen itself would 
he preserved cool by the rapid current 
going through it ; inflamed pieces of wood 
wlien falling would be retained on tlie side 
already in flames ; the . firemen could 
throw water thiough it upon the burning 
places on the opposite side* and none o£ 
the inconveniences would be occasioned 
by it which so evidently belong to an im- 
uermtable iron screen. 



In Paris, the architect is obliged by 
law to construct a thick wall across the 
tlieatre between the audience |>art and the 
stage with all behind or belonging to it. 
The following are the directions which 
M. d'Arcet gives, in case a fire occurs at 
such a theatre, when the stage opening 
can be shut at pleasure by a motiUlie 
screen consisting of wire sixteen-hnn* 
dredths of an inch in thickness, and with 
square intervals about two inches in width. 
Supposing the fire to commence with the 
decorations upon the stage, the imme- 
diate help which may always be at hand 
should be applied, and the firemen sent 
for; all means should be taken to quell 
the flames, uutil the lu>pe of extinguishing 
the fire is gone. Tlie system should then 
be dianged ^ the ventilators over the body 
of the theatre are to be clo.«ed, the screen 
lowered, all the doom's into the lower part 
of the body of the theatre opened to ad- 
mit air; the ventilating flue over the 
stage is to be opened, and the glass of the 
sky-lights and upper windows of that 
part broken by stones, or otherwise : a 
powerful current of air will then be estaln 
lislied, which entering by the vestibule 
will pass into the theatre through the 
screen, carry the flames and smoke to- 
wards the back of the theatre, and out at 
tlie upper apertures on that side. That 
done every means possible must be taken 
to throw the inflamed woud-work towards 
the bottom of the theatre, to prevent the 
calcination of the large wall. The fire- 
men in the pit should water the wires of 
the metallic screen and extinguish the 
flames near to it. Some of them with 
long poles should be ready to thrust any 
machinery or inflamed wood which may 
fall on (he screen backwards; whilst 
others should watch the body of the thear 
tre, to extinguish small portions of tire^ 
that might accidentally pass the screen. 
The fire thus confined to the back of the 
tlieatre wonld be more readily extinguished 
by the ordinary means s or, if the fire 
happened on the other side of the screen, 
then a similar system should be pursued, 
always considering that part in which the 
tire is strongly established, as a furnace, 
and removing all burning portions as fast 
as possible from the part to be preserved 
towaids the place where combustion is 
allowed.. 

Were the above copious and excellent 
^directions of the Fre^nch philosopher at- 
tended to, it is', impossible to predict the 
advantage which would arise both in se- 
curity of life and property, in Uiose cases 
in which so unhappy a calamity takes 
place. The ^onstru^ction of public build- 
ings, store-houses, and manufactures, in 
such a manner as to prevent tlie progress 
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VARIETIES. 



of fire, bu been latterly mnch attended 
to in tiiM conntry; and many buildings 
are erected in which not only are the 
roofs, bnt also the girders, joists, doors, 
sa«hes, and frames, made of cat^t iron. 
The new store house, in Piymoiiih dock* 
yard, has its floors of Yorkshire stone; 
and the staircase* which is a geometrical 
one, is of moor-sione. Tlie iron screen, 
suii^etited by M. d^Arcet, iii a most import- 
ant additional security in atiy rasa where 
a large aperture is of neceksity left. 



FLITTING.t 

Let no roan have two honses with 
one set of furniture. Home's deepest 
delight is nndistnrbance. Some people 
think no articles fixturfs but grates. 
But sofas, and ottomans, and chairs, and 
footstools, and screens — and ahove all 
beds — all are fixtures in the dwelling of a 
wise roan, cognoscitive and sensitive of 
the blessings of this life. Each has its 
own place assigned to it by the taste, tact, 
and reeling, of the master or mistrens of 
the mansion, where order and elegance 
minister to comfort, and comfort is bnt a 
homely word for happmess. In tarions 
modes we vary their at rangement — ^nor is 
even the easiest of all easy chairs secure 
for life against being gently pushed on its 
wheels from chimney.nook to window- 
corner, when the sunshint; may have 
extinguished the fire, and the bine sky 
tempts the Paterfamilias, to lie back, with 
half-shut eyes, and gaze upon the cheerful 
burity, even like a shepherd on the hill. 
Bnt these little occasional disarrange- 
ments serve but to preserve the iipirit 
i»f permanent arrangement, withopt which 
die very virtue of domesticity dies. What 
sacrilege, therefore, against the Lares 
and Penates, to tnni a v hole house lopsy* 
tarvy, from garret to cellar, regularly as 
May flowers deck the zone of the year I 
Why, a Turkey, or a Perslait, or even a 
Wifton, or a Kidderminster carpet, is as 
inuch the garb of the wooden floor inside, 
Its the graits is of the earthen floor outside 
of your house. Wonid you Iif1t and lay 
idowii tlie Kreensward ? Bnt without farther 
illastration — be assured the cases are 
kindred— and so too with sofas and shrubs, 
tent4ieds and trees. Independently, how- 
ever, of these analogies, and fancifnf but 
igringdeep in the nature of things, the in- 
aide of one's tabernacle, in town and 
country, ought ever to be sacred, 
from all radical revolutionary move- 



ments, and to lie for ever In a waking 
dream of graceful repose. All our 
aflTtctions towards lifeless things be-» 
come tenderer and deeper in the con- 
tinuous and nnbroken .flow of domestic 
habit. The eye gets lovingly familiarized 
with each object occupying its own. 
pechliar and approj^ate place, and feels 
in a moment when the niost iusiguifl- 
cant ift misiiing or removed. We say not 
a word about children, for even they, if 
brought up Christians^ are no dis^entfrii 
from this creed, and however rackety iu 
the nursery, in an orderly kept parlour or 
drawing-room how like so many pretty 
little white mice do they glide cannily. 
along the floor ! Let no such horror then 
as a Jiitting ever befal ns or oor friends ! 
O mercy ! only look at a long liuffe train 
of waggons, heaped up to the windows of 
the first floors, moving along the dn«t- 
drivinc or mire-choked streets with fnini- 
ture from a gutted town-house towards 
one standing iu the rural shades with an 
empty stomach! All is dimmed or de- 
stroyed -chairs crashed on the tableland, 
and fonrposted beds lying helplessly with 
their astonished feet up to heaven— a sight 
that might make the angels weep I 



VARIETIES. 



Tk for ra*.— The king was repeatedly 
at Weymontli, for the benefit of sea air. 
One morning he was takmg hb usual 
walk, which he often did alone, and about 
the palace, very early, when he came into 
contact with two sentinels, and was chaU 
lenged by one of them, as being on for- 
bidden ground, with '* I say oid one, you 
have no business there.*' The king's dress, 
the morning being cold^ was a great coat, 
which concealed his person and made the 
new recruit mistake him for a conntry 
farmer. Both sentinels belonged to a 
regiment which had marched ub, only the 
evening before. One of tliem only knew 
the king, but was prevented checking tha 
bluntness of his companion by the king 
going up to the challenger and keeping up 
his disguise. The sentinel and the king 
had a few words together, when the latter 
gave him a firotoi, in true kingly styh?^ 
knowing that the man only did his duty 
and meant no harm, and that strangers 
were forbidden entrance into that part 
of the premises. On the king retiring, aad 
before he was ^nt of hearing, the chal- 
lenger went up to the other sentinel and 
shaking the money in his band, said, «< I 
have done the M pne out of fivff ahilltrtgs,*' 
when he was thunder-stmck, by his coaw 
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panioQSftying^Vhy— do you know that 
was the king!*' The king heard it and 
pasfied away, leaving the poor sentinel 
ready to shrink bis liead to the very 
soles of.the slioes. The king lovetl a merry 
thing, and rememhered the transaction ; 
for, two years after, he was going into 
the honse of peers, at Uie meeting of 

Sariiamenr, and in passing between two 
les of soldiers from the carriage to the 
door, lie recognized the gentleman n»criiit 
who had so politely accosted him at Wey- 
month, and taming round, suddenly ad- 
dressed bira with, '* I say, have you done 
another old one out of five shillings since 
1 saw yon last?" The king went smiling 
into the honse of peers and left Che soldier 
wishing to sink into tha earth. — Gazgtteof 
£dueaiidn. 

* Omnt Gondomar*s opinion of Queen 
JSlhtabeth amd the Be/ormer§,^ln the castle 
of .Siroancas, in Spain, where the ancient 
records of tlie Spanish monarchy are kept, 
there are some letters written by the 
Count of Goudomar, a Spaniiih nobleman, 
who was with Philip II. in England, to his 
fintt cousin the Archbishop of Seville. 
Amongst them tliere is an answer to one 
from that prelate, in which, as it wonid 
appear, he had asked if the count was of 
opinion that Protestantism would again 
prevail in England after Queen Mary's 
death. The count answered, ** About 
what yon ask, whether our religion will 
prevail after our queen's death, 1*11 tell 
yon, that if God helps the thing, it will be 
possible, because to him everything is 
possible ; hnt I assure you that only the 
Almighty can do it. In the first place, the 
nobility are sighinc for the property of the 
convents, of which they were very justly 
deprived by our quean, and I firmly be- 
lieve that to possess it again they would 
turn Jews, if that were necessary. As for 
the middle classes, they are so fond of 
reading the bible, that no good, you know, 
ran be expected from them ; and as to the 
lower orders, they have fonnd out that it 
is considerably cheaper to be Protestants, 
and they consider the thing quite in a 
trading poinr of view. It is po«sible that 
they might go on as before, if the new 
queen were- like her late sister ; but no 
two people were ever less alike. I was 
acquainted with Elizabeth in EngliiQd,and 
either I am very much mistakeu, or she 
will never be ruled by anybody ; she will 
not be a Catholic, if it were only to pre- 
vent our Holy Father fr« m cnmmandini; 
her ; she looks as she were born to rule 
not only states but churches ; and I am 
sure that, were she not a Protestant al- 
ready, she would become one, that she 
might be the head of everything in the 
kiugdom.*' 



KMueti offfilkiethe Pamler.'^K yonng 
man — now a painter of eminence — when 
the fit of art ^11 upon him, came to Lon • 
don, resolved to commence painter at 
once. He had a letter of introduction to 
a member of the Royal Academy, a dis- 
tinguiMhed one— lie was received with 
politeness, and was emboldened to request 
some information concerning the mode of 
making up a paleite and employing co-' 
lours. ** Young roan,'* Aaid this person, 
'* there are mysteries in my art, these are. 
of them, which are not to be told, and 
must be discovered by long study — 1 wish 
you a good morning." Thus repulsed, 
said our informant, I resolved to be more 
wary with Wilkie, to whom I had a letter 
also — I saw him, was received kindly, and 
as Koon as possible I began to hunt for the 
informatitm I wanted as ingeniously as I 
could. Wilkie turned sharply ronnd, and 
said, ** O yon want to know how to pre« 
pare your palette, and commence on can-' 
vas ? had you said so at first^ it would 
have saved going round the bnsh->come 
with me." He took me into his painting- 
room, and would not let me qo away, till 
he saw that I had mastered the difficulty, 
to a certain extent. As we parted, ho 
said, smiling, *' Come back, if I can help 
you further — come back at any rate.** — 
Atherueum, 

The EUrick ShephndU and Professor 
WiUon*tPortical 7*t7ls.— The Ettrick Shep- 
herd and Professor Wilson were at one 
time ill the habit of tilting verses against 
each other. The following account is 
given in one of tlie commt* ntaries to Mr 
Hogg's songs. ** The song, * O weel befa' 
the maiden gay,* was written at Ellery, 
Mr. Wilson's scat in Westmoreland, where 
a number of my very best things were 
written. There was a system of competi- 
tion went on there, the most dehghtfuf 
that I ever engaged in. Mr. Wilson and t 
had a Queen's Wake every wet day — n, 
fair set tp who should write the best poem 
between breakfast and dinner; and, if I 
am any judge, these friendly competitions 
produced several of our best poems, if not 
the best ever written on the same subjects 
before. Mr. Wilson, as well as Southey 
and Wordsworth, had all of them a way 
of singing out their poetry in a loud sono- 
rous key, which was very impressive, but 
perfectly ludicrous. Wilson at tliat period 
composed all his poetry by going over it 
in that sounding strain ; and in our daily 
coinpeiitions, although our rooms were not 
immediately adjoining, I always overheard 

what progress he was makin&r. When he 

came upon any grand idea, he opened upon 
it full swell, wit/i all the energy of a fine 
fox-honnd on a hot trail. If I beard many 

of these vehement aspirations they weak- 
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eiifd mf bands and disconragfid my heart, 
and I often taid to my^elft . ' 4;iide fattii its 
a' over wi* me for tiiis day \* When we 
went over the poems togetlier in the eve- 
ning, I was always anxions to learn what 
parts of the poem had excited the snblime 
breathings which 1 had heard at a distance, 
trat he never would tell roe." 
' Coekneyi—Why a man shonid be des- 
pised because he' has passed the principal 
part of his life in a great capital, the seat 
of government, the centre of civilisation, 
the abode or resort of every thing enrionsy 
beautiful, and great, we cannot precisely 
understand ; nevertheless, it is a legitimate 
cause of laughter amoni>st Englishmen; 
and the native of the roost insignificant 
village, or the inhabitant of any second or 
third rate town, glories in bin superiority 
over the cockney. TUe very name has 
alone put to flight a school of poets, and 
would, if adroitly applied and ably fol- 
lowed np at this moment, crash in its 
cradle any work of imagination, whatever 
might be its claims to attention. It is 
different in France, where the epithet 
Parisian has hitherto perhapa had too much 
influence as a stamp of approbation.— 
Fnreigu Quarterly Review^ 
. A, 0oa Kotzebue. — Among the dramatic 
writers of the last hundred years, hardly 
one, we fancy, could be named in &iropo 
to compare Mrith Kotzebue in fertility. 
The number of his dramatic pieces alone 
is two hundred and nineteen, in four hun- 
dred and eighty-nine acts, viz. fifteen tra- 
gedies, in forty-nine acts; sixty dramas 
(sehauipieU), in one hundred and seventy- 
four acts; seventy-three comedies, in one 
bond red and fiflty-three acts ; thirty farces, 
in^ fifty-three acts; forty-one parodies, 
preludes, afterpieces, operas melodramas^ 
&c.. in sixty acts. They are specified in 
** Biichner's Manual of German Dramatic 
Literature," since 1.761. The number of 
Kotzebue's prose works, consisting of 
novel*, histories, travels, periodicals, &o., 
is estimated at thirty volumes octavo, on 
the roost moderate calculation. 

forcers,— The King's Theatre com- 
menced for the season on the I8th of 
December with Mozart^s comic opera, 
^'Le Nozze di Figaro,*' in which Madame 
Bellochi sang admirably. The house that 
night was remarkably thin; indeed the 
most numerous part of the audience were 
tXie/breersy via. tliose dependants of the 
principal singers who are admitted with 
orders to set the applause and the encores 
going. These people, however, are some- 
times necessary, as the following fact will 
show: At Covent Garden Theatre, some 
few years back, John Kemble, then stage- 
manager, had got up one of the Roman 
plays of SbakspearOy the first representa- 



tion of which he came into the orchestra > 
to witness, and sat next to me. ^ .AltliongU 
the language was beautiful, and admiraUy 
delivered, yet the apathy of the andience 
was such, that the actors could notohtain 
a sign of approbation. This« he observed, 
was intolerable ; therefore to a succeeding 
speech he gently tapped bis stick on the 
floor, which was followed by the bands of 
a few of the audience. This be repeated 
occasionally, increasing the force each 
time, till the. andience at length gave the 
actors loud and general applause. ** Tliere^ 
Mr. Parke,*' said he to me, << jon sec tha 
use of ^forcer.**— Parke*s Memoirs, 

How /it the Russian Ein/rire exceeds the 
Terra Fvrma in the itfooa.— In one ot the 
foreign scientific journals there is a calcu- 
lation, according to which the Russian, 
empire exceeds the terra firma Jn the 
moon by one-hundrad and twenty-thrse 
thousand eight hundred and eigfaty-4vtt 
square leagues. The diameti&r of the mooa 
is eight hundred and ninety^three leagues,, 
consequently the surface two million five 
btwdred and five thousand twohnndced 
and sixty one square leagues. If in the 
moon«.as in our eartlt, the .fluid pact^l: 
which we call sea, covers two-thirds of 
the surface, only eight hundred and thirtT* 
five thousand and eighty-^even square 
miles remain for. the terra firma. Nojir,e 
according .to the calculations made in the 
year 1818, the Russian empire exteniU 
over a surface of ninerbondred and fifty-* 
eight thousand nine-hundred and seventy- 
two square leagues, the pessesssona m 
America included, consequently the ex* 
cess. remains as above staled. According 
to another calculation, the Russian Em- 
pire extends over one^hundred and se- 
venty-fonr deg. of longitude, and thirty^ 
six and a half deg. of lat. It contains 
about tw.o-nineleenth parts of the terns 
firnia,the fourteenth part of our hemisphere 
and the twenty-eighth part of our earth. Its 
population is about forty-five millions two 
hundred and seventy-one thonsand- four 
hundred and sixty-nitte souls; one mil- 
lion of savages, and tliree hundred and 
forty thonsand noblemen, not included. 

Juerease of the Members in the University 
o/ Cambridge,-^T\i9Te has been an. extra- 
ordinary increase in the members of tbe 
University of Cambridge, since the middle 
of the last century, as is shown by the 
subsequent table :•* 

1748 . • 1500 

1819 « • 2805 

18«5 . ^ 4700 

1830 . ,. 6«6S 

Athenaeum*, 
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V« hare f^iven the second Tolnme of Mn 

More'g «< Life of Lord Byroh*^ attentive 

. examination ; and the jewelt contained in 

iU we liiall forthwith present to onr read- 
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re^rd to time, place, nor percons.; and if 
she found any women in her way, she 
knocked, tliem down, ... 
r ** Madame Bensoitl also took her qnder 
Ifer protecUpn. and then her head turned, 
^he was always in extremes, eiliier cryioip 
or laaghipg,. aud . so fierce when angered, 
that she was tbi^ terror of men, women,: 
•Ts. The lettera princVp'aHy'formiVe'it aw* children -for, 8b«j had the strength of 
Ve addressed to Messn. Moore and Mur! ^^ Aaiaaou,.with the tamper of Medea* 
ray. The rare and racy ohservations S*** was a fii^ animal, but <|uitc nntanie-t 
reflections, antd biting severities which ^^^' . / wa& the only person that coakl at 
pfervadc Lord Byron's correspondence, are **' ^^^^ ^^^' *" *"y ^^^^^* •"<* *^*»««" »^ 
aU mote or less chaiacteristic of fai» mac. «aw.me r,eally angry (which they tell me 
nificent bat wayward mind. So glorious M.a.»*vage wgi>t), sbesabsided. Bnjt she 
a;j5ift as his genins wohid have been too' *Vid a thousand fooleries. In her faazioio, 
much for mortal withoo^ some alloy. He ^^ <!••*«« .of the loiter orders, she looked 
was every Jnvenalon the follies of friends beautiful! bat, alas! she longed for a hat 
—a sort of saraj^e Shakespeare on the ^^ feathers.; and all I could say or do. 
chmmon casualties, deceits, and occur- Uudjsaid piuch) could not prevent this 
retices of life. "" 
of his finest 
letters. Several 

iiest statues, which <* now enchant the 
wbrld;** may be seen in rough and unhewn 
olasAes in his epistles^nay, hewn in the 
roagh with all the form without the fini^ih. 
'She material^the raai ble^^-is there before 
a is carved ipto poetry. The extracts, we 
shall five, wtir show the wit, the melan- 
choly, the enthusiasm, the grandenr, the 
kindness of Lord. Byron. 'Die present 
▼oiame tokcs up his Lord8hip*s life at the 
time when he had 'separated from Lady' 
Byron, and was quitting this country. It 
shows him in his dissipation, in hissohtode, 
and in his restlessness at Venice. It de- 
tails the particulars of his two attachments 
tS tv^o Vehetiaufr, and inarks the growth of 



lualties, deceits, and occur- uua* »»>a mucu> coma not prevent tins 
:e. The rode germs of many' ti:avesUe. I put the first into the fire;, 
ihonghfs are traceable to his ^"* ^ 8^' ^*^ ^ burning them before she 
eral of his noblest and love- ^^ ®^ buying them, so that she made her- 
self a figure— for they did not at ail be- 
come her, 

'* Then she would have her gowns witb> 
a tat^^like a lady, forsooth; nothinfr 
would serve her but M'abita coUacoMe/ 
or cu«, (that is the Venetian for * la cola/ 
t^e tail or train), and as her cursed pio- 
n^mciationof the word made me buigh,. 
there was an end of all eontroversyi and 
she dragged this diabolical tail, after her 
eyery where.. In the meantime, she beat 
the: women aiid stopped my letters. I 
l9nnd her one day pondermg over one* 
She nsed to try tp find out by their shape- 
whether they were feminine or no^ and- 

^^^ .w„.«w. *^^ "^^^ *® lament her .ignorancet and- 

his poetry. It carrTes'^irs Lo^shlp" to * actually studipd.her alphabet, on 4)^^rpose 



Greece, and to his death in glory 'Our 
extracts will be necessarily miscellaneous. 
We shall commence them with the Juan^ 
like picture of his first Venetian lady. 
• <* The- reasons of this [her ascendency] 
were, firstly, her person;— very dark, tall, 
the Venetian face, very fine black eyes. 
She was two and twenty years old. She 
was besides a thorough Venetian in her 
dUlect, in her thoughts, in her counte- 
nance, in every tbuig, with all their nai- 
vete and pantaloon humour. •Besides, she 
could neither read nor write, and could 
npit plague me with letters,— except twicu 
that she paid sixpence to a public aeribei 



(9s. she , declared) to open all letters ad- 
dre9sed to me and read their contents. I. 
njust not omit to do jostice to her honsc- 
keeping qualities. After she. came into 
my house as * donna di gavemo,* the ex- - 
ppnses were reduced to less than half, and 
every body did their, diity betterr*-the 
apartments were. kept in order, and>svery« 
thing and everybody else, except herself* 
Tliat she had. a snfiici^nt regard for me in 
her. wild way» I luid many reasons tp be- 
lieve. I wUl mention one. In the antumoa 
ope. day t going to tlie Lidio with my. gon- 
doliers, we were ovei>taken by a heavjr^ 
squall, and the gondola put in peril— hats 



nlnler tlie piazza, to make a letter for her! blown away, boat filling,oar lost, tumbling 



upon some occasion when J was ill and 
cuuld jiot see her. In other respects, she 
was^ somewhat tierce and ' prepotente,* 
tliat'is, overbearing, and used to walk in 
whenever it suited her, with no very great 



t Letter^, ani JonnMls of Lord Pyrop, with N»< 
ticev'ol hiS; lAUt, ByTbomfti Bfoora. % vols. 4l9. 
Val. 11. JLoDdou, 1831. Mttfiay. 



sea, thnndt^r, .aain in torrents^ night com- 
ing, and wind unceasing. On onr retum, 
after a tiflit struggle,, 1 found her oi| the 
open steps of the Mocenigo palace, on the 
Grand Canaly with her great blaek eyes 
flashipg through her tears, AQd the. long: 
dark hair which was. streaming, drencbed 
with. rain^ over hexr brovvs^and. breast. She 
was perfectly exposed to the storm ;' and 
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the wiud blowing Iier hair and dress about 
her thin tall fti^iire, and the lij^hteninj^ 
dashing round Mr, and the waves rolling 
at her -feet, made her look like Medea' 
•lighted from her chariot, or the Sybyl of 
the tempest tliat was rolling around her, 
tile only living thing within hail at that 
moment except ourselves. On seeing me 
safe, she did nut wait to greet me, as 
might have been expected, but calling out 
t« me — ' Ah ! can, della Madonna, xe esto 
il tempo per andar, al* Lido?' (Ah ! dog of 
t3te Virgin, is tliis a time to go to Lido ?) 
ran into the hoU!«e, and solaced herself 
with scolding tlie boatmen for not fore- 
seeing the f temporale/ lam told by the 
S4*rvaiit8 that she had only been prevented 
from coming, in a boat to look alter nie, 
by the refusal of all the gondoliers of tbe 
oanal to put out itito- the harbour in such 
9 moment^ and that then she sate down 
on the steps in all the thickest of the 
sqnall, and would neither be renioved nor 
comforted. Her Joy at seeing me again 
wa* moderately mtxed with ferocity, and 
gave me the idea of a tigress over her re- 
covered Cubs." 

v«* I rejoice to hear of your fortlicoming 
iii Febrnary-^thou^h I Itenible for the 
'magnificence' which yon attribtite to the 
new (Uiiide Harold. 1 aiti glad yofi like it ; 
it ' is a ine itMiistinet piece of poetical 
dtesoiatioti, and my fa von rite. I was half 
mad during" the time of its compo»itffOii, 
between metaphysics^ moiintaiiiK, lakes, 
love nueAtiugnishable, thoughts uuuttera- 
ble,and tite share of my own delinqueuciefi. 
I- should many a good day^lmve btown my 
brains pitt, bnt for the- rettollection that it 
wonldibavergtven pleaimre to my mother- 
in-law ; and, even then^ if I could have 

been certain to haunt her but I won't 

dwellapon these triBing family matters. 

- ^* If I live t€ii years lunger, yon will see, 
however, that it i^ not over with me^^I 
diMn't mean 'ill literature, .foi* ^lat is no^ 
thing ; and it may stem odd enouglt to say, 
I '.do -not think it my vocatioti. But you 
will see that -I shall do something or other 
-rtbe times and fortune permit tiuje—tbat 
' Kkethe cosmogony, or ereation of the 
world, would piiiszie the philosopher of all 
i^es.* But I doiU)t whether my cctastitu* 
tian will hold out. 1 have, at intervals^ 
exercised it most devilishly. 



TO MR. MtJRRAY. 

I^ioduiiy near Geneva^ July ttd, 1816. 

." i> wrote to yon a few weeks ago, and 
Dr. Polidori received your letter, bnt the 
P'ockethas not made its appearance, nor 
the epietle, of wferi^h yon gave notice 



therein. I enclose you an advertis^ment.-f* 
wlHch was copied bff Dr. Polidbri, a)id 
which appears to be about the most impu- 
dent imposition that ever issued from Grub 
Street. I need hardly say that I know no- 
thhig of all this trash, nOr whence it may' 
spring,^' Odes to Ht. Helena,' — * Fare- 
wells to Enghind,' &e. &c. — and if it can^ 
be disavowed, or is worth disavowing, 
yon have full authority to do 9<>. * I never 
wrote, nor conceived, a tine on anything 
of the kind ya»y m^re than of tke^two other 
thinga with which I was saMldl^d — tome^ 
thing about * Gaul,' and another abont 
VMrs. La Valette;* and as to the < Lily 
of France, 1 should as soon think of cele- - 
brating a turnip. * On the morning of my . 
daughter's birth, I had other things to 
think of than verses; and should never have 
dreamed of such an invention, till Mr. - 
Johnston and his pamphlet's advertisement* 
broke in npon me with a new light on the 
crafts and subtleties of the demon of> 
printing-rror rather publiNhing. 

** I did Impe that some succeeding lie 
would have ,«npenieded tiie thoasand aUd^ 
one which were accumnlaled during last 
winter. I ciu forgive whatever may be 
said of or against me, but itot what they 
make roe »ay or sing for myself. It is 
enough to answer for what I liave written ; • 
iMit it were too mnch lor Job himself to 
bear what one has ^ not* I suspect that- 
When ihe Arab Patriareh wihked thatbia 
' enemy Jiad wjritten a book,* he did not 
anticipate his own name onthe title-page. 
I feel quite as much bored with this foolery ^ 
93 it deserves, and more tbao I xbonld be < 
if I had not a headache. 

'* Of Glenarvon, Madafne de Stael told 
me (ten days ago, at Copet) marvellous 
and grievous things ; but I have seen<no- 
tiiing of it but the motto, wktch pmmises, < 
ainiably *■ for us and for otn* tragedy.* If 
such be the posy, what should. the ring be? . 
— ^' a name to ail sacceedifig,*t Sea The 
generous moment selected for its pnblica- ' 
tion is truly its kindest accompaniment 
and — truth to »ay— the time was well ; 
chosen. I have, not even u^guiess at the 
contents, except from the very vag4ie 
account^ I baye.lieard. 



t Tlie following was the ftdr«rtbehient enclosed : 
" Neaily printr4l uiid l«ot<[ireMed. 2s 6d 

'** Lord Byron's Furewell to EnglMud, with Tliree 
other r<H>m8 — Ode to SI Helena, to my Daughter 
on hrr Biribd-iy, and 'to ilie l.ity «»r France. 

>** Frivted by J. JoiimU<n, ClwapMde, 335; Ox- 
ford, 9 

** The above lirautiral Poems wilt l>e rrail with 
the most lively interest, as it is probable' they will 
be the last of the author's that v^ill ftppear in 
England.** - 

$ The motto is— 

** lie iett a name to all sacceeding times, 

LinkM wkh one virtue and a thousand cnttiei.'* 
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** I ought to be ashaiiif d of the egotUm 
' of this letter. It i» not my fault aitoge- 
ther, and 1 shall be but loo happy to drop 
the subject when others will allow me. 

<* I am in. tolerable plight, and in my 
last letter told you what i had done in the 
way of all rhyme. I trust that you pros- 
per, and that your authors are in good con« 
ditlon. I should suppose your stud-, has 
received some increase by what I hear. 
Bertram, roust be a good horse ; does he 
^run next meeting f Ihope you will beat 
the Row." , K 

TO MR. MUBRAV. 

/' 2>io</a«t, 5e|>^ 30M, 1816. 
** I answered yonr obliging letters yes- 
terday : to-day the Monod} f arrived with 
its /t//<.paue, whicli is, I presume, a sepa- 
rate publication. *The request of a 
friend;'— 

«* Obliged by lianger sod reqaett of friends.** 

1 .will request, yon to expunge that same, 
unless. yon please to. add, * by a person- of 
quality^* or ^.of wit and honour about 
town.' . Merely say, ' written to be sjipken 
at Drury-hine.' To-morrow I dine- at 
Copet. Saturday. I strike teats for Italy. 
This evening,, on the lake in my boat with 
Mr liobbouse, the pole which sustains the 
maiiuiail slipped iq.uvkiisig, and struck me 
so violently on one of my legs (the irors^, 
luckily) as to make me do a foolish thing, 
viz. to faint — a downright, swoon : the 
thing must have jarred some nerve or 
other, for the bone is not injnred, and 
hardly painful (it is six hours since), and 
cost Mr. Hobhoose much sprinkling of 
water to recover inc. The sensation was 
a very odd one : I never had bnt two such 
before, once from a cut on the head by jt 
stone, .several years ago, and once (long 
ago also) in falling into a great wreath of 
snow .; — a sort of gray giddiness first, Iheii 
nothio^iess, and a total loss of memory on 
beginning to xecov.er. Tlie last part is 
not disagr^jM^le, if one ^id j^pt find ijt 
again. 

<< Yon want the original MS$. Mn 
Davies has the ^rsi fair copy in my own 
band, and I have the rough comuosition 
here, fn4 wifl sencjl or save it f^/.you, 
since you wish it. . 

•* With regard to vour new literary 
project, if any thing. falls in the way wbiich 
. will* to the best pf my jndgme/it, suit you, 
I will send you what I can. At present 1 
mnst lay by a little, having pfetty well 
exha^iited myself iu what | have si^nt y^u. 
Italy f^ Dalmatia and another summer 

t A Monpdy on thn death of ^heridao, which 
wsstpokeaftll>rury Lsoe' Theatre. 



may, or may not, set me offagatn. 1 have 
uu plauM, and am nearly as indiffi*rent what 
may come as where I go. I shall take 
Velicia Hcmaus* Restoration, &c. with me ; 
it is a good poem-^very. 

** Pray repeat my best thanks and re- 
membrances to Mr. Gifford for aU his 
trouble and good-nature towards me. 

'* Dpnot fancy me laid up, from the be- 
ginniug of this scrawl. I tell you tlie 
accident for want of better to say ; but it 
IS over, and 1 am only wondering wliat tbe 
deuce was tlie matter with me. 

** I have lately been over all the Bernese 
Alps and their lakes. 1 think many of the 
scenes (some of which were not tlioiie 
UHually frequented by tiie English) fintfr 
than Chamouni, which 1 visited some time 
.bffore» I have been to Ctaretis again, and 
crossed the mountains behind it t of this 
tour 1 kept: a short journal for my sister, 
which 1 sent yesterday in three letcerf. 
Itis-notall for- perusal; but if yon like 
to hear about the romantic pait, she wi!l,{ 
dare say, show you what touches upon tbe 
.rocks, 6ic. 

<* t^hristabelt— 1 .wonl*t have any one 
sneer at Christabel : it is a fine wild poem. 

*' Madame de Stacl wishes tor see Hie 
Autiquary, and 1 am going to take it t6 
her to morrow, filie has made Copet aa 
agreeable as soriHy a^id talent can make 
any place on earth. 

•* .Yours.ever, * 

' "N." 

From the Journal mentioned ^in- the 
abov^ letter, we extract the foUovi^ing t— 

Sepl€mbtt\9ik. 
. ^f Rose at five. Crossed the mouiilaint 
to MontboTon on horseback, and on mnles, 
and, by dint of scrambling, on foot also ; 
the whole routo beautiful as a dream, and 
now to me almost as indistiiijct. I am so 
tired ;-<-ior, though healthy, I have not the 
strength J possessed but a ^w years ago. 
At Montbovon we breakfasted; after- 
wards^ on a steep ascent, dismonnted; 
lliimbled down; cut a finger open; the 
baggage also got loose and fell down a 
ravine, till stopped by a large tree ; re- 
covered baggage ; horse tired and droop* 
jng ; mounted mule. At the approach of 
the siimmit of Dent Jument dismounted 
again with Hobhouse ami all the party. 
Arrived at a lake in the very bosom of tlic 
mountains ; left our anadrupeds with a 
phepherd, and ascended farther ; came to 
some snow in patchev, upon which my 
forehead's perspiration fell like rain, 
making the same dints as in a sieve ; tlie 
chill of the yi'in^ iind the snow turned mto 
giddy, bnt I icrainbled on and upwards. 
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Hobhoue went to the highest pinnacle; I 



did liot^bat (^Hsed #ithtn a fe%t yards (at 
an opeutfig of Uie cliff). In coming down, 
^ guide tumbled three times; I fell 
a laughing, and tumbled too— the descei&t 
luckily soft, thongh steep and slippi^ry: 



shape curving oTei the rock, like tlie^fail 
of a ^hM hbfse streaming in the ^vind, 
such as it might be' cpnc^iviid #oATd 
be thAl of the "pale Horse'* on Wfiirti 
death is moiinfed'ih the Apocalyji.ife.t 
It is neitlier mist nor ivater,^iit a some- 



Hobbouse also fell, bat nobody hurt; The thing bietweed both^ Hi immense lielgHt 

vhole of the mouotalds superb; f sawii fui^ bimdred f^et)' }!fves ti i^V^ or '<iu^, 

cow strayed ; am told that they often'bfeak il iiiprt*adiHg lil^re, oj^ cdiidensation thcr^, 

their neeks on and over the crags. ' Des- mrondcrfnl anfd Indescribable.' " 



cended to Montbovon ; pretty scrags 
▼illage, with a wild river- md a woodeti 
bridge. Hobhouse went to fish— cait^t 
one. Our cariiage not come : our horses, 
&e, knocked up ; ourselves fatigued. 

.*' Passed the bdnndaries, out of Yaud 
and into Berne canton ; French exchanfsetl 
ibrb^d German ( the district famous for 
cheese, liberty, property, and uo taxes. 
Hobhouse went to fibia— catught none. 
Strolled to the river— saw boy and kid- 
kid followed him like a dog — kid could 
laot ppet over a fence, and bleated ^iteously 
—tried myself to help kid, but nearly 
pverset both self and kid into the ifver. 
Arrived here about six in the evening. 
Mine o'clock— >going to bed ; not tired to- 
day, but hope to sleep, nevertheless." 

" Sepiemb§r 9f, 
** LeftThonn in a boat, which Carried us 
the length of the lake in- three hours. The 
lake small, bat the banki fine. Rocks dowh 
td tlie water's edge. Landed at Newhause 
jiw-pasBed Interlachen,enterediipon a rang^ 
of scenes beyond, all description, or pre- , 
vious conception. Passed a rock ; in- 



" Septemher «.1. 
'* Before ascending the mouptain, weiit 
to the torrent (neveniu the morning) aga^; 
the sun upon it, forming a rainbow of the 
lower part -of aH btflftHrs, but principally 
purple and gold ; the \tofr movnig as you 
move; I never saw anything like tbis^ it 
is only in the sunshine. Ascended' the WeiH 
gen monnf ain ; at noon reached a valley 
on the summit ; lef]t the horses, took oIT 
my coat, ahd' went to the summit, seyep 
thousand feet (English feet) abOve' the 
level of the tea, aid about five thousand 
above the valley we left in the morninc. 
Oil one side, our viek comj>rised tm 
Jungftaa, with alf hei' glaciers'; then iUk 
Dent d'Argent, shinihK' Tike truth; theii 
the Little <&iant (the Kleine £igher>; arid 
the Great Giant (the Grosse Etgh^r), ahd 
last, not least, ttie Wettei^hdrn. Tl^ 
height of the Jungfrian' is thirteen tho^ 
•and feet above the sea, eleven thousand 
al>ove the valley : she is the' highest of fhil 
range. Heard the avaliHncheifiillhii ever| 
five minntei ^arljr. From whence ' ulrl 

^ _ , -- stood, OB the' Wehgen Alp, we ttiid ^ft 

8cription*-two brothers — one murdered these in view oni one side; bn ih^ other, 
file otber; just the place for it. After a the cloQds rose from the opposite v«llte^, 
irariet^ of windings camelio aoenorraouii corlidg np perpendfcnlar prl»cij»t€^''like 
rock. Arrived at the foot of the mountain the foam of the ocean of lielf^ duili^^ 
(the Jungfmu, that is, the Maidt-n)— a spring tide-4t was white 'add MlnK(^rf 
glaciers— torrents ; one of these* if>rrl>nts and iuimeasiirably deep -in aptf^aH'ht 
atue hundred feet in heiglit of visil^e de- The side We *aftCend«^ was, of Vdbrse, ii 
acent. Lodged at tlie ctiratcl*s. B^t out of so precipitbos' k nfattire ; but itoarrli^ 
to see the Valley— heard ■<:•! avalandtc fall, ifig tot the sotaimit, we loibked do#b1ipbh 
like thunders-glaciers enornions-^torm the other side tipdn i( boilli^g sea of cfond^ 
came on, thunder, lightnhig, hail— all i A daslrin^ against tbe' <^rags Ion 'wliii^h Urife 
defection and beautifnl. I was on horse^ stobd (these crags on one'sid^ ohite pc^j;r 
__. :.. .._._j -» |tendjculiii% Staid a quarter ot an'h6nfi^ 

*-beguu to descend — quite clear /rpiif 



back : gpide wanted to carry my cane : I 
if as going to give it him, when Trecot- 
lected that it iVas a s^yord-stick, and I 
thought the lightning miglit be attracted 
towards him ; kept it myself; a <*ood deal 
elucumbered with it, as it was too heav)^ 
jfbr a whip, and the korse was' stupid, and 
stood with every other peat. Got in, not 

very wet, the cloak being stanch, ^iob- .ftirward. ^tottveuid th*^ hasty meinoraridui 
hbuse wet through;- Hohhdusetbok refuge hi» sublime 4rsiiMk of ManfNd:— ^^^ 'J 
IV cottage j sent man; umjbrella, and cloak '" ' " **" ' ' 

(from the curate's virhen I aiVived/ aiYet 
1dm. Swiss carate*i{ house very gbod in- 
deed—much be I ter than Most English 
yicarages. It is immediately opposite the 
jl^orrent I spoke of. *ttit torrent is ih 



cloud on tWt side bf the t^oA'ntafn. "in 
paissing the imis«e« oi snow, I n&adea sno^ 
bat! and pdted Hdbhobse with it. ' 
<*. Got dbwn to 'dnr liOrse^ a|(ain ; e^ 

^^ It ia interettiiig to observe the uee to wljich 1m 



U'is not iie<tiir-tbe •niilMw's nyi ttill arcb 
Ttio torrent witb the niaoy hne« ofbeuveDy 
And roll the sheeted silvers waving columa 
CKer the crag's himdloitg pfx^tk^\txMi^ "* 
And Aing it» lines of fbemioK li|^i alonfpt 
And to end fru, like the pale courser's tail 
The Oiaiit steed, to be t>eatrude by Draib, 
AkHoMintheAipoesty^.' - ' ^^ 
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, remopnt^d: lieard the ava- 

IWces^^Ul : caiiVe^o a inyiriiRs; Hobhoiii(ie 
di»rooiioted to i;^ Qwe'r ^ell: I thVd to 
pass my horse dver ; the jiorse ii^nk op to 
tlie chhi, and of* coi^e h^ and 1 were in 
the mod together ; be^n^ired, b^t not biirt ; 
langlird, ' ahd rcude ' on.' ArriVed at the 
Grindeiiwald ; dined', mounted again, and 
rode to the higher glacier— like a yVo<«i 
fturrteanef SUrlighL beantitul ; but a 
devil of a path f ^e^dx min.d ^gt safe in a 
little lightning, Jotit tl;e whole of the day 
as tine In point of weather as the day on 
whicli Paradise w^'s made. Pattsed whoU 
wonds ofvoUhered pineit, alt withered ; trunks 
stripped and ll/efess, branches lifdeftsj 
done by a "single i^inter.^ 

Shelley and Byron, fir^t met at Geneva. 
Mr. Moore says :r- 

*' There waii no want of disposition to- 
wards ac(|naifft|inre pn either side, and an 
intimacy almost' immediately spriyng up 
between them. Amopg the tastes coni- 
inonto both, that for boating was not the 
least strong ; apd in thl^ beautiful reeiou 
they had more than ordina: y temptations 
to indulge in it. Every evening, during 
tiieir retridence o|ider the same roof at 
ilecheron, they embarked, accompanied 
by the ladies and Polidori, on the Lake''; 
and to the feelings and fancies inspired by 
these excnrsioiis, which t|vfre not nn- 
freqneotly prolonged into the liotir of 
moonlight, we are indebted for some of 
ihose eiicbasthig stanzas^ in which the 
poet has given way to hit passionate love 
of nature so fervidly. 

" There Wea^^M a liTips: frsirn^Bce from |Im sbon 
Of 0o«cr» >ci fr*«}i «)ri(h' c^iMiyvdt ou IIm cair 
Drips tfie liglif dHip oftbe •dspeiidcd ukr. ^ 

At intervals, wim bird fn>9i Q«U the Imkct ' 
Stent iutu voic^ ^ ipnoyieiii, thea if siiU. • . 
There seemfe a floalinf %vl'ii»|>er on tbe liill. 
But that id fancy^^or the etof I ii^fat dews 
▲U eilcntly their tears of k»ve iurtil, 
Weepiiq; ib^aieci^v^ a»ay.** 

«* f pei:^Qii y ho w]|8 ojf ih^s^ parM^ Mi 
thu4 d^scribefl to ^^i on^ of tU^ii: ey^u- 
iiigs. f Mfhen il^e»6fse oi; noriii^east vii^d 
blows, the wa^rs 9^ the LaMfC are drivifi^ 
towards'tjie town, and, ^ixh the %ti;eaJO» of 
the J^oi}^, wijicii sc^ strongly in the 
same dirfction^ combii)e to, uj^ke i|.very 
rapid current towards the harbour. Care- 
lessly, one evening, we had yielded t9. its 
course, till we fbiind ourselves ^tmoqli 

t O'er the sevege sea. 

The %\Mmy ocean of the mountain ice, 
^Vetkim lis rugged breakeie. which put on 
I'he as|)ect of a iHmblinK ttmjfi'* feaOS 
FrotM in a mtfrnen/.— Maiifbbd. 

t Like thne ktoMted pime$. 

Wreck* of a tingh winter, bttrklctt. hranchUtt, 

) Childe Hsiold, Cento III. - ' * * 



driven on the piles ; and it reqioited a0 
our rowers' strength to iimsier the fide. 
Tiie waves were liigli and i^j>piii ting — we 
were all animated by otir contest with tb^ 
elements. '* I will sing yon an Albanian 
song,^' cried Lord Byron ; ** now, bescntir 
mental, and give me all yoor attention." 
It was a strange, wild liojvl that he g^v^ 
forth ; bnt such as, he declared, w^ ap 
exact imitation of the savage Alb^ian 
mode — langhine, the while, at pur disapr 
pointment, who had expected a W|14 
Eastern melody.' {Sometimes |l)e p^ty 
landed, for a walk upon t|ie shore, and oj^ 
snch occasions. Lord Byron would loiter 
behind the rest, lazi iv trailing bi# f wordr 
stick along, and moulding, as he went lila 
thronging |hon|;hts into shape. Often tpo, 
when' in t|ie boat, he would lean ah«- 
sjtractecjly oyer t|ie side, and surrender 
himself i^p, in silence, to the absorbing 
task. 

'* The conversation of Mr. 6hc|Iey, from 
the f xtept of his poetic rca^Mwi^j ^(>d |h« 
strange, mystic speculatioqs into >vhich hif 
system of philosophy ie(I him, was of a 
nature strongly to arrest ^nd interest th^ 
atteiition of Lord Byron, and tp turn l|iii| 
away from worldly associations and topics 
into more abstract and untrodden ways of 
thought. As fur as contras^t, indeed, is an 
enlivening ingredient of siic)i inUrcoiiife, 
it wonld DC difiicuit to find Iwo persons 
more formed to wl^et each other*! fac^ltie| 
by discussion, as on a few poifiis pf 
common interest between them did tlifiv 
opinions fisree; aud that thui difference 
bad its ropt deep in the conforqsalion of 
tUeit respective nfin^ 9^<id9 but a l(Untg 
thrdtigb tli^e ric|^ g^ttet^ng lal\ytint|i qf 
Mr. Slielley's p^ges to assure of. 

Dr. Polidori ctits i| poor figiin i«( Hr. 
Moo.^e's I^otiees. •* \ few a«w^4oAea 
of this young mi|n^ i^^bUe 19 w serirliBe «| 
Lord Byron, mav, 9s tU.iowipg |ig||t.n|wa 
the character of \)^e latter, be tKot iHap^ 
propriately introduced. \l^hi)e. tl»g wholes 
party were oofC day out boaijtiog, PQli|l4Hsk 
by some accident in cowiDg stciMe^ l^^^ 
Byron violei\tly qn th,e knee-pan witli hi% 
o^rjaPd the latter, without speaXi|i«,. 
turned his f*ce away tp hide the puin.. 
After a momenf be said, • Be so \\m\ 
Polidori. another time, to take more cBr«w 
for you mt me yery miiclu --* i ai^ elatl 
of it,' auswere«]t U)e other, ' I am gl^O. i(h 
see you can sufeir pain.' In. a caly, nl^p»^ 
pressed tone. Lord Byron replied, « lu^ 
me Hdvise joM, Pqlid«n»r»wn you aaotli«r 

uWh„rt any 0|.fi. not ^^^ .tvf'll'iJS^^ 
saUsfaclipn. People d 00 t l^K^ lo ^^"^ 
tlmt those wJio giv^ tljeiP R^n afe rI^^ «l 
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water, and, but for Mrs. Slirfley's pre»eDce, 
I should have doii« some such rush things' 
This was said without in-tem|>eT, and llie 
cloud soon passed away J 

*'* Another time, when the lady just 
nientioued was,- af^er a shower of r»iii, 
'walking up the hill to Diodaii, 1>oid Dy* 
ron« who saw her from his balcony Wlici-e 
be was standing witli Folidori, said ^to the 
latter, * Now, you who wi*h to be gallant 
ouirht to jump down ttii» Khtall height and 
oflfer your arm.' PuHdori cliostr th? eaiiivst 
part of the declivity, and leapod'; but, th^ 
ground being wet, his foot itiipped, and he 
spranicd his ancle. Lord Byron instantly 
helped to carry him in and procure cord 
water for the foot ; and, at\er he was laid 
cm the sofa, perceiving that he was un- 
easy, went up stairs himself (an exertion 
winch his lanit^ness made painful and disa- 
greeable) to fetch a pillow for him. * Well, 
I did not believe you had so much feeU 
ing,* was Polidori*s gracious remark, 
which, it may be supposed, not a little; 
clouded the noble poet's brow. 

*' Polidori had become, jealous of the 
growing intimacy of his patron with Shel- 
ley ; and the plan which he now under- 
stood them to have formed of making a 
tour of the Lake without him, compietedl 
his mortification. In the soreness of hik 
feelings on this subject, he indulged in 
some intemperate remonstrances, which 
Lord Byron indignantly i^seuted •, and 
the usual bounds of courtesy being passed 
GQ both sides, the dismissal of Polidori 
appeared, even to himself, inevitable. 
With this prospect, which he considered 
pothitfg less than ruin, before his eyes, the 
poor yoirng man was, it seems, on the 
point of committing that fatal act which, 
two or tliree years afterwards, he actually 
did perpetrate. Retiring to his own room, 
he had already drawn forth the poison 
from his medicine-chest, and was pausing 
to consider whether he should write a 
letter before he took ity when' Lord By- 
ron (without, however, the least suspicion 
of his intention) tapped at the door and 
entered, with his hand held forth in sign 
of recottciltation. The sudden revulsion 
was too much for poor Polidori, who 
blirst into tears-; and, in relating all the 
circumstances of the occurrence after- 
wards, he declared that nothing could ex- 
ceed the gentle kindness of Lord B^ron^f 
in soothing his mind,' and restoring bim to 
composure. 

** A dialogue which Lord Byron him- 
self used to m»'ntion as having taken place 
between tiiem, during their journey on the 
Rhine, is anmsiniely characteristic of both 
tife persons concerned. * After all,' said 
the physician, * what is there yon can do 
that I cannot ?^-«' Why, since you force 



me to say, answered the otiier, ' I think 
there are three things I can do which yon 
cannot.* Polidori defied him to namie 
them. * 1 can,*, said Lard B^rbn, 'swiiii 
iicross that river — I c.an snuff out tA^t 
candle with a pistol-sboi, at the distance 
of twenty paces-^and I have written ^ 
poem of which fourteen thousand copies 
were sold in one day.' " 

<' You seem to think that I confd not 
have written the • Vision,* &c. nnde'r the 
intliience of low spirits ,* but I think tUeie 
you err. A man's poie'try is a distinct 
faculty, or soul, and has no more to dp 
with the every-daj individuHl than tlic 
Inspiration With the Pythonesa.when re- 
moved from her. tripod. 

«f TO MR. MURRAY. 

** Bologna, June \7, 1819; 

^' I have been pictnre-gazing thia pnorn* . 
ing at the famous Oominichino and Giiidq„ 
both of which are superlative. .1 af\er- 
waids went to the beautiful Ceinetrv uf 
Bologna. Some of the epitaphs'at Fcrr 
rara preased me more th^n the mor^ 
splendid monuments at. Bologna j for in- 
stance— 

« Martioi Lttigi 

lii»pl<qn Mce !* 
* Lucresia Viciiii 

Imiilou'eterna qulete.* 

Can :any thing *be more fnU of pttbosf 
Those few words say alt that can be laid 
or ROiight : the dead had had .enough of 
life; all they wanted was rest, and this 
they implore/ Itiere is all the helplessness, 
and bnmble hope, and deatlh-like prayer, 
that can arise from the ^rave — ' implora 
pacef' I hope whoever may survive me, 
and shall see me put in the foreigners' bu- 
rying-gi-ouiid at the Lido within the for- 
tress, by the Adriatic, will see . those two 
words, and no more put over me. 1 tmit, 
they won't think of pickling, and brinuiBg 
me home to Clod or Blunderbuss Hall ( 
I am sure my bones would not rest in an 
English grave, or my clay mix with the 
earth of that country. I believe the 
thought would drive me mad on my death- 
bed j; could 1 suppose that any of my friends 
would be base enough to convey my car- 

t Thouc^i l/ord Byron, like moft other penoos^ 
in writliig lit different ffimda, wm» somctluifai leflio 
repeat the same circumaiaiicea and tliAU|[hi^ l1ier» 
ia, from the ever ready feitility of hia mind, aiiicli 
Ictt repetition in hit coireepondence tlien in lh«ti 
perbapii, of any otfter multifarioas letter writer; 
and, in 4lke'iiMtiince before oh, where the asuie fecta 
and rederlionaare, for tlie •tH.'ond tioae. ititiodnccd. 
H ia vitli aoch aav touilica, both ol thou^k aad 
ea|»te«tvu, as render lliem, even a second time, in- 
teieallnKi— vbat is wanting in tha novelty of tha 
matiar belDg made up by tha ueir aspect giveo- 
toit. 
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<;ms back to yonr soil. I would not feed 
your worm* if I could lielp it. 

*' Before I left Venire, I had returned 
to you your late, and Mr. Hobhonse*s 
ih^ets'of Jiian.. Do'nt wait for further 
answers from me, but address youi*s to 
Venice, as iisoal. t know nothing of my 
own inoireroents ; I may return there in. a 
few Vlays, of not for some time. All this 
depench on circumstances. I left Mr. 
Hoppner very well. My daughter Allei^ra 
was i^elttoo, and is growing; pretty ; her 
hair is growing darker, and her eyes are 
blue. Her temper and her ways, Mr, 
Hoppner says, are like mine, as well, as 
her features ji she will make, in that case, 
a manageable young lady . . . 

I probably must return for bnsinesti, or 
in my way to America. Pray did you get 
j^ letter for Mr. Hobhouse, who will have 
told you the contents ? 1 understand that 
Mie Venexnelan commissioners had orders 
to treat with emigrants ; now I want to 
ffdi'tliere. 1 should not make a bad South 
AiheHcan planter, and t should take my^ 
npturojL. daughter witli ine an4 settle. I 
wrote at t^gth to HobhouHe, to get in- 
^rmation fVom Perry, who, I suppose, 
js'tfae best topographer and trumpeter of 
tbe new republic. Pray write . • . 

** The Helen of Canova (a bust which is 
iA Ilia Ji^se of Madame the CounteyB 
d'Albraai, whom I know) is, without ex- 
ception, to my mind, the most perfectly 
bleautiful of hnman conceptions, and far. 
biejond myideaof human execution. 

" In this beloved marble vif ir, 

Abov«» the works aud thon^jit* i»f m-iti , 
What Nature could, t>at winld not, du, 

And B^iutjr aitd Canova can / 
Beyoiid im8ginnti«)D*s power, 

fieyotid the b<{rd's defeated art, 
With hmnorltthti her doWer, 

Behold U.e Helen of the heart ! 

'' Talking of the 'heart' reminds me that I 
have fallen in love — fathoudess love ; but 
lest you should make some fplendid mis. 
take; and envy me the possession of some 
of those princesses or counttsses with 
whose affections your Enghsli voyagers 
are apt to invest themsc-lyes, 1 heg leave 
to tell you that my goddess is only the 
wife of a merchant of Venice ; [the Coun- 
tess Ginccioli] but then she is pretty as 
ah anteh>pe, has the large, black, oriental 
eyes, with the Italian^conntf nance, and 
d^rk*slossy hair, of the t: art and colour 
of Lady J * *s. Then slie has the voice 
of a lute, and the soii^ of a seraph Cthougli 
noti]ijlte^o sacrctp, besides a lung post- 
script of grades, Virtues, and accomplish- 
mtfentSf'enooi^h to furnish out a new chap- 
tirf'ftir 8010141011*8 Hoiig; But her great 
n^ertt is /inding bnt mine— there is nothing 
se^ amiable as diseeinment." 



Tlie followu^ tx>ucbini« and beautiful 
letter Jie wrote in theCouu^ess Oiuccioii*s 
copy of Gorinne. 

'• My dearest Teresa, — I have read this 
book in your garden ;— my love, you 
were absent, or else I could not have read 
it.' It is a favourite book ofyour's, and 
the writer was a^ friend of mine. You 
will not undenttand these ICnglish words, 
and oiktr$ will not understand them, — ' 
which is the tfrwfixi I have not scrawled 
them in Italian. But yon will recognise 
the hand-writing of him who passionately 
loved yon , and yon will divine that, over 
a book wliicli was ynnrs, he could only 
think of love, In that word, beautiful iii 
all languages, but most so in yours — Amor. 
Mto— is comprised my existence here and 
hereafter. 1 feel I exist here, and I fear 
that I shall exist hereafter,— to what pur- 
pose you will decide ; my destiny rests 
with yon, and jou are a woman, eighteea 
years of age, and two out of a convent. 
I wish that you had staid there, with all 
my heart, — or, at least, that I had never 
met you in your inarried state. But all 
this is too late. I love yo«» and you lov^ . 
me— at least, yon siiy so, and wi as if you 
d\t\ so, which last lh a great consolation in 
all events. But / more than love yon, 
and cannot cease to love you. lliiuk of 
me, sometimes, when the Alps and the 
ocean divide us ; — but they never wilt, on-, 
less you irt«/i iU BYROg. 

Bologna^ Aug. 25, 18iy." 

Of this attachment Mr. Moore tbnsv 
speaks :— 

" From the excesses to which he aji>an« [ 
doned himself on his 6rf t arrival at Venice, 
the timely warningof disgust soon rescued., 
him ; and the connection with Madame. 
Ginccipli whieh followed, and which, how- 
ever, much to be reprehended, had in it 
all of marriage that his real marriage 
wanted, seemed to place, at Irngth, within 
reach ol his affectionate spirit, that union 
and sympathy for which, through life, it 
had tliirsted. But the treasure came too. 
late — the pnre poetry of the feeling had 
vanished, and those tears lie shed so pas-, 
sionately in the garden at Bologna, flowed 
ies«, perhaps, from the love which he felt 
ai that moment, than fn»m the saddening 
consciousness, how dilferently lie could 
have felt foimcTly. It was, indeed wholly 
beyond the power, even of an imagination 
like his, to go on investing with its own 
ideal glories a sentiment which— more 
from oaring and vanity th ah from any 
other impulse— he had taken such pains to 
tariiish and debase in bis own eyes." 

* In 1819, Mr. Moore, passing through 
Italy, paid a harried visit to his friend, 
who was then residing at a villa with the. 
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Coitnt^'Sii Gniccioli, in the temporary a'o< 



8%rice orf Iter husband 
of the meeting. 

** Ha vini;' parted, at Milan, wllh Lord 
Jyitih Rtt.^!leU. wKom 1 had acconlpanied 
ffbm'£ng1dn<l^ arid whom I waft' to reroiri) 
mfi^t a sho'rt visit to Koin6, af Genoa 1 



^hll^i he had shown to be equally inherent 
Here is an accoiirit i^i his various and prodigally gitte'd nature; 
i^hJIe, by tiiU'soniewliat increased ronnd-j 
n'ess of tik'Cdhtours, the' rqiciub'ti^nce of 
his finely fotrmed mo'uUi anil chin to,tbos«^' 
oT the Belvedere ApoUo' had' become stilt 



[uaiih^r, any 
!r the iuHii- 
ei'ii^iit as it 
t he expe*' 

k, however', 

len place iii 

had gi'owh' 

ce, and the 

tie change — 

nent of the 

lid spiriluaN 

iinea, distih- 

[liskerA, too, 

re been in- 

; that some 

di mnsico," 

eh his hair 

slowdown on his"n<;ck, and the rather 

foreign air of his coat and cap — ^all coin- 

biVied to produce that 'dissimilarity to his 

fif^rmer "self I had observed in him. He 

was still, however, eminently handsome ; 

ailil, in exchange for whatever his features 

may have lout of their high, romantic 

character, they had become more fitted 

for the expression of that arch, waggish 

wtldom,' that Epicurean play of humour 



Tiie gift of the precious' nielinoraptla of 
Uord Byroi^'k liTe,' upon wbich it 'will be re- 
collected, Moore for some reason or.otlieir 
tiiifned incendiary 9 was 'presented to him 
in Iral^. 

'* 1 foiind niy noble host waiting to^ re- 
ceive ^me, and, in pajssing wi^)i him t^roii^b^^ 
tii^ ball,' saw his little A l^fegri},' wbo with] 



Itei* uiirseVy-maid,' wa^' sCa^iiiiie, tlif re, at, 
ifjasf returned from a w|iik.^/rp th^ 
verse fancy he had tbi-''fal8?fying'1iis 



_ nis own 
character,'and even^ :imputing to himself 
faults the niost alien to his nature, I have 
already frequently adverted', atid bad^ on 
t h.s occasion! a striking inMtance, of it. 
After 1 had spoken a litile, in passing^ to 
the child, ai^d made some remark on its 
beauty, he said to me-^* Have you any 
notion — but 1 suppose you have.-~of what, 
tliev call the parental feeling !* For myseff^^ 
I have not the least.' And yet, when 
that child died, in a year or two ^ 
afterwards, he who now uttered ^his ' 
ar ificia'l speech was so overwhelmed by ^ 
the event, that those wlio were ' i^boi^t , 
him at the time actually trembled for bis 
reason ! A short time before dinner he left 
the room, and in a minute or two re- 
turned, carrying in his hand a white leather 
bag. *■ Look here,* he said, holding it up 
— ' this would be worth something' to 
Murray, though you, I dare say/ would 
not give sixpence for it.* — • What is it ?' I 
asked. ' My Life and Adventures,* he an- 
swered. On hearing' Ibis, 1 raised my 
hands in a gesture or wonder. * It is not 
a tiling,* he continued, ' that can be pub- 
lished during my lifetime ; but you may 
have it if you like — there, do whatever 
you please with it.' In taking the bag, and 
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ttiaiiking lilm most warmly, I added, ' This 
will make a tiice legacy for my little Tom, 
who shall astoiiisli the latter days of the 
iiineteetith century with it/ He t^eii added, 
* You may show it to any of our friends 
yon tliink worthy of it:' and this is, nearly 
word for word, the whole of what passed 
betweed ur'on the snbject." 

Lord Byron had a strange propensity 
for uttering stigmas of himself. Mr. Moore 
alludi^s to it, and observes : — *' To such a 
perverse length, indeed, did he carry this 
rancy for self-defamation, that if (as some* 
times, in his moments of gloom, lie per* 
suaded himself) there was any tendency 
to derangement in his mental conform- 
ation, on this point alone could it be pro- 
nonuccd to have manifested itself. In the 
early part of my acquaiittHnce with him, 
uhiii lie most gave way to his hnmour — 
for it was observable afterwai ds, when the 
world joined in his own opinion of himself, 
he rather slirmik from the echo— I have 
known him more than once, as we have 8at 
together after dinner, and he was, at tliu 
time, perhaps a little unUer the iuHuence 
of wine, to fall seriously into tliis sort 
of dark and self-accusing mood, and throw 
out hints of his past life with an air of 
gloom and mystery designed evidently 
to awaken curiosity and interest. He 
was, however, too promptly alive to the 
least approaches of ridicule not to per- 
ceive, on these occasions, that the gravity, 
of his hearer was only prevented from 
being disturbed by an etibrt of polite- 
ness, and he accordingly never again 
tried this romantic mystification upon me. 
From uhat I have known, however, of 
his experiments upon niore impressible 
listeners, I have little doubt that,, to pro- 
duce effect at the moment, there is hardly 
any crime so dark or desperate of which, 
in tlie excitement of thus acting upon the 
imagitiations of others, he would not have 
hinted that he had been guilty : and it has 
sometimes occntred to me that the occult 
cause of his lady's separation from him, 
ronnd which herself and her legal adviser 
have -thrown such formidable mystery, 
may have been nothing more, atler all, 
than some imposture of this kind, some 
dimly hinted confession of undefined 
horrors, which, though intended by the 
relater but to mystify and surprise, the 
hearer so little understood him as to take 
in sober seriousness.'' 

" Yours of the I5lh, came yesterday, 
1 am sorry that you do not mention a 
large letter addressed to your care for Lady 
Byron, from ule, at Bologna, two months, 
ago. Pray tell me, was this letter received 
and forwarded P You say nothing of the 
vice-consulate for the Ravenna patrician; 
from which it is to be inferred that the 



thing will not be ddne. I had Written 
about a hundred stahsas of a Third Canto 
to * Don Juan,* but the reception of the 
two first is no encouFagemeut to you nor 
me to proceed. 1 had also written about 
six bundled lines of a poem, the Vision (or 
Prophecy) of D^nte, tlie subject a view of 
Italy in the ages down to the present — ^sup- 
posingDante to speak in his own person,pre- 
vious to his death, and embracing all topics 
in the way of prophecy, like Lycophron's 
Cassandra ; but this and the oUierare both 
at a stand-still for the present. I gaveM oore, 
who is gone to Rome, my Life in MS., in 
seventy-eight folio sheets, brought down 
to 1810* But this I put into his hands for 
his care, as he has some other MSS. of 
mine — a Journal kept in 1814, &c. Neither 
are for publication during my life, and 
when I am cold, you may do what you 
please. In the meantime, if you like 
to read them you may, and show titem to 
any body you like—1 care not. The Life 
is Meinm-iinda and not Confessions. I have 
left out all my loves (except in a general 
way\ and many other of the most im- 
portant tilings (because I must not coni't 
proudse other people) so that it is like the 
play of Hamlet— -" the part of Hamkt 
omitted by particular desire." But you 
will find many opinions, and some fun, 
with a detailed account of my marriages 
and its consequences as true as a party 
concerned can make such account, for I 
suppose we are all prejudiced. I have 
never read over this life since it was 
wriittn, so that, 1 know not exactly what 
it may repeat or contain. Moore and 
I passed some merry days togetlier. . * 
<* I have never ht-ard anything of 
Ada, the little Elect ru of my Mycenae. 
. But there will come a day of 
reckoning, even if I should not live to see 
it. I have at least seen — — shivered, who 
was one of my assassins. When that man 
was doing his worst to uproot my whole 
family, tn>e, branch, and blossoms — when, 
after taking my retainer, he went over to 
them— when he was bringing desolation 
on my hearth, and destruction on my hdnse- 
hold gods — did he think that, in less than 
three years, a natural event — a severe, 
domestic, but an expected and common 
calamity — would lay bis carcass in a cross- 
road, or stamp his name in a Verdict €if 
Lunacy I Did he (who in his sexagenary 
. . . ) reflect or consider what my 
feelings must have been, when wife, and 
child, and sister, and name, and fame, and 
country, were to be my sacrifice on his 
legal altar — and this at a moment when 
my health was declining, my fortune em- 
barrassed, and my mind had been shakeh 
by many kinds of disappointment— -while 
I was yet yoang; aud might have re- 
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formed what might be wrong in my con- 
duct, and retrieved wtiat was perplexing 
in my affairs ! Bat be is in his grave, and 

** You offer fifteen hundred guineas for 
the new Canto : I won't take it. 1 ask 
two thousand five hundred guineas for it, 
which you will either give or not, as >on 
think proper. It concludes the pocni, and 
eonsirtts of one hundred and forty-four 
stanzas. The noten are numerous, and 
chiefly written by Mr. Hobhotise, whose 
researches have been indefatigable, antl 
who, I >Yill venture to nay, has more real 
knowledge of Rome and its environs than 
any Englishman who has been there since 
Gibbon. By the way to pi-event any mis- 
takes, I think it necessary to state the fact 
that Act, Mr. Hobhouse has no interest 
whatever in the price or profit to be de- 
rived from the copyright of either poem 
oi> notes directly or indirectly; so that 
you are not to suppose that it is by, for, or 
through him, that I require more for this 
Canto than the preceding. — No : but if 
Mr. Eustace was to have had two thou- 
sand for a poem on Education, if Mr. 
Moore is to have three thousand for Lalia, 
&c. ; if Mr. Campbell is to have three 
thousand for his pro«e on poetry — 1 don't 
niean to disparage these gentlemen in their 
labours — but I ask the aforesaid price for 
mine. You will tell me that their pro- 
ductions are considerably longer \ very 
true, and when they shorten them, I will 
lengthen mine, and abk less. You shall 
submit the MS. to Mr. Gifford, and any 
other two gentlemen to be named by you 
(Mr. Frere, or Mr. Croker, or whomever 
you please, except such fellows as your 
— s and — »), and if they pronounce this 
Canto to be inferior as a ushole tq the pre- 
ceding, 1 will not Hppeal from their award, 
but burn the maiiusciiptyand le^ve things 
as they are . . . . . . - 

, ** You are right, Gifford is right, Crahbc 
is right, Hobhouse is right — you are all 
right, and I am aU wrong ; but do, pray, 
let me have that pleasure. Cut me up 
•root and branch ;- quarte^r me in the Quar- 
.terly ; send ronnd my *• disjecti membra 
poets,' like those of the Levite's concu- 
bine ; make me, if you wiN, a spectacle 
to men and angels ; but don't ask me to 
alter, for I won't :— 1 am obstinate and 
lazy — and there's the truth. But, never- 
theless, I will answer your friend P-~:, 
who objects XH the quick succession of fun 
and gravity, as if in that case the gravity 
tlid not (in intention at least), heighten 
the fun. His metaphor is, tiiat ' we are 
never scorched and drenched at fiie Name 
time.* Blessings on his experience! At^k 
liim these queKtions about * scorching and 
drenching.* Did he never play at cricktit, 



or walk a mile ip hot weather ? Did 1)^ 
never spill a dish of tea over himself in 
handing the cup to his charmer, to the 
great shame of his nankeen breeches ? Did 
he never swim in the sea at noonday with 
the sun in his eyes and on his head, which 
all the foam of ocean could not cool ? Did 
he. never draw his foot out of too hot 
water, d — ning his eyes and his valet I 
Did he never tumble into a river or lake, 
fishing, and set in his wet clothes in the 
boat, or on the bank, afterwards 'scorched 
and drenched/ like a true hportsman ? 
* Oh for breath to utter !*— hut make him 
my compliments; he is a clever fellow 
for all that— a very clever fellow. . . . 
" What is all this about Tom Moore ? 
but why do 1 ask? since the state of my 
own affairs would not permit jne to be of 
use to him, though they are greatly im- 
proved since lbi6, and may, with some 
more luck and a little pmdence, become 
quite clear. It seems his claimants are 
American mercliants ? Tl^tre goes Nemesit I 
Moore abused America. It is always 
thus in the long run :— Time, the Avenger. 
You have seen every tramplcr down in 
turn, from Buonaparte to the simplest 
individuals. You saw how some were 
avenged even upon my ini^ignificaiice, 
and how in turn . . . paid for his atrof 
city. It is an old woi;ld ; but the watcli 
has its main-spring, after ail." . . 

Rttrenna, MnyiOth, 1820. 

" Murray, my dear, make my. lespect* 
to Thomas Campbell, and tell him fiom 
me, with faith and friendship, three thiug« 
that he mutt right in his poets : Firstly, 
he says Ansiey'si Bath Guide characters 
are taken from Smollett. ' Fi.s impossible : 
— the Guide was published in 1766, and 
Humphrey Clinker in i77i — dunqve 'lis 
Smollett who has taken from Am^tey. 
Secondly, he doe« not know to whom Cow- 
per alludes, when he says thai there wa9 
one wito ' built a church to God, and then 
blasphemed his name-;' it was ' Deo erexit 
VoUaire* to whom that maniacal Calvinist 
and coddled poet alludes. Thirdly, he 
misquotes and. spoils a passage from 
Shakespear, *■- to gild refined gold, to paint 
the lily,' &e.; for lily he puts rose, and 
bedevils in more words than one the whole 
quotation. 

" Now, fom is a fine fellow ; but he 
should, be correct : for the first is an tjt- 
justice (to Anstey),the second an Ignorance^ 
and the third a blunder. Tell him all this, 
and let him take it in good part ; for I 
might have rauimed it into a review and 
rovi'ed him — iitsteud of which, I act like a 
Christian. Your's, &c." 

The following interesting account Qi 
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tiford Byron's visit to Ravenna, is given 
by the Countess Gniccioli herself. 

"On my departure from Venice, lie had 
promised to come and see me at Kavenna. 
Dante's tomb, the classical pine wood, the 
relics of antiquity which are to be found 
in that place, afforded a sufficient pretext 
for me to invite him to come, and for him 
to accept my invitation. He came, in 
fact, in the month of Jane, arriving at 
J^avenna on the day of the festival of the 
Corpus Domini ; while I, attacked by a 
consnmptive complaint, wl^ich had its 
origin from the moment of my quitting 
Venice, applsared on the point of death. 
The arrival of a distinguished foreigner 
at Ravenna, a town so remote from the 
routes ordinarily followed by travellers, 
<vas an event which gave rise to a good 
deal of conversation. His motives for 
sucb a visit became the subject of discus- 
sion, and these he himself afterwards in- 
Yoluntaiily divulged; for having made 
some inquiries with a view to paying me a 
Visit, and being (old that it was unlikely 
that he would ever see me again, as 1 was 
at the point of death, he replied, if such 
were the rate, he hoped that he should die 
alsa; which circumstance, being repeated, 
revealed the object of bis j ourney. Cotknt 
Gniccioli, having been acquainted with 
Lord Byron at Venice, went to visit him 
now,. and in the hope that his presence 
might amuse, and be of some use to me in 
the state in which I then found myself. 
Invited him to call upon me. He came the 
tlay following. It is impossible to describe 
•tlie anxiety he showed, — the delicate 
attentions that he paid me. For a long 
time he had perpetually medical books in 
his hands ; and not trnsting my physicians, 
he obtained permission from Connt Guic- 
cioli.to send for a very clever physician, a 
friend of- his, in whom he placed great 
confidence. The attentions of the Pro- 
fessor Aglietti (for so this celebrated 
Italian was called), together with the 
tranquility, and the inexpressible happi- 
ness which I experienced in Lord Byron's 
.society, had so good an effect on my health, 
that only two month afterwards I was 
able to accompany my husband in a tour 
he was obliged to 'make to visit his various 
estates." 

TO MR HOPPNER, 

*' Ravenna, June 20, 1820. 

" •! wrote to you from Padua, and from 
Bologna, and since from Ravenna, I find 
nay situation very agreeable, but want my 
horses very much, there being good riding 
in the environs. I can fix no time for my 
return to Venice — it may be soon or late— 
or not at all— it all depends on the Donna, 



whom I found very seriously in bed with a 
cough and spitting of blood, &c. all of 
which has subsided. I found all the peo- 
ple here firmly persuaded that she would 
never lecover; — tliey were mistaken, 
however. My letters were useful as far 
as I employed them : and I like both the 
place and people, though I don*t trouble 
the latter more than I can help. She 
manages very well — . . . but if I 
tonle away with a stiletto in my gizzard 
some fine afternoon, I shall not be asto- 
nfshed. I can't make him out at all — he 
visits ine frequently, and takes me out 
(like Whittiugton, the Lord Mayor) in a 
coach and six horses. The fact appears 
to be, that he is completely governed by 
her— for that matter, so am If. The peo- 
ple here don'( know what to. make of us, 
as he had the character of jealousy with 
all his wives— this is the third. He is the 
richest of the R-avennese, by their own 
account, but is not popular among them. 

• . • - 
Now do, pray, send off Augustine, and 
carriage and cattle, to Bologua, without 
fail or delay, or I shall lose my remaining 
shred of senses. Don't forget this. My 
cdming, going, and everything, depend 
iipOn HER entirely, just as Mrs. ^oppner 
(to whom I remit my reverences) said in 
the true spirit of female prophecy. Von 
are but a shabby fellow not to have written 
biefore. 

*' Aiid I am trnly yours, &c." 

tn the following letter written at Ra- 
venna, reference is made to the same par- 
ties ; and to one other, in a spirit of bitter- 
ness that seems to have awakened all his 
energies, and justifies the opinion of 
Goethe, that he was inspired by the 
Genius of Pain. 



TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Ravenna, June i9lh, 1820. 

" The letters have been forwarded from 
Venice, but I trust that you will not have 
waited for further alterations — I will 
make none. Yon ask me to spare .... 
—ask the worms. His dust can suffer 

t That this task of "governing" him was one of 
more case than, from the nrdinary view of his cha- 
racter, might l>e concluded, I have more than once, 
iu these pages, expressed my opiuion, and shall 
here quote, in corroboration of it, the remaik of 
bis own servant (founded on sto observation of more 
than twenty years), iu speaking of his master's ma* 
trimouial fate z'— " It is very odd. but I never- yet 
knew a lady that could not manage my lord, except 
jny lady." 

'♦•Move knowledge," says Johnson, "may be 
gained of a man's real chaiacter by a short conver- 
satioQ with one of his servants, than from the most 
formal and studied narrative." 
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nothing from the trnth bein^ spoken— and 
if it comld, liow did Ue behave to me ? 
You may talk to the wind, which will 
carry the sound — and to the caves, which 
will echo yoa — bat not to me» ou the 
subject of a . . • who wronged me— ^ 
wliether dead or alive. 

*' I have no time to return yoa the 
proofs —pnblisU without th* m. I am glad 
yon think the poesy good ; and as to 
< thinking of the effect,' think you ofnhe 
aale, and leave me to plnck the porcupines 
who may point their qnills at you. 

" 1 have been here (at Ravenna) these 
four we?k>» havipg left Venice a mouth 
ago ; — I came to see niy ' Arnica, tlie 
Countess Gniccio}i, who hs^ been, and still 
continues, vefy unwell. 



She is only twenty years old, but not of a 
ptrong constitntioM, .... 
She has a perpetual cough apd an inter- 
mittent fever, but bears up most gallantly 
in every sense of the word. Ht'r iuishaud 
(this is hi» third wife) is the richest noble 
of Ravenna, and ahnoat of Romagna ; be 
is also wt the youngest, being np^ards 
'of threescore, but in good preservation.. 
AH this will appear strange to you, who 
.do not understand the meridian morality, 
nor onr way of life iu such rcspecu^ and I 
.cs^unot at preaent expound the diliVrence ; 
-—but you would find it much the s^iine in 
these parts. At Faenja there is Lord 

with an opera girl ; and at ihe inn 

in the same town is a Neapolitan Prince, 
who serves the wife of the Gonfaloniere 
of that city. I am on duty here — so you 
'see *' Cosi fan tut<t c tnt^e.' I have my 
horses here, saddle as well as carriage, and 
ride or ihive every day iu the forest, the 
PinetUf the scene of Boccaccio's novel, and 
Dryden's fable of llonoria, &c. &c. ; and I 

see ray Dama every day ; 

but 1 feel seriously uneasy about her 
health, which seems very precarions. In 
losing her, 1 should lose a being who has 
.run great ri^ks on my account, and whom 
.1 have every reason to lave-*-but I must 
no^ think this possible. I do not know 
what I 9kouM do if ahe died, but I ought 
to blow my brains out-- and 1 hope that I 
»hoflld. Her husband is a very polite 
. personage, but I wi»h .he would not carry 
me out in bis coach and &ix, like VVbit- 
tington and his cat." 

Speaking of the separation he had caused 
between the countess and her husband, he 
says : 

'•Your apprehensions (firising from 
Scott's) were unfounded. There are no 
damages in this country, but there will 
probably be a separation between them ; 
iib hir family, which is a principal one, by 



ita connexions, are very mnch' against him, 
for the whole of his conduct ; and he ia 
old and obstinate, and she is young and a 
woman, determined to sacrifice every thing 
to her affections. I have given her the 
best advice, viz. to stay with him,-^point^ 
ing out the state of a^ soparated woman 
(for the priests won't let lovers live openly 
together, nnless the husband aanctiona itjL 
and making the moat exqnisite moral 
reflections, — bnt to no purpofta. She 8ay», 
' I will stay with him, if he will let you 
remain with me. It is hard thai- 1 ahouki 
be the only woman in Romagna who is 
not to have her amico ; but, if not, I will 
not live with him , and as for the conse- 
quences, love, &c. fiic. &c.' — ^you know 
how females reason on such occasions. 
He says be has let it go on, till be can do 
M no longer. But he wants her to stay, 
and dismiss me ; for he doesn't like to pay 
back her dowry and to make an alimony. 
Her relations are rather for the separation, 
as they detest him, — indeed, so does every 
body. The populace and the women are, 
as usnal, all for those who are in the 
wrong, viz. the lady and her lover. I 
should have retreated, but honour, and an 
erysipelas which has attacked her, prevent 
me, — to i^ay nothing of love, fori love her 
most entirely, though not enough to per- 
suade her to sacriiice every thing to a 
frenzy. *■ I see how it will end; she will 
be the sixteenth Mrs. Shufileton.'" 

Again, alluding to a party, whither he 
accompanies her : — 

*• The G.'s object appeared to be to 
parade her foreign lover as mnch aa poasi- 
bie, and faith, it ske seemed to glory in the 
scandal, It was not for me to be ashamed 
of it. Nobody seemed surprised ;— all the 
women, on the contrary, were, as it w<?re, 
delighted with the excellent example. The 
vice>legate; and all the other vices, were 
as polite as conld be ; — and f , who acted 
on the reserve, was fairly obliged to take 
the lady under my arm, and look as much 
like a ciciabeo as i conld on so short a 
notice." 

In a familiar journal he kept in 18^1, 
Lord Byron makes these reflections upon 
his own temperament : — 

*' What is the reason that I have been, 
all my life-time, more or less ennuyi? and 
that, if any thing, I am rather less so now 
that I was at twenty, as far as my recol- 
lection serves? I do not know how to 
answer thu, but presume that it is consti* 
tutional — as well as the waking in -low 
spirits, wluch I have invariably done for 
many year.<<. Temperance and exercise, 
which I have practised at limes, and for a 
long time together vigorounly and violently, 
made little or no difference. Violent pas- 
sions did ; when under their immediate 
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iiifltiencc— it is odd, bub— I was in agi- 
tated, but not in depressed spirits. 

** A dose of salu has tlie effect of a 
tcroparary inebriation, like Ui^lit ciiam- 
p:i;:ne, upon me. But wine and bpiiits 
make me sullen and savage i<y ferocity — 
silent, however, and retiring, and not 
quarrelsome, if not spoken to.. Swimming 
also raises my spirits — but in general they 
are low, and get daily lower. Tbat is 
hoptle98: for 1 do not think 1 am so much 
amuyi as I was at nineteen. The proof 
is, that then I must game, or drink, or be 
in motion of some kind, or I was misera- 
ble. At present, I can mope in quietness ; 
and like being alone better than any com* 
pany— except the lady's whom I serve. 
But I feel a something, which makes me 
think that, if ever I reach near fo old a^ie, 
like Swift, ' I shall die at top' first. Only 
I do not dread idiotism or madness so 
much as he did. On the contrary, I think 
some quieter stages of both must be pre- 
ferable to much of what men think the 
possession of their senses." 

From the same journal we extract the 
following account of his mode of life while 
be lived at Ravenna, after the Gniccioli 
was divorced from her husband, and while 
she lived with her father tlie Count Gamba. 

" Ravenna, January 4, 1821. 

** A sudden thought strikes me. Let 
me begin a Journal once more, 'i'hejast 
I kept was in Switzerland, in record of a 
tour made in the Bernese Alps, which I 
made to send to my sister in 1816, and I 
suppose that she has it still, for she wrote 
to me that she was pleased with it. An- 
other, and longer, I kept in 1813-1814, 
which I gave to Thomas Moore in the 
same year. 

'* This morning I got me up late, as usual 
— weather bad — bad as England — woise. 
The snow of last week melting to the 
sirocco of to-day, so that there were two 
d — d things at once. Could not even get 
to ride on horselmck in the forest. Staid 
at home all the morning — looked at tike 
tire — wondered when the post would come. 
. Post cam^ at the Ave Maria, instead of 
half-past nine o'clock as it ought. Ga- 
Itgnasi's Messengers, six in number — a 
•letter from Faensa, bot none from Eng- 
land. Very sulky in consequence (for 
tliere ought to have been letters), and ate 
in consequence a copious dinner; for 
.when I. am vexed^ it makes me swallow 
quicker — but drank very little. 

*< 1 was out of spirits — read the papers 
— thought what Jnme vias, on reading, in a 
case of murder, that * Mr. Wvch, grocer, 
at Tuiibridge, sold some bacon, Hour, 
cheese, and, it is believed, some plums, to 
some gypsey woman accused. He had 



on his counter (I qu^fte faithfully) a bwtk, 
tl»e * Life of Pamela,' which he was Uar* 
ing for tras/e paper, &c. &c. In the cheese 
was found, &c., and a Uaf of Pamela wi'upt 
roumi tke bacon."* What viould Richard, 
sou, jihe vainest awd luckiest of living 
authois (i.e. while alive) — he who, with 
Aaron Hill* used to prophecy and diuckle 
over the presumed fall of Fielding (the 
prose Homer of human nature) and of 
Fopc (the most beautiful of poets)— .what 
would he have saiil could he have traced 
his pages from their place on the French 
priuce's toilets (see tiosweU*s Jolmson) to 
the grocer*8 counter and the gipsy mur- 
deress's bacon ! ! ! 

'* What would he have said ? what can 
any body say, save what Solomon said 
long before us P After all, it is but passing 
from one counter to another, from tlie 
bookseller's to the other tradesman's— 
grocer, or pastry «cook. For my part, I 
have met with moat poetry upon tmnka ; 
80 that I am apt to consider the trunk- 
maker as the sextoo of authorship. 

" Wrote five letters in about half an 
hour, short and savage, to all my rascally 
correspondents. Carriage came. Heard 
the news of three murders at Faenza and 
Forli — a carabinier, a smuggler, and an 
attorney— all last night. The first two in 
a quarrel, the latter by premeditation. 

** Came home at eleven, or rather be- 
fore. If the road and weather are con- 
formable, mean to ride to-morrow. High 
time— almost a week at this work— snow, 
sirocco* one day — frost and snow the 
other — sad climate for Italy. But tlte 
two seasons, last and present, are extra- 
ordinary. Read a * Lite of Leonardo! da 
Vinci/ by Rossi — wrote tliis much, and 
will go to bed. 

" Jamiar*, o'f'f i8il. 

" Rose late — dull and droopi... — the 
weather dripping and dense. Suow on 
the ground, and sirocco above in the sky, 
like yesterday. Roads up 'to the horse's 
belly, so thai riding; (at least for pleasure) 
is not very feasible. Added a postcript 
to my letter to Murray. Read the coo- 
cinsion, for the fiftieth time (I have read 
all Sir W. Scott's novels at least fifty 
times), of the third series of * Tales of my 
Landlord '—grand work— Scotch Fielding, 
as well as great English poet — wonderfal 
man ! I long to get drunk with him. 

*' Dined versus six o' the clock. For- 
got that there was a plnm-puddiog (I 
have added, lately, eatthg to ray * family 
of vices'), and had dined before I knt w 
it. Drank half a bottle of some sort ot 
spirits— probably spirits of wine ; for, 
what they call brandy, rum, £cc. &c. here, 
is nothing but spirits of wine, coloured 
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accordingly. Did not eat two apples, 
vrhicb were placed, by way of dessert. 
Fed the two cats, the hawk, and the tame 
(bnt not tamed) crow. Read Mitford's 
' History of Greece ' — Xenophon*8 * Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand.' Up to this 
present moment writing, six minutes be- 
fore eight o^clock -— French hoars not 
Italian. 

*' Eleven o' the clock and nine minutes. 
Visited La Contessa G. Nata G. G. Found 
her beginulog my letter of answer to the 
thanks of Alessio del Pinto of Rome for 
assisting his brother to the late command- 
ant in his last moments, as I had begged 
her to pen my reply for the purer Itahan, 
being an nitra-montane, little skilled in 
the set phrase of Tuscany. C^ut short the 
letter — finish it another day. Talked of 
Italy, patriotism, Alfieri, Madame Albany, 
and other branches of learning. 

" Men.— Ordered Fletcher (at four 
o'clock io this afternoon) to copy out 
seven or eight apophthegms of Bacon, in 
which I bava detected such blunders as a 
schoolboy might detect, ratlier than com- 
mit. Such are the sages J What must 
tliey be, when such as I can stumble on 
their mistakes or mistatements ? I will 
go to bed, for I find that 1 grow cynical. 

"Janwtryeth, 18«J. 

** Mist— thaw— slop -^ rain. No stirring 
out on horseback. Head Spence*s * Anec- 
dotes.' Pope a fine fellow* — always thought 
him so. Corrected blunders in niue 
apophtliegms of Bacon — ail historical, and 
red Mitford*8 * Greece.* Wr-.ite an epi- 
gram. Turned to a passage in (ininguen6 
—ditto, in Lord Holland's * Lope de Vega.' 
Wrote a note on * Don Jnan.* 

*' At eight went out to visit. Heard a 
little ninsic — like music. Talked with 
Connt Pietro G. of the Italian comedian 
Vestris, who is now at Rome^iave seen 
him often act in Venice — a good actor, 
very. Somewhat of a mannerist ; but ex- 
cellent in broad comedy, as well as in the 
sentimental pathetic. He has made me 
frequently laueh and cry, neither of which 
is now a very easy matter, at U*a»t, for 
a player to produce in me 

** Sketched the outline and Drams. 
Pers. of an intended tragedy of * Sarda- 
napalns, which I have for some time medi- 
tated. Took the names from Diodorus 
Sicolus— I know the history of ' Sarda- 
napalns,' and have known it since I was 
twelve years old — and read over a passage 
in the ninth vol octavo of Mitford^s Greece, 
where he rather vindicates the memory of 
this last of the Assyrians. 

'* Dined — news come — the Powers mean 
to war with the peoples. The intellitfcnce 
aeems positive— -let it be so «- they will be 



beaten in the end. The king-times are 
fast finishing. There Will be blood shed 
like water, and tears like mist; bnt Uic 
peoples will conquer in the end. 1 shall 
not live to see it, but I foresee it. 

** I carried Teresa the Italian trans- 
lation of Grillparzer's * Sappho,** which 
she promises to read. She quarrelled with 
me, because I said that love was not the 
loftiest theme for tme tragedy ; and, 
having the advantage of her native lan- 
guage, and natural fertiale eloquence, she 
overcame my fewer arguments. I believe 
she was right. I must pnt more love into 
' Sardanapalus' than I intended. I speak, 
of course, if the limes will allow, me 
leisure. That f/will hardly be a peaces 
maker. 

*^ January 14, 1821. 

" Turned over Seneca's tragedies. 
Wrote the opening lines of the intended 
tragedy of Sardanapahis. Rode out some 
miles into the forest. Misty and rainy. 
Returned— dined— wrote some more of 
my tragedy. 

** Read * Diodorus Siciilus' — turned 
over Seneca, and some other books. 
Wrote some more of the tragedy. Took 
a glass of grog. After having ridden hard 
in rainy weather, and scribbled, and scrib- 
bled again, the spirits (at least mine) need 
a little exhilaration, and 1 don't like 
laudanum now as I used to do. So I have 
mixed a glass of strong waters and single 
waters, which I shall now proceed to 
empty. Therefore and thereunto 1 con- 
clude this day's diary. 

" The etfert of all wines and spirits 
npon me i**, however, strange. It settles, 
but it makes me gloomy — gloomy at the 
very moment of their effect, and not gay 
hardly ever. But it composes for a time, 
though sullenly. 

** January 15, 1821. 

** Weather fine. Received visit. Rode 
out into the forest — fired pistols. Re- 
ceived visit. , Returned home— dined-^ 
dipped into a volume of Mittbrd's * Greece* 
— w rote part of a scene of * Sardanapalus.* 
Went out — heard some music — ^lieard some 
politics. More ministers from the other 
Italian powers gone to congress. War 
seems certain — in that case, it will be a 
savage one. Talked over various important 
matters with one of the initiated. At ten 
and half returned home. 

'* 1 have just thousht of something odd. 
In the year 1814, Moore — * the poet* pttr 
txcellmce, and he deserves it — and I werQ 
going together, in the same carriage, to 
dine with Earl Grey^ the Capo Poliiico of 
the rcmaioing whigs. Murray, the mag- 
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/llificent<— the illostrious pnblUher of that 
Viarae— had just sent tue a ' Java Gazette,' 
I know not why, or wherefore. Pulling il 
out, by way of coriosity, we found it to 
contain a dispate^the said ' Java Gazette' 
— on Moore's merits and mine. I think, 
if 1 had been there, that 1 could have 
saved them the trouble of disputing on the 
subject. But there i» fame for you at 
six-and-twenty ! Alexander had conquered 
India at the same age ; but I doubt if he 
wafe disputed ^bout, or his conquests com- 
pared with those of Indian Bacchns, at 
Java. It was'great fame to be named with 
Moore; greater to be compared with 
him ; greatest pleasure^ at least to be 
wUhhim; and, surely an odd coincidence, 
tiiat we should be dining together while 
they were quarrelling about us beyond Ihc 
equinoctiul line. Well, tiie same evening 
i m^t Lawrence the painter, and heard 
bne of Earl Grey's daughters a tine, tall, 
bpirit-looking* girl, with much of the ;/a- 
trician tlwrough-bred look of her father, 
which I dote upon play on the harp, so 
modestly and ingeniously, that she looked 
music. Well, 1 would rather have had my 
talk with Lawrence who talked delight- 
fully, and heard the girl, than have had 
nil the fame of Moore and me put to- 
gether. 

*» Read S . Of Dante, he says, 

that * at no time has the greatest and most 
iiationul of all Italian poets ever been 
much the favourite of his countrymen.' 
'TisTalse! There have beien more editors 
and commentators (and imitators, ulti- 
mately) of Dante than of all their poets 
put together. Not a favourite ! Why, they 
talk Dante — write Dante— and tlnnk and 
dream Dante at this moment (1831) to an 
excess, which would be ridiculous, but 
Ihat he deserves it. 

'< In the same styl^ this German talks 
pf Gondolas on the. A mo— a precious 
fellow to dare to speak of Italy I 

*' He says al^o that Dante's chief defect 
is'a want, in a word, of gentle feelings. 
Of gentle feelings J-^and Francesca of 
Rimipi — and the father's feelings in Ugo- 
lino^aud Beatrice — and * La Pia V Why, 
there is a gentleness in Dait^te beyond all 
gentleness : when he is tender. It is true 
that treating of the Christian Hades, or 
Hell) there is not much scope or site fur 
gentleness-— hut who but Dante could have 
iutroduced any * gentleness' at all ruto 
Htll? Is there any in Milton's? No — 
and Dante's Heaven is all love, and glory, 
and majesty. 

one o'clock. 

** I have found out, how«'vcr, where the 

German is right — it is about the Vicar of 

VVakelield. * Of all romances in niiiiia- 

^lae (and, perhaps, this is tUe best bhape 



in which romance can appear), tlie Vicar 
of Wakefield is, I think, the roost exqui- 
site.' He tbUiks!— he might be sure. 

But it is very well for a S . I feel 

sleepy, and may as Well get me to bed. 
To-morrow there will be fine weather. 

^ Trust on, mud think tormoriov will repay.** 

*^ What I feel most growing upon me 
are lazinessj and a disrelish more powerful 
than indifierence. If I rouse, it is inta| 
fury. I presume that I shall end ' (if not 
earlier by accident, or some such termina- 
tion) Kke Swift — ^ dying at top.' 1 con* 
fess I do not contemplate this with so 
much horror as he appaiently did for 
some years before it happened. But 
Swift had hardly begun life at the very 
period (thirty-three) when I feel quite an 
old sort of feel. 

*'' Oh ! there is an organ playing in the 
street — a waltz too! I must leave otf to 
listen. They are playing a waltz, which 
I have heard ten thousand times at the 
balls in London, between 1812 and 1815. 
Mnsic is a strange thing." 

<^ 1 have had a curious letter to-day 
from a girl in England (I never saw her), 
who says she is given over of a decline, 
but could not go out of the world without 
thanking me for the delight which my 
poesy for seveml years, &c. &c. dec It 
is signed simply N. N. A. and has not a 
word of * cant' of pieachment in it upon 
any opinions. Sbe merely says that slie is 
dying, and that as I had contributed so 
highly to her existing pleasure, she thought 
that she might say so, begging me to bum 
her letter — which, by the way, I can not 
do, as 1 look upon huch a letter, in such 
circumstances, as better than a diploma 
from Gottingen. I once had a letter 
from Drontheim, in Norway (but not from 
a dying woman), in verse, on the same 
tcote of congratulation. These are the 
things which make one at times believe 
oneself a poet. But if I must believe that 
.....,, and such fellows, are poets 
also, it is better to be out of the corps.'' 

It is stated that Lord Byron never was 
made aware of the cause of his wife'» sepa- 
ration from him. As an evidence of his 
feelings on that subject, Mr. Moore pub- 
lishes the following letter, which kis Lord- 
ship addressed to Lady Byron, in 18!21, 
and observes upon it, that there are few 
of his readers uho will not agree with 
him in thinking 'Mimt if its author had 
not riti^ht on his hide, he had, at least, 
most ot those good feelings which are 
found generally to accompany it." 

Pisa, Nosembir mil, 1821. 
** I have to acknowledge the recei|>t of 
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" Ada's hair,'* which is very soft and 
pretty, and nearly as dark already as 
initie was at twelve years old, if I may 
judge from what I recollect of softnc in 
Atignsta's possession, taken at that at^e. 
But it don't curl -perhaps from iU bting. 
let grow, 

*• i aho thank yon for the inscriptidh *of 
the date and name, and I will tell you 
why I I believe that they are tile bniy tiA'O 
or three words of yonr iiandwriting in my 
possession. For your letters are returned, 
and eitcept the two worHs^ or rather the 
one word " Household*' written twice in- 
an old account-book, I have nO other. 1 
burnt your last note» for two reasohst... 
tirstly,' it was written in a style not very 
agreeable ; and secondly, I wished to take 
your word without documents, which are 
the worldly resources of suspicious people. 
" I suppose tijat this note will n-ach 
yon somewhere abont Ada*s birthdays— 
the 10th of December, I believe. She 
will then be six, so that in about twelve 
more 1 shall have soma chance of meetin(|^ 
her perhaps sooner, if i am obliged to 
go to Euglaud by business or otherwise** 
Recollect, however, one thing, either in 
distance or nearness every day which 
keeps ns a»nnder should, after so long a 
period, rather soften our mutual feelings^ 
which mu«t always have one^rallyiog point, 
as lot)g as our child exists, which I pre-* 
sume we both hope will be long after cither 
of her parents. 

** The time which has elapsed since the 
Bf partition has been, considerably more 
lthaii> the whole brief period of our nnion, 
and the not mnch longer otie of our prior 
acquaintance. We both made a bitter 
mistake; but now it is over, and irrevo*. 
cahly tip. Fori at thirty-ahree on my par^, 
and a few years less on youm, thongh it is 
110 very extended period of life , still it ib 
one when the habits and* thought are 
generally so formed as to admit of no 
modification ; and as we could not agree 
when younger, we should with difficulty 
do so now. 

'*^ I say all thi«(, becanse I own to you, 
that; notwithstanding every thing, I con- 
sidered our re-union as not impossible far 
more than a year after the separation,— 
•but then I gave up the hope entirely and 
•for ever. Bnt this very impossibility of 
re-union seems to me, at least, a reason 
why, on all the few poiuts of discussion 
which can arise between us, we sboulij 
preserve the courtesies of life, and sts 
inuch of its kiuduess as people who are 
never to meet may preserve perhaps more 
easily than nearer connections. For my 
own part, I am violent, but not ma- 
lignant ; for only fresh provocations can 
awaken my resentmeuts. To you, who' are 



colder and more coiiGPiitrated> I would* 
just hint, that you may sometimes mistake 
the depth of a cold anger for dignity, and 
a worse feeling for dhiy. i assure yoii 
that I bear you now (whatever I may have« 
done) no resentment whatever* Uemem-- 
ber, that 1/ ^ott /looe injnr^l ntt h\ aught,- 
this forgiveness is something : and that, if 
I have injured you, it is something more^ 
8till>if it be true, as the Uioralist^ say, that* 
the most offending are the least tbrgiving. 

*' Whether tlie offence has been solely 
on my side, or reciprocal or on yours 
chiefly, I have ceased to reflect npdn any 
but two things — via. that ycm are tiie mo- 
ther of my child, and that we shall nev^r- 
meet again. I think if you aUo eonsid^r 
the two corresponding points with refer-* 
eiicc to mvself, it will be better for all 
three." .' . . 

You r's ever, Noel Byron. 

TO Mrt. MURRAY. 

'* Pisa, December, lOt/t, 1821. 

** This day dud this hour (one of the 
clock), my (laughter is siji years M, I 
wonder when 1 shall see her ag-ain, if ever 
1 sliall see her at all. 

'* lliave remarked a curious coincidence; 
which almost looks like a fatality. 

" My mother, Iny uife, my dhu^httr, my 
half-sister^ iny sinter's tnolher, my naiurai 
dau^kter{iiii far at loafit as / am concerned )J 
and mijseify are ordij children, 

** My father, by his marriage With Lad^ 
Conyefs (an only child), had only my 
sibier ; and by sccoild marriage with an 
only child, an only child again. Lord 
Byron, HA you know, was one also, and sO 
is my Uhiighter, dfec. 

'* Js this not ratiict odd such a compli- 
cation of only cliildren? By the way, send 
•me my daughter Aita*s miniature, f have 
t)nly tite print, which gives little ot no 
idea of her cotniilexien. 

" Yours, &c. B." 

« Pisa, April %ti 18<2. 
■ " Yoti will regret to hear tiiat I have 
receiveil iuteUigence of tlie death of my 
daughter Aliegia of a fever,' in the coil- 
vent of Bai^no Cavallo, whne she was 
placed for the last year, td commence her 
education. It is a heavy blow tor many 
reasons, but mast be foorncj with tinsc." 

** The body is embarked, in ivhat ship [ 
know not, neither could 1 enter into I lie 
details ; but the Countess G. G. has had 
the goodness to give the necessary ordei^s 
to Mr« Dunn, who superintends the em- 
barkation, and will write to yon. 1 wiish it 
to be buried in Harrow church. 

*< There is a spot in the churchyani, 
near the footpath, on the brow of the hill 
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)i»6kiog towards Wmdaor, And a tooib 
under a Urge tree (bearing tlie name of 
Peacbie, or Peadiey), where I osed to tit 
for boars and bours when a boy. This 
was my favourile spot ; but as I wish to 
erect a tablet to ber memory^ the body 
had better be. deposited iu the church. 
Near the door, on the left band as yon. 
enter, there is a monument with a tablet 
containing these words : 

' When Sorrow weep* o'er Virtue's sacred dost, 
Oor tcttrs beceme ua. and our grief is just i 
Such weie the tears she shed, wlio ffmteful pays 
This last sad tribute of her l6ve and praise.* 

I recollect them (af\.er seventeen years)*, 
riot from anjT thing remarkable io them,' 
but because from my seat in the gaHery I 
bad generally my eyes turned towards 
that monument. As near it as convenient' 
I could wish Allegra to be buried, and on 
the waiU a marble placed, with these 
words: 

In Memory of 

Dsughter of cTo. l4ord Byron, 

who diied tft Bagua Cavalld, 

in Itafy, April loth, 1832, 
aged Ave years and three months. 

' I shall go to her, but she shall not letarn to me.* 
9dSamnd,xii,28. 

" The faneral I wish to he as private as 
if consistent with decency ; and I could 
hope that Heory Drory will, perhaps, 
read^the service over her. If he should 
dcclibe it, it can be done by the usnal 
qiinister for the time t»eing. I do not 
bnow that I need add more just now. 
. In ^ following letter to Mr. Murray, 
Lord Byron alludes .to a proposed bargain: 
with Galignani, the Parisian publisher. 

*' Recollect that I will have nothing to 
do with.it, except so far as it may secure 
the copyright. to yourself. I will have no 
bar^in but with the English bookiellers ; 
and I desire no interest out of that- coun- 
try. Now that's fair and open, and a 
UtUe handsomer than your ifotf^mg' silence, 
to see what would come of it. You are an 
escellent fellow, mio earo il/oray, bnt there 
is still a little leaven of Fleet Street about 
you now and then — ^a crumb of the old 
U>af. You have no right to act suspici- 
ously with me, for I have given you no 
reason. 1 shall always be frank with you ; 
as, for instance, whenever you talk with 
tbe votaries of Apollo arithmetically, it 
ahoold be in guineas, not poonds^to poets 
as well as physicians, and bidders at 
aactjons, 

<< With regard to the^price I fixed none, 
hut left it to Mr. Kiunaird. Mr. Shelly, 
and yourself to arrange. Of course they 
would do their best; and as to yourself, I 
know you would make no difficalties. But 
* Vol. Vi. ' « N 



I agree wKh Mr. Kianaird perfectly, that • 
tlie concluding five hundred should be • 
only conditional ; and for my own sake, • 
I .wish it to be added^ only iu case of your * 
selling a certain number, that number to 
be fixed by yourself. I hope this is fair. 
In every 'thing of this kind there miist be 
risk : and till that be past, in one way or . 
the other^ 1 Would not willingly add to it, 
particularly in times like the present. 
Apd pray always recollect that nothing > 
cpuld mortify me more<^no failure on . 
niy own part^than having made yon 
lose by any purchase from me. . 

*< So you and Mr. Foscolo, &e. want me < 
to undertake what yon call a * great workf* 
—an epic poem, 1 suppose, or some such 
pyramid. 1*11 try no .such thmg^I bate ' 
tasks. And then 'seven or eight years!'. 
God send us all well this day three months, 
let alone years. If one*s years cannot be 
better employed than in sweating poesy, 
K man had better be a ditcher. And ' 
works, too!— is Childe Harold nothing? 
You have so many divine poems, is it no- ' 
thing to have written a kwnan one? with- 
out any of your worn.out machinery.* 
Why, man, I could have spun the thon|^ts 
cf the four cantos of that poem into- 
twenty, had I wanted to book-wake ; and 
its pasion into as many modem tragedies. » 
Since you want length, yon shall have 
enough of Joan— for 1*11 make fifty cantos* 
• • • ° . • .' ■ 

'' Now to- business; ..»»...• I say. 
nnto you, verily it is not so ; or, as tiie 
foreigner said to the waiter, after asking, 
bim to bring a glass of water, to which > 
the man answered, M will, sir/— V Yon. 
wUl/ — G — d d d-^n, — I say, you mtuhl*. 
And 1 will submit this to the decision of 
any person or persons, to be appointed by> 
both, on a fair examination of the circum- 
stances of this as compared with the pre- 
e^ding publications. So, there*s for you. 
There is always some row or other pr«* 
viously to all. our publications : it should' 
seem that, on approximating, we can 
never quite get over tlu) natural antipathy 
of author and bookseller j and that mora, 
particularly the ferine nature of the latter 
must break forth. . . - • . 

'* I onqe wrote from the fulness of my 
mind and the love of fkme (not as an «n<f, 
bnt as a means, to obuin that influence 
over men's minds which is power in itself 
and in its. consequences); and now from 
habit and from avarice ; so that the <$fiect 
ma^ probably be as diflereot as- the inspi- 
ralaon^ 1 have the same facility, .and 
indeed nocessity, of composition, to avoid 
idleness ^on^^ idleness in a hot country 
if « pleasure), but a much greater indiffer- 
ence to what is to become of it, after it 
has served my immediate purpose. How- 
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twtr,l shiMild on^.BOACCoaiit like ta)^*.^-^ 
but I won*! ^o on, like the ArclibkbAp ot^ 
Oianadsy ai I-am vei^.fiiire.Uiatyoa dread" 
the fate of Gil Bias, and. witli good reason, i 
Youis,Ac;'* 

liord Byron- had. a sensitive dread of V 
ridiciilei 

.*^ lo' writing. thn% to him,"' says Bftr. 
Moore^ *^ I had more particularly itfrecoU ^ 
lection a fancy :,ofi this -kind re8pc;|cting 
myself , which' he-had. not long before my. > 
pK8eni.Yisit to liimat^Vemce, taken into^ 
his heMl. In a. lodi oroost and now pec. 
haps forgotten, piiMicatioii.of.mine, givins 
an account of the adventtireS'Of'an. English} 
family in Paris,- tb^e htid occurred itbe- 
folloiit'ing description of tlie chief hero of ^ 
«the Ule : 

A fiae, tallow, aobiiroe sort of,Werter-faccd mao.. 
With mustaclifos which gare (what we read of So 

oft) '• . . 

Tlie dear Conair eicpreniop. Half mvi^cf, Imlf •q(V-^ , 
A» hyenss in love uiay be fanci/ed to U»ok, or . , 

A'somethhi^ between Abelard lAm dT9 filudier.* 

On seeing this doggerel, my noble frii^nd,* 
-f^s I . might, ^iodeedf with ,a little more< 
thovght, have.an|icspated)— conceised-!tliO 
notionrthati I meant ito throw rididaleoO' 
his whole race of poetic hordes ; aiidme*' 
cordiBgly., as: Meamed from'pefsoBallieni 
in frequfent'intercQnrpc With.him, flf.wtoi^ 
intaonc of ;liis..'fits of. hal^-homorbosj^^9e.» 
against me. .This he uaw confessed bim- 
8elf» ahd, in Iangbio|ipov«r tbci circoaalartce 
with mr , ownco that -he (had t eT«n • fqpe iio. 
fur : iksy iw IiIb :&»t 'moments; of- wrath, to^ 
contemplate «onieiktle retaliation lb>r> this, 
pet BdSoiff Jut mt^'fik he#oe8« > vBnt.when J^ 
necolkctfd^ said lie, *-^at .pkosiH'c it 
%otdd gim^tbe whde ttfibeof blorkbeadsv 
and 1 fihscc.to iee«y»n and m< tamUigi ont> 
against jeacih :othcr^ li gwre op the idea,' 
He. was, ^indeid,- a stfikuiff . instance off 
what maybe labnost iav4unaulyi obsci'^d^' 
that .they who best know bow to-wieldtlio 
weapon : of 'risUcnle tbemseWos/ ar^- the 
moat tiliTe,\to ; its:poweT in. the ' hands- of 
others^ I .remember* one day,-^in the year 
i€^9;i I.^hink^-^nas. wr:weKe coortfrsiog' 
togetheE-attout critics, and thehr mfloence; 
On the public, * For my paiU,' heoxcfadmed^f 
H dohft vare.i^bat ttliey ^y of me^ lo ih^y 
don't 9uis me/; >'Oh,iyoo.need not fear* 
tiiat,'-<«-^If answered,. with something, per^*- 
haps, of a hafjf'supprossed smilo^on my 
feataret,— *•* nobody .^coaldqoiz yoa/ ' i ITh^ 
could f yon > !?tllain !f be : repHed, tdanclnog 
his IniNliat'^mev' and .'looking, at the fame- 
time, ,wilih> tomie eamsstaest into my ^ 

'. <* OiKthe dayjirecedhig tfapttof mT4}e- 
partnre from )Vipnioe, my noble host,' on. 
mrriving ftom LfuMint to dinnei*, toM me,' 
with all' the ^iep^^sufchooib^y whoiiad 



been Jost granted a hoHday, that, «t thi* 
was my last evening, the ootftessa had 
Riven liiro leave to< * make a night Of it V 
and that accordingly he would not only 
accompany mo to -the^ opera, but that <(re 
should sap. together at' some cafi <af in 
tbe olden times) afterwards. Obser 44ng^ » 
volnmo- in bis^ gondola, witb» a nnnibel' of' 
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work, to "excite his vein by the perusal of 
others, on the same^sqbjffrt or plan, from 
which the slightest, hint catij^ht^by his 
imaginati^, as he r^d^'Was sitflkient to 
kmdle thertsqph a tra;n of thpnght as, but 
for that spark,, bad aMver.b^a awakened, 
aiid^f^of iThiclibe liinM^tf fiptWficggvXiihe 
source.- In -the present instance, the in- 
spiration he sought was of no very elevat-i 
iag nature'; the aiilispiri Aial < dootrines of 
the sofAiNt in this romance being what* 
chiefly, I? sospect^ attracted liis <B%tentioit' 
tojts pagesi as not unKkelf to siipplj^hiuif 
with fresh arifnment and sarealmifortliose' 
dapreeatiag views of human nature aud- 
its destiny, which be wa^i^wy with all- the- 
wiMitonness • of "^ nnbonndcd genius, en* 
feremgin * Don Jnani.'^* 

The following is an odd expression of 
Byron's taste:-— ^ « 
*'< I wisli yoiigood nighty wHh a Venetian 
benediction, < BepedMto te, e ia Urrd' ehe 
fi^^«7^— -* May yon be blcssedf aind the 
anefA' which yon ' Will ma/tcff— *is it' not- 
pretty? , Yon Wouldthink it •still- prettier, 
if 'yon- had -Jieard it, as 1 -did, two hotrrs 
ago, from the-lipsof a Venetian gifl, witfr 
large' btack' eyes, a face like Faestina^s, 
attd the figure of^a 'Juno; tall 'aOd ener- 
getic as a-Pythooe^, witlt eyes flashing,, 
andtberdark Mir stfeanwing^ in tbe* moon- 
lightr-one of nhose wometi • w*o ma jt be 
niade aiiy thkig. I nm'sure i^ I'put O' 
poniard iht« the Imnd of this one, she* 
#6iild* plunge if -where I told - her-^anH* 
intO'tttflf I'Offendidher. I4ike this kHid 
dfianinialyand >ttm,8nire tlmt I should* have 
preferred Medea to aoy woman that ever 
breathed." : 

. The following is a spired pen and ink 
portrait of Lord^ Byrou. 
' ^* Tbe personal appearance of liord 
Byron has been so frequently described,- 
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h^^'^jptmw^.ft^teUi llttitiRnere ft nM; 
the • bami^ten diAy t>f ^the ^«gnipber tiy 
alt«iii|ftt lame slpeitK the tMk wonW^eedi: 
80|Mrflaoii9. 1 Of iiis Aice, the beauty niiay^ 
be proiKMtnced to4t&ve4>eeB e£ the highest 
Qnler» «s eombintvgiK oace regiikiiSy of> 
features witii the most varied and infle^ 
resting «xpreisi(Ai* The saitie facility ii«*>r 
deed, of chaoga observaMe in theidov^'V 
meiHa of' hia ttind was seen also inr the; 
free play bf his f(^tttr^» as' the paisinc 
thoughts withui darkened or shone throngb 
them. His eyei, Ihovgh of « light grayy 
were capable of ^1 extremes of expit^w 
8ion,froia tlie. most joy on» hilarity to the« 
deepest sadness, from the- very sansliina^ 
of benevolence to the most concentrated 
scorn or rage. Of ^his latter 'pvrafon^ 
1 had once an opporMNxHy of seeing whne 
fiery inttrprettfS7they:'co6id be;oo,m^ 
ieWiog hint, thonghtlessly^ enoi>gb, ^hart -a' 
friend of .mine had^id to nte ^ BewaVe of 
Lord Byron ^ he wlH, som^' day or^other; 
do^aoraething-vecy wicked*' 'Was itmtfiv 
^r woman ftlid Mii! bo~ esdaamed^ sadv 
daniy inrniBg -roadd upon ma with n ioofe 
•f such intense anger as^thongh it lasted 
pot an toatantv coaid not easily be iorgot,' 
ami of which oo better idea can be given 
Umui 4ft thcf words of i»ne who^^^s^kiag^ 
ChattenoD't tsyes^sayc tliat Mire rolled at 
the bottom jof them/ But it was m the 
BiOBtfa jmd;chin that' the groat btanty«s 
weU as. expaessieo X)f this tibe cohntenaned 
lay. V Many pifctorea; 4iave b^em- ^aioted 
of liim^(8s[ya a.foir eritic of^his'feamrfft) 
with various sncctes; bat *the excesii^ 
heanty of his lips escaped -every .painter 
add sculptor, in their ceaseless play they 
represented every emotion, whether pale 
with anger, cnrled in disdain, smHiog tn 
triumph, or iKmpled' with arahneis and 
love.'* It wonld'beii^asticeto theireader 
aat^o^orrowihuB the same penciFa f^ 
mem touches of portraiture. ' Thls^ ex^ 
4reme fadiUty of - ea^pression wm aome^ 
timea jmioful, for 'I have seen him lodk 
absotatelv agly. I have seen hinr look so 
bard 'smi cold, that you ^must bate 1ih», 
«HMitben»>in a moment^ brighter than fttfe 
BttB, with such playful softnessi in lilHook^ 
suehaficotionate eageVU^ssHMndlimg in IriA 
eyes, und ^ dimpling this >li|)8 into %om6«> 
thittg more awt«t than a snille,.tbat yod 
foDgot the man, the Lord* Byron, iti the 
pietace of beaaity •ffreseqted' to*y6n, atid 
f^aKd.tvitfannteiiiae enffosity, i^had aintoat 
•aid; 'as if to aatiKfy yoorMilf, fhM thtfs 
lobVedithe-god'air fMvatry, the ^ of the 
VatleaUf ^when 'he ^coB versed t^ ^he^sbns 
sufed daugliters of n^.' Mis head'WM 
remarkal>ly snndl-^^o macli so ^s to be 
rather, out of proporiton with his foce; 
The forehead though a little toonarroW) 



#i8'faigh,/aftd*a||petfed<«iiofe-jNr Frdhi falf: 
havidglnrbahr(to-{>reserve itv'as he said> 
siiaved ovCrthe'teiDples t while theigloiMy^ 
dark^brown; curia, chi8tcringH)irei^lusbekd; 
gave the finish to-its 'beauty* ' Ifhen- toi 
this IS «dthed, 'that his nose, thoujeh badd- 
sbmely, Was rethef thickly shaped,, that 
faisiteeth wcre^wliite hhd regiilarviMid hia 

. coni^lexton cdlofcriess,' Bsrgood ^sn idea> 
perhaps'asit is in'thepo:wel' of mere word»^ 
to canvey may beconeelvddbf his fbati^ea. 
In heiglii«he*was, aa he-"hNn8elf has- hn- 
formed lit, five feet eight inohea and « 
half, and totlie lebgth ofiiiff Ktnba-heat- 
tributddfhis being s^nch '9 Kood siwimmer.' 
His hands were^veiy wbtlie,^atld^ acc^rrd^ 
Mig -to^iia own notion of theraiae df hafidS'* 
as indicating birth, aristocratie«% amall. 
The laraenasa of his right fdot^ tbou^fi'sn:' 
dbstade to grace, but HtHe impeded the 
activity of his inovemeDts ; hitd from tbia 
ou-cumslattce, as well as frbm the skill with 
which thc^oot was diigoisedi^meMs'Of 
long troM^em, it* would-be dfflliult to- con^ 
eeive a defect of this ktdd tea otArtidIng 
itself as a defarhdty ^ white the dilBdeoee 
Whidi a^eoui^taiit c^onscieamesB df. the in- 
firmity ^ga¥e/to bfs "first appma^i 'and nd- 
dwsstnade, 1ii4iim^ even laraeiietfs a eoitrce' 

• of iirtarest." : , . r 

/ Mn •Maftoiy )>flt a ^r<N|nest to liord 
ftyvowto Writscaxyork'on nMy. f^si^ea" 
soaa ^'hot'*iitritlhg it,''tfHd ti 'siMmmi^ of 
diobcktitm ofttaly^ i^re>cdimdhed in tlie 
MkPKihgi tkAHtgt frem dne of hia tetters j 
V «tVo«i^atlt Mib^fer a votmne of wiftdners^ 
Ae4*ot^vt%kH^. ' l*f#li»pa I ^mlnthe cas« 
to kfeiew^MOve of them rtiicn'iiAc^ Engli^ • 
Men, b^esise 1 have tilled among the na« 
tives, and in parts* of the country where 
fingtishaMB never reidded befoVe ; boC 
tlMte «re Many reasons why I do ndt 
ehotfseto tn»at in inritat am such-a sabject; 
I hdve lived in their honsea, Kad ill the 
heart of their families, sbm^thdet merely 
at <iami<«o di casa\ and sMktirtiet M 
amiho di cuofe, <of the Daiiia, ^mt IliiieMief 
ease do I feel myaelf authorined Ita vAkhii^ 
« book ef ^ them. Th^ metfiiliryfot ^dar 
laforal ; their life ianot'ye«r1flre»s y^duii^ohhl 
Hot understand it : iris ttot En|;ttvh ot 
Fr«nehV nor German, which you wdn)d alt 
nndera^athd. - The crnivemtaal edncatloir. 
the cavahetscrvitode, the btiblisof thought 
and living are so entirely diflferent, and 
the dtflference becomes^ ao mnch ibore 
strilltotr the iftbre yon' live itntittmtely with 
thefti/niai I kwow not hew to make yon 
eemiyreh«lid a people who are at once 
t«Bi^)erat^ kVid pirottigate, 'seiiohsia thehr 
characters afid bafibens in their aiimse- 
meiiCB,'Capa(bIe of impressions and passions 
V4iich are at ouce $ud(hn aVid durable (what 
ypQ find in no other nation), and who 
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actqally bairs no aoqiejty(»rluitfwe, would 
<{aU so), as yon may see by their comedies > 
\hey have no real comedy, not even in 
Ooidini, and that it is because they liave 
no society to draw it from, 
. ** Their conversazioni are not society 
at all. They go to the theatre to talk, and 
into company 40 hold their tangues. The 
t9»fiMnBit-iB a circle, and the men -gather 
into groups, or they play at . dreary faro, 
or * lotto reale,' for small sums.- Their 
academic are concerts. like our own, with 
better music and more form. Their beat 
things are the- carnival balls and masque- 
xades, when e«ery body rnns mad for six 
weeks* After, their dinners and suppers 
they make extempore verses, and buffoon 
one another ; but it is in a humour wlneh 
you would not enter into, ye of the north. 
< '' In. their houses it is better. I should 
know something of the matter, having had 
a pretty general experience among their 
Vomen, from the fisherman's wife up .to 
the' Nobil Dama, whom I serve. Their 
system has its rules« and its fitneas* and its 
decorums, so as ta be reduced to a kind 
ofdiscipline'0^g9raeat lieartSt which ad- 
mits few.deviationt, nnJesa you wish to 
Ipse it. They are extremely tenacious^ 
and jealous as. furies, not permitting their 
lovefs even to mari^, if they can^ help it, 
aud keeping them always ; close to them in 

?ublic as^ in, privjite,. whenever they can* 
n short, they transfer marriage^ .to adul- 
tery, anil strike, the not out of, that com- 
mandment. The reason is, that they marry 
for their parents^ aod love for themselves* 
They exact fiddity from a lover.as a debt 
of hoi£ipur, while they pay .the Jiasband an 
a tradesman, that is, not at aU. y-oa hear 
a person's (baf acter, maljs or Qsmale, caiir 
vassednolas.. depending on their uouduet 
.10 their, husbands or wives, .bat to. their 
mistress or lover. If I wrote a quarto, I 
don't .know that 1 could do more than 
a'mpHfy what 1 have here noted. It is to 
be observed t{mt while Ihcy do all. this., 
the greatest outward respect is tQ be paid 
tp the husband, not only by the ladies| 
hut by their Serventi v particularly if the 
busband serves no. pne himself (which is 
not often the case, bpwever); sothat yoo 
would often suppose them rctlations> the 
Serveiite -making the figure of one adopted 
into the family. . Sometimes the ladies run 
a little restive and ejope,^ or divide, 4>r 
make a scene; but. this is at starting, 
generally, when they know no better, or 
when tliey fall in love with a foreigner, or 
some such anomaly, and is always rec- 
koned unnecessary and extravagant'' ^ > 
Of Leigh Hunt Lord Byron writes: 
" Now, do yoo see what yoo and your 
friends do by your injndicipus rudeqes^f — 



actually cement a sort of oonneetioa wljch 
you strove to prevent^ and wldcfa, hatt tM 
Hunts profpei'Ml, would not, in aU proba^ 
bility have continued. As- it is, I will not 
quit them in their adversity,' though it^ 
should cost me diaracter, fome, moneys 
and the usual etcetera, ^y original mo^ 
tives I already expkiined (in the letter^ 
. which yon thought proper to show) : the^ 
are the ime ones, and I abide by them,' 
as 1 tell you, and I told Leigh Hunt, when 
he questioned me on the subject of thatf 
letter. He was violently hurt, and never 
will » forgive me at bottom; but I canH 
hel|) that, I never meant to make a iNirade 
of it) bat if he diose to question- me, f 
^uld only answer the plain truth: and f 
confesa J did not see any thing in tlie let^ 
ter to hurt him, unless I said lie was ' a 
bore^' which 1 don't reooember. Had tlieir 
journal gone on well, and I could- havtf 
aided to make it better for them» I should 
th^nhave left them, after my safe pilotage 
off a lee shore, to make a prosperona 
voyage by themselves. - As it is, I cant 
and would not, if I could,leave them among 
the breakers. As to any community of 
feeling, thought, or opinion, between Leigh 
Hunt and- me, there is little or none. We 
meet rarely, hardly ever^ but I thiok-Jmil 
a good principled and aUe man, and must 
do as J would be done by. I do not 
know what world 'be has lived in, hnl I 
have lived in three !or f«nr ; hut none of 
them like bis Keats and kangaroo terri 
incognita. Alas! poor Shelly! how wo 
would have laughed had he liwd^and how 
we used to laugh uow and then at various 
tilings which are grave in the suburbs !** 
'' ff Q£ Hunt ;I see little-^once a moiHh 
or so, and then' on Us' own busines,- ge& 
nerally. .Yon may easily soppose that I 
kuow too little of Hampitead and his sa^ 
tellites to In^ve much communion or com* 
lUunity with liim, • My whole present re* 
latioQ to him arose from Shelley's nBex«- 
pecled wreck. Yon would .not have had 
me leave him in the stieet;|ifith his family^ 
would you ? and ^as to the, other plan yoit 
mention^ you forget bow it would JbamtlM^^ 
him — that his writings sliould. be supposed 
to be dead, weight! Think a niomeilit— t 
he is perhaps the -ivainest man on. earth at 
least his own friends say so pretty. loudly | 
and if he were ini other circnrastanoea 
I might; be tempted to take him- do#n a 
peg ;<but not now ; it would be cruel. It ia 
«a cursed bu^inesa^ but neither the qiotivai 
nor the means rest upon my ooiuMHenee.'' ^ 
. Leigh Hunt is also condemned out of the 
month of Mr. Shelley. We quote tha 
letter because it shows that Boy-Philosof 

Cher and Poet of Mystery in a most amia^ 
le light, , » . , , . . V . .,.. *i 
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FebrttaryiS', llRS. 
*< My Dear Lord Byron, 
" I encloge yon a letter from HnDt,wiiicli 
annoys me on more than one accoont. 
^on will observe the postscript^ and you 
know me well enongti tdfeet how painfufl 
a task is set me in coniiiienting upon it. 
linnt had urged me more than once to 
sisfc yon to lend him this money. My an- 
twer consisted in sending liim all I could 
spare, which I haVe now literiilly done. 
Vonr kindness in fitting np a' part of your 
Own house for his accommodation I sensi-^ 
'%fy felt, and wittingly accepted ' from yort 
on his part, but, believe me without tlie 
slightest intention of imposing, or, if I 
could hd|>> it, allowing to be imposed, any 
heavier task on your purse. As it has 
i^ome to this, in spite of ^'y exertions', I 
will -not conceal from yon the low ebb of 
iny own money afiairs in the present mo- 
ment,— that is, my absolute incapacity of 
assisting Hunt farther; I do not think 
|M>or Hunt's promise to pay in a given 
time is worth much; but mine is less sub- 
ject to oncertakity; and f should be happy 
to be responsible for any engagement he 
may have proposed to yon. I am so much 
antioyed by this subject, that I hardly 
know what to write, and much less what 
to say^: and I liave need of aH your indul- 
l^ce in judging both my feeliogs and ez- 
pressiens. 

:. '* I shall see yon by and by, 
Believe me, 
** Yours most faithftilly and sincerely, 

* • ' •* P. B; SUBLLEV." 

■;■■:■'». ■ . • » • 

Tlie* followiilg passage in one of Lord 
Byrott*s letters, shows Mr. Hobhonse 
iNmld hate added much to the present 
?rolufne: 

'• " The papers to which I allude, in case 
of siirvivorsblp,' are collections of letters, 
&e. since J was sixteen years old, conh 
tained in tiie trunks in the care of Mr. 
Mobhonse. This collection is at lea^t 
4lonbled by those! have now here, afl 
reeeired since my last ostracism. To these 
I- should wish* the editor to* have access, not 
•Air the purpose of abunngeonjidenefis, nor 
iof 'A«rtti»S' the feelings of cori^pondents 
•living, nor the mehfories of the detfd; but 
there are things which would do neither, 
that I have left milioticed or unexplained, 
and which (tike all sticli things) time onlv 
can permit to be noticed or exptainea, 
thongh some are to my Credit;' The task 
will of course require delicacy ; but that 
will not be wanting, if *Mr. Moore and 
Hobhonse survive me,' and, I may .add, 
yonrsetf ;and that you may all three do 
so is, 1 assure, you, my very sincere wish. 
I am not sure that long lite is desirable for 
pne of my temper, and constitutional de- 



pression of spirits, which of course I sup- 
press in society, but which breaks but 
when alone, and in my writings, in spite df 
myself. It has been deepened perhaps, 
by some long-part eirents Ci do not allude 
to m^ marriage. &c. — on the contrary^ 
that raised them by the persecution giving 
a fillip to, my spirits); but 1 call It con- 
stitutional, as I have reason to think it. 
Yon know, or you do noi know, that my 
materual gfandtather (a vei-y clever man; 
aiid amiable, I am told), was strongly sus? 
pected of suicide (he was found drowned 
in the Avon at Bath), and that anothei' 
very near relative of the same branch took 
poison, and was merely saved by anti- 
dotes." . 

' Of that mirror of the poet's own nature, 
" Don Juan," Mr. Moorethus speaks : — 

'* It was at this time, as the features, in- 
deed, of the progeny itself would but too 
plainly indicate, that he conceived, and 
wrote some part of, his poem of " Dod 
Juan ;" — and never did pages more faithr 
fully and in many respects, lamentably, 
reflect every variety of feeling, and whim, 
and passion that, like the rack of autumn, 
swept across the author's mind in writing 
them.. Nothing, less, indeed, than that 
singular combination of attributes, whicl^ 
existed and were in full activity in his 
mind at this moment, could have sug- 
gested, or been capable of, tiie excution of 
snch a work. The cool shrewdness of 
age, with the vivacity and glowing tempe- 
rament of yonth — the wit of a Voltaire 
with the sensibility of a Ronssean — the 
minute practical knowledge of the man of 
society, with the abstract, and self-con* 
templative spirit of the poet — a siisCeptir 
bility of all that' is grandest and most 
affecting in human virtue, witii a deep, 
withering experience of all that is most 
fali^l to it — the two extremes, in short, of 
man's mixed and inconsistent nature, now 
rankly smelling of earth, now breathing of 
heaven — mich was the strange assemb^ge 
of contrary elements, all meeting together 
in- the same mind, and all brought to bear, 
in turn, upoh thej( same task, rrom which 
alone could have sprung this extraordinary 
poem— the most powerful, and, in many 
respects, painful display of the versatility 
of genius that has ever been left for sue- 
ceeding ages to wonder at and deplore. 

The following are some hasty opinions, 
and miscellaneous scraps, collected from 
his letters : 

' ^* If I were a^ked to define what this 
gentlemanliness is, I should say that it is 
only to be defined by examples — of those 
who have it, and those who have it not. 
In /i/e, I should say that most mitUarjf 
men have it, and few natal; tint several 
men of rank have it, and few lawyers ; 
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that^ it is more frequent among anthora 
than divines (when they are not pedants) ; 
that /enc/V-masters have more of it than 
dancing-roasterii, and singers than players ^ 
and that (if it be not an Irishiam to tay so) 



U.9C>I.IV1I « 



least^^ope is ; and what Hope is there with- 
out a deep leaven of Fear ? and what seor 
sation is so delightful as Hope ? And, if i^ 
Hreie not for Hope, where would tb^ 
future be?— in bell. It is useless to say 
where the Present is, for most of us know.: 
^nd as for the Past, wiiat predominates ip 
memory ?-—^/>pe baffled. Ergo, in all hu- 
man aifalrs, It is Hupe — Hope — Hope.** , 
** I have been thinking over, the other 
day, on the various comparisons, good of 
evil, which I have seen published of myiclf 
in different journals, English and foreign. 
This was suggested to me by accidentally 
turning over a foreign one JateJyj-^for 1 
have made it a rule latterly never to Mearth 
for any thing of the kind, but not to avoid 
the perusal, if presented by chance. To 
begin, then, I have seen myself compared, 
personally or poetically, in English, 
French, German {as interpreted to me), 



Italiao- and Portngpese, within these nine 
years, to Roiissean, Goetlie, Young, 'Arc- 
tine, .Tinion of :(lt(iens, DaiUe, Petrarch, 
' an. alabaster vi^e, ligUt«d up- within,^ 
Satan, ^hakH>eare, BuonapAvte» Tibeviuls, 
iCscliylus, Sophocles, .Etivripides^ , Harle* 
quip, the Clown, Sternhpld .and Hopkins^ 
to tlie phaDtasm«gofiA« to -Henry the 
Eighth, to CiienierytpMirabeaoi to yetin^ 
R. Dallas (the scbool^eyX to Michaei 
Ange4o, to Raphael, Xo% ^eUt-maitre, to 
Diogenes, to Chiide Harold, to Lara, to 
the count in Beppo, to Milton, to Pepe^ 
to Dryden, to Buma» to Savage^ to Cluit* 
terton, to * oft have Ih^ard of thee, my. 
Lord Biron,' in Shakspearc, to Cliurclull 
the poet, to Kean the. actor, to-Allieri| 
&c.. &c. . 

" ' '* " ' ^'^- a little *«needote 

nt ;Over. the Gon^ 

»!8^ag^ip)« and 

lortliy^i;.remark> 

1 oilier by aaaitf 

rteiied him * CoBr 

Bourse, . apiproved 

the name j and tjte woman -added, f Ah, 

sir, if he turns out hut half sorgeod: as bia 

name.* . . : 

*^ Your first note waa qneer enough^ bat 

your two other letter^, '^ivttliMMoore'a 'and 

Gifford's opinions, set aU right again.. .£ 

told ypu before.tliat I caki never tvMs^-anjr 

thing. I am like the tiger, if I miss tke^rst 

spriug, I go grumbling baek^lo my jungle 

agam ; but if I do Ail, it ia crushing. 

>* With regarid to what yonaay o(' retench* 
ihg.the (Joans and.tjie Hints, it is all very 
well ; but 1 can't furbish. I am like the 
tiger (4n poesy), if I miss the first afwlhg, 
I go growling back to ^my jungle. . Therfe 
is no second ; I can't correct, leanUrand C 
won't. Nobody ever succeeds in it, great 
«rsmaU* 

*' I recolleet, however, that having been 
much hurt by Romilly's condact (Im havi* 
ifig a general retainer for me, had aeted 
as adviser to the adversary, allegiag, on 
beipg reminded of his.retaiaer^haft be had 
forgotten it, as bis^ clerk liad sc^many), I 
•observed ibat some of. these who were 
now eagerly laying the axe fo my roof- 
tree, might see their own ahaken, and feel 
a poition of what they had inflicted.— Uia 
iall, and crushed him." 

*< I am aware of what you say of Otway: 
and am a very great admirer of • bis, — all 
except, of that maudlin b^h of chaste 
lewdness and blubbering curiosity, Bet^ 
videra, whom I utterly despise, abhor, and 
detest. But the story of Marino Faliero 
is different, and 1 think, so tmneh flner, 
that I wish Otway had taken it mstead^ 
the head conspiring against the ^body for 
refusal of redress (or .a real ittjory-»-jea< 
lou4y,«r-trea8Qu,.. with the more fixed and 
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invetrate f^asstoifs (mixed with policy) of 
an old or elderly man...the devil biir^Kf^' 
could not have a 6ner subject, and he is 
yonr only tragic dramatist. 

^* Madame.de Stael was a good woinan 
at heart,, and the cleverest at botti»m,.bnt. 
spoilt by a wish to be — she knew not 
what. In her own honse she was amia- 
ble ; in ajny other person's, yph wished ;h¥ir 
gone, and in her o^ii>again. 

*' As to' Madame 4e Stael, I am by no 
me^ bound to be her beadsman; she 
was always more civil toime in. person; 
than during my absence. Our dear de- 
funct friend. Monk Lewss who was too 
gVeat ft bore ever to 1ie» assured me, npoh 
his tiresonfe wor/l of hopoury jtliat, at Fhi- 
rence, tJte said Madame de^^—, wab 
open-mofi/^^ Against me ; and when aHke4> 
in StritzerUmd, why she had chanced hejr 
opinion^. replied with^ laudable sincerity^' 
that I had named her in a sonnet with 
Voltair^ Ronsseau, Sec* &c. and that she 
coald not help it, throhgh decency. Nov^s 
IhavAiMttfmgqtten. this; but I have bi>eii 
generous— as nnne aequaintanee, the late 
Captain WbHby, of : the navp^, nsed to say 
to his seamen (when, * married to the gun-j 
Iter's daughter')...* two dosen, and let yon 
offemtf,* : Tfce'two doaen* were with tlUe 
cat-o'nine^ta^ ; the * let yon off easy' was 
rather hia own bpipiap thaq^that of the 
patients 

•' Six-and-twentjr years ago Col. , 

then an ensign, 1>eing in Italy^ fell in love^ 
with the Marchesa ■ " , and she with 
him. The lady roust be, at least, tWeni^y 
yearr his senior. The war broke out ; he 
returned, to England t^ serve, not Ins 
couBtry, for that's Ireland, but England, 
which 'is a different thing; and she^— 
hteaven knows what she did. In the ye^ir 
1814, the first annunciation of .the De*: 
finitive Treaty of peace (and tyranny) was 
developed to the astonished Milanese b;y 
the arrival of Col. , who, flinging 

himself full length at the feet of Madame 
■ ■ , niifrranred forth, in half-foreotten 
Irish (talian, eternal vo^3 of indelible 
constancy. Tlie lady , screamed, and ex^ 
claimed, * Who arc you ?* The colonel 
cried, * Wlmt, don't yon know me ? I 
am so and so,' Afp, &c. ; tiH at length t|ie 
Marchesa, mounting from reniiDMCience to 
reminiscence, through the lovers of the 
il^termediate twenty-five years, arHved at 
last at the recollection of her poge^-o sub- 
lieutenant* IShe then aaid, 'Was therd 
ever such virtue?' (that was her very 
word), and, being nqw a widow, gave him 
ap^rtihents. in her palace, reinstated him 
in^all the rights ef wrong, and held' him np 
to the admiring world as a miracle of in- 
continent fidelity > and the unshaken AI)- 
dielof abaencc.^ 



' " There's ain amiable »JWrjfiwi''for yon— 
aH' impromptu. I have written it princi- 
pally to shock your neighbour • • . . .» 
v^io ia al* clergy and loyalty^ mirth* and 
innocence, milk and water. 

Bat the Carnival?* coming, 

Oh 1 hainii$ A^o^ve, 
The Cariiiv^J's .co.ming, , 

Oh I'homai Moore, . . 
Masking^ aud bamming,. 
Fifing^uiA.d^MDmiihS*; . 
Guilairing and strumming. 

Oh Tbomaft MDor«. 

" ''The other night I saw a pew play— 
and the author. The subject was the. 
sacrifice of Jsaat;. The play succeeded, and 
they called for the autlior — accprding to 
continental customp^and he presented him- 
self| a lioble Venetian, Mali, or Malipiero, 
by name'. Mala was his name, and pessima 
his production, fit least, I thought so, and 
Tought to know, having read more or lest 
of ^e hundred Drury Lane offerings,^ 
during my coadjutorshfp with the sub-and- 
super committee. 

•* In the weather for t|ii^ tour (of 13 
days), I have been very fortunate— fortu- 
nate in a companion (Mr« H.) fortunate 
in our prospects, and exempt from even 
the little petty acci^^nts, ap4 delays wi^ich 
often render journeys, in .a less wild .coun- 
try disappointing. I was disposed to be 
pleased; I am a lover of nature, and aa 
adniirer of beauty. I can bear fatigue 
and welcome privatioD, and have seen 
some of the noblest views in the world. 
But in all tills, tite recoUcctioiL of. bitter- 
ness, and more especially af recent and 
home desolation, which mubt accompany 
me through life, lia\e* preyed upon me^ 
here ; and neither the music of the shep- 
herd the thrashing of the avalanche, n^r 
the torrent, the nionntain, the glaciejri the 
forest,r nor the cloud, have for one m#- 
ment lightened the weiglu upon my heart, 
nor enabled me to lose my ov»n wretched 
identity in the maje?ly,,,an<) ^th^ ppwer^ 
and the glory^ around, above, and be- 
neath me. 

."The peasant gijfls have all very fi«ie 
dark eyes^ and many are beautifui. Tliere 
are also two dead bodies in fine preserva- 
tioni-^onc Saint CarlQ Boi:omeQ» at Milan ; 
the other not a. s^ipit kiit; a .chl«f, named! 
Visconti, at Monza — both of which ap- 
peared very agrcfabte. In one of the 
Borome^niAles^thefUol^bella), the/e is a 
large laurel, the largest known, on which< 
Bonaparte, staying there just before the? 
battle of Af areiigp, carved with his knife 
the word • Battaglja.* ,1. saw the letters, 
npw half worn out, and partly erased." 
'There are a few snatches of poetical. 
dcM^ription in Lord Byron's letters, whicli4 
bring the scenes or the effects described 
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at once before the eye and heart Two 
letters close wNh. such cploured sketches 
as. the following : — 

/' Ha^e yon seen — — ^'s book of i^oesy ? 
and, if you have, seen it, are you not de- 
lighted with it ? And liave you^-1 really 
cannot go on. There is a pair of great 
black eyes looking over my shonlder, like 
the angel leaning over St. Matthew's, in 
the old frontispieces to the Evangelists — 
80 that I must turn and answer them in- 
stead of you.- '• » . . • 

** Good night or, rather, morning. It 
is^ four, and the dawn gleams over the 
Gran4^ Canal, and nnshadows the Rialto. 
I • must to bed ; up all night ; but, as 
Qeorge Philpot saySy ' it's life, though, . 
dammci it*s life !' 

*.* Ever yonrs, 

, There, are some exquisite pieces of 
poetry scattered in this second volnme. . 
l^e shall gather the choicest in oar 
pages:— 

;yo AUGUSTA. 

'My sister I my sweet sister 1 if a nasne 
.Dearer end purer were, itabould be tbine. 
Moantaius aad seas divide usl but I claim 

* Vo tears, but tenderoem to answer mine : 
•Go Where I will, to me tbou art the same— 

• A loired n^ret which I would not resign. 

, There yet are two things in my destio^^— > 
A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 

.-The fint wens .nothing— had I still the last, . 

It WCS6 the haven of my happiness i 
' But other claims and olher ties ihoa hasr, 
' And mine is not Uie wish to make them less. 

A strange doom is thy father's son's, and past 

Itecalliiig, as it lies beyoud redress ; 

Reversed for him our grandsire'sf fate of yore- 
He had no rest at sea nor I on short. 

Jf niv inheritance of storms hath been 
In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of iSerils. overlook'd or unforeseen, 

* 1 have sustain'd my share of worldly shocks, 
.The &ttU was mine ; nor do I seek to screen 

My errors with defensive j^radox ; 
' I nave lieen cunning in mine overthrow, 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 

Mine were ray faults, and mine be theijr reward. 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
' That gave me being, gave me that which marr'd 

• The nft— a fate, or wHi, that walk'd astray ; 
. And I at times have found the struggle hard, 

, And thoufi'ht of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
- But now I fein would for a time survive, 
V but to see what next can well arrive. 



t ** Admiral Byron was remarkable for never 
making a voyage without a tempest; He was 
known to the sailois by the facetious name of 
* Foul>weather Jack.' 

* But though it were tempest tost. 
Still his bark could not be losU* 

Be returned safely from the wreck of the Wager (in 
Anson's Voyage), and subsequently circumnsvi- 
gated the world, many years after, as commander of 
a similar expedition.*^ 



Kingdoms and'empil^es in my liUle day 
I have outlived, and yet 1 am not old ; 
And when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own y^rs of trouble, whicit have roird 
Like a wild bav o( breakers, melts away i 
Something— >l know not what— dues still uphold ' 
A spirit of slight patience ;— >not in vain. 
Even for \ti own sake, do we purchase pain. 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
.Within me— or perhaps a cold despair, 
Bronght on when ills habitually recur- 
Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, » 
iPor even tu this may clmoge of soul r^«r, 
Lnd with light armour we. may learn to bear). 
Have taught me a strange ouiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot, 

I Teel almost at times as I havs fell 

In happy childhood— trees, and flowers, and 

brooks, 
-Which do remember me of where t dwelt 
£ro my young mind was sacrificAd to bo^Ji^, 
Come as of yore upou me, aod can melt 
My heart with recognition of their Ifoks ; 
And even at moments I could think 1 see 
Some living thing to lovis— but none like thee. 

Here are the Alp.ine Ii^nd^papoa which cl^Mle 
A fund for couteinplation s— 4o admire 
'Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; . 
Bnt something worthier do such scenes inquire s 
Here to be lonely is not desolate. 
For much I view which I could most desire, 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Ijovelier, not dearer, than bar own bf oM. ' 

. Oh that thou wert but vitii iq#-,^«t I jgnm 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 

'The solitude which I have vaulted so 
Has lost its praise in this bnl one r^iet-; - ** 
There may ne others which I less may shohr t , 
I am not of the plaintive-mood, 4md 5et - - . 

' 1 feel an ebb in my philosophy, 
Aud the tide rising iu my dter'a eye. 

I did remind tbeeof our own dear lake, ' 
. By the old hall which may be mine no gmre. 
Leman's is fair; but think' not I forsake, 
' Tlie sweet remembmnce of a dearer sbure : - 
. Sad havoc Time must with my mengory make 
£rt Ihaiot ihou can fade these ey^ ttefo^e ; , 
Though, like 'all things which I have loved, they 
are ' . 

Resigned for ever, or divided ht^ 

The world is all before me i I bat ask 
Of nature tliat with which she will comply—* 
It is but in her summer's sun to bask, 
To mingle with the quiet of her Sky, - • 
To see her gentle face without a mask, 

. And never gase on it with apathy. 

' She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister*— till I look again on thee. 

I can reduce all feelings bnt this one ; ' • 
And that I would not ;~for at length I see 
Such scenSB as those wherein my nfe begun. 
The earliest, even the only paths for me-^ 
Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shau« 
I had been better than I now can bei 
The passions which have torn me would hare 



J had not sttffer'd, and Me« hadst not wept. 

With false ambition what bad I to do ! 
Little with love, and least of all with fame; 
And ^et they came unsought, and witti me grew. 
And made roe all which they can make- 
Yet this was not the end I did pursue ; 
Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 
* But all is over— I am one the more 
To baffled millions who have gone before. 
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An^ for th« future, this worUi*8 future may 
Trom itae detnaml but little t>f my care • 

• 1 have outliTed myself by many a day ; 

. |laving;.a,urvived so many things that wer^ ; 
My yeuis have been no slumber, but the piey 
Of ceaseless vigils ; for I ha'd the share 
Of life vhich might huve fill'd a century, 
jBefor« its fourth iu time had pass'd me by. . 

And for the remnant which may be to come 
1 am coBtetf t ; add for the past J feel 
JNot thank l ess for within the crowded aum. 
Of struggless. happiness at times would steal,^ 
And, for the pretient, I would not benumb 
My feelings farther.— Nor shall I conceal 
TlMt with all this I still can look around 
And worship nature wiih a thought profound. 

' For thee, my own swi^et sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secare, as th«u in i0io« j 
W« were and are-rl am, even as thou art—. 
J)eings who ne'er each other can r^ign ; 
It is ihe same, to<^ether or apart, 
From life's commencement, lo its slow dedioe 
2 We are entwined — ^let deatli come slow or £sst, 
The tie which bound the fiiret endures the last ! 



TO THE COUNTESS OF B-^-^. 

You have ask'd for a verse t— the request 

In a rhymer 'twere strange to deny. 
But my Hii>i»ocrene was but ray hi east, 
. And my reelings (the fountain) are diy. 

Were I now as I was, I had sung 
What Lawrence has painted so well ; 

But Ihe sirain would expire on my tongue. 
And the theme is too soft for my shell. 

I am ashes where once I was fird, 
And the bard in my bosom is dead ; 

What I loved I now merely admire. 
And my heart is as gray as my head. 



My life is not dated by ye 

I'^ei* are vumuntt which act as a plough. 
And there is not a furrow appears 

Biit is deep in my soul as my brow. 

Let the young and brilliant aiipire 
To sing wjimt I gase on in vain ; 

For sorrow has lotu from my lyre 
Th« strrog which \iia8 worthy the strain. 



THE SCRAPE BOOK OF AN 
FORTUNATE MAN.f ' 



tliey dive on some ti:easMre niMiUroyerecl 
$ince the Spaiush Armada: or tie tbeif 
halter to a book^ thyt unseals a hoard 
in the ceiling. That's their Jttck, 

There is another kind of fortune, cafle^ 
ilUlack : so ill, that you hope it will die ; 
f^bnt it don*t. That's my luck. ., 

Other people keep scrap-booka; but I^ 
a scrape-book^ It is theirs to insert bon- 
niots; riddles, anecdotes^, caricatures,, fa.- 
cetiae of all kinds ; — mine to record tnis- 
chances, failures, accidents, disappoint- 
ments: in shoit, as the betters say, 1 bav« 
always a bad book. Witness a few exr 
tracts, bitter as extract of bark. 

April 1st.* Married on this day : in the 
first week of the honeymoon, tumbled over 
Miy father-in-law's beehives ! He has two 
hundred and fifty-two bees ; thanks to me, 
he is now able to check them. Some 
of thfe insects having an account against 
liie, preferred to ieiile on ray ralf. 
Others swarmed on my hands. My bal^ 
head seemed a perfect bumming top ! Tw^ 
hundred and fifty-two stings— it should be 
'* stings — and arrows of outrageous forr 
tune!" But that's my luck. Rushed bee- 
blind into the horse-pond, and torn oiU by 
Tiger, the house dog. Staggered mconti- 
nent into the pig*aty, and collared by the 
gow-^sus. per coll, for kicking her suck^ 
lings; recommended oil for my wounds, 
.and non 
lieved o 
two hun 
9th. ( 
eye, in 
who att 
linda*8 ] 
as a pc 
striking 
12th. 
gentle I 
deed. n 
the l^a 
room, s 
UN- first til 
Park 
found X 
ihe ma 

their h , 

Well nothing is so hard as my luck — un- 
less it be thefourth fiag or stone from the 



SoHB men seem bom to be InCky. Hap- 
pier than kings, fortune's wheel has f^ir 

them no revolutions. Whatever they touch - >, 

turns to gold— their path is paved with Ihe post at the north corner of Harley Street 



philosopher's stone. At games of chance 
ihcy have no chance ; but, what is bettar, 
a certainty. They hold four suits of trumps. 
They get windfalls, without a breath stir- 
ring^as legacies. Prizes turn up for 
them in lotteries. On the tnrf, their horse 
—an outsider— always wins. They enjoy 
a whole season of benefits. At the very 
worst, in trying to drown themselves, 

t Prom Hood's Comic Annual fee 1831. 
V0L.VI, 20 



14th.. Run down in a wherry by a coal- 
brig, off Greenwich^ l^ut providentially 
picked up by a steamer, that burst her 
boiler directly afterwards. Saved to be 
scalded ! But misfortunes with me neve;r 
came single, from my very, childhood* J 
remember when my little brothers an(l 
sisters tumbled down stairs, they always 
hitched halfway at the angle. My hick 
invariably turned the corner., It coqljd 
not bear to bate me a single bump. 
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17tli. Had my eye picked out by A 
pavior ivlib wis aitfig m Way, he dltlh^t 
fcarfe Wliere. . Sent home in a hackney 
chariot thai iip^ct. ' Pai^ Jarvis a sQV^i 
tt\^ for a sftiUtng. MV. iMck^ all ovet j 
^" y. M y fl 1 



l^t fit 1!^ay. 



aikb on fire. Not i 



14*. My tXiifibef ill Htk tfttteij liis 
cometttl a^ ^faUiUir bl^tt^; Cutkat m\^ 



WHALE FISHERY OF NEW SOUTH 
: ^"^AtES. ' • • - ' 



AH ejrtradfrdltiary iMpMl^ft has x)f late beeh 
givWSf^tt th^ 86bfi65i itiid -M^ck While fi^ft. 



criea frtfAl; the ^btt of Sydtfcy; iVcJ'V^ai^s 
a|o 6VefAlyirrifi%i*d^tf64smtitea;t|ife Wliole 
of th)e jihippktitelW^loJed iti t!ia*.tf^d<. 
Ofttiete ohfe h^.Bfeen^Mt, and atwth^r 
despatciled^o Ei!fc»flftf{ VrtdW^ lilne tl^w 



spernl abdToiijr btelc wMlcri liiiire, b^Hi 
added l6 (he Uat, making^tu all aixteen sslil, 
measuring tUre^ thdn^nnri tUrc^ lAitad, e«J 
andVonf' toils ahd, )^avijatated by foiir Jiiiki- 
dred aiid sixty foHF ,n«o, while art-ange- 
meuts ar« in prei^ess^etrthwitK tdkicrMs^ 
the sperm list by nine Qew ^esssels..- Each 
vessel (botli sperm and black- whale) lis 
provided with fsnr beatj^-and ntdhiied 
with^ tw^ty^wmfe nWh, Siii^ ijHf$«, * HlVe 
harpod>)8» Q^ree lanc<»>Ab<{ two vf lia}^ liws 
of oiie hundred and ^ tw«nty^ fallM«ni€ each, 
are fi^riristied to- e^efy l)oaf^ fiUd tiim 
droguesy tq one of ^bicb a Qug. is attaclii*d 
from a hole ..throiigh, its oe»Vre. The 
drogues are simply sqnafefloats of tHntt^r, 
serving as b\ioys to tUr^e of the b<>at 
harpoons, and arC only os^d after the two 
line harpoons have been Ktnck iilto vrhalCs ^ 
a lin«t>f eighty filtllcHils stctti'iii^ thfe^lm^ 
poon to the drogue, which though pulled 
underwater by. th».wtiale onndifviHg itjuick- 
ly, bobs up again on the latter approadiing 
the stflfate tn blow^; ^^ud thiis ^omi out 
the wUa1e*8 position. Ea<^ whaler: has 
two iron boilers, em deck of lw» tHindred 
and twenty gallons, and two copper cool- 
ers of Ibree huiidrcd and se,ve«it^-eigbt 
gallons, the oil b^nic^ boiled in the Sroa 
boilers, And theli drawn' <Hf ittio -Coolers to 
allow the sediment to settle previous to 
being pnt into the barrels. The Aid con- 
sists ot the refuse of the blubber frantf the 
boiler, Hini^ty gaUtms per hotilr beittg the 
average quantity of oil boiled, whieh is 
bai;i^ied np hot, ahd rolled to the after 
part of the ihip to Cool, Ei^ery, 8|term 
vessel ii vicliialled for fifteen mouths, 
abont thirty months bf4ng the. avera|eof 
two voyages, (including stoppages in har- 
bouiC to didchai'gc Qf riifresh) wlien no 
material repairs are required; and one 
hnndred and eighty tons of oil the average 
fishing of each vessel ibr^a single voyage. 
The following provisions constitute the 
fifteen months' -supply for eaeh-yesseh-:- 
*^nfBre thonsahd potmds f>f beef, nine thou- 
sand pounds' t)f pork, six'ttmi t>f flour, six 
tons of biscuits, two 4uindred bushels of 
j)eaf, two hundrCdand fifty gallons of ram, 
six hnjpdred gallons of mdlajjses, and twelve 
hundred weight of sugar. The crew have 
no wages, bejng paid Dy sJiarc.s.pf tlie pro- 
ceeds, called lays after dodnctih^ r"ather 
more than two-thirds. of flie pjoctcds for 
the owner ; the qaplain has a twelfth, thp 
chief male a twen^-^ighifi,; ^li^ secoiid 
mate^ ajfortyeighth, the ttiird ^lale^ an 
>)?!igl'?'^% jV coopc^aud ([^ai pbjjiter , an 
^eighty-finhV arid seaiwen,' each, a.biii^dre'd 
.jlay. .The. largest ^wimles.VildQuvipxceqd 
sixty feet in lehgtti^r turniJi more tl^ah 
eighty barrels of oil, afnd fpei^hiafceti of 
thirty-pne and a half gallons each ; the 
spermaceti, at hCad mattfet, as it is called. 
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to 151,200/. for each voyage; and' when 
tlie lUoe others, uow arranged for, are 
added, the proceeds of the whale 6shery 
(including 4he blacK whalers) will reach lo 

'about 350,000i. per anpmn— a tolcruOIe 
sum a4ded to the exports of a colony, in 
the course of a f€;w yean, whose popul«i- 
tion, according to the last censi^, does 

' not at present uiuclrexceed forty tliQAsfind 



DANIEL DEFOE. 

It is onr iViteation 'to say> a few:waGds>on < 
: that prolttic^anthoi-'DMnJei Befoe, taking 

• for our guide Mr. .Wa^fv .WiUi)n^ teite 
r able and elaborate 7biogrii|ihywt Daajhel 
r Focr-or Defoe, as-he liluisc to caU kim- 
' sel^was the son of n butclier, and 'was 

• y i M«it)o(rs of 11)e h\(tt and Wriling* of Daniel 
fikfoe. By .WaUcr WiJson. £iq, of the laaer 
Temple. 3to1s. Uuut, 1830. ^ 
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I^ath— bailiffs baying no more power on 
fliat day. than tiei).ds of darkness at Uie 
llaUowed season of Cliristmas; — lie soon 
became generally known by the name of 
the "Sunday Gent," and' the inn, now 
^n obKCu're pot-hodse, is still ip existence, 
-where be used occasionally to resort for the 
purposes of enjoying the pleasures of socie- 
ty, to whicli (thonich temperate and abste- 
minus in bit habits^ he was fondly addicted, 
id, Spain, and Por. 
an ex6nrsion to 
:h struck with the 
nagnificence of the 
ris. He even pene- 
rence with English 
1 !) into Germany.; 
he vast range and 
t'thns came under 
IS left it on record, 
)ntinent was equal, 
irious and luxuriant 
p, from London to 

memorable one in 
this period it was 
*' Account of the 
>P8 in Parliament/' 
notions on the sub- 
House of Commons, 
will exactly in pro- 
e and good sense. 
ition3 of Parliament, 
D his time there was 
•jobbers in the city, 
ness to buy and sell 
[lark^t ^rice waf a 

e year that Defoe 
ince in public as a 
satirist, for, in his 
Iters are materially 
zt of his poem was 
glishman;" and its 
)ach his countrymen 
liam as a foreigner, 
piide for despising 
leated nobility upon 

. -ts success was pio- 

digioiis, and brought down upon Ihe'au- 
, Ciior's head a shower of p'raise and vitupe- 
' ration. No less than eighty thousand 
cheap copies were disposed of in the 
streets of London alone-^a success before 
which eveii the y Wav'erly novels*' fuust 
liide their diminished heads — antl'of edi- 
tions, twenty-one were sgld offvvithiu four 
• yean from the date of publication ! 

On the death of King Williami Anne 
ascended the throne, at a period when the 
nation was convulsed with party-spirit, 
when the faction of whigs and tories rkgtd 
' with more violei^ce than ever, and when 
liigh-churcii principles were carried to an 
l&Xlcnt wholly incbhccivabl^ iU the present 



day. Defoe, as the advocat^e of the dis* 
senters, against .whom tlie established 
church projected, and actually attempted 
to carry into execution, a war of exter- 
mination, resented with alt the energy o^ 
which he was capable, this inquisitoriat 
persecntion, and. adopting the language 
of irony, exposed the bigotry of the high 
Churchmen in a pamphlet entitled the 
" Shortest way with the Dissenters." For 
this work he was eagerly pounced on by 
the House of Commons^ brought to trial 
at the Old Baily, convicted chiefly by the 
manceovring of the attorney-general, and 
Condemned, to the eternal ' disgrace ot 
justice, to stand in the pillory, 'fhis sen- 
t^ice reflected shame only on those who 
inflicted |t. To Pefoe it was a triumpti 
and seaMOfi o/ rejoicing, "for he was 
guarded," says his biographer, " to the 
pillory by the populace, as if he were 
about to be enthroned in a chair of state, 
and descended . from it ^midst the tri^ 
umphant acclamations of ttie surrounding 
hiMltitude, who, instead of pelting him^ 
accordiiig to the orthodox fashion in such 
cases, pi-otected him from the missiles of 
his enemies, drank his health, adorned the 
pillory with garlands, and when he de<? 
scended from it, supplied him with al^ 
manner of refreshments.*' But, notwitb-? 
standing this flattering testimonial to his 
publid wortli, his punishment, and thti 
iinprisoiiment'and fine, which formed par't 
pf it, completely ptined Defoe, who lo^t 
iipwards of three thousand five ItundreV^ 
pounds (a considerable sum in those da;f^Y 
and foiind himself at a mature age, witll 
a wife and six children, with no other 
resource for their support than the chance 
product of lii^ pen. In this desperate con^ 
dition, the high toiy party, who reverenced 
his abilities while they dreaded his power, 
endeavoured to enlist him in their service ; 
but in vain, their victim was proof againsnt 
~ temptation, and, wrapt up in the mantle 
pf'liis integrity, bade defiance to the storms 
that howled aro And liim'. 

We must now pass over a few bni^'j 
years, during which Defoe took part with 
his pen in almost every great qnestion that 
came before the public, and come to a 
curious ffatfir^ in his Jrterafy life, which 
Sir Walter Scott has lately brought, in an 
amusing manner TeTore the world. It 
seems that when Drelincouri!S book; en- 
titled '* Consolations against the Fear Df 
Death,'' firkt appeared id thie Engfisli lan- 
gaage, the publisher was' disappointed in 
~ the sate, and it being a heavy work, he la 
- said to have complained to Defoe of tbe 
injury he was likely to sustain by it. Our 
veteran author asked itim if he bad blended 
ati>y marvels with his piety. The bibli- 
opolist replied iit the negative. *" Iltdee(f i** 
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|a|d Defoe ; *' then attend to roe, and I 
will put you. in a way to dispose of the 
vvork, Yfeve it as heavy to move as 01>ni- 
piis/' He then sate down, and composed 
a tract with the folio wieg title : ** A True 
Itelation of tlie Apparition of one Mrs. 
Veal the Next Day after her Death to one 
^Irs. Bargravc, at Canterbury, the 8th of 
September, 1705|( which Apparition He- 
commends the Perusal of prelincourt*9 
Book of Consolations against the Fear of 
toeath." This tract was immediately 
appended to the work in question (the 
)UbKc being then, as now, always a^ape 
'or marvels) aud has been appended to 
every subsequent edition, of which up. 
wards of forty have now passed throngli 
the English press. Sir Walter Scott, v^ho 
)ias recorded this anecdote, and from 
whom Mr. Wilson has gleaned it, observes 
that it is one of the most in|?enious speci- 
mens of book-making which have ever 
come within his knowledge. It bespeaks, 
indeed, inefifable self-possession aud in- 
'gcnuity on the part of its author, for 
P who but a man gifted with the most con- 
summate readiness, would have thought of 
summoning a ghost from the grave, to 
I)ear witness in favour of a baiting body of 
divinity ?" Who, iudeed ! 

The persecutions Defoe had experienced 
tnad^ vi>ible inroads on his health. Shortly 
after the ascensions of George the First, 
lie was struck with apoplexy, from which 
his recovery was for a long time doubtful. 
jOn his restoration to health, Defoe em- 
barked in a new career, and amused him- 
self with the composition of those works 
of fiction, some of which will render his 
'name immortal. Shortly after the mar- 
Viag^ of one of his daughters, in 1729, 
be was arrested for some trivial debt, and 
confined in prison till the year 1730, Which 
period was plassed in sickness and acute 
mental anguish. As if to. fill up the mea- 
sure of his suffering, his very children re- 
belled against him, and on some mean 
pretext hi$ son fopnd means to deprive his 
' aged and heart-brokeii father of what 
> little remained to him of the world's 
' wealth. This was too roiich for Defoe's 
fortitude. The principle of life within 
him, already severely tried, now quite 
gave way : -iie seldom spoke, was often 
seen in tears, or on his knees in prayer ; 
■ and after some months of intense mental 
sotfering, resigned himself without a strng- 
gle to his fate, on the 24tb of April, 1731, 
at the mature age of seventy. 
' ' As a politician Defoe is now com- 
paratively unknown, * but as a novelist 

* and writer of fiction he has the rare merit 
of having witched all Europe. His in- 
imitable *' Robinson Cruxoe" has been 

* iratislatedmto every continentat language, 



and has even kindled the enthnsiasm of 
the Arabs, as they listened bntside their 
tents to its incidents, rendered into the 
vernacular by the skill of the traveller 
Borkhardt. By more discriminating and 
fastidious judges it has been equally well 
received. It warmed the unsocial heart 
of Rousseau, and taught him to feel that 
there were other thin;$s in natnre worthy 
consideration besides himself; relaxed the 
cynical frown of Johnson ; deliglited Blair 
aud Beattie : and in our own days has re- 
ceived the nnqualified commendation of 
such men as Scott, Lamb, and Haslitf. 
Public opinion, split into a thousaud nice 
distinctions on other literary topics, has 
l>een unanimous on the subject of ^* Robin- 
son Crusoe.*' It has received the, suffrages 
and interested tlie feelings of all ages and 
grades in society, of the school-boy ahd 
the mail, of the peer and the pea^nt. 
The reason of this is obvions. Crusoe 
is nature heiself speaking in her ow-n 
language on her own most favourite and 
intelligible topics. Art is no where pre- 
sent, she is discarded for matters'of higher 
and more general interest. While, the 
poet and the scholar appeal to the select 
few, Defoe throws himself abroad on the 
sympathies of the world. His subject, he 
feels. Will bear him out ; the strongest in- 
stincts of humanity will plead trumpet- 
tongued in his favour. Despite the 
ordinary moral and intellectual changes 
that a new fashion of society, a new 
mode of writing and. thinking, have 
wrought in England, *' Robinson Crusoe ' 
still retains (though partially dimmed) 
his reputation, and the reader who can 
unmoved peruse his adventures, may ad- 
sure himself that the fault of such in- 
difiTerence lies with him ; Defoe Is wholly 
guiltless. 
For ourselves, the bare recollection of 
. tliis tale brings before our minds sympa- 
thies long since re.«igued, and which other- 
wise might be altogether forgotten. We 
remember, as though it were an event 
of yesterday, our first perusal of** Robin- 
son Crusoe.'* We remember how we sate 
thrilled with wonder and a vague sense of 
horror, at the print of the unknown 
savage's feet on the deserted island, which 
the solitary mariner discovered in one of 
his early wanderings. We remember the 
strong social sympathies that sprung up 
within us^the birth, as it were, of a new 
and better existence — as we read how 
from being utterly desolate, Robinson 
Crusoe gradually found himself the com- 
panion of one or two associates, rnde in- 
deed, and uncultivated, but men like him- 
self, and tlierefore the fitte»t mates of his 
solitude. We remember (aud how few 
tales beloved in boyhood can bear the 
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•severe scrntiny of tlie man !) the g^enerons 
.^i^rmth i9itb wbich we entered into the 
feelings of the saUor, as he sa.w his little 
calany-^ipo^udipci the goats/ who were 
graven so tame th^t they would approach 
at his call and suffer him to peon them at 
flight in their foldr— gradually augmenting 
round him, and at last (vh^t an exquisite 
trait of .n^^ture !) following the course of 
nature, and springing up into a limited 
monarchy, of which he was the head. We 
remember too — for no gratification is with- 
out its alloy, so true is the cxciawatiou of 
the poet — 

M Inter saluberrina cult 
IiifeUx lolium et iteriles doiqinaiitur aveaae"— 

we remember the acute regret we ex- 
pirieuri'd when fends and ambitious feel- 
ings began to spring up within the bosom 
of tiiat colony, where Astraea, driven from 
ail other parts of earth, should have taken 
up her abode, and peace sate throned as 
on a sepulchre. Will it be believed that 

.this tale, 99 perfect in its descriptions-r-so 
affecting in its simplicityr^so entirely and 

.incorruptibly natural— was refused by 
almost' every bookseller in the metropolis? 

.Yet strange as it may seem, this was 
actually the fact. ** Robinson Crusoe*' 
was hawked about through the trade as a 

.work of neither mark nor livelihood^ and 
at last accepted, as a proof of especial 
condescension, liy an obscure retail book- 

\ seller!' It is singular, but not less true — 

tand we leave our. readers to draw their 
own inference from tlie fact — that almost 
every book of any pretensions to origin- 
ality has been similarly neglected. '* Para- 
dise Lost*' with difficulty found a-iiublisher, 

! while the whole trade vied with each 
nther in their eagerness to procure the 

• works, of -such dull mechanical writers as 
^Bfickmore and Gloverj " Gfulliverfs 
'Tr.^veU'* lay ten years iii MS.^for want of 

due encouragement from the, l^ooksellers, ; 
^and in our own times, a^d in a ligh^^r 
^!^rauch of literatuve, the **. Miseries . pf 
, flu uanl'l^f" and the suU more ingenious 
. *^ Rejected Addresses," were refused l^y 
. the tr^vl^ with indi^erence, if not eon- 
! tem,>t. To crown the list of works thus 

• mi^ii'id^rstood, Sii W. Scott l^^s left it on 
record that " Waverley'' was actually de- , 
clinel three several times by tire acutest 
publisher of his day* and at last ushered 

. into the world, atter it had Iain twelve 
J years unnoticed in its author*s desk, with 

doubt, hesitation, and indifference. CredUe 

posteri ! 

Of Defoe's minor works, such, for in- 
' stance, as his *« Singleton" — " Moll 

Flanders'*—" Colonel Jack," 3:c„ we 
. shall say uothiiig, as we have but an im- 



perfect recollection of tUen\» biit.we^ cao^ 
not prstermit hisi ** History of the Plague 
in Loudon," to wliich Professor iVilsoa 
btts been so largely indebted ^n' his splen- 
did, but somewhat verbose dramatic pOem 
of **^Tlie City of the Plague." Deifoe's 
Aarr^tive of this t^wful vi^itatiod is, from 
6rst to last, as impressive a piece of writ- 
ing as any in the annals of literature. It is 
superior to the record, by llnicydides, of 
the same pestilence at Athens; because, 
though less a model of composition,' les(i 
terse, less polished, less eqiiahle in its 
classical spirit, it has incomparably more 
nature, more feeling, a more rigid air 
of reality^. Whoever hks read this striking 
fiction (for fiction it reallv is) will allow 
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The LUh Unwn <a UQ^T-Vf e»tr«ct 
from " Currie's ^emotrs*' jiis| p^blisbedy 
<the following remarks oiv the Irish Union 
in 1800, addressed to an Irisli luembef; 
had they had du^ weighty 9eit^e^lrelaMt<l 
nor Qreat Britain could hi^ve bee^i aS they 
are now :— " Two countries i^ye. already 
been incorporated with Englaqd, Wales, 
and Scotland ; and the efiect of the nnion 
on the one and the other has been very 
different. ' Wales was .united to EUiglapd 
in the barbaTQus 9ges. Her own ii^stitu* 
tions, of whatever rude . n'atur^^ were 
beaten down, and -no othevs. instituted. 
No means were used to instruct the pee|>le 
in the common language of the i^anc|, or 
to improve their .babiU in a|iy^re^|i!eqt« 
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Hem^e tti6 peasantry of \\^al'c8 are essen- 
tially di^erents frum. the English, unfit to 
enUr into competiUou Svith theiii, and, in 
fact, an inferioi race. Tliey are destitute 
in general of Uie first elements of know- 
ledge, and in tfieif habits a;nd turn of mind, 
the same in a great many respects (:iome 
of wln€;U I wii) ennmerate to yun) as tbey 
were tliree'liundk-ed years ago. But I 
Uriah you ,\b inquire into their cbnditiou 
personaUy, on yonr way to ^verpoo!, 
which, if yoit land at Holyhead, you may 
easily do^ and it will be worth yotir while 
to devote a few. days to the subject. Dur- 
ing the period that \i^ales has bten repre- 
sented in the imperial pai'liament, not a 
single step has been taken for the civihza- 
tion of the people. It happened (hat the 
Scottish parliament establtsiied a system 
for the education of ail classes of society, 
particularly of the poor, during the days 
of the Solemn Leaaue and Covenant. The 
restoration of the Stuarts overturned this 
system, as well as the present church 
establishment.. Both were recovered on 
the Reroiutio]n,-^at least iU the' year 1696. 
In consequence; bolk were ine&rpordled int6 
the tmiMi, though, neither was formed iii 
liontempi^tloD of it. Had it not been foif 
ttiiscirciimstante, cmi it be supposed that 
Scotland would now po^ess a school esta^ 
bllshment? .Never. The high church pre- 
judices of. the English hierarchy would 
luive prevented It. Yet^ it is by this indti- 
ttttion that the ^toteh have been civilised 
— by this, in a great measure, have tljey 
been enabled to receive any posiiive ad- 
vantage f^om.the union. Now you see 
trhat I would N at. Propose, for CodV 
sake, some system of education for yonir 
poor in the first instance, and let it b^ 
incorporated ^itli your union. You are 
going to incdrporateyonrchtttch establish- 
ment, which will elitail n^any curses on 
the country., l^or mercy's sake, think of 
itoeorporatmgsbme system of ittstrnction T 
Cowper and Githon.-^ Johnny of Norfolk, 
aftcu the R^v. br. Johnson* U a creature 
of e^traordiuaty simplicity* He is not 
UnTike Daltonthelectulrer. He Is, I believe, 
a man of greal kindness and worth, and 
even of learnthg. We talked fnurh of 
Cowper. 'rii6 truth relBpecting that extra- 
ordinary genius is, that he wa^ a lunatic 
of thfe melaiicholy ^ind, ^ith occasional 
lucid intervals. Johm^y said that Cowper 
firmly believed that good and evil spirits 
haunted his conch every ftight, and that 
the infiaenceof the last generally pre- 
vailed. For the last five years of his life 
a perpetual gloom hung over' him ; he vvas 
never observed to srtiile. 1 asked Johtlny 
whether he suspected the people about 
him of bad inteotions (which seems to me 
the Shibboleth of insanity), and he told me 



tWt he very Oltbn did." * For itostartcc/^ 
Observed he, * he saUl tlier'e were tWo 
Johnuie<); one the Veal niah, the otlic^r uq 
evil spirit In his sliape ; and wlien he came, 
out of his room in the morning, he used 
to look me full in the face, inqu!rinj;1y, 
and tarn off with a look of benevolence or 
of anguish, as he thon;:ht Yn€ a man oir 
a devil!* He had dreadful stomach com- 
pIaiutA« and drank iihmehgc quantities of 
tea. He was indUlgird in every thing^ 
even in his wildest imnginatiooi. ft wouhl 
have been better if he had been regulated 
in all respects.— The life and deatli of ihO 
philosophic Gibbon, formed a singular 
contract to those of this" unhappy poet. 
Mrs. Holroyd describes him as a man Of 
tlic most correct manners, and of tho 
most equnl temper — calm and rather dij^- 
nlfied, and conversing with all the flow of 
his writings. He was devoted to all the 
comforts of liftf, and liked'the elegancies 
and even delicacies of the table, but ate 
and drank sparingty. A few days beford 
he died,, lie conversed oh a future stale 
with Mrs. Holroyd, of which lie itpake a^ 
one having little oc rto hope ; but professed 
ihat neither then, nor at any time, had he 
ever felt the borroV which some esipVess^ 
of annihilatimi. -^Carrte^A Nemoir$, 
' The Body poisoned by its oitn Blood,-^ 
The experiment of Sir Huiiiphrey Davy, 
in Inhaling bydro-carbonate gas, is import- 
ant, inasmuch as it proved that iti case^ 
of asphyxia, or suspended animation^ 
there exists a period of danger after the 
respiration lias been resloVed, and the cir- 
culatjon re-established, at which deatli 
may 'take plaeip, when we are least pre* 
pare4 to ejcpect it. Bichat has shown 
tliat. vrhen dark-colOured blood (venous^ 
is injected into the vessels of the brain, by 
means of a syringe connected with the 
carotid artery, the functions of the braiH 
beconle immediately disturbed, and in a 
short time entirely erase. The effect is 
precisely similar, whether the dark-co- 
loured blbod be traUshiitted to tlie brain 
"by the syringe of the experimentalist, oi- 
'by the heart itself. Tliiis, in the case of 
asphyxia, the dark-coloured blood wliich 
has been propelled through the vessels 
during the suspension, or imperfect per- 
formance, of respiration, acts like a nar- 
cotic poison on the brain ; and no sooner, 
therefore, does it extend Its malign ii^. 
Auence on that orgah, thiEin deleterious 
"effects are produced, and the animal, after 
.apparent recovery, falh into a state Of 
stupor, the pupils of ttiie eyes become 
dilated, the respiration 1iiboYion»;the nuis- 
. Cles of the body convulsed, and it speediFy 
dies — poisoned by Us own blood. In the 
experiment which has given origin to tliese 
reflections, Davy distinctly States, th&t 
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after baviqif recovered from the primary 
effecU of toe oirbaretted hydrogen gaf, 
and taken a walk with his friend, be was 
again seized with giddiness, attended with 
nausea and loss of sensation. The im- 
perfectly oxygeoised or dark-coloared 
blood had evidently affected the brain, 
and his life, at this period, was probably 
in greater jeopardy than in any other stage 
of the experiment.— Parts*« Life of Davy, 

Uttwholesomeness of Oaa in the Interior of 
Honaes. — Sir Hnmphrey Davy nearly lo^t 
bis life in his daringexperiment of inhaling 
the hydro-carbonate gas. *' This gas," 
says Dr. Paris, in his Life of that dis- 
tinguished chemist, *' differs very little 
from the gas now so generally used to 
illuminate our streets and houses. We 
have jn&t seen how deadly are its qualities, 
and that even in a state of extreme dilu- 
tion, it will affect our sensations. The 
qnestion, then, naturally suggests itself, 
how far this gas can be safely introduced 
into the interior of our 'apartments ? Did 
we not possess any direct evidence upon 
the subject, the answer would be suffi- 
ciently obvious, since it is impossible so 
to conduct its combustion that a portion 
shall not escape unbornt. Such is the 
theory ; but what is our experience on the 
subject ? That pains in the head, nausea, 
and distressing languor, have been repeat- 
edly experienced in our theatres and 
saloons, by persons inhaling the nnburnt 
gas : that the atmosphere of a room, al- 
though spacious and empty, will, if lighted 
with gas, convey a' sense of oppression to 
our organs of respiration, as if we were 
inhaling an air contaminated with the 
breath of a hundred persons." 

Subslituiion of Potatoes for Soap. — M. 
Cadet de Vaux propooeff to wa^h linen by 
the application of potatoes, only, three 
parts boiled instead of soap. The follow- 
ing is an experiment on this subject, made 
by M, HericarC de Thury, the report of 
wliicli, signed by himself, has been pub- 
lished — l^e linen experimented on, con- 
sisted of the clothes of adults, and child- 
ren's sliirts, coverlids, table-lii)en, towels, 
brewer^s aprons, hospital linen, &c. The 
whole was first thrown into a tiib to soak 
in water for about one hour ; it was next 
placed in a copper of hot water, from 
which pieces were taken separately to be 
thoroughly rubbed with the prepared pota- 
toes as is usual with soap thus prepared ; 
and after having been well rubbed, rolled, 
and wrung, it was a second time put into 
the copper, with a quantity of the prepared 

Eotatoes, and after boiling for half an 
our, was taken out, turned, thoroughly 
rubbed, wrung, and again thrown in for 
some minutes; it was then well rinced 
twice in a large quantity of water, was 



put into cold water for half an hoiii«; 
aftcrwai'ds into a press to drain, and thet^ 
hong np to dry. The whole process oc- 
cupied was about two hours and a half; 
tlie linen was perfectly clean, free from 
all grease, and looked very white.-^' 
Scientijie Gazette, 

Xo preaerre iVafs.— Dig a deep hole in tL 
dry part of the garden, in which put a 
farge earthenware pan, filled with nuts 
perfectly ripe ; cover the paii with a flat 
piece of wood, on which put a heavy 
weight ; then fill the hole up with earth; 
By this means nuts may be kept in a frcsli 
state, till ttie weather for gathering thcn# 
again returns. — Ibid. 
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Charcoal has freouently been known to 
ignite spontaneously. Two instances of 
this kind of combustion took place iu the 
powder manufactory of Essones, in the 
years 17O84 and 1709. The first time, the 
fire broke put in the box, employed for 
sifting the charcoal; and the second iime^ 
the charcoal^epositary took fire : on each 
occasion there were no data to which tor 
ascribe the accidents, but to spontaueoiis 
infiammation. Vhere are maiij|r vegetable 
substances, which by torrefaction acquire 
an increase of the property to ignite spon- 
taneously, particularly in situations where 
they are exposed to the action of Aie af- 
mosphere. Of this kind are saw-dust, the 
farina of gramineous, and the fruit's of Ie« 
ghmiuoiis plants, such as beans, peas,lentil8 
&c. Several instances are recorded of fire 
breaking out in stables, by a bag of torre- 
fied bran, being applied to the neck of a 
diseased animal, which has inflamed sponta- 
neously. Many persons in the country yet 
persist in employing a remedy always at- 
tended with danger from this cause, and 
for which others more advantageous ajicl 
less dangerous, might be snbstituteif. 
Malt, when taken hot from the kiln, and 
put into sacks, has sometimes inflamed, 
and occasioned fires in brewhouses, or o- 
ther places in which it might be contained. 
Many vegetable substances, when heap- 
ad together in a damp state, will heat, aiid 
then inflame. This phenomenon has been 
confirmed by Count Morozso. In the year 
1731, as the Jacob bound for Alexandria, 
with hides, coffee, and saffron, to Leghorn^ 
lay off Monte Christo, the saffron, it is re* 

t From the Sctsotific GsEeite.— No. IIL 
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fated; smothered in the hol4) and on open- 
ing the hatches, the flames burst forth 
with great violence, and shortly consumed 
the ship and cargo. A ship also caught 
flfre in the year 1776, in the port of X^eg- 
horn, by some saffron which it had on 
board heating in the hold. Count Morozzo 
states, that wet madder is liable to sponta- 
neous inflammation. Vegetables boiled in 
oil or fat, arid left to themselves^ after be- 
ing pressed, inflame in the oped air. This 
inflammation always takes place when the 
▼egetables retain a certain degree of humi- 
dity ; if they are Hrst thoroughly dried, 
they can be reduced to ashes, witliout the 
appearance of flame. Wool and woqllen 
cloth are tery liable to spontaneous inflam- 
mation. In June 1781, a Are occurred at a 
wool comber's, in Germany, where a heap 
c^ wool combings, piled up in a close ware- 
house, seldom aired, took Are of itself. 
This wool had been brought by degrees 
into the warehouse : and, for want of rouui 
was piled very bi^h, and trodden down, 
tliat more might be added to it. That this 
combed wool, to which (as is well known) 
rape oil mixed with butter is used in the 
combing, burnt of itself, was sworn by se- 
veral witnesses. One of these aflirmed, 
that ten years before, a similar Are hap- 
pened among the flocks of wool at a cloth- 
ier's, who had put them into a cask where 
they were packed hard, for their easier 
conveyance. This wool burnt from within, 
outwards, and became quite a coal ; it was 
Very certain that neither Are nor light had 
been used at the packing,' consequently! 
the above Ares arose from similar causes. 

In tlie same manner, according to Count 
MoroTzo, several cloth workers nave ceiti- 
fled, that after they have brought wool 
that had become wet, and packed it close 
in their warehouse, this wool has burnt of 
itself, and where very serious consequences 
wonld have ensued, had they not been 
timely discovered. 

The following case, of the combustion of 
woollen cloth, is contained in a paper by 
M. Cochard, in tlie Ti-ansactions of the 
Royal Society of Agriculture of Lyons 
fer 1817. About twenty Aye pieces of 
cloth, each of which contained near thirty 
ells, were deposited upon wooden planks, 
in a cellar ot Lyons, in order to conceal 
tiiem from the armies which then over- ran 
France. In the manufactnre of the cloth, 
twenty-flve pounds of oil were used for a 
f^nintal of wool, arid the cloth was q^uite 
l^easy : each piece weighed from eighty 
to ninety pounds. The cellar had an open- 
ing to the north; which was carefully shut 
»p with dting, and the door was concealed 
with bnndles of vine props, which notwith- 
standing, freely admitted the air. On the 
nomingof the 4th of August, an intoller- 

Vol. Vl. 2 P 



able smell was emitted j and a person who 
then entered the cellar, was surrounded 
with a thick snioke, which be fouiid it im« 
possible to support. A short time after- 
wards, he re-entered with precaution, 
holding a stable lantern in his band, whei| 
he was astonished to perceive a shapeless 
glutinous mass, apparently in a state of 
putrefaction. He then removed the dung 
from the opening, and as soon as a circu- 
lation of air was established, the clotli 
took Are. In another corner of the cellar 
I^y a heap of stuffs, which had been nn- 
grcased and prepared for the fuller, but 
Which had undergone no change. 

Some years since, at Liverpool, at vessel 
whidh had just entered the dock from New 
Orleans, laden with cotton, was observed 
to be on fire. This' at first excited som^ 
surprise, no fire being allowed on board 
any vessel whilst in the docks of this port^ 
the caiiseof the conflagration was attribu* 
ted to the spontaneous ignition of the cot^ 
ton. This opinion was satisfactorily con- 
firmed by the result of an enquiry, in 
which it was stated by one of the crew that 
he had, in packing the vessel, accidentally 
spilt the contents of a bottle of linseed oil 
on one of the bales, and which was absorb- 
ed by the cotton. Ilere it appears that, 
decomposition bad been proceeding during 
the voyage, and the free access of air 
which was admitted by the uppermost bale 
being removed had supplied a snfiicient 
current of oxygen to ignite the substances. 

Some very interesting observations and 
cases of spontaneous combustion are given 
by M. Hanssemann, in a paper contained 
in the 48th volume of the *' Annates do 
Chymie.*' His attention was then drawn 
to the subject, by an accidental circum- 
stance occurring whilst in the prosecution 
Of his experiments on dyeing tne Adriano-r 
pie red. He relates, that in Order to see 
whether red cotton which was not sufQ- 
cieiitly Axed, might be rendered so by im- 
pregnating it with a mixture of an alkaline 
solution of ahtinen and boiled linseed oil 
containing an excess of the oil, drying it 
arid then boiling it very long in bran water 
he mixed the alkaline solution of alumen 
in the proportion of an eighth, a twelfth, 
and a sixteenth of boiled linseed oil. With 
this mixture he impregnated a few hankn 
of dyed cotton, which, al'ter being left to 
dry a whole summer's day in the open air, 
were laid on a rush bottomed chair, that 
stood on the window of his closet. Finding 
himself indisposed that day, he retired to 
rest at seven o'clock. His children went 
into his closet for some papers, an hour 
after he had left it, and perceived no heat 
or smell in the cotton to indicate the com- 
mencement of burning. All the workmen 
liatl gone to bed, and ^erefostaslei^k 
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ivben ooe of the walelimen of the bleacli- 
ing ground, seeing a great light in b» closet 
gave tlie alarm of fire,' and roused th6 in- 
iiiatet of the honse, between' twelve and 
one o'clock. His sons, awatre that he was 
too Indisposed to. rise, and unwilling to 
lo»e time 19 searchitig for the key, broke 
open the door of the closet, which was in 
a detached 'hninhabi ted bniFd^ng. They 
went in, notwitlntanding the thick smoke 
and in«np|](^rtable snibll of the oil^ cono- 
bnstion ; and found the chair with the cot- 
ton upon if, burning so furiously that the 
flames rose to the top of the ceiling and 
had already cracked the glans, and set fire 
to the window frame. They at once pre- 
sumed that the commencement of this fire 
could proceed only from the spontaneous 
inflammation of tbe cotton impregnated 
with boiled oil, as no one ever w^nt iuto 
the closet with a Ughted pip<S or AiV thing 
vise bnrriing. 

To ascertain tbe possibility of this oc- 
currence, M. Haussemanu impregnated a 
few dozen hanks of some old cotton, that 
had not been well dyed, in the same man- 
ner as he had done the cotton that was 
burned. Tliese were set to dry. in a sim- 
ilar manner in the open air, and im^ 
threatened to rain were hung upon a line 
in the pent house. One of the watchmen 
was directed to examine this every quarter 
of an hour during the uighf, and throw it 
into a bucket of water as soon as it began 
to heat. This man, however, could not 
possibly believe in the cotton taking fire by 
Itself, and walked through the manufactory 
without looking in at the pent house. At 
length he returned to lie down, and saw 
by a great light, that he had reason to re- 
pent of his negligence. Finding the cotton 
as well as the line was burned, he took the 
bucket of water to extinguish the posts 
which were then on fire. 

In order to guard aealnst the occurence 
of lliese accidents, M. Hausseniann relates, 
that lie has pursued a scrUs of experiments 
on spontaneous combustion, at a public 
hou>e in whieh he lived fifteen years be- 
fore. Tlie' substances which he was 
then satisfied that sjpbntaneOus combustion 
would take place, werfe roasted colfre, 
and chocolate nuts, fermented plants, oint- 
nirnts made with metallic oxides put hot 
into wooden barrels, bales of woollen yarn 
or cloth," or df raw cotton packed up 
warm, aud eVen of linen tlothes when iron- 
ed and put in drawers or presses yet hot, 
aud lastly, substances of every kind im- 
pregnated with boiling oil. • In all circum- 
stances, he further observes, In which the 
oxygen of the atmosphere is rapidly at- 
tracted and absorbed by any cause* the 
caloric which serves as a base to the oyxgen 
kn^ gives it the propaty of a gas, is given 
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out in such abundance, tl at if the absorbing 
substance be capable of taking fiieorw 
surrounded by inflammable matter, sponta- 
neous combustion will take place. On thip 
occasion amongst other experiments which 
he instituted, be shewed the reduction of 
roasted bran to An ignited coaly mass 
knerely b^iU b^ing put ihto a coarse bac 
and exposed tb the action of tlie atmost 
pherfc air. ' ' 

We have tlie anthority of Dr. Henry for 
stating, that combustion has often occnrred 
in the waste cotton, employed to wipe the 
oil from the machinery, being suffered to 
accumulate in heaps upon the floor. " By 
this means, this ingenious chemist snpposef 
many fires have happened in cotton tacto^ 
rieii,for the origin of which no other ade:, 
qnate cause 6o«ld he assigned.' ' '^^ 
' The following singular ease of sponta, 
neous combustioi) is described by Mr. J 
Gullan of Glasgow, in the seventh volume 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal* 
" Having sold a respectable dealer a parcel 
of sample bottles I sent them to him in an 
old basket, the bottom of which was mncli 
broken. To prevent the bottles from fallinir 
through, I put across the bottom of the bas^ 
ket a piece of old packing sheet which had 
lain long about a colour warehouse and 
was besmeared with different kinds c^" vec- 
etable oil. About six or jeight Wpeks after 
the gentleman informed me, that my' oilv 
cloth and basket had aIrhot«t set his ware- 
bouse on fire The basket and cloth had 
been thrown behind some spirit casks prt t 
ty much confined from the air, and about 
mid-day he was alarmed with a smell of fir# 
Having moved away the casks in the dire c- 
tion where the smoke issued, he saw the 
basket and cloth in a blaze.'* • 

Tlie eighty.fourth volume of the Philoso- 
phical transaclions contains tlie follow inc 
case, which happened at Bombay: ••Oh 
going into the arsenal (observes the writer 
1. Hiimfiies Esq.) , 1 tbund Mr. Goiildiiic! 
the commissary of stores in the greatest 
uneasiness in consequence of the accident 
which had happened the preci dine nicht 
A bottle of linseed oil had been iK a 
table,closc to which stood a chest of cotton 
clotlu In the course of the nieht the 
bottle of oil had been thrown down and 
broken onthe chest (by rats roost pro^ 
babl3 ) and part of the oil ran into the diest 
and onthe cloth; when the chest was openi 
ed in the morning, the cloth was foui»d in 
a vtry strong degree of hear, and partiv 
reduced to tinder, and the wood of the box 
M^as also discoloured, as by burning. After 
a most minute exajwi nation, no appearance 
of any other inflammable substance coiUd 
»>e found and how the cloth could have been 
reduced to the condition in which it was 
round no one cou'd conjecture. The idea 
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^likUi occurred to, and made Mr. Ooiildiii^ 
8u iiueasy was, that of au attempt to biirij 
tlie arsenal. Tliits matters were, when I 
Jioined him, and when he told me the story, 
and shewed me the remainder of the cloth. 
It luckily ' happened that in the course of 
som^ chemical aintisements; 1 had occasion 
^o consult Ubpsoui*^ Oii^inistry fi few day9 
before, and there 1 met with a 'particular 

fassage on spontaneous combustion, which 
read with a determination to piirsne the 
experiment at isome future period, but 
which I had neglected lo do. The moment 
} saw the cloth, the similarity of circum 
stances struck me so 'fo'fcibly, that t sent 
for the book, and shewed it to Mr.Gonlding 
who agreed with me that it appeared 8uffi>- 
cient to account for the accident. To con- 
vince ourselves, however, we took a piece 
of tlie same klml of cloth, wettjbd it wit|i 
linseed oil patit in toabox wfifch was iock,- 
jed and carried to his quarters. In about 
three hours, the box began to smoke, when 
on opening the box", the cloth was found in 
exactly tiie same condition as that which 
had given* us such uneasiness in U).e niorh- 
iiig, and opening the ^loth aiid admitting 
the external air, it burst into 6re. This 
was sufficiently convincing ; but, to make 
1^ more cer tain, the experiment was tried 
j^hree times, and witli the saine siicces*. - 
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BEING AN AL-LITBRARY CURIOSITY 
|N TUE SHAPE Of A T PARTY.' 



That taste, t1)ose talents, that throw 
their triumphant tinge throughout this 
transitory terres'tria'l th,eatrej.*-.terminate 
they totally there t Terrific, treasonable 
thought ! 1^'hat tender throb,-~tbose 
trickling tears,-^talk truly ; they tacitly 
tell, that those treasures transmigrate to 
the tranquil territory that tabernacles 
this temporary tenement's translated ten- 
ant. Thus testifies, too, tlie tranfilnci(| 
Tome that teacbetli tranKCendant truth. 
Transporting, thrilling tidings! There 
they take ilieir true tone^'-^rtheir trpe 
tenison. This thorny time terrestial, *tis 
true, tries tliein, — tests tliem ; tlioise, 
therefore, that tarry to (eiid them to 
true things, to temper them thoroughly, 
transgress terribly! They that truly 
ti*avail through Um tlieir trial-tiiiie, 
touch the tree-top. 
Thou temporizing, timc-tliieviKg trifler, 
take thought ! TarrieHt tiiou to fry this 
tempting toil ? Tremble then : tliiutc 
that though to-dau thou talke»t tiipping- 



ly thy tasteless tattle, trollest titteringly 
tiiy titteiing' ttine, twiilest thy twisted 
toe», tnimpetest thy tUrgid transactions, 
trace-st thy tortuous tricks, tiucturest 
testeffilly t'hy tint, to-morrow thy transito- 
ry time terminates ! Truce, ^ then, to 
this irash-^to this turpitude ! Thous- 
ands, tampering, tf-espassing thus, totters 
to their turfy toiiib,— then tumble top- 
syturvy through Tartarus's trap, thus 
terminating tlieir tragical talc^. Th^ 
tliuiider's touch tranfixes their tall thongti 
transient towers, that topple then ; their 
twinkling tiaras, their tumid thrones-^ 
thrive they thereafter? That terrible 
tribunal tells their thin tenure ? Ter- 
riflc transition to tranitgressors fhns tost 
to torment ! Twig their trepidation I 
' Turn,- therefore, timeously, trustingly, 
to thy luteUry teacher ; take thyself 
timidly id the temple, that tells the« 
thy true, thy tangible treasure. Though 
terrors ' teem, though troubles thicken 
though temptations tantalize, though 
tumults toss, though turbid tempests 
thwart, — thiriten thereafter — try to travel 
thitherward ! Though toilsome the tour— • 
though threatniiig to the timorous th^ 
track, the throes turn tolerable throngh 
time ; thus tells tb« Testament through 
thousand texts. Traditions, too transmit- 
ted througti tratrkless "timej tell this : 
ttiinkest thoti that they traduce the truth P 
Transfuse their transparent tenor ; trans^- 
plant their teaching tendency ! 
" Thou traitor ^o thyself transmute thy 
truant tactics; turn to' the true track <; 
transform thyself; throw to the torrent 
thy cinklriig toys, thy tawdry tinsel, thy 
tirvial trii^ettf, thy too trim trappings. 
Th^r tainting, tyrannical thraldom tan- 
gle thee ; therefore, 'trample their tranr*' 
mels to tatters I 

Turbulent tyrb, too tenacieus to thy 
treacherous tenets. * Thinkest thou thy 
tutor too talkktive, too, tedious ? Ter*- 
inest thou this theme trite, tiresome, teas^ 
ibg, ftautologita]?' The topic twinges thee 
theuP T4-an>cribe tliankfully the totality^ 
thereof; try therewith to titillate thy tongue 
to tax thy thoughts, to thaw thy torpor 
transpierce thy twilight trance, to touch 
thy tough temperament, to tame thy tre^ 
mendons temerity ! Tie this talisman 
tiffhtly to thee ; twine this- treatise to thy 
tablets! ■ < • 

'i1ie T treat terminates; the treated 
train tardily trail their toes to the tune 
'* rurn-out ! " 

Trusty typografpher! this trieth thy types^ 
tran>ferabilily — thy title to tittle-tattle 
throii^^hout tea-time l-^Edinburgh LMLerof'^ 
Juurnul, i 
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When young Davy was placed at Mr, 
Bn8li(ira.prepar2^tory seininary, he was so 
struck >«itli the. progress he made, that he 
urged his father to remove him to a supe- 
rior, school. It. is a fact worthy of bein^ 
recorded^ Uiat he wo|ild, at the age of a- 
bout five years, turn over the pages of a 
book a» rapidly as if he were merely enga* 
f^ed in couiit;ng the number of leaves, or 
in hunting after pictures ; and yet, ou be^* 
ing questioned, he could generally give a 
very satisfactory account of the contents. 
I have been informed by Lady Davy, that 
the same faculty was retained by him 
through life, and that she has often been 
astonished beyond the power of expiession 
at the rapidity with which he read a work, 
and the accuracy with which he remem- 
bered it. Mr. Children has also commn* 
■icated to me an anecdote which he relat- 
ed in ilhtstration of the same quality. 
Shortly after Dr. Murray had published bis 
System of Chemistry, Davy accompanied 
Mr. Children in an excursion to Tunbridgei 
and the new work was placed in the car- 
riage. During the occasional intervals in 
wiiich their conversation was suspended, 
Davy was seen turning over the leaves of 
the book, but his companion did not be- 
lieve it possible that he could have made 
himself acquainted with any part of its 
contents, until at the close of the journey 
be surprised him with a critical opinion of 
its merits. 

Davy at the age of eight years, was a 
great lover of the marvellous, and amused 
himself and his school-fellows by compon. 
lag «tories.of romance and talcs ofchiyalry, 
with all the fluency of an Italian improvi* 
aatore«; and joyfully v»ould he have issued 
fertlb araied cap-a-pie, in search of adven- 
tures, Aid to free the world of dragons 
and giants. 

At the a$e of sixteen, Davy was articled. 
to Mr. Borlase, a surgeon of Penzance. 
While witli this gentleman it was his coii- 
ttant custom to walk in the evening to 
Merezion, to drink tea with an aunt, to 
whom he was greatly attached. Upon 
such occasions, his Uhual companion ^was a 
hammer, with which he procured speci- 
mens from the rocks on the beach. In 
Ain't, it would appear that at tfiis period 
be paid much ropre attention to philoso- 
phy than to physic ; that he thought more 
df the bowels of the earth than of the sto- 
machs of bis patients; and that when he 
sbniMd have been bleeding the sick, he 
was opening veins in the granite. Instead 
of preparing medicines in the surgery, he 
vvas evf^erimeniing in Mr. Tonkin's garret, 



which had now become the scene of bis 
chemical operations; and on more than 
one occasion, it is said, that h^ produced 
an explosion which put the doctor and all 
his glass bottles into jeopardy. '* This 
boy Humphry is incorrigible. Was there 
ever so idle a dog ? He will blow us all 
into th^ air.*' Such were the constant ex- 
clamations of Mr. Tonkin ; and then In a 
jpeose strain he would speak of bri^i us 
'* the philosopher," and sometimes call him 
Sir Humphry^ as if prophetie of his futirr^ 
renown. 

It was Davy's great delight to ramble 
along the sea-shore, and often, like the o- 
rator of Athens, would he on such occa- 
sions declaim against the howling of the 
wind and waves, with a view to overcome 
a defect in his voire; which, ahhough on- 
ly slightly perceptible in his maturer age, 
was in the days of his boyhood exceeding- 
ly discordant. I may, perhaps, be alfoued 
to ol)serve, . that the peculiar intonation 
he employed in his public addresses, and 
which rendered him obnoxions to the 
charge of affectation, was to be reffrred 
to a laborious effort to conceal this natur- 
al infirmity. It was alio clear that he was 
deficient in that quality which is called ** a 
good ear," and with which the modulation 
of the voice is generally acknowledged to 
have an obvious connexion. Those who 
knew him intimately Will rt^dily bear tes- 
timony to this fact. Whenever he was 
deeply absorbed in chemical research, it 
was his habit to hum some tune, if such it 
could be called, tor it was impossible for 
any one to discover tlio air he intended to 
sing: indeed Davy's mnaic became » sub- 
ject of raillery auiougjst his friends ; an4 
Mr. Childivn informs me, that during an 
excursion, they attempted to teach him the 
air ot God save the King ; but their efforts 
were perfectly unavailing. 

It may be a question, how far the fol- 
lowing tact admits of explanation on the 
principle, of want of ear. On entering a 
volimteer infantrv corps, commanded bj a 
Captain Ocnam, Davy could never emerge 
from the awkward squad ; no pants could 
make him keep the step; and ihcise who 
Here so unfortunate as to stand btforehim 
in the ranks, ought to have been heroca 
invulnerable in the heel. This incapaeiiy 
it may be readily supposed, occasioned him 
considerable annoyance ; and he engaged 
a sergeant to give him private lessons; but 
all to no purpose. In the platoon exercise 
he was not more expert : and he whose 
electric battery was destined to triumph 
over the animosity of nations, could never 
be taught to shoulder a musket in his 
ati ve to wn.— ^Paris'* Li/e of Duty 
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The genius of Walter Scott was perceived 
by Robert Burns. " I was a lad of Bfteen," 
says the former, when he came to Ediu- 
burs^ti, but bad sense and feeling enough 
to be much interested in hi^ poetry, and 
would have given the world to know him, 



similar acts of daring or heroism. But 
then tlie alhirements of glowing vi-rse gave 
such increase of glory to^thbse rude le- 
gends, that they became with me rcMstiess. 
1 carried the poem to a quiet room, and, 
whether I am believed or not, 1 assert 
that I read it twice fairly through before 
I rose from my seat. The fame of the 
work spread far and wide — edition was 



I saw him accidentally at Professor Fergn^ added to edition— it was praised and read 

son's; the only thing I remember which ^^ P^^** and peasant, and critics hinted 

was remarkable in Burn's manner, was about the revival of the fire of Homer, 

the effect produced upon him by a print ^"^ admonished the poet to refine, and 



representing a soldier lying dead on the 
snow, his dog sitting in misery on one side, 
on the other his widow, with a child in her 
arms ; underneath were some aifecting 
lines ; the whole touched Burns so deeply 
that he shed tears ; turning round he in- 
quired by whom the lines were written. I 



polish, and prepare for a higher and more 
equal flight. 

His second work was •* Marmion." If 
the legend of th« bookseller's shops be 
true, Scott had neglected to smootii the 
raven down of criticism till it smiled— in 
other words, the imprimatur of Jeffrey 



whispered to a friend they are by Lang- ^^^, "o^ been obtained, and the •* toothy 

home ; 1 was overheard by the poet, who critic" was displeased. He accordiug'Iy 

rewarded me with a look and a word, Panned a criticism, sufficiently severe and 

which, though of mere civility, I then captious, and with the proof-sheet in his 

received aud still recollect with very great Packet, sat down at the dinner-table of 

pleasure." Humility is an attribute of f**^ P°^t» *j^^ *aid his audacious article 



genius j , one who was present at this fine 
scene thus completed the pictnre:-* 
'* Burns fixed his large glowing eyes on 
Scott, and striding up to him laid his hand 
on his head and said, * Young man, it is 
no common spirit which has directed your 



before his friend. Scott, it is said, nod- 
ded bis head, saying in a low tone—** Very 
well— very well"— and was in the act of 
returning it^to the critic, when Mrs. Scott 
— whom the courteous manner of her hus- 
band bad not deceived -rsnatched it up. 



mind into such a course of study >' and, ?"*^ runding over the article, with a glow 
turning half away, he said to the company, ^"S f?ce, said, as she threw it back—*' I 
' This boy will be heard of yet.*" He has 



I of yet, 
since amply fulfilled the prediction of 
Burns and the intention of nature. 

Scott was long known amongst his 
friends as a scholar and poet; but the 
first time that his name came to me it was 
brought by the ** Lay of the Last Min 



wonder at the hardihood which penned 
snch a criticism, and more at tiie boldness 
of bringing it to this table." The criti- 
cism, though its tone was friendly in many 
places, did nothing like justice to the 
great merits of the poem, and dwelt with 
relentless severity upon passages, where 



strel," a poem which stirred up the spirit baste or carelessness, real or imaginary, 
of Scotland as effectually as a war-beacon ^^/^ perceived 



would have done of old.' In order either 
to mollify the severity of criticism, — the 
Edinburgh Review was then holding au- 
tliors in order with its hangman's whip — 
or from a sinuular diflddence in the author, 
tlie work, previous to publication, was 
shown to many critical friends, and, 
amongst others, to Krancis Jeffrey, who 
W98 pleased to nod approbation, and say, 
** Print it.'' Archibald ('onstable set his 
press to work, and " The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel" appeared early in the year 1805. 
The rapture with which I first read it, I 
had never before experienced in any work 
of genius,— a Borderer myself, I was fa- 
miliar from my cradle with similar tradi- 
tions, similar supernatural stories, and 



+ Abridged from the New Monthly Magazine. 
— Na. CXXI. AUrq Cuaningham is the writer of 
thi% paper. 
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During the sittings of the Court of 
Session, where Scott by a severe servitude 
had secured the situation of chief-clerk, 
he lived in North Castle Street, in the New 
.Town of Edinburgh j and during the re- 
cess of the court, he retired to a romantic 
house at Ashiesteel, on the Tweed, from 
which place the beautiful introductions 
prefixed to *' Marmion" are dated. I have 
reason to remember his house in North 
Castle Street ; for various pilgrimages I 
made before it with the hope of seeing the 
poet, and though I was gratified at last, I 
did not succeed till I had in a manner 
become familiarly acquainted with almost 
every stone which composed the front of 
the building. My wanderings, too, were 
attended with something like an adventure. 
I have said that the ** Lay of tlie Last 
Minstrel" re-echoed my own border feel- 
ings. ** Marmion" had a stronger influence 
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still ; I resolved to see wUh. my own eyes 
the man who had contributed so much to 
my happiness. I did not know a soul in ' 
Edinburgh who could introduce me, or 
rather I had such a sense of my own un- 
worthiness, as compared to so great a 
poet, that I did not desire an introduc- 
tion« but strove to see Iiim and peruse his 
fkce without being pirt to the torture of 
conversation— I could have faced a battery 
sooner. On the second or third day of 
my pilgrimage^ I had passed and repassed 
fanefore the hons^ several times, when, to 
n^y surpri$te, a lady looked out at a window 
in the adjoining house, and calling me by 
name, desired a servant to open the door 
and let me in. liiis was a person of some 
cbnsideratioii in my native place, who was 
residing there with her family, and to 
whom I was sliglitly known. ** 1 saw you/' 
she said,'** walking up and down, and 
thonght yon might as well spend your 
titae here as waste it in the street." — "I 
Was not exactly wasting it,*' t answen'd : 
** I am come lo Edinburgh to see Walter 
Scott, and as he lives here, I hope to see 
him as he goes into his own house." — 
•*^ This is an atfair of poetry, then, I find," 
said the" lady with a smile f " 1 cannot 
help you iifi it, for I have not the honour 
of his acqnaintance, thoi^gh his neighbour; 
but yon shall see him nevertheless, for 
this is abont his time of coming home — 
aiid here he is !'*— « What '.*• I said, •' Uiat 
tall, stalwart mati, with the staff iii his 

hand, lim* ?** '^ — " The same, the 

same!'* answered my friend, laying her 
hand on my arm : ' *• speak softly. Why,' I 
protest, he is coming here?" Scott pasKcd 
his own door, and^the houses of Edin- 
burgh, it mnst be borne in mind, are 
as like each other as bricks — walked up 
th^ steps of that in which I was, aud an- 
iijOun(;ed l^imself .with tiie knocker. He 
was instantly admitted. He was in some 
poetic reverie or other, and had made a 
nnsrake ; he no sooner saw the bonnets of 
three or foitr boys on the pegs where 
h€ was al)ont to hang his hat, than he said 
Ibiid enpitgh for us to heaf him, " Hey- 
day! liei-e's oure nipny bairns* bonnets 
for the house to be niine?'^ ancl apologiz- 
iuji to tlie servant, withdrew liastify. 

'I afterw:ards learned that he was busied 
at'lhat time with the ** Lady of the Lake," 
oqe of ilie hiost regular, and equal and 
fatcinaiing df bis poe^s. This poem made 
itsf appearance in 1810, and was beyOud 
aU example 6nccessfuK 

Edition foTfoWed edition, criticism was 
either ninte vor landatdry — the man Who 
conld pot dnote thq choicest passages was 
8c^cely reckoned well-bred, apd the 
bobRsellcrs envied t^tistable the pos- 



session of a poet at once-so ^pular and 
prolific. The only person who seems not 
to have believed in4he -altitude of the star 
of Scott was the poet himself. " As the 
celebrated John Wilkes," observes the 
bard, in one of his latter prefaces, '* is 
said to have explained to his majesty that 
he himself, amid his full tide of popu- 
larity, was never a Wilkite, so I can with 
honest truth exculpate myself from having 
been at any time a paitisau of my own 
poetry, even when it was in the height of 
fashion with the million. It. must not be 
supposed that I was either so nngratefn] 
or superabundantly candid as to despise 
or scorn the value of those whose voice 
had elevated me so much higher than my 
own opinion told me I deserved. I felt, 
on the contrary, more grateful ,to the 
public, as receiving that from partiality to 
iiife which 1 could not have claimed from 
merit.^ It is exceedingly difficult for an 
author to be the gauge of his own genius, 
and decide when he is popular to the 
point of his deservings. If Scott believes 
that his poetry is less popular than when 
it was fii-sl published, from the circnm- 
frtance of tiie sale being less, he should 
consider that thirty or forty thousand 

, copies have sirpplied the demand of many 
libraries — that, like a dexterous cook, he 

' has appeased an enormous appetite, and 
cannot force the public to continue to eat, 
unless it were under a' spell, such as 
affected Dominic Samson when Meg 
Merrilies presenied her ladlie-full of soup^ 
crying *< Gape sinner, and swaHow !*' ^ 

I suspect the eminent minstrel imagines 
himself a greater novelist t|ian poet, and 
seeks to console himself fpr this eclipse of 
hit muse by thinking of his works in prose. 
I mean neither to dispute his judgment, 
nor call in question the public taste, but I 
sincerely believe that a dozen writers 
might be found capable of approaching 
him in prose for one fit to cope with him 
in vierse. It required higher qualities 
in my opinion, to write the last canto of 
" Marmion,'' than to compose any two 
chapters in all the inimitable Waverley 
novels. ' 

In those fine prefaces which Scott has 
lately prefixed to his poems, he says 
plainly that his popularity was at its 
height with the *' Lady of the Lake,*'and 
that it waned with '* Rokeby" and the 
" Lord of the Isles." This he attributes 
to a certain monotony of st>le in his 
works, and also to the appearance of a 

,new candidate in th6 field of fame. A 
migfa4y and unexpected rival was advanc- 
ing on the stage— a rival not in poetical 
powers . only, but in that of attracting 
popularity — he alluded to Lord Byron, 
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«nd to the appearanee of '•CMldc Harold." 
He imagmed tiimself jostled from his po- 
pular station by the peer. ** I declined," 
he said, " as a poet, to figure as a 
Dotrelist." 

His domestic iiistory merits our notice 
as much as the history of his works ; for 
no author has borne his fortiines more 
meekly, or displayed less of that intellec 
taal pride, which is only more endurable 
than the pride of wealth from having 
the show of a reasonable foundation. 
He had been long a husband and a 
fatlier— and a roost affectionate one — 
and by a life of regnlarity and tem- 
perance had shown that he despised that 
wild power said to be claimed by genius, 
of dispensing with the courtesies of social 
intercourse and the soberer decencies of 
life. Poetry had aided, too, in another 
matter : a gentleman by birth ; paternally 
allied to tiie noble house oT Buccleugh, 
and maternally descended from that Sir' 
Allan Swinton who slew the Duke of 
Clarence in the battle of Beague, his 
fortune was nevertheless but small: the 
dew, however, fell upon the Muses' fleece, 
and men and critics stared when the poet 
purchased some hundreds of acres of land 
on the pleasant banks of the Tweed, ntar 
Melrose, and be^an to build ttiat singular 
house, since known iar and near by the 
name of Abbotsford. For what he did 
and felt oh this event, take his own ac- 
count : — *» V?iih the satisfaction of having 
attained the fulfilment of an early and 
long-cherished hope, I commenced my im- 
provements, as delightful in their progress 
as thoxe of the child who first makes a 
dress for a new doll. The nakedness of 
the land was in time bidden by woodlands 
of considerable extent ; the smallest of 
possible cottages was progressively ex- 
panded into a sort of dream of a man« 
sion-house, whimsical in the exterior, but 
convenient vrithin. Nor did I forgetjj 
«vhat is the natural pleasure of every man 
who' has been a reader— I mean the filling 
tlie shelves of a tolerable lar^e library. 
All these objects I kept in view, to be 
executed as convenience should serve; 
and although I knew many years must 
elapse before they cduld be attained, I 
was of a disposition to comfort myself 
with the Spanish proverb, * Time and t 
against two.*" He still continued his 
residence in Castle-street, Edinburgh; 
and though he made an occasiomil tour to 
the Highlands— or presided at Selkirk, 
of which district he was made Sheriff,—^ 
or visited some romantic glen, such as 
Creehope, where John Balfour fought the 
Devil, be wHs generally to be found at 
home, and often in the midst of very 
charming company. 



It would be superfluous to descant npon 
the prose works of this most voluminons . 
writer. They are in all people's hands, 
and censure or praise would come equally' 
late. Suffice it to say, he has triumphed 
o'ver every difficulty of subject, place, or 
time, — exiiibited characters humble and 
high, cowardly aud brave, seltisli and 
generous, vulgar and polished, and is at 
home in them a\l. I was present one 
evening, \s hen Coleridge, In a long and 
eloquent harangue, accused the author of 
Waverley of treason against Nature, in 
not drawing his characters after the 
fashion of Sliakspeare, but in a manner 
of his own. This, without being meant, 
was the highest praise Scott could well 
receive. Periiaps the finest compliment 
ever paid him, was at the time of the late 
coroiiatioYi, I think! The streets were 
crowded ^0 densely, tlut he could not 
make his way from Charing-cross down 
to Rose's iU Abingdon-street, though he 
eTbowed ever so stoutly. He applied for 
help >o a Serjeant of the Scotch Greys, 
whose regiment lined the streets. " Coun- 
tryman," said the soldier, " I am sorry I 
Cannot help you,'* and made no exertion. 
Scott whispered his name— the blood 
rushed to the' soldier's brow — he raised 
his bridle hand, and exclaimed—*' Then, 
By G — d. Sir, you sh^il go' down — Cor- 
poral Gordon, here — see this gentleman 
Safely into Abingdou-Street, come what 
will!** It is needless to say how well the 
order was obeyed. 

I have related how I travelled to Edin- 
burgh to see Scott, and how curiously my 
wishes were fulfilled ; years rolled on, and 
when he came to London to be knighted, 
I was not so undistinguinhed as to be 
unknown to him by name, or to be thought 
unworthy of his acquaintance. I was 
given to understand, from what his own 
Ailie Gourlay calls a sure hand, that a 
call from me was expected, and that I 
would be well received. 1 went to his 
lodgings in Piccadilly witli ranch of the 
same palpitation of heart which Bos well 
experienced when introduced to Johi.son. 
I wa» welcomed with both hands, and such 
kind, and even complimentary words, that 
confusion and fear alike for«ook me. 
When I saw him at Edinburgh, he was in 
the very pith and flush oDife — even in my 
opinion a thought more fat than bard 
beseems; when I looked' on liim now, 
thirteen years had not passed over him 
and left no mark behiud/ His hair was 
growing thin and grey ; the stamp of years 
and study was on his brow : he told me 
he had suffered mnch lately from ill-health, 
and that he once doubted of recovery. 
His eldest son, a tall, handsome ^onth — 
now a Major iu the army-^was with him. 
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From that.tiincy.till he left London, I was 
frequently ia his company. He ftpoke of 
my pllr^uit9 and prospects in hfe with' 
interest and with feeling — of my little 
attempts in verse and prose with a know, 
ledge that he had read them carefully — 
offered to help me to snch information as: 
I should require, and even mentioned a 
Fnbject in which he thought I could appear, 
to advantage. '* If yon try your hand on 
a story,'* htr observed, ** I would advise 
you to prepare a kind of skeleton, and 
'when yon iiave pleased yourself with the 
line of narrative, yon may then leisurely 
clothe it with flesh and blood." Some 
years afterwards, 1 reminded him of this 
advice. ** Did you yon follow it?" he 
inquired. *' I tried," I said ; *' but I had 
not gone far on the road till some con^ 
founded AVill-o'-wisp came in and dazzled 
liiy sigiit, so that I deviated from the path 
and never found it again." — *' It is the 
same way with myself," said he, smiling ; 
** I form my plan, and then I deviate." — 
" Ay, ay," I replied, " I understand<'^we 
both deviate — but yon deviate into excel- 
lence, and 1 into absurdity.'' 

I have seen many distingnisbed poets. 
Burns, Byron, Sonthey, Wordsworth, 
Campbell, Rogers, Wilson, Crabbe, and 
Coleridge ; but, with the exception ot 
Burns, Scott, for personal vigour, sur- 
passes them all. Burns wa^, indeed, a 
povieiful man^ and Wilson is celebrated 
for feati of strength and agility -, I think, 
however, the stalworth frame, the long 
nervouM arms, and well-knit juints of Scott 
are worthy of the best days of the Border, 
and would have gained him distinction at 
the foray, which followed the feast of 
•purs. 

The mystery which hung so long over 
the authorship of the Waverley {Novels 
was cleared up by a misfortune wliich all 
the world deplores, and which would have 
crushed any other spirit save tiiat^ of 
Scott. This stroke of evil fortune did 
not, perhaps, come quite unexpected ; it 
was, however, unavoidable, and it arose 
from no mismanagement or miscalcula- 
tion of his own, unless I may consider — 
which I do not — his embarking in the 
hazards of a printing-house, a piece of 
miscalculation. It is said, that he re- 
ceived warnings : the paper of ('onstable 
tlie bookseller, or, to speak plainer, long 
money-bills were much rn circulation ; 
one or them, for a large sum, made Its 
appearance in the Bank of Scotland, with 
Scott's name upon it, and a secretary sent 
for Sir Walter. " Do you know," said 
he, *' that Constable has many such bills 
abroad — Sir Walter, I warn yon.** — 
•♦ Well," answered Sir Walter, *' it is, 
perhaps, as you say, and I tbauk you; 



bnt (raising his voice) Archie Constable 
was a good friend to me when friends 
were rarer than now, and I will not see 
him baulked for the sake of a few thousand 
pounds." The amount of the sum for. 
which Scott, on the failure of Constable, 
became responsible, I have heard various: 
accounts of— varying from 50,000/. to 
70,000/. Some generous and wealthy 
person sent him a blank check, proper ' 
ly signed, npon the bank, desiring him 
to fill in the sum, and relieve iiimself; 
but he returned it, with prc;^er acknow- 
ledgments. He took, as it were, the debt 
npon himself, as a loan, the whole paya- 
ble, with interest, in ten years ; and to 
work he went, with head, and heart, and 
hand, to amend his broken fortunes. I 
had several letters from him during these 
disastrous days ; the language was cheer- 
ful, and there were no allusions to what 
had happened. It is true, there was no 
occasion for him to mention these oc- 
currences to me; all that he said about 
them was, ** I miss my daughter, Mrs. 
Lockhart, who used to sing to me— I have 
some need of her now." No general, 
after a bloody and disastrous battle, ever 
set about preparing himself for a more 
successful contest than did this distin- 
guished man. Work succeeded work with 
unheard of rapidity. The present cheap 
and tiuly elegant tdi.tion of the works of 
the author of " Waverley," has, with its 
deservedly unrivalled sale, relieved the 
poet from his difficulties, and the cloud 
which hung so long over the towers of 
Abbotsford has given place to sunshine. 
^ Of Abbotsford itself, the best descrip- 
tion ever given., at hast the briefest, was, 
'* A Romance in Stone and Lime." It is 
a Gothic structure, of irregular foim, with 
towers, and pinnacles, and battlements — 
plenty of variety without, and abundance 
of accommodation within — the fair Tweed 
running beside it: the magnificent ruins 
of Melrose rising at no great distance; 
while the Eildon hills, clove in three by 
the magic of Oid Michael, are in the 
neighbourhood. All around, too, lie bat- 
tle-fieldti, and hills, and streams, renowned 
in song and story. In the interior, there 
is a fine armoury, exhibiting all kinds of 
old Scottish mail and weapons; and a 
splendid library, of which one curiona 
corner contains three or four hundred 
strange volumes on witchcraft and de- 
monology. A marble bust, by Chantrey, 
of Scott himself— a present from the artist 
—stands in the libiary. All the nations 
of the earth are by this time acquainted 
with this fine work of art — two thousand 
were surreptitiously shipped to America, 
and fifteen hundred to the West Indies,' 
dnring one year, and uiultitudes to othe^ 
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parts oF tiie world. It would require a 
volume to describe all the curiosities, 
ancient and luodern, Uving and dead, 
which are here gathered toj^ether. I say 
living, because a menagerie might be 
formed out of birds and beasts, sent as 
presents itom distant lands. A friend told 
me be was at Ahbotsford one evening, 
when a servant announced, <* A present 
from" — I forget what chieftain in the 
North. '' Bring it in," said the poet. 
The sound of strange feet were soon 
heard, and in-came two beantifid Shetland 
ponies, with long manes and uncut tails, 
and so small, that they .might have been 
sent to Elfiand to the Queen of the Fairies 
herself. One poor Scotsman, to show his 
gratitude for some kindness Scott, «s 
sheriff, had shown him, sent two kan- 
garoos from New Holland , and Washing- 
ton Irving lately told me, that some 
Spaniard or other, having caught two 
young wild Andalusian boars, consulted 
him bow he might have them sent to the 
author of " The Vieion of Don Roderick." 
This distinguished poet and novelist is 
DOW «ome sixty years old — hale, fresh, 
and vigorous, with his imagination ai 
bright, and his conceptions as clear and 
graphic, as ever. I have now before me 
a dozen or fifteen volumes of his poetry, 
including his latest—'^ Halidon Hill,*' one 
of the most heroically- touching poems of 
modern times — and somewhere about 
eighty volumes of his prose: his letters, 
were they collected, would amount to 
fifty volumes more. Some authors — though 
not in this land — have been even more 
prohfic ; but their proKcny were ill-formed 
at their birth, and could never walk alone; 
whereas the mental ott^priug of our illus- 
trious countryman came healthy and vi- 
gorous into the world, and promise long 
to continue. To vary the metaphor — the 
tree of some other men's fancy bears fruit 
at the rate of a pint of apples to a peck of 
crabs ; whereas the tree of the great ma- 
gician hears the sweetest frnit^arge and 
red-cheeked — fair to look upon, and right 
pleasant to the taste. 



BRUCE VINDICATED, t 

It is well known that when Briice*8 
" Abyssinian Travels" first appeared they 
were universally disbelieved. After twelve 
years of absence, hardships ^ and perils in 

\ From Major Head's Life of Brace, the Abys- 
fiuiau Tiaviller. Murray, 1831. 



penetrating, where European had never 
penetrated, he returned to have the facts 
of his (xpeiience treated as fabricaU«)nfl. 
The copii-s of the history of bis arduous 
travels and liingular discoveries were sold 
in Dublin for waste paper almost imme- 
diately afker they appeared. Yet may it 
be confidently stated, that his travels do 
not contain one sinsrle statement, which, 
according to our present knowledge of 
the world, can even be termed impiobabie. 
Bruce has stated that men eat raw flesh in 
Abyssinia: we know that men in other 
countries eat raw fish>blubber, and even 
eat each other; we ounielves eat the ^*ts\\ 
of oysters raw. Bnice*s statement, there- 
fore, is not and never was iuiprobable. 

Bruce has given a picture of the pro- 
fligacy of the Abys»iniait!», which, from its 
disgusting features, %we have purposely 
withheld (to a well-constituted mind snrh 
detaii.H are only disgusting), yet it can very 
easily be shown that it is not at all impro. 
bttble. In northfrn c:ountries, a female 
possesses personal attractions at an age 
in which she is also endowed with mental 
accomplishments ; she has judgment as 
well as beauty, ballast as well as sail, and, 
like the orange-tree, she thus bears fruit 
and flowers on the same stem : but, in the 
precocious climate of Abyssinia, this is 
not the case ; and it surely need only- be 
hinted, that there children of ten years of 
age are iromeit, to explain what must be 
the sad effeict of human passions working 
in such an uneducated, and, consequently, 
irrational state of society. There is no 
one of Brnce's assertions which may not, 
by similar reasoning, be supported ; but 
the public, instead of judging, at once , 
condemned him ; his statements were only 
compared with the habits and customs of 
England — which, at that time, were as 
narrow and as harsh as the bed of the 
tyrant Frocnistes ; and because the scenes 
which Bruce described difiTered from those 
cke9 ROUS, they were most unreasonably 
and most nnjustifiabiy discredited. 

The witty sneer of Peter Pindar, even 
more than the heavy cannonading of John- 
son, was efilicient in propagating slanders 
of Bruce's veracity. 

" Nor have I been where men (what lots, a1a« !) 
Kill half a cow, aud turn the reat to gnus." 

This alludes to the following anecdote 
recorded in Bnice's travels : 

'* Not long after our losing sight of the 
ruins of this ancient capital of Abyssinia, 
we overtook three travellers- diiving a 
cow before them ; they had black goat- 
skins npon their shoulders, and lances and 
shields in their hands, in other respects 
they were but thinly clothed ; they ap- 
peared to be soldiers. The cow di<l not 
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seem to be fatted for kitling, and it oe« 
curred to us all that it bad been stolen^ 
This^ however, was not our business, nor 
was such an pccurrence at all remarkable 
in a country so long engaged in war. We 
saw that our attendants attaciied tliem- 
Eelves iu a particiiiar manner to the three 
soldiers that were.drivint; the cow, and 
held a short conversation with them. 
Soon after, we arrived at the hithermost 
bank of the river, where 1 thought we 
were to pitch our tent. The drivers sud- 
denly tripped up tiie cow, and gave the 
poor animal a very rude fall upon the 
ground, which was but tlie beginnini; of 
her sufferings. One of tli^m sat across 
her neck, hdiding down her hfad by the 
Imrns, the other twisted the haltf r about 
)ier forefeet, while the third, who had a 
knife in his hand, to my veiy f;reat sur^ 
priso, in place of taking her by the throat, 
got astride upon her belly before her hind- 
legs, and gave her a very deep wound in 
the upper part of her buttock. From the 
time Ihad seen them throw the beast upon 
the groufid, I had rejoiced, tiiinking, that 
when three people weie killing a cow, 
they must have agreed to sell part of her 
to us ; and I wa» much disappointed I'pon 
hearing the Abyssiniaus say, tint w^ were 
to pass the river to the other side, and not 
encamp where 1 intended. Upon my pro-* 
pO'iing they should bargain for part of 
the cow, my men answered what they had 
already learned in conversation, that they 
were not then to kill her, that »he was not 
wholly theirs, and that titey could not sell 
her. This awakened my cnriosity ; 1 let 
my people go forward, and ataid myself, 
till ( saw, with the utmost astonishment, 
two. pieces, thicker and joitger than our 
ordinary beefsteaks, cut out of the higher 
part of the buttock of the beast. How it 
was done I cannot possibly say, because 
judging the cow was to be killed from the 
moment I saw the knife drawn, I was not 
anxious to view that catastrophe, which 
was by no mtans an object of curiosity: 
wuatevcr way it was done, it surely was 
adroitly, and the two pieces were spread 
upon the outside of' one of their shields. 
One of them still continued holding the 
head, while the other two were busied in 
curing the wound. This too was done not 
in an ordinary manner : the skin which 
had covered ihe tiesh that was taken a'vay 
WHS left entire, and ^flapped over tiM 
wound, and was fastened to the corres- 
ponding part by t^u or more email skew- 
yrs or piii.v WhetlKr they had put, any 
thin^ under the skiU) between that ami 
the wounded flesh, I know not; but at the 
river side where they were, they had pre-» 
pared a cataplasm of clay, with uhich 
they covered tiie wound ; they then forced 



the animal to rise, and drove it on before 
them, to furnish them with a fuller meal 
when they sbonld meet their companions 
in the evening." 

Upon this tact Brace himself makes the 
following remarks : — 

"* When first I mentioned this 4n Ene-^ 
land, as one of the singularities wliich 
prevailed in this barbarous country, I'watr 
told by ray friends it was not believed, f 
asked the reason of this di«b^lief, and 
was answered, that people who had never 
been out of their own country, and others 
well acquainted with the maiinere of ilie 
world (for tliey had travelled ai far as 
Fraifce), had agreed the thing was im- 
possible, and therefore it was so. My 
friends connsfUecl me farther, that as 
these men were infallible, and had each 
the leading of a circle, I shotdd by all 
means obliterate this from my journal, 
and not attempt to inculcate in the minds 
of my readers the belief of a Ihing, that 
men wlio had travelled pronounced to be 
impossible. They saggested to me, in the 
most friendly manner, how rudely a very 
learned, and worthy traveller had been 
treated for darhig to maintain that he had 
ate part of a lion. They said, that bein«; 
convinced, by these connoisseurs his having; 
ate any part of a lion was impossible, he 
had abandoned this assertion altogetlier| 
and only mentioned it in an appendix ; 
and this was the farthest I cotild possibly 
venture. Far from being a convert to 
such prudential reasons, I must for ever 
profess openly, that I think them un- 
worthy of me. To represent as trutii 
a thing 1 know to be a falsehood, not to 
avow a truth 1 ought to declare ; the one 
is fraud, tlie other cowardice : 1 hope I 
am equally distant from them both ; and I 
pledge myself never to retract the fact 
here advanced, that the Abyssinians do 
feed in common upon live flesh, and that I 
myself have, for several years, been par« 
taker of that disagreeable and beastly 
diet. On the contrary, I have no doubt, 
when time shall l>e given to read (his his- 
tory to an end, there will be very few, if 
they have candour enough to own it, that 
will not be ashamed of ever having 
doubted." , 

Dr. Clarke, examining an Abyssinian 
dean whoin he found at Cairo on this and 
other subjects, was told that it was the 
practice of soldiers, during thtir maraiid- 
hig expeditions, to maim cows after this 
manner, taking slices from their bodies 
without putting them to death at the 
time;; and that during the banquets of 
tlie AbysHiuians, raw meat, esteemed de« 
l.cious through the conntry, is taken from 
an ox or a cow in such a state that the 
tibrcs arc iu motion, and that the attend^ 
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ants continue to cut slices till the animal 
dies. Jerome Lobo, who visited Abys- 
synia one hundred and 6fty years be- 
fore Bruce, and whose work Dr. John- 
son himself translated, says that — 
*' When they want to feast a friend, tliey 
kill an ox, -djad set immediately a quarter 
of him raw upon the table. Raw beef is 
their nicest dish, and is eaten by them 
with the same appetite and pleasure as we 
cat the best partridues." 

Captain Uudland, R. N., who accom- 
panied Salt, «a^8| <* The skin was only 
partly taken oil^ and a favourite slice of 
tlie flesh was brought immediately to 
table, the muscles of which contiinied to 
quiver till the whole was devoured.'* 

'Salt himself, who has absnrdiy joined 
Lord Valeutia in depreciating Bruce, thus 
writes in die journal which lie composed 
fo.r Pearce,: the .English sailor, of whom 
tb/ereis a full accmintin Fuller*^ Travels, 
whose life is, we believe, about to be pul>- 
lished :t-*'^ A .soldier, attached ta the 
p^rty, proposed cutting a^ ahuLtde from one 
of the cows they were driving before 
them, to satisfy tlie cravings of their 
hunger. Tbia tern> Mr* Pearce did not at 
Unt uiidei'stand, but he was not long left 
in doubt on the subject, for the others 
having assented, they laid hold of the ani- 
mal by the horns, threw it down, and pro- 
ceeded without further ceremony to the 
operation. This consisted of cutting out 
two pieces of flesh from the buttock near 
tli^ tail, which, together, Mr. Peaice sup* 
posed migkt wei«h a pound. As soon as^ 
tliey had taken these away, they sewed 
up the wopnds,. piaistered them over with 
cow-dung, ^d drove the anintal forward 
while t^iey divided among their party the 
recking steaks." 

Mr. Coffin, Lord Valentia*s valet, who 
was left by Vim in A byssinia, and vt ho is 
now in England, has declared to the 
aut-hor of the life, that he has not only 
seen the o)H>ration performed, but that lie 
has performed it himself, and that he did 
it at Cairo in the presence of an jBnglish 
nobleman of higb charactei> whose name 
be referred to. ^ 



AN INSANE PHILOSOPHER.f 

A GEKTLEMAN of a liberal education had, 
according to the fashion of the tinits, in- 
dnl^ed himself, sdme years ago, in specu- 
lations on the improvement of the human 
race, and the perfectibdity of man. By 

' i From Dr. Cunie's Memloira and Correspond- 
tuejs. 1831. 



long, deep, and 86litary meditation on 
these subjects, his mind became unsettled, 
and hi$ reason gave way. He tteemed 
to himself to want nothing but power to 
make mankind happy ; and at leni;th he 
became convinced that he had a right to 
that power. The consequence of this - 
rendered it necessary to contine him ; and 
about two years anerwards he was re- 
moved by his friends from the situation in 
which he was originally fixe^l, and placed 
under my care. At the time of which 
I speak he was become perfectly calm : 
he was on general subjects rational, and 
on every subject acute ; but the original 
hallucinations were 'as fixed as ever. In 
occasional discussions of his visionary pro- 
jects, I had urged, of my own suggestion, 
that when men became so happy as he 
proposed to make them, they would in- 
crease too fast for the limits of the earth. 
He felt the force of this ; and, after much^ 
meditation^ proposed a scheme for enlarg- 
ing the surface of the globe, and a project 
of an act of parliament for this purpose, in 
a letter addresj^ed to Mr. Pitt, very well 
expressed, and seriously meant, but whicb, 
if published, would appear satirical and 
ludicrous in a high degree. Having had 
occasion to mention hi» situation to his 
brother, a man of lettvrs, he proposed that 
an experiment should be made of putting 
the .quarto edition of '* Malthus's Essay" 
into his hands, to which 1 assented. It 
was given K) him. and he read it with the 
utmost avidity and seeming attention. In 
my visits I did not mention ttie subject 
to him, but desiicd the keeper to watch 
him narrowly. After finishing the pelnsal, 
he got pen, ink, aiul paper, and sat down, . 
seemingly with an intention to answer it, 
or to write notes upon it. But he did not ■ 
finish a single. sentence, though he began 
many. He tben sat do'wn to read the 
book again, aloudj and finished this second 
perusal in a few day^, not omitting a 
single word, but stopping at times, and 
apparently bewildered. I now spoke to 
. lum, and introduced the subject, but he 
was sullen and impatient. He became 
very thoughtful, walked at a great pace in 
his airing-vroiiiid, and stopped occasion- 
ally to write, it 1 may so s|>eak, words, but 
more frequently nuuibersj with a switch in 
the sand. These he obliterated, as I ap- 
proached him. This continued some days, 
and he appeared to grow less thoughtful ; 
but his mind had taken a melancholy 
turn. One afternoon he reiired iuto his 
rqoin, on the pretence of drow«iuess. The 
keeper called him in a few hoiiiK, but he 
did not answei. He entered, and found 
,, the sleep he had fallen into was the sleep 
of death. He had '* shuffled off this 
mortal coil.'' I have no doubt that he 
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perceived the force of Malthns's argu- 
ment to see the wreck of all his cattle- 
bailding, and that this produced the me- 
lancholy catastrophe. « 

[PerhapH Malthas would be very ^lad 
to liave his work prescribed universally; 
since, if it produce these effects, it would 
at once co-operate with his system by re- 
duciug population, and put a large for- 
tune, into his pocket by the sale of his 
*' Principles."] 



ANECDOTES, &c. FROM SIR JOHN 
SINCLAIR'S "CORRESPOND- 
ENCE." 



[The Correspondence, Sec, of Sir John Sinclair, 
from wlience the aubjoiiied extniclK Mre taken, 
justifies the cbaMcter given of hira by the bishop 
of Blois, " as beiag the man of the greatest ac- 
quniiitance in Europe." The mass of correspond, 
ence and reminiscences given in these volumes is 
.almost, if not entirely, without a parallel in any 
•imilar publication. Classed under different 
beads, we have all sorts of correspondence and 
reminiscences — ^royal, noble, medical, statistical, 
political, and miscellaneous. By the way, too, we 
ought tu slate, that there is a highly curious and 
interesting collection of abt)Ut two hundred auto- 

Sraphs to illustrate the volumes, tbun which, we 
o not recollect to have seen any where a muce 
complete and diver^ified set of fac^similes of the 
hand-wiitiug of eminent individuals.] 

AUDIENCE OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE, 
AND REMINISCENCES OF HER CHARAC- 
TER. 

On the 25th August, 1786, I had the 
honour of being presented to this great 
soveieign. The court commenced about 
half past eleven. The rooms were filled 
with about four hundred courtiers. At 
twelve, the empress came from her private 
apartments to go to mass. A lane was 
made for her and her suite. She was pre- 
ceded by the Princess Dashkow, and six 
or seven other ladies. The reason why 
there were no more present, was, that the 
ladies only came when the court was held 
in the evening, unless when they attended 
officially. Count Czeriiichew, vice-presi- 
dent of tiie admiralty, took me to the 
r ha pel to hear mass. It was a very poor 
building for such a ceremony; but the 
priests, with their long bcaids and rich 
vestments made a Ktrikingand imposing 
appearance. The empress stood by her- 
self, and went through all the ceremonies 
^vith great decorutn. When the service 
was over, 1 went to the hall where stran- 
gers were ini reduced, and was presented 
to Prince Potemkin. He was tail, (about 
six feet two,) and distinguished, not only 



by his height, but by the strength and 
manliness of his appearance. His coun- 
tenance was not unpleasant, when he was 
disposed to be agreeable. He entered 
with great affability into conversation with 
me, which was uncommon at a first intro- 

• dticfion. He spoke with much contempt 
of the King of Sweden. He afterwards 
talked of my intended journey to Poland, 
where he bad great estates ; and expressed 
a wish that I should give him some advice 
how to improve them. Tlie return of the 
empress being announced, the foreign mi- 
nisters, and those strangers who had been 
already presented, kissed her hand. I 
was then introduced by Count Osterman. 
She asked me how I came to Petersburg!!, 
—if I had a pleasant voyage ? — and added, 

■ that she hoped I would find m} stay in 
Ku89ia agreeable. A Swedish onicer, and 
some of her own subjects, were afterwards 
introduced ; but she spoke to none of 
them. lu short, I found that 1 had met 
with what was considered to be a most 
gracious reception, as she hardly spnke to 
any but persons of considerable distinc- 
tion. The court had fallen off much from 
its ancient splendonr. ' To check the spirit 
of luxury and expense, provincial, and 
eveu official uniforms had been introduced, 
and none but foreigners were richly ha- 
bited. The mode of living adopted by the 
empress was extremely regular. She rose 
between six and seven, and dedicated the 
morning entirely to business. She dined 
about one, and after dinner retired to her 

' cabinet. The evening was devoted to 
amusements of a general nature, either at 
tlie theatre, or in the palace, with a select 
company of her private friends. Her in- 
formation, particularly in regard to politi- 
cal subjects, was very general and exten- 
sive. The instructions, written by her own 
hands, for drawing up a code of laws, is a 
most extraordinary performance for a 
woman ; being, I believe, the only instance 
extant of female judicial legislation. I 
have seen her correspondence wiih the 
famous Bnffon, which proves how well 
she was acquainted with philosophical 
subjects. She knew the French belles- 
lettres perfectly, and, in 1786, was reading 
Shakspeare in- tlie German translation. 
She also wrote comedies herself ; and in 
any part of the world would have lieen 
accounted in private life, a most accom- 
plished woman. Her skill in government 
was great. In any progress through her 
dominions, she suffered the meanest pea- 
sant to address her ; and they universally 
called her by the friendly and emphatic 
name of matouskin, or mother. To the 
army, and to the guards in particular, she 
was very attentive ; and on certain fixed 
days dined at a table with the officers o^ 
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the different corps. Neither was the 
church ueglecteci ; for besides ranch atten- 
tion t^ imlividuafs of character and respect 
in that order, and a strict performance of 
all the ontward forms of religion, f^he 
proved her zeal and devotion, by working, 
ii>illi iter own hands, as the priests believed 
or asserted, the most niagniiicent vest- 
roents, for the use of the principal eccle- 
siastics of her empire, when the^ cele- 
brated pnbli(! worship on any important 
festival. She had a nnmber of personal 
favonrites, to whom she was very liberal. 
Sh« was particularly attached to Landskoi, 
and attended him pef-sonally during Jiis 
sickness, like a wife. She was, for some 
time, as inconsolable for him as Elizabeth 
of England was for Es^ex. It is said, that 
he was the handsomest man that conld be 
seen ; but naturally of so weak a constitu- 
tion, that he was unable to support tlie 
life of a courtier. Potemkim made the 
quickest of ail possible journeys from the 
Crimea, in order to console her. He came 
in a kibicki, or common cart, the whole 
way. Rushing into her apartment, he 
said, " What is the matter with my em-' 
pres?" and when she answered that she 
was weepins; for tlie death of Landskoi, 
he replied," Why, he was a fool !"— «* Ah !" 
»aid the empress, '* but he 'had an honest 
heart." To her ministers she was very 
liberal, and in general followed their ad- 
Vice, except when she chose to let them 
feel, that there were times when she pre- 
ferred being both her own and their mis- 
tress. When left entirely to herself, and., 
compelled to determine on matters of im- 
portaivce, it is said that she was apt to 
betray some versatility and weakness. 
When I visited her court, she was puffed' 
up, beyond all bouuds, by the success of 
her reign, and the consideration in which* 
the was held by every power in Europe. 
She certainly in her heart preferred the 
English to the French, and the Danes to 
the Swedes. In regard to the Germans, 
it was more from personal attachment to 
the emperor, and their joint views upon 
Turkey, than from a full conviction of 
the policy of the measure, that she pre- 
ferred the Austrian to the Prussian 
alliance. 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

In January 1788, 1 took an excursion to 
Paris, and, in the employment of my time 
there, endeavoured to combine useful and 
agreeable occupations. With that view, I 
was accustomed to spend my mornings 
with the learned ; to dine with the Count 
de Vergennes, M. Necker, and the other 
distinguished statesmen which France then 
possessed : and to dedicate the evening t9 

Vol. VI. 2R 



tlte socfety of the gay; Being a member 
of the British Parliam'enr, and known, 
from my •* History of the Revcnne/' as an 
author, 1 everywhere , met with a most 
friendly reception. Having received a»i 
invitation to a family dinner with Mon- 
sieur Necker, I went early," and had the • 
pleasure of tinding the ladies occuprcd in 
a manner peculiarly gratifying to the - 
national feelings of a Scotchman ; for 
Madame Necker was reading ** Blair's 
Sermons,'* and Mademoislelle Nerker play- 
ing *' Lochaber no more/' on the piano. 
Monsieur Necker, overwhelmed by the 
pressure of public business, did not appear 
till immediately before dinner; and even 
before the cloth was removed, he received ' 
two or three letters, which he seemed to 
|>ernse with considerable interest. Ma- 
dame Necker said, that they probably re- 
lated* to the great political' contest, which > 
he was then carrying on with Moutiieur de 
Calonne, and which ultimately terminated 
in the removal of that minister from the 
helm. 

When preparing foi* my return to Lon- 
don, I sent a note to Madame Necker, 
containg many grateful acknowledgments 
for the attention paid me by her family, 
and a promise, at the same time, to send 
her daughter (afterwards so celebrated as 
Madame de Stael) some Scotch music, the 
beauties of which, I hoped, would induce 
her to honour Scotland with a visit. 
Though young,f the answer ahe sent is 
expressed with that vivacity and elegance 
which distinguished her future writings. ;{: 

UlaJemoiselle Necker to Sir John Sinclair, 

** Je snis bien reconnoissante de Taim- 
able attention de Monsieur Sinclair, et je 
suis charg^e de Ten remercier an nom de 
Maman et an miefl. Je chanterai ces airs 
avec nn int^r^t nouveau. La patiie de 
Monsieur Sinclair me sera moins ^trangere.-- 
Nousserons charm6 de le voir. Mon pere 
et ma mere n'ont aucuiie commissionqn'ils 
puissent le prier d'execnter; mais ils Ini 
renouvelleront, avec plaisir, Tassurance 
des sentimens distingn^s qu'il leur a in- 
spire." 

REMINISCENCES OF LORD MELVILLE. 

Lord Melville began his political labours 
by inquiries into the affairs of the East 
India Company, to whom he peformed the 
most important services. In 1784, he pre- 
vented the extinction of the Company 

t She was born at Paris, on April the 22d, 1766, 
and consequently was tben in the twentieth year o£ 
her ae« 

t Madame -de Stael*i works, whea collected, 
Mnouat to 18 rol». Sro, 
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as av iadependent corporation. In tiM * 
space of eighteen yearsv be raised the 
value of the stock. from one hundred and 
eighteen and a half, to two hnndred and 
fonrteeni or ninety-tbreeand a half of ad- 
ditional price pet 10(>l. stack ; and by his 
means some of the ablest aird most dis<4 
tingnislied characters. in tliekin;;dom were 
sent to India, under tvhose auspices the- 
territorial possessions of the company be* 
came an immense empire, jwodncing a 
great revenue, and caniaiiiing above sixty - 
millions of inhabitants. ^He alua brought 
the affairs of the company into 40: high 
a degree of orde,p^ that lie was enabled for 
the first time, to. lay before parliament, 
<• An Indian Budget": Ha was afterwards 
appointed Secretary -of SUte for the War 
Department; and by liik means a martial 
spirit was snread. over the wliolc country, 
and a military force < accumulated, which 
secured the nation from any ri4L of bring 
conquered) shouid an invasion rbie at- 
tempted. His talents were next dirixled, 
first as Treasurer of tlie uavy, and after- 
wardSi an fint Lord of the Admiralty, 
to the improvement of our naval re- 
sources ; and impartial observers have 
justly conMdcred •liim as the best friend 
the navy ever had. If: Lord M^Iville^ 
however, had doiie .iiol hi ng> -^Ue but' 
planned and executed (he expedition to 
Egypt, his fanfie ^Qiild.have been ratsH- 
blishedas one of tlii greatest benr^actora 
to his country. . Who'^ can think >ol' the 
battle of tlie Nile, oc tliie victory of A!cx<- 
apdria,. without gratitude to that great 
minister, by whom those achievements 
-were planned, aiid wUhontiW^ose- .ex- 
ertions and geniiis they could never have 
been'snccessfuily executed? These nia^- 
nificent events first roused tlie different 
nacioni of Europe secretly to indulge the- 
hope of emancipation from the yoke of 
France. They proved * the' imtuense re- 
sources of. tlie British einpire-^ti^e talents 
of those who jB^verned the country — the 
valour of its satIors--*and tUa superior skill 
and ability of those by whom they wcfe 
command^. 

XiOrd MelvUle when he first became a* 
member of the House of Commons,' never 
thought cf entering into the field of 
politics^ he was considered merely as an 
able Scots lawyer. It appears, indeed, 
from the snli^Qiiied letter, that the ministers 
at the time haduo idea of availing, tliem- 
aelves of Ihe great talents he possessed, 
as an orator and chantpion in the House. ■ 

Letter from the Lord Advocate Dundns to 
Sir John Sinclair, 

" EdintfUrghj^Wth ^'ov, 1781. 
♦ «* Dcjir' Sir,— I have received yoiusof 



tha 1 1 th. It u only yonr partiality #hich 
overvalues the importance of my presence 
in Parliameot, for no person whatever has 
made any request to me to attend. 

'* Indeed it would be most disagreeable 
and inconvenient for me to come before 
Christmas ; but 1 am so little accustomed 
to put my own convenience, in competition 
wHh the . wishes, or the interests, of my 
friends, tliat I volunteered in ofifering^to 
come, if therawai any anxiety about it ; 
but there ih none, fur 1 have never received 
any answer to ray letter. I am with great 
regard, dear sir, youi's sincerely, 

!i^ *> Heniit Dundas. 

•'* John Sinclair, EfrQ." 

But be whose . presence in Parliament 
was not requested by the Minister, and 
for wliose attendance no anxiety was felt 
by any one, soon afterwards burst forth a 
great political meteor, and became the 
chief prop of the party whose iutercsts lie 
ha<l espoused. I Jiave often heaid liim, 
however, lament his having abandoned 
his original prufesaion as a Scotch lawyer. 
"Had I remained," he s tid/« at the Scotch 
bar^ I must soon have reached, one of the 
l)iglte&t judicial offices in- Scotland, -and 
mt^iit have spent a life of comfort and 
iridepcndencc. In ihtt important capacity 
of A judge, I Tni;f ht liave been of use to my 
native country ; whereas,- by entering oa 
the career of politico, I have been exposed 
to much obloquy, and have latterly ex- 
perienced the b^est ingratitude." 
• My. private intercourse with Lord Mel- 
villa led to some events wiiidi it may 
be proper here to detail. 

la December, 1801, 1 happened to meet 
witli the noble Lot d at St. James's, when 
he said to me, <Mt is a ioug time. Sir John 
since you have been at WimMedon. Name 
any time when you can spend' a day with 
uv, and we shall be most happy to see yon.*' 
By accident I fixed upon the* last day^^f 
tjbat year. Upon k-eachisig %Vimhledon to 
dinner, 1 found Mr. i'itt there. Lady 
Melville, and the beautiful Miss Duncan, 
(afterwards Lady Dalrymple Hamrllon,) 
were the only ladies present. We spent 
tiie evUDJiig principally in conversation, 
but also played a sitoit t'mie at. cards ; 
and about eleven we went to bed. As 
soon as 1 got up next morning, I proceeded 
to Mr. Dnndas's library, \ikere I found 
him reading a long papCr on the inipoft- 
aiire of conquering the Cape of Good 
Hope, to add to the security of our Indian 
possessions.^ I said to; htm' on enteringi' 
V I cnnte', Mr. Dundas-,toiiiish 30U a good 
new year, and many happy returns of it.** 
His answT-r I shall never forget ; " I hope 
that this year will be happiei than the last, 
fori scarcely recollect haxiug (.pent one 
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liappy I day in tkn wliole of iti'* On itiis 
remark, the folio wing reflectinins naturally 
occurred : " Here I an) Ti\ingtn tlHf same 
house witU the two men tbeniu^t. looked 
up to, and the most envied of auy in this 
coumry, 1 have jii$t heard the declara- 
tion of the one, and I am convinced that 
the feelings of theothcrare not materially 
ditferent. Can any thin^ more strongly 
pi*ove the miseries attending political 
pursuits I* After breakfast Mr. Pitt asked 
«nic to retnrn to l^ndon in his carriage, 
when he immediately commenced a politi- 
cal coversation. lie said, that the 
finances of the country were getting into 
a state of great disorder, from the enor« 
moii8 expenses of the war ; and he was 
apprehensive that it would be extremely 
difBcult to raise the nectissary supplies for 
carrying it on, niiich Ipnger. . He then 
added,*' As you have attended so much to 
those subje^t^s, and. have written the liis- 
tory of our finances, I should bi' glad t'l 
have yonr opinion as to the nieanures that 
ought to be pursued at sticii a cntii«.** • I 
suggested tlie idea of' a loyalty loan, and 
that every individual should be ctlled 
upon, in proportion ta his income, to lend 
a sum of money to Government^ at a fair 
interest, according to the rate at the time. 
He entered at once into the idea. It w$s 
Fubsequedtly carried into, effect, .and ulti- 
mately produced those taxe^ on>inconie 
and property which enabled us to carry 
ou the war, and to bring ic to so happy a 
conclusion. 

ARECOOTBS OF LORD ERSKINE. 

Lord Erskine was the youngest of three 
brothers, all of whom were remarkable 
for their wit and powers of conversation. 
1 he learned lord was particularly ad- 
dicted to punning, of which I recolkctthe 
following instance : 1 happened acci- 
dentally to inform him, that a female rela- 
tion of his was unwell. He asked me 
what was the nature of her complaint* 
My answer was ** Water in her cheat,'** — " If 
that i.s the case," be replied, '* she is not 
much to be pitied. It is very lucky, in 
these hard times, t3 have any thing in 
one* 8 chest. ^* 

Lord Erskine used frequently to com- 
pose short epigrams, which often contained 
ninch point and humour. As a specimen, 
may be mentioned fotir lines he wrot^ on 
hearing that the s^>nrs of Napoleon had 
been fonnd in the imperial carriage after 
t^e battle of Waterloo. Lord Erskine 
said, they ought to be presented to the 
prince Regent, with this inscription:— 

*' TbcM Napoleon Icfi tiehind, 
Flying swifter ilwu the wind; - «> . 

Needless to liiin when liuckied on, 
WaatiDg no upur but M'clliiJglon." 



A ti Eq]>i9TB, |»F hPMD ftORTH. 

The foltowiti<> anrqdotc will give ^ome 
id^a of Lord 'Nortli\s happiness of alhfsioii, 
and hlayfuin'estf of ntiiid. He was often 
lutleu iitto'a pfofohnd sleep by the somili- 
ferons oratory of some ol'the parliamentary 
speakeiM. Sir 'Grey Cooper (one of the 
secretaries of the Trcdsury) meanwhile 
took nutbs of the' principal arguments of 
his opponents, M'hich," by glancing his eye 
'over the paper, Lord North was enabled 
imniediately to answer. On a' naval ques- 
tion, a member thpnght proper to give vki 
historical detail df the origin and progress 
of sliip-bnilding, which he deduced front 
Noa1i*8 ark, and, in regular order, brougljit 
down to the Spanish Armada. Sir Grey 
inadvertantly awoke his lordship at thjs 
period ; who asked, to what era the ho- 
nourable gentleniHh had arrived P Being 
told, «*to the reign of Q.i«>en EliiHheth,**he 
instahrly replied, *• Dear Sir Grey, why 
dill yon not let me sleep a centurtf or tito 
more /" 

. MXSS JdANT^rA BAILLIE. 

There is no. dramatist of modern tim^s 
more di.<«tingnished fur splendour of genin^, 
or poetic pow^rs^tlian iVJjss Joanna Baillie. 
In her style -of , composition, she often re- 
sembles Shakspearc. It, was much to.be 
lanientody therefore;, that her ^ilays, though 
fitted to make a powerful impression in 
the closet, were less adapted for jepre- 
sentatiou on the stage ; and that she had 
taken a particidar prejudice against the 
London theatre*, in consequence of a pl^iy 
written by her, though possessed of gr<^at 
merit, not liQviiig succeeded. From ret poet 
to her great talents and desire, to s^e 
them successfully . employed, l took tjie 
liberty of suggesting to ber the composi- 
tion of a tragedy, more a<dapted for »tage 
effect ; and, as an inducement to. under- 
take the task, propoMcd that she ^should 
dedicate the profittof the play to a ipeciiific 
charitable purpose.. I had . sketched out 
the plan of^ a tragedy, /*, Qn the F}ill of 
l>aiiu«,** which seemed to me an. excellent 
subject; and had sent the plan to Dr. 
Badiie, to be communicated to his sister. 
The following is the reply she sent to lier 
brother to be forwarded to me:— ^ 

**Hamp$tead, October 19, 1805; 

"My Dear Brother,— I have considered 
the proposal, contained in Sir John Stn- 
clair's letter, and the ingenious sketch for 
a tragedy that accompanies it, with the 
attention tbey deserve; and very much 
regret it is Boi in my power ta.make the 
good use of them which he does me the 
honour to suppose I mighty and which I 
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should have m much pleasure in attempt- 
ing. You may well know I am so circum- 
stanced, that I cannot possibly .offer any 
•^lay'tbr r(>presentatioQ to either Drnry- 
Laiie or Co vent-Garden, nor snffer one of 
luy writiuj; to be offered to cither of those 
tiieatrrs tiirun;;h any medimu vihatcvcr. 
I'o give »\i all idea, however, of beirijj 
useful to a viorthy family, on whom bad 
fortune has borne so hard, is very painful 
to me ; and, therefore, though I cannot 
iindertake what Sir John has pointed out, 
there is anotiier way in which I niight 
'attempt to serve them ; and if it should 
meet with his approbation, and be at the 

same time perfectly ai»rceable to Mr. 

and his fan)i!y, I shall set myfelf to work 
in it most cheerfully ; that is, to write a 
'tragedy upon some interesting, but more 
private and domestic story than that of 
Darius, which appears to me ouly fitted 
for thesplendour of a large theatre, and to 
put it into Sir John's hands, to be offered 
to the Edinburgh theatre, or any theatre 
in the United Kingdom he may think pro- 
per, those lif London excepted. If the 
piece shonld prove snccessltil, thongh it 
•might not bring in a large sum from re- 
. presentation, yet it might be pnblished 
-afterwards, in any way that should be 
thought most advantageous for Mr.' 
and bis family, (wliosc property I shonld 
completely consider it as tiaving become,) 
and produce something considerable. 

*' 1 beer you will communicate this pro- 
posal to Sir John Sinclair, along with my 
hcknowledtinieuis for the obliging expres- 
sions on my account contained in his let- 
ter, and for the pleasure 1 have received 
in reading his outline of a tragedy, \%hich, 
if properly filled up, would no deubtniake 
a striking spectacle in a grand theatre such 

■ as Drury Lane. 

. " When he has considered it, I Ijrpe he . 
- win have the gooodness to let you know 
Lis opinion, without loss of time j and if it 
is favourable, no exertion in my pover 
shall be wanting to complete the work.'' 

The play having been composed, was 
represented on the Edinbrr<!h stage.- 1 
was not present, but received from a cor« 
respondent there, the following account of 

■ the.reception it met with : 

** iMi>s B«iUic*a play went on wifh loud 
applause. 'I he hou*c was very full, and 
it is to be repeated every night this week. ' 
Henry Mackenzie furnished an excellent 
epilogue. Some of the critics here, think 
the inferior characters have too mucji^to 
do, as they were very badly sustained 
liere; but that objection would be obviated 
in a London theatre." 

Upon feuding this acconnt of tlie re- 
ception her pl»y had met uiih at Kdin- 
burgh, to Mibs.Bailiir, 1 had the pleanue 



of receiving the following commnnicatioi) 
from her i 

" Miss J. Baillie presents her compli- 
ments and thanks to Sir John Sinclair, for 
the honour of his obliging note, and tho 
-extract of a letter which accompanied it. 
'Nothing can be more highly gratifying to 
her, than the very favourable reception 
her Highland play has met with from her 
countrymen at Edinburgh, aod th^ kind 
interest her friends every where have taken 
in its success ; and it is an addition to tier 
satiftfaction to think, that it may siill,ifi 
one way or other, be m.ide of some ematl 
use to the family, for whose benefit it was 
originally designed, if such assistance 
should still be wanted.f 

*» Hampsiead, Feb, 7, 1810." 

8INGLXAR NAVAL ANECOOTE. ' 

In the year 1807, I happened to pay a 
visit at Thoresby Park, in Nottingham- 
shire, the seat of my friend Lord Man vers, 
who had been bied to the sea, a^d who 
recollected, when young, the following 
singular anecdote of Captain, afterwards 
Admiral Swanton : 

'* Captain Swanton happened to com- 
mand a seventy gim ship, tlu* Vanguard^ 
(we had then no seventy-four's in etir ser-^ 
vice^; ajid was cruizing with Admiral 
Hawke, off the coast of France, in the 
hope of intercepting a Freftch Fleet from 
IjOuisburgh, when his ship whs so damaged 
in a gale, that he was ordered home to 
rctit; and in his way to Portsmouth, he 
most nnfortunately ciime wiiliin sifiht of 
the very fleet that llav^ke was in expecta- 
tion of intercepting. The French, seeing 
an Engii»h ship of war .•^o much disabled, 
ar.d apparently quite alone, thought it 
would he an easy coiHjncjst ; but to insure 
its inmudiate surrender, the Admiral, by 
a signal, detached ah eighty gun ship, and 
a seventy-four to take poi>?eSRion. 'i'he 
oflieers of the Vanguiudjkuov.irgihe slate 
of their own vesst-l, and >ecing such a 
superior force coming againj^t them, gave 
themselves up for lost, and said to the 
Captain, * It is impossible to stand against 
such feai'ful odds; we must make up 0|ir 
minds to sec Brest.'—* No, gentlemen,' 
said Captain Swanton, * a ship of this 
force must n^t be sut rendered by a British 

t In the Scotch MJiRaiiRe for February, 1810, 
tiieie is A (rilical analysis of Mihs Uaillie's play, to 
which t-Ue liad giveu the name of "The Family 
Legend." lis appearance, it i» mUl, ought 1o he 
coiitiderpd as fuunirg an cia in the literary hittnry 
of Ediuhiiruli; fov, Rime •' Douglas," no tragedy 
had made il8 fiiii appcumnce ou (he Cdinuui'Kli 
stdj^e, or Ht ]fa:«t had hI trailed geiieial atttntiftn. 
Thft beauths «»f the "Family Leujtnd" indeed aie 
fcurh, as to ot<inbli&h it« rlaiin lb he r»nkt-d at a 
popular-faud pU ivaing addition to our i-tucK of acting 
pl..ys. . . 
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;crew, whilst tliere is any hope of safety. 
Go to yonr quarters, prepare for aetio5% 
and let iis %ht it out.to the last!* No 
situation could apparently be more com- 
pletely desperate. The French eighty ^un 
ship came vapouring down, gave the 
!Englishmana broadside, but wasKurprised 
to tind, that instead of striking, it returned 
•the tire wiih great spitit aud eflfect; • The 
seventy-four, whet) it approached, met 
-with the same reception. This astonished 
not only those two ships, but the French 
Admiral, and his whole fleet. They began 
to conjecture, that the disabled ship was 
merely a decoy, and that Hawke mnst be 
near, -otherwise no officer in his senses, 
would have made any resistance against 
so great a superiority: and apprehending, 
if the action continued, that their ships 
might receive so much injury as to be an 
easy prey, if Hawke actually should ap- 
pear, the French Admiral was induced to 
recall the two ships, and Captain Swan- 
ton, by his spirited and judicious conduct, 
was thus enabled., after beating off so 
great a force, to rescue himself from his 
desperate situation, and to bring his ship 
triumphantly into Poitsmouth." 



Oh bou they hated poUiict 

Turu>t oil me by pajjji : 
ButrTow ray ctiat— they all leave that 

To eateitain mamma. 
M.tmma, who praUes her own self, 

1 ustead of June or Ann, 
Aud lays •• her ghls" upon the shelf— 

I'm not a single man ! 

Ah me, how strange it is the change, 

In parlour and in hall, 
They t>c.it me so, if I but go 
■ To make a raurniug call. 
If they had hair iu papers once. 

Bolt up the stuirsthey ran ; 
Tliey now ait still in dishabille — 

I'm not a single man J 



Miss Mary Bond was once sn fond 

Of Romans and of Gret ks ; 
She d\ily sought my cabinet, 

To study ray antiques. 
VVpII, now she doesn't care a dump 

For ani-ient pot or pan ; 
Her taste at once is modernized — 

I'm nut a single man ! 



My spouse is fond of homely life, 

And all that sort of thinu: ; 
I go to balls without my iiife, 

Aud never wear a rinK: 
And yet each miss to wh«»m I come 

As'slraiige as Geug;hi8 Khan, 
Knows by some sign, I can't diviu^, 

I'm nut a single roan ! 



TM NOT A SINGLE MAN ! 



Well, I conftss, I did not guess 

* A >imple roaniage vow 

\Vou!d make me find all womenkind 

Such unkind women now 1 
They need not, sure, as dittant be 

As Java or Japan- 
Yet every naiss reminds me this— 
■ I'm not a single man ! 

Once they made choice of my bass voice 

' To hhaie in each duott ; 

Si well i danced, I somehow chanced 

To stand in every set » 
They now declare 1 cannot sing, 

And dance on Bruin's l)lan ; 
Me diaw ! — me paint !— me any thing ! 

J'm not a single man ! 

Gnre I was ask*d advic<*, and labk*d 

What works t»» buy or not, 
And " would I read that pashage out 

I so admired in Scott I" 
They then could bear to hear me read, 

Biit if 1 now bepau, 
llow they would snub " my pretty page" 

I'm not a single man ! 

One nsed to si itch a collar then, 

Anclher hemmed a fviil ; 
I hail raoie piiises netted then 

Than I could h< pe to fill. 
I oiue cuuSd get a button on, 
, But now 1 i.e\er ran— 
"My buttons then weie bachelori^ 

im not a sir^U- man ! 



Go where I will, I but intrude, 

I'm left in crouded rnomi, 
Like Zimmerman on Solitude, 

Or Heivey at his Tombs 
From bead to heel they make me feel 

Ot quite another clan ; 
Compelled to own, though left aloue, 

I'm not a single mau ! 

Miss Towne the toast, though she can boast 

A nose of Roman line^ 
Will turn up even that in scorn 

Of compliments of mine ; 
She should have seen that 1 have been 

Her sex's partisan. 
And really married all I conld— 

I'm not a single roan ! 

'Tis hard lo see how others fare, 

■\Vliilst i rejected stand — 
Will no one take my arm because 

They cannot have my hand ! 
Miss Parry, that lor some would go 

A trip toi^indostan,. 
With me don't caie io mount a stair— 

I'm not a single man 1 



I must confess I did not guess 

A simple maniage-vow 
Would make me fioil all women-kiitd 

Such uukimt women now ; — 
I might Ite tiash'd to death, or smash'd 

By Mr. Pirkl«rd's van, 
Witliout, 1 fftar, a sin-lc tear— 

I'm not a single man ! 

JlootP* Comic Annual. 
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SKETCH OF EAKL GREY. 



SKETCH OF EARL GREY.f 



Although jouliuis of his rank, and re- 
solved ** to stand by liU ordiTj*^ tiie title 
Earl Grey bi'ars is df very inodern crea- 
tion ; for it, he is indebted to the bravery 
of his father in those wars, the conimcnee- 
ntent and continuance of which the. prr- 
fccni Noble Lord uniformly condeiiini*«J.t 
In person, he is tall and coiniuanding, 
h:s head is partly bald, and his counte- 
nance, although severe, is di^nitied. and 
intellectual'. Age does not seem to have 
injured his health, or weakened his con- 
stitution ; his features are placid, but con- 
vey a haughty expression ; lie is nntark- 
bly thin, and l|is height inciea^e.s in appear- 
Uiice the spare habit of his body j his 
itetion is not graceful, for he has acquiied 
the practice of hiding one bund beneath 
liis coai->kirt, as if standing near the tire, 
Mh.'cii is very unbeconiiuL', but at times be 
txtcnds his arms to their fidl length, and 
tiiiu hiii attitude is manly and nnp. sing. 
JHe frequently, throu<*hout his speech, ad- 
vaiict'H from his scat towards the table, and 
retires ai^ain ; but witUhiui this is an easy 
ntovenunt, unUke the awkward motions 
of Sir Robert Peel, who paces at regular 
intervals, and with invariable sameness, 
between the table and the bench, poising 
oite le^ upon his toe, lifting up his hand 
and lading it down again with the re- 
gularity of a pendulum. The toi^s of 
Lord Grey's voice ar^ clear, but not 
varied or harmonious, and his utterance is 
distinct and firm. Of his style of oratory 
I have next to >peak. On this subject the 
writers of thedny are lolid in his uraise — 
he is by them ranked amongst tpt^ most 
famous of the contcinpOraries of his youth, 
and is, as it were by one accord, placed 
at liie head of all living oratois. 1 must 

t From the Du!>hii M.i^azine. — No VII. 

} Larl G.ey is ihi eK(e»l soii of Ge.itia!, after- 
w<iai8 .'Sir Cn.ult^ tJre\, K W.. w.,o was ait jtide-de* 
ciini) lo Piiwcc Ftf.diuuiid M Wn: unUlc tit Miuueii, 
aiKl ne!(l u coiumiiiul duiiitg: the Anit>:iciii uibi. At 
Ihe hri'akiii{5 uui of the \tar wiln Fiante, in 1793, h« 
HM:8!e;i at the lehet vt Usltiid and iNieupurt. and 
hixiiiK liceii ap|>uiii:<-l iimniaudtfi-iii-(lu«i iu (he 
We»i t:.dirs, hu«.ct'«u«tl in ieuuciii|^ Maitiniqiic, Si. 

{^tific, uiid Ciandaioupe. Iti I8U1, tie was creaU'd 
laioii (irey de i^ouick, and in IBOC. TiscMiut 
iJowirk aiiU Earl Grey, lie is desceuded iroiu a veiy 
uncif lit faiiiiiy ni the noitli i>f tuiii^aiid ^ii^ L'tiat li>« 
«att the younger hroiher ot bir l^eiir,\ Grry, BarL, 
who d>tiij( tvithotit Tsuue ttis thle «i'.d esl^ais tie- 
Hcrndeu to iht: picneiit E^rHirey, u-Jio was bird to 
the bar ; but ill c\ms(-quence of the inteniioh < f his 
UMcIf, ^ir l^etiry, to coiisiituie him his heir, lie 
ccase4) to devoHiiiiniiiell to the^tnicliceof i.is pioicv. 
sioii; aiiU iMfiuniiiiij; early in iue a rafinbcr ot the 
House of CoiuiuoiiK for tlie uouiMy of Nuriliu-ube.- 
land, ht- rapidly attained crauieucL' as a s|icukci in 
I'arhnniiMit. He is stniywhal oldcs.tUui the Duke 
of Wt'irm;;ton, Imiig aiiotit sixty-six, the iluke 
bciuy; sijtty.tvro iu May, 1831. 



(not, I hope, in a spirit. of presHmptuoiu 
criticism), deny his claiuM to tii.e character 
ot' At\ or«tO|v It is, preposterous in the 
newspaper-men to say, that he is like 
Unrke, Fox, or Sheridan ; lie is tlie tiircot 
opposite ill every r^sp/ect to any ihuia A 
have ever read or beards, or can conceive 
of these three • immortal senators. \Vj|i 
any man, save a sycophant, venture to 
as>ert, that in any on^ sp^ec^ £arl Grey 
ever delivered in th^ whole course of his 
life, lie . displayed the sublime pbilosopUy 
of iiurke, pr breathed tbongltts comparable 
with his gloriqus. concfptioos? or call 
his stately langjoag^ b« assimilated villi 
the burning words i^hipti issued fr-oni tkfO 
rich and boniMiless itiiagiuatious of his 
mighty rivals f. A:6uii(lied apd classical 
education, like tliat which <£arl Grey re- 
ceived, juay acconiplisli HMich for tl»e pub- 
lic speaker; yet* after all, his hri^htest 
efforts ace. bat darkness^. wh<^n maiehed 
aj^aiust the light .and splondonr of hcaveu- 
born genius. With less justice still, euukt 
the iniperiotis i^tetiitiT be Itkened -ta the 
bold and impetuous hox* citlier as to lan- 
gnage or appearance; about him- ilu-ve 
was nothing cold .or stnd.ed ; lie was vi- 
gorous, impassioned, and oftfU indiscreet ; 
he expressed himself in htiriied sentence^*, 
in involuntary eju:lamatious, by vehement 
gestures, by sudden starts, and bursts ot' 
passion. ** Every thing, (said a celebrated 
political writei-) sliowed 1 lie agitation of 
his mind ; his tontine faltered, Jiis voice 
became almost sirft'oeated, and his face 
was bathed in tears. .Hc-.was. lost in the 
magnitude of his subject. He reeled and 
staggered nuder the load of feeHng which 
oppressed him. He rolled like the sea, 
beaten by a tempest." We are told that 
.Sheridan sat quatfing old {)ort in Bellamy's,, 
till he ascertained that '* Charley's waist' 
coat was open/' and then hastened to 
participate in the triumph of hi^ friend. 
When was Earl Grey ever guilty of a«y of 
tliefe glorious indisereti'ins ? It would be 
uudigniiied in him to evince deep emoti<>i)» 
or to !suD'er storms ot passion, which should 
convulse vulgar souls only, to muffle the 
serenity of his ari&tocratic temper. He 
was inferior to Fox, in every attribute 
necessary to the aitainment of oraVorical 
renown, or the managemeat of a popular 
assembly. It wonid be a mockery to class 
Karl Grey with 8herid,an — for .Sheridan 
was a man of genius and a plebeian. Earl 
Grey would perish sooner than protest, 
with uplifted crutches, as did ~Tite dying 
Chatham, against the iniquity of injustice 
and oppression ; but to his son, U^illiam 
Pitt, 1 should conceive tiie Noble Karl to 
bear a strong resemblance. Wilhain I'itt 
was an aristocrat by nature — ^^like hiui, 
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Lord Groy, is a logician, addicted to the 
cold farinalitie$ of spee-cii' — and like him, 
sUfF, nnbeiidiog, bitter, and relentless. 
Whetlier as. a mtuister of state he will dis- 
play the same strength of mind, the same 
conHdence in his own resonrces, and the 
same tenacity of pttrfto^ as Fitt, is yet to 
be proved. Oruat political experience, 
extensive research, and long practice, have 
made him an exact and argamentative 
speaker, but to the hiiher-and nobler ex- 
celleQcies of the orator, he never can 
aspire*. I believe Ear) Orey to be a inaa 
of frigid diiiposition, of severe correctness 
of mind ; bis very elegance' like that of 
the most iinUhed ^voiks of the sculptor, 
ha» a certain, coldness and hardness in it ; 
while we admire his abilities, we cannot 
love tire man.!. JHc seems to have as little 
of softness in his natnre as Brougliam, but 
he is' withont Brmigtutm^s impetaotity of 
passion, which shows that he has a heart 
in his bosom, althongh its gentle emotions 
are sometimes overmaster^ ^the huge 
tide of sitrongerand darker t'felingn that 
fli)w from 4ho sanic aouvce; His oratory is 
clear, forcib!«*, and elegant, bat it pro- 
duces neitber CLthusiasm nor- tears ; its 
fountaiu.4 are the reason and memory. His 
pnuepyrics are elaborate and precise, and 
commonly rcnnded with a cU^sical quota- 
tion for tiie sake of elegant effect ; his 
philHppics are carefully. wrought com- 
positions of bitler and passionless se- 
verity; the arrows of his vengeance seem 
pointed with icicles. The intrepidity of 
Lord Orey is jireatly mixed np with- 
pride, and his temper is highly aristo- 
cratic; even when he is desirous to ap- 
pear scornful, lie seems to dis<lain tlie 
semblai.-ce of angry emotion; he knows 
that answer is a levelling and vtdgar pas- 
sion, while «rorn is a feehng proper to 
a su^ierior.; Lord Grey is a friend to the 
diftn^ion o( knowledge, and a patron of 
the London University, At the first dis- 
tribution of' |-rizcs within the walls of 
that tufunt institution, his Lordship' 
presi»led, and awardtd the Ironours with 
stately dignity and arlstocratical conipo- 
ffuie; litK exhortation (o the prizemen to* 
perKP.\ete ni their sUidics with unabated^ 
ardour, wan eloi]ueitt and impressive ; and 
he concluded hin mldicss by paynig a" 
compliment to Mr. Brougham, nbt less 
beautiful than it was deserved. 



A TALE OF THE DARK MOOK.t 

It was a gray, cold, silent morning when 
1 left the little inn of Invcrloicli, aud pui- 

t From Lsitch Ritchie's Tales aud Confessions. 



sued my solitary way along the North 
Road. The road after winding along 
pleasant lulls, arrived at a wide open , 
moor, black as nii«ht, except when here 
and there i.n the di-«tance a faint glimmer 
showed .some dangerous and mysteriuuM 
bog reHectiug the gray light of the dawn. 
As the dimness and obscurity gradually 
cleared from tiie migiity amphitlieaire of 
mbnntains, enchKsini; the moor, my at- 
tention was irresistibly drawn towards 
one petty item in the scene. This was a 
ruin on the moor, about a stone-cast from 
the main road, the remain.H of a hut or 
cottage, such as the lonely shepherd some- 
times builds upon the hills. While I stood 
gazing at it, an old man driving a cow 
before him apf^roached the spot. He was 
going, he said, to the village of Loclimere, 
add I now learned that about a dozen huts 
bearing that name, were in the immediate 
neighbourhood, although concealed from 
my view by a hill. The old man was 
of a corlimunicative garniloui disposition, 
and after some talking of indifferent 
things, observing me look so intently iipun 
the rernains of the ruined hut, he stuck 
his staff into the side of the dyke by 
the moor.side, and leHning upon it with 
both hands, wiiile his cow, with a face of • 
infinite sagacity, stood ruoiiuating by his 
side, he began a relation, which, with the 
little knowledge of the sonthern tongue I 
have acquired in my jouincyings, is here 
done into modern English. 

That cottage, said he, or rather those 
blackened and scattered remain.H of what, 
once was a human dwelling, formed the 
abiding place on the earth of William and 
Mary Lindsay. It was said by tho.se Mho 
knew something of the matter, that Wil- 
liam was a cadet of an honourable family, 
descended from a Scottish poet, tise Lord 
Lion of Queen Mary's time, and that his 
relations discarded hiin for nmrr^ing a 
girl of low degree, and altogether without 
fortune. Too proud to make submi.ssion, 
and too young aiid bold to know fear, he 
removed with bis bride to Edinburgh,' 
and tried scheme after scheme for their 
support. Without a bu«ine>s or pro- 
fession, however, without ba.^etie8S to 
cringe or to flatter, he soon found it no' 
easy task to supply his beloved Mary even 
with breadr 

Unfit to associate with his gay com- 
panions, or supposed to be so, from the 
homeliness of her manners and ideas, and 
even from the broad Scottici.<tms of her 
speech, the latter, at length, became soli- 
tary in the crowded city ; and William in 
Kcoiu and indignation, put the seal to hi9 
fate, by abandoning the society of those 
who mi^hi eveniually have served him, to 
share. the solitude of his wile. 
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Malice could not loag be pa^ive under 
the imptitaiion of cruelty and false refine- 
ment.; and the revenge she took was 
summary. Stories began to be whispered 
of William Lindsay's new mode of life; 
low company, debauchery, vice of every 
form and hue — except the genteel — were ' 
imputed to him. When William at length 
driven to despair by the destitution in 
which he saw bis poor Mary, had resolved 
to sacrifice his pride upon the altar of 
love, he found it was too late ; every door 
was shut against him, every eye was 
averted as he passed. Even a young and 
fair cousin, whom he had loved with the 
love of a brother to a sister, either in- 
fluenced by religion, or morality, or cold- 
ness of heart, or. by all three, dissolved 
without an apparent struggle the intimacy 
of years. Leaving a bitter curnc upon the 
heartlessness which had sacrificed him to . 
the, malice of those whom she woidd not : 
have believed on their oaths on an affair 
involving the destinies of a ball, William . 
left Edinburgh with his wife, and wandered 
far into the country. 

For no apparent reason, except that 
here they might lodge at free-cost, (for the 
wiuter season had set in, and Mary was 
far gone in pregnancy) they pitclied their 
tent oil that very spot before us, which 
forms the eastern angle of what is called 
tiie Dark Moor. A shed built by some 
t«rf-e utters the season before to sbeiter 
them fiom tlie sun, was a temptation 
which the houseleiis, and now moneyless, 
pair could not wlttistand. William re- 
paired it in the best inaRiier he was able, 
and with the black mud of the bosf, 
rendered it almost water tight. Tins was 
the work of only one day, and the 
villagers saw with suii/rise, and tome 
with dismay, a family settled with the 
suddenness of magic on the bordrrs of 
the Dark Moor. There was a fierce 
abruptness in the manner both of the 
man and wife^ which offended some and 
scared others. In pity to their forlorn 
condition, we would have offered what 
assistance we could ; but our advances 
were received with coldness, and. by de- 
grees, all connection ceased between the 
village and /the hut. «A Httle yard of 
potatoes and two or three rows of kail 
seemed to form the materials of their sub- 
sistence, assisted, no doubt, by an oc- 
casional hare or wild-bird caught in the 
springes which the turf-gatherers found 
spread upon the moor, with now and then 
a few little trouts caught by the hand 
in the many shallow rivulets with which 
this district abounds. As for the various 
small luxuries of life, become necessaries 
by habit, they never to our knowledge 
crossed the threshold of the solitary hut. 



Tea and sugar, which of late' years had' 
become as necessary to the dames of the 
village as kaii or poiTitch, and which, no 
duubt, the poor Wife of the Moor (for so 
WHS she designated) had been still more 
accustonifd to. were articles utterly un- 
known ; and in short, the cottager<*, thougli 
easeful to support life, appeared to be 
altogether indifferent as to any thing 
fartijer. Life, however, at this rate, tliat 
questionable go<id, for the .nake of which 
they submitted to so mnch unquestionable 
?vil, did not appear to be easily supported. 
Tlie incompletenejs of the shelter afforded 
by the hut against the cold and rain, and 
ibe damp fogs rising perpetually from the 
ntoor, added to their lean diet and im- 
perfect clothing, seemed, in a short time, 
to take effect upon the health of the hap- 
less pair. The woman -was seldom seen - 
out of doors, and the mat) looked palef 
and wasted. Then changing in turn, tite 
man would be confined to the cottage, aind 
the woman would be observed dragging 
heavily about the visible burden of love 
and nature, of which she had not as yet 
been delivered. 

At last came the February of, that awful 
winter when this conntry*side was buried^ 
for weeks under the snow ; and each one 
being intent on his own preservation, we 
lost sight, of -the miserable hnt and its*'. 
fCMttiifs altogether. At. last the anger of 
the Lord departed from the land« and 
wlien ihe snow cleared away, we saw Mrs. 
Liuiisay as usual about her affairs on the 
iM*)or. She appeared to have &ufiered a 
paralytic stroke; her body was l\ent 
almost double, she halted as she walked, 
and her face was distorted, and of a. 
g^HWtly palriiesM. On her bosom there 
lay a lovely infant, wlioae placid feature* 
contrasted strangely with tlie sharp and 
liag.ard visage of its mother; and we 
thought of the sufferings that distracted 
mother must have endured. ♦* In sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth,'* saith the Scrip- 
ture; but bitter — bitter must have been 
her sorrow, when in the midst of cold, and 
darkness, and hunger, and weeping, and 
despair, the voice of her first born smote 
upon her weary heart. 

The husband was not witli her. His 
illneffl imist have sorely increased, we 
thought, or surely he would now be at her 
side, to support these tottering steiw, and 
relieve her sometimes of that htrlc burden 
of love. We saw him not on the next day, 
although we brought some food and warm 
clothing to the hut : we saw him no more. 
A mound of freah earth at the southern 
gable of the cottage told the story of Ids 
fate. He had died in darkness, and 
perliaps in hunger ; *and his wife had dug 
iiim a grave with her own hands. 
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; From this time the character of the 
I Wife ot* the Moor appeared to be iinier- 
ifoiii:^ a rapid and awful chancre. She no 
longer refused the charKy sent by the 
villager!*, but .snatched it eajjerly, and yet 
tiiiiiiklessly, from their handrs. S!i« went 
no longer mute an 1 niapin< about her 
work ; but with souna and wild iau<rhter 
84^e:ned to mock her misery. It was a 
fearful thinjj to hear the voice of that 
Htrani»e mirth, as we passed in the gloam- 
ing along the roiid. It seemed, at times, 
nwre the yellin«]^ of a tiend than the songs 
of a human being ; and by degrees, the 
sympathy, which her sntferiiigs had at- 
tracted, was changed into fear. 

The jipring soon cnaic, and the infant 
shot up like the flowers and branches 
around him. The summer sun looked upon 
his beauty, and bestowed a tinge of 
httalthy brown upon a skin which before 
was whiter than the snow in the midtst of 
which the human blossom h.id sprung up ; 
another winter came — another spring — 
another summer, and the leaves were 
beginning to fall, and the winds to bowl 
in the second autumn. 

Mrs. Lindsay was at work in the cot- 
tage, and the child playing at her feet. 
This day her suflerings had been particu- 
larly sevflre, and her temper was pro- 
portionably aflfec'ted. On these occasions 
she had t>een observed to give way to 
such fits of rage, as proved that her intel- 
lects were in some measure injured by her 
ihisfortnnes. There was even a certain 
coarseness in her expressions, approaching 
to vulgarity ; 'as if the delicacy of her 
mind had been destroyed by the physical 
hardships of her situation, or as if she 
found the language of taste and refinement 
too tame to express the bitterness of her 
soul. Such moods oi" mind were usually 
chequered by intervals of excessive fond- 
ness ; aiid the storm, as suddenly as it 
arose, would melt away in tears* and 
blessings, and kisses. The evening of the 
day I have alluded to, was already dark- 
ning the moor, when, with a perversity so 
often noticed in childhood, the little boy 
rose np, and insisted upon going out to- 
play. In vain the tnother refused-; he 
would return to the charge vyith fresh im- 
portunity ; in vain she cnrsed and stormed 
— he was neither to be awed nor reasoned 
with. He interrupted her in her songs, 
displaced the few articles of miserable 
furniture which she had been painfnily 
striving to arrange, and at length fairly 
succeeded in awaking tlie evil spirit with- 
in her, " Sorrow of my life !" she ex- 
claimed, opening the door, and flinging 
(jim fiercely over tlie threshold — " Gang 
out, if ye will have it so — gatig out in the 
III Nutne, and never come in again /" She 
Vol. VI. f S 



then returned to her work, and strove . 
to subdue her natnre hy the labour of her 
body. The child had not been out long 
before the mother began to get uneasy, as . 
she saw the shadow* of evening darken- 
ins( the cottage more and more. Sho 
listened, however, and, hearing his voice, 
was saiistieJ. * VVulmi she Ifstejied again 
the child had ceased to prattle ; but she 
said to herself, that the cold air of ap- 
proaching night would soon drive him in 
t.i the flreside. In a little wliile it be^au 
to rain, and she could hear the drop4 
pattering upon the roof. ** Sovr he will 
come!*' She exclaimed joyfully, as *he" 
halted to the door: but he did not come. 
The mother stood watching, for a few 
ntinntes, with eye and ear for souie .signal 
of his approach : while tlie rain ceased tor 
a mouKMit, and tlie voice of the night- 
wind thai had now arisen, died away into 
a whisper. The momentary stillne^is oi' 
natnre was not broken by her beioved, 
and even his footsteps, that she had heard 
pattering upon the soft ground, were uo«v 
silent. The next moment the breeze rose 
again with new strength, the rain dasned 
in torrents upon the cottage, and the 
alarmed mother, tearing open the door, 
rushed forth in search of her child. 

It is said, that a lamp was seen that 
night upon the moor, flitting from bog to 
bog, till it was lost in distance. I do not 
know how this may be, for I have myself 
seen a faint, glimmering spark of light, 
hopping in marshy ground from one pool 
to another ; but if we are to believe tliat 
the appearance was produced by hnman 
agency, it is not nreasonable to suppose 
that the wretched mother retnrned into 
the cottage for a light, and pursned the 
lost one upon the moor. However, there 
were sounds heard that night in the vill- 
age, which prevented many an eye from 
closing. The fancies of some shaped them 
into hnman shrieks; and these were sylla- 
bled by others into the cry ** my bairn — 
my bairn!'* Some of the older inhabitants, 
starting as the sound fell upon their ear, 
rose upon their knees and gave themselves 
up to prayer; bnt the yonnger buried 
their heads nnder the bed clothes, and 
awaited with fear and trembling the 
coming of the dawn. 

When the morning at last came, the 
villagers hastened to the borders of the 
moor, when thty saw the bereft mother 
sitting upon the ruins of her hut — the frait 
tenement having been torn down, no 
doubt, by her own hands in the phrensy 
of disappointment and despair. She wa^r 
led into the village deprived of reasoik, but 
not of life; for there she still sings bee 
wild songs, sitting on the threshold of a 
widow's cottage, who is paid by the in« 
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habitanU'to take care of h^r^ from wliicli, 
in tUexl»y tiiiie she liseis only to a»k tli« 
passiii;; tiaveiler if be lias seen her child 
upDu the Dark Moor. 



ST. HELENA,t 

JANOAKY 18'i7<* 



It was esirly in the morning when St. 
Helena was Hrst seen from our decks, ^ud 
it then seemed merely a dark Kpeekron the 
horison, but as we approaclied,- its form 
became gradually more distinct, and in a 
few hoiivs we found Ourselves rapidly 
toiling within half a mile of the- shore. 
If it is possible to conceive a steep, abrupt 
rock, fully eight hundreil feet high, rising 
perpendtcuhirly from the ocean, and offer- 
ing no possible n>ean» of 'landing, it will 
give a good idea of thai part «f St. Helena 
which IS fiT&t approached • from the south- 
wal>d, A few Assures in ihp rock are tltfe 
onty varieties in its imiform surface ; not 
a blade of grass -nor -h. tiec cau l>e seen, 
4nd iisvdoamc orig?n4nay easily be traced 
m the different strata of lava whirh ap^ 
pear to form thC'iskind. On every hia[h 
peak, or point'.t»f .lahd, Fi$rnaUliousdPs and 
guns- had been placetl, and after tBrning 
round a- projeiling ^jj^ck we iperqeived a 
fnccosion of' bffttertes monnted with du'* 
merous guns, and bidding 'defiance to -an 
invadei\ Indeed, it would be impossiiile 
for nature and art combined to ;form a 
mora rompiete place of exile than this 
selected for IN af)okon4i' 
• The little tovin, however, offer#»d some 
relict' to ' the ^artdnc?s^ of the preeidiug 
-sct-nery. , It' is built in James Valley, a 
narrow opening bi'twern twa steep i»arreH 
hills. Tlie 'ChitTch,. Govcmnientrhousej 
and a few. verdant trees havev.a pleasing 
effect from the anchoring' place, which is 
not far disitaut from the slMjrCk The coofs 
6f a lev« other habitations appear up the 
iralley; and' on the summit- of a hiU, a 
gmall. grave of dwarf firs indicates Ihat 
vegetation flourishes inland, aithouglt none 
exists on thC' brink of the ocean. Our 
stay at 8t. Helena ^was not intended to 
txcce<l a few horn's; but as it.would«lutve 
been the height of barbarism - 1« have 
passed .«n(;h a classic spot without seeing 
Longw«od 'ami the tomb- of Na^xoleon, 
five of out party landed, with strict in- 
|(aKtT<Mlsfronl4ho^e wlrom. want of ta^e 
S|Ild eariohity tiuinced to remahi on board, 
i \'j . ■■'■•. 
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to bring off numefons Klipa of willow from 
the tree which droops over the grave. 

On landing and entering James Town, 
we proceeded to the hotel, ai»d in a short 
time were provided with horses. When 
on the point of mounting, we were ih- 
furmed by onr landlord « that it was neces- 
sary we sho-nhl procure an order for 
admittance within the i ailing which he 
offered to obtain for ns. Away he went, 
and shortly retwrneil witli a printed order 
in the Goveruur's name, authorising the 
corporal on guard to allow the bearers to 
seethe tomb and cnt stipi of the willow. 
Furnished with this It^gal order for pro- 
curing men>orials, we set off ou our little 
steeds, and after passing through the only 
street in the town, commenced aseending 
tire mountain by a road cut in the aide of 
the hill, and guarded by a parapet. 

Leaving the little town far below us in 
the valley, we arrived at the summit of 
tlie bill 'near a small verdant spot of 
ground, nourished by a running stream, 
and perceived the little cottage of Briars, 
whereNitpoleonfipat resided on landing at 
the i.slanel. One lo-w story, apparently 
contuinihg but few apartuieut?, constituted 
themafisiun; but our time not allowing 
ns to examine the premises, we pursned 
eur journey, and- after passinj* a pretty 
plantaiion of dwarf firs, opened a view of 
the hills and valleys of the west side of 
Hie island. The scenery here was leally 
Imposing i the ground, broken into abrnpt 
mountains and deep valleys, presented a 
striking contrast, the latter being brilliant 
VfitU vegetation where they; formed the 
beds of rivuleU«, and the former rearing 
their lofty heads to the clouds, with their 
Suiface quite parched and barren; Here 
and there, where streams gushed from the 
locks, stripes of verdure might be seen, 
and rtearthemt)rin the valleys, were bttle 
fOrAial white houses, with red tiled or 
elated roofs, briJiinnt green windows, and 
their tcui ensemble oftering a perfect spe- 
cimen of cockney taste, which seemed 
<]nite out of character with the beldnese 
of thescenciy, and reminded me forcibly 
of the little wooden ^houses I used to buy 
tti toyshops> to amuse myself with m my 
jfivenile days; In the breaks between the 
Biobntains, thd sea might be seen for a 
great distance far below us, blending in 
the distance with the base, so that no 
horizon could be diMingnislifd, and in the 
harbour the shipping appeared tire size of 
mere fishiug-boats. 

- We were hei-e still at some distance 
from lire object of our trrp, but- at atiout a 
tnile further on looking down the side of 
the hill we perceived a little green spot, 
and a house in the vale below, whither we 
were directed by a man wbom we met > 
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and after passkig a small gate sa^ at a 
distance the far-famed willows towards 
which we hastily directed our steps. 

At a little wicket leading into a flower 
garden we dismounted, and were met by 
a weather-beaten veteran corporal of the 
lifty>third regiment, who waa constituted 
guardian of the tomb. A pretty geranium 
hedge, in full blossom, bordered the path 
which led to the sacred .spot ; on either 
side rose steep hills, which uniting behind 
the tomb, formed a deep dell only open to 
the southwarii, where it looked down a 
valley; a neat green railing encircled a 
space of brilliant s.ward, about ten yards 
in diameter, and in the middle of this, 
under the appropriate shade of some vene- 
rable weeping willows, stood the square 
iron railing which guarded the last home 
of Napokou. The old corporal, who now 
acted as our cicerone, having ascertained 
that we were provided with the proper 
order for admittauce, proceeded in a 
drawling ioiie and unmoved countenance 
to give us an account of the spot, in the 
same words, no doubt, that lie had already 
used to the hnndieds of visitors who had 
preceded us. ** Here, Sir," said he, " the 
Emperor when he died expressed a'>wish 
to be buried, if so be that they would not 
let his remains be carried to France $ and 
there. Sir, under that willow he used^often 
to sit talking with the Conntess Bertrand, 
when lie was sufficiently well to drive to 
her little cottage, which yon may see on 
the brow of tlie hill. Out of this spring 
(pointing to a little rill of water which 
bubbled frt>m the side of the hill) the 
water the Kmperor drank was taken. If 
your honours would like some, here is a 
'^"P» (producing at the same time an old 
tin cup rather the worse for wear, with 
which some of the party drew a little 
water from . the stream); and there. Sir, 
witliin those railings, under the three broad 
flags, is placed Napoleon's body cross- 
• ways^ the head being towards those little 
painted sticks. 

** You see, gentlemen, this small space 
of eartli, six inches wide, between the 
railings and the slabs. After the Em- 
peror*i death, Madame^Bertaml planted it 
all round with heartsease*— I believe they 
call them pens^es in Frencli— rand used to 
take great care of them, but they are all 
withered now. Oh I she was a nice lady, 
God bless her ! But perhaps, gentlemen, 
you would like to enter the railing; here 
is one of the bars whicli takes out, and as 
you are none of you very stout, you may 
slip throngh. I recollect not long since 
an old fat general from Bombay, who 
rather than not get inside, took off bis 
coat, waistcoat, and almost every thing he 
wore/'. We followed the old man's advice, 



and entering the aperture in ilie railing,f 
stood over the reniui/is of l*£mp€reur lUa. 
Frupfou, ■ I know nut why it was, but we 
8imulta«ieou!(ly look off our liatsj we ali 
felt that respect and reverence which we 
should have expressed had he bren alive, 
and seemed to be^ hurt at tlie idea of a 
group of British otficers tbiu uuceremo- 
niousfy invading^ the resting-ftlace of thu 
^ van*|uis}jed victor." It wasiiioi romance 
that occasioned this sensation (one of my 
companions having^ served in the navy 
since Trafalgar, and been two years a 
prisoner in Franre, whilst another from 
his earliest youth hud been fl^liting in the 
Peninstda against the armies of Sie man 
whose dust now lay below us), but that 
deference which is always due to the 
memory of those, whose superior talents 
and strength of mind have made them rtsa 
above therest oftlieircotemporaries. No 
inscription, not even -tlie naaie Napoleon 
bad been engraven on tlie slabs; famej 
such as his, requires no .other or mora 
splendid memorial tlian tiiat which it will 
ever retain, the regrets of the French, and 
their recollections «f tlie glorious deeds 
performed by their armie^.wlUcli led on to 
glory and victory by *'^ Celui tjui fCeat 
plus." 

-. After ciiitbig a few slips of myrtle and 
willow, and written our names in a paper 
to l>e shown to the Governor, the corporal 
xequested oui attention to a lAoard hangv 
ing up in the sentcy .box, on . which was 
pasted a paper containing the following 
lines, written by >somfr captain of a meiv 
chant ship. . . 

Our guide seemed to consider them the 
very acme of poetic taleut, and as I 
thought them vtry good, though in rather a 
diflerent sense, I transcribed them. 

" Here, contemplative Traveller Prytbee come. 
Behold brig^lit geninf Grtiidetir 's in this tomb. 
As g^reat a conqueror as ere drew bieatb ; 
First by ambit lou, conquered bere by death. 
- Fate scaled his date, his uaiue expauucd flies 
On Fame's proud pinions towerio^ to tlie skies. 
Long as the l»le of St. Helena statras, 
So long the loud otistiep; r<»iu tramp of Fame 
To future ages sounds Napoleon's mune.*' 

Taking leave of our old friend, we re- 
mounted our horses, and. set off at a 
, canter for Longwood, which was distant 
about a mile and a half. 

Previous to reaching the honse^ which 
is built on the table-land of a small hill, 
we passed through a scanty grove ot' 
stunted trees, and dismounted at the doolr 
leading into the billiard-room of Lon|^ 
wood* The bouse consisted of a ground- 
floor, with a roof exceedingly low; the 
rooms, few in number, were small, dark, 
and damp, and even during the residence 
of the Emperor, when fuirnished, they can« 
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not but have bern most wretched; now 
tlie house was quite dilapidated. The 
room where Napoleon breatiied his last, 

. contained a thre.shing-niachine ; his sit- 
ting-room had been converted into a 
granary, and the library where be passed 
the greater portion of his time, and dic- 
tated the memoirs he left as a legacy to 
the world, was now a hen-house! The 
bed-room, fitted up with stalls, served as 
a stable ; and the outhouses, once occupied 
by his faithful Generals IVIontholon an'd 
Gonrgand, were appropriated to a like 
purpose! 1 ascended to the gar* 
ret where \oung Las Cases ^Upt, but 
could scarcely stand upright in it. Is it 
a suhject ot wondvr that Napoleon should 
have complained of ill-treatment, when 
> the bouse given him as a residence was »o 
bad, that now it is only considered fit for 
a storehouse? Tire garden in which be 
used to \%alk was still in existence, but 
nothing about Longwood remained to in- 

. dirate that tlieie had resided Napoleon. 
The new house erected by the British 
Government was comfortable, large and 
pretty ; it had been very handsomely 
furnished, but the Emperor never occu- 
pied any of the apartments, his health 
having been so bad at the time the Iiousq 
was finished, that he wonid not remove 
from Ins old residence. 

Evening now warned us to hasten our 
ceturn to James Town, and in a few hours 
afterwards, we were again ploughing the 
•cean on our v(ay to merry old England, 
^lighly gratified and delighted by our 
short, but intercs.ting visit to the ** Isle of 
the Ocean." 



THE CIRCUS OF RONDA.f 

TnB circus of Ronda is situated in a 
large street^ that kads out of the square 
or pltica to the tndof the town, and near 
it is the theatre, the Alamada, and the 
principal coffee-house. The proximity of 
•those places of amubement to one another, 
rt-nders their nrighbourhood the most 
agreeable and populous part of the city, 
and the nc>t of Ronda- gaiety during the 
fair. Now only fancy a horde of wild 
bulls galloping tlirotigh it, and ready to 
tear into atoms every object they meet. 
This occurs at the housing of the bulls on 
the night previouii to the combat, a pro- 
cess which 'is worth remai king. I shall 
therefore descrliie it. 
The grand entrance to the circus fronts 

f Front Letters Irum Gibrtltar, ]8Sa 



the street in an open space. On one sid^ 
of this entrance runs a wall, which en- 
closes a large yard and the outhouses for 
the reception of the animals and the peo- 
ple employed in their management. A 
large gate divides the wall, and opens into 
the yard. Frotn this gate to the opposite 
side of the street a -temporary paHsade is 
thrown, so as to impede the bulls in their 
progress, and oblige them to turn into thfe 
yard. To manage a dozen of these horned 
sons of the forest in a city promenade, and 
induce them to present themselves in a 
civic cireuK before five tho(i«^aiid peopic, i's 
no very eaHy niatt< r ; and the accomplish- 
ing of it j>huw8 how immeasurably superior 
to brute force is the power of human cun- 
ning. The bulls are first decoyeti from 
their native woods by tame cattle placed 
amongst them fur the purpose. On the 
night befoie the combat they, along with 
their more gentle associates, are driven 
into the town, wheie, as soon as they find 
themselves enclosed by honses, they be- 
come furious, and run at all they meet. 
In order then to induce them to follow the 
riglit way Uy the cirrus, a mounted picudat', 
carmed uith a spear, rides up close to the 
raging anintals, and feigns to attack them. 
The bulls dash at their assailant, i»h<:, on 
the instant, expertly wheels his horse and 
gallops away towards the ciieus, pursued 
by the whole of the prancing and bellow- 
ing troop. The piciulor, thus leading bin 
desperate foes over the rongh pavement 
to within a few yards of the pafisadei. 
turns sharply into* the gates of the yard, 
the bulls at his heels ; then darts throi>gti 
a small gate at the opposite side of the 
yard, which, a« t^oon as he rnterj>, doses 
after him ^ dropping from abovey and 
Uins stot>s the progress of his purrners. 
In this lide the picador is in ^rcat danger. 
Should his horse trip, he must be destroyed. 
And, considering the badness of the |iave- 
nient, it is Wonderful that he escapes 
withont a fall. The Spanish bridle, how- 
ever, is calculated to support the horsey 
und the picador is always a perfect tider. 

It is yet neces^aiy to fix each boll in his 
particular stall. These ^tali8 are sitnatell 
on tlie giound-fioor of an oblong building 
adjoining the circus. Each is a cell of 
about eight feet long by six feet wide, and 
placed opposite each otiter at the sides of 
a long passage that leads f'loni the yaid to 
the arena, into which it opens by folding 
doors, and thi^ugh which the bulls rnsh to 
the fi^it.' To get the ungovernable tenants 
of these cells fairly in, and then to get 
them out, appears, to one . nnacquainted 
with the means of managing them, an im- 
possibility. The fact is^ every stall is in 
itself a trap, into which the bull having 
once cutcrtd; only leaves it to meet hns 
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*^eadly foe. Once within the passage to 
the cells tie has no choice bnt to proceed 
tniwards, and resign himself to his fate. 
At intervals in the passage are partitions 
that slide upwards by pnlleys these are all 
raised while the hull is entering, and, as 
he passes onwards, they are one after the 
other dropped behind hini, so tliat he is 
forced onwards, as it were, j)er sultan. 
Whatever cell is intended for him is left 
open ; he walks into it, seeking, no <!*iibt^ 
to escape from hra conHnemrnt, and at 
bnce the door of the cell, which is con- 
structed like those of the passage, drops 
tlo%vn' behind him. and he is enclosed. 
During this o|)eration not ;S. human being 
appears before him. The force that se- 
cures him is exerted by machinery on the 
floor above, where the multiplicity of ropes 
and blocks and wheels reminds one of the 
complex cordage, of a ship. The bull no 
sooner finds hinif^elf thus entrapped, than 
*he gives way to the most unbounded rage : 
be roars, froths at the mouth, tears up the 
earth with his hoofs, and butts with his 
horns at the door and the wall; but resist- 
ance is all around him, white his masters 
calmly look down upon his iinpotent etifort's 
through holes made in the floor for the 
purpose. 

'I'he mode of getting the bull into the 
arena is similar to that of getting him into 
his fetall. The director of the sport hav- 
iirg matle his selection, and marked each 
animal for his particular course, (and the 
fiercest is generally brought out first), the 
tloorof the crib is drawn up, the passage 
from thence is clear, and the combatant 
rushes at once into the ring, where the 
dazzling »ceoe, and the shouting of the 
crowd, either fix Mm in momentary as- 
tonishment, or- urge him to the wildest 
ferocity. But before we come to the fight, 
il%'ill be necessary to desciibe the circus 
itself. I believe it is one of the largest in 
all Spain. It contains two rows of boxes. 
The lower circle being considered tlie 
better, is the hi<:her price; the upper, 
Iheiefore, being the smallest rate of ad- 
mi^ssion, is filled by the rabble. The di- 
'iimeter of the ring, clear of the wall that 
protects the people, is one hundred and 
ninety feet. Kach box has seven seats, 
and the whole contaiiis about five thun- 
sand people. Hie price of adniisbion to 
the lower circle is about two -shillings 
Kngiihh, that to the upper about fifteen 
pence. On enteiing the circus through 
the grand gate, you see at the opposite 
side ^imilar folding doors to those which 
admit you. Thron^'h these come the horses 
from the stables^ and throush them also 
the mules drug the animals that are 
killed in the rii'g. On your right and left, 
, at li^hC angUsj are tvio gateS; over which 



are erected two projecting boxes or rather 
galleries: that on the right is for the ac- 
commodation of the royal family when any 
of its members may think fit to be present ; 
but in the absence of those it is used by 
the authorities of the city ; the box on the 
left receive the officer and trumpeters who 
pass the signal for the different stages of 
the combat. The building is open at the 
top, except that a tiled ro^f extends over 
the boxes, very innufiicient, however, to 
protect all the audience from the sun. lu 
front of the benches all round extends a 
stone wall four feet and a half high. Yoa 
may walk between this and the people 
three or four abreast. Its use is to pro- 
tect the boxes from the unceremonious 
visit of the bull, which is frequently at- 
tempted, however, it is not always a 
security against the activity of the ani- 
mals. They have been known to jump 
into the centre of the box more than once, 
where they produced a sensation amongst 
the well-packed people not easily for- 
gotten. 

Like ail the interior work of the public 
buildings of Spain, the merits of the car- 
penter and the carver are left to their own 
naked excellence, and the corroding efiects 
of the air and the insect. A Spaniard 
never thinks of colouring any tliiim rela- 
tive to his buildings but the oi/tside; aud 
even this not always. 'J'he wisdom of the 
Dutch proverb, " paint costs nothing^'** 
is never seen by him ; and the finest carved 
ornaments rot before his eyes, deformed 
by the streaky grain of the light brown 
material, without awakening in him the 
cautionary idea that is common to other 
men. I declare, I cannot call to mind 
that ever I saw a house-painter in all 
Spain, and I strongly suspect that the 
unfortnnate trade shared with the Jews 
the anathema of expulsion. The doors, 
the chairs, the wainscoting, partitions, 
church ornaments, courthouse benches — 
all spurn alike the protection of the paint- 
brush, and fade and moulder, dry and 
dirty, in true Spanihh indolence, and con- 
tempt of economy. 

Before the combat begins, the assembly 
always make it a point to loonge in the 
circle. The box we occupied fronted the 
doors by which the procession entered the 
ring to open the sports of tlie day. The 
order in which it appeared was thus:— 
eight mounted dragoons at the sound of 
a trumpet rode into the ring, and dividing 
into double files cleared the arena of the 
promenaders: on doing which llvey re- 
tiied at the same gale by which they en- 
tered. All was silence, all was clear in 
the ring, and the seats in both rowsdeusely 
packed with anxious spectators. The 
trumpet again sounds, and the three 
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fiiounted picadoren ride slowly, forward 
with spear iu hand and ready forjlie com- 
bat. Tbtn follow two matadoris and six 
handeiiHero^, two abreast; lastly are led 
in tUree mules covered with little bells and 
ornamented harnt>ss. The whole advance 
towards the royal box, and respectfully 
bow before the authorities of the town 
therein seated, who graciuusly receive the 
salute. The Uumpetstlieu sound, and the 
combatants take their respective stations. 
One picador draws np his horse within 
twenty yards of the door from which the 
t)uU is to be admitted, and close to the 
wall otthe ring ; the horse's head rather 
turned towards the place from whence his 
antaf;onist is to sprinj?. The second ;itc»c/or 
places himself behind the first, but nearly 
quarter-way round the circle, so ai to be 
ready to receive the bull when his attack 
on the first picador terminates, and the 
third picador is behind him again. The 
banderillfros throw themselves at various 
points of the ring, so as to be able to dis- 
pose of their exertions as may be re- 
4juired, but two fi;< nerally stand near to 
each hoi se, to draw oH the bull by their 
fla^s in proper time. 

Tite dress of the pimdors and bande- 
rilteros in particularly imposing and their 
whole appearance gives a grand and chivaU 
ric character to the scene. The covering 
of tiie thiuhs and legs down even to tlie 
toe in order to protect the picador from 
the weight vt' t\w horse and the concussion 
in falling, was lined with coikj but al*^ 
thoui^h this gave the limbs of tke nranT 
a somewhat larg' r bulk than the natural, 
yet mounted aitd'at a distance, it did not 
destroy the appearance ol' proportion. 

All things iu readiness for the, attack, 
the signal to commence was given by the 
authorities in the ro^al box; the tiiimpet 
sounds,, and as it cea^'Cs leaves net a mur- 
mur behind— every thiug is still as death. 
The picudqra are 'lixed firnily in their 
saddle^ — the buderilUrog at tluir. various 
points — the countenances of the multitude 
.became strained with expectaticn — hearts 
palpitate, and every one holds his breath. 
The angry niMmiurs of the bidl are now 
beard deep and poitentous — the bolt is 
slipped — every eye is on the pates. In 
a moment they were opened, aud the bull 
darted into the rin*;. Perceiving the mounted 
picador on his left, he without a pause 
sprang at him, but the well-diiectcd^pear-f 
received the enraged animal, and al- 
though the shock almost pushed the horse 
on hi|^ haunches, the rider's arm uic- 
cceded in turning off his assilant, who 

t Tl»e ypwr is lo made, that no moie than'nn fuch 
of tbe ii-<Hi enters tUp^auinM^, its l'aitii«r prep-ess is 
fttopiitd hy Ww, aiid corcl wouud rcuiul tbe iud of 
t^e Kbuft. 



galled aud foiled in .hU fiercest charge:* 
became furious, and flew at the next horse- 
man with astonishing rapidity. The hardy 
veteran stood prepared and received the 
attack well with the spear, but although 
he turned the bull off tor the moment, the 
charge was renewed before he could draw 
back his spear, aud tbe boms w ere buried 
iA the bowels of the horse, which together 
with tbe rider, w^e lifted by main 
strength clear off the ground, and both 
fell! Shouts filled the arena. Tbe ball 
continued to follow up bis success and 
gored with all his might, but the picador 
lay beneath his horse, and thus escaped 
the deadly thrust» of the horns. 

The bull having made his two charffcs, 
pursued the active ^aii</ert//<ro5, whose fugs 
alun^ protected them fiom destruction, by 
attracting tbe bull, whose efforts being 
directed to the glaring colours alone-, 
passed impotently by tbe real enemy. 
They were as the faiiies in tbe legend, and 
the bidl, as he who pursued them— ever 
before his eye, ever close to him, yet ever 
vanquishing and never to be touched* 
Throughout the ring be chased the imps 
-—now one, now anotlier, and often 
it became a race for life and death s 
but the wall was the man's resource, 
and wittn the bull with his bended neck 
had the point of his powerful boru at the 
fugitive's back, the latter flew over the 
wall, and, like a i^pirit, disappeared, leav- 
ing the animal in amazement, who now 
stopped and locked up at the crowded 
benches before him with rage and dis- 
appointment i pawed the ground, and 
backing himself a few paces with tail 
erect, seemed as if about to spring in 
amongst the people. Now approached 
the courageous ptcadur on bis flank, with 
fpear couched, and watching eye. Tbe 
bull turns, and like lightning darts upon 
the horse; but the firm arm receives him 
— the point is in bis siioulder, and it raises 
tlie ponderous animal on his haunches, tbe 
noble horse keeps his ground, aud the bull 
is turned off succ^^SMully. A universal 
shout of triitmpli grc'ets tliis second victory. 
But the bull has not paused ; be runs at 
the next, who is the renfbunted antago- 
nist, and before the shout of joy has 
ceased, this new cluirge is successful — 
both horse and rider again fall to tlie 
ground. The bttndailleros draw off tlie 
victor; jhe picudcr retires for a third 
horse, and the fallen is left to die. 

Fresh-mounted for the third time, tbe 
vanquished picador appears in tbe ring, and 
burning to retrieve bis reputation, moves 
boldly up to tbe bnll. Again the rush 
Ls made, and again the horns buried in tlie 
writhing horse ; the bnll a third time tbe 
victor. The horseman now approaches. 
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aAd sUnds boldly before him. Tlie com- 
baiants survey each other a moment — the 
bnll moves —the horse still faces him. At 
leogth the spear receives the shoulder of 
the impetuous animal, and turns him off, 
roaring and disappointed, amidst the 
huzzas of appobation. 

Now came the banderUleros, each bear- 
ing; two darts, winged with cut paper 
of various colours. They carried no flags, 
and from this circumstance were exposed 
to great danger in \heir attacks; a quick 
eye and a light foot were their only pro- 
tection, and certainly this protection they 
possessed amply; for never did foot or 
eye turn off the close halt of death \vith 
more deserving eclat than on this occasion. 
I he darts are only thirty inches loni; ; 
they are green ash-sticks, with a spike 
at the end, bearded at one side, so as to 
bold when once stricken into the skin. 
The bmideriUero steps lightly up to the 
bnll, within a foot of his horns, and as he 
instantaneously plants the two darts in his 
neck, he jumps aside, escaping niiracn- 
lonsly from the quick and desperate plunge 
of the beast. Again the bull receives tiie 
darts — and again and again : one after the 
other the banderilleros meet him, in the 
midst of his most frantic bonndings, and 
fly about him like " spirits of air," whom 
all bis roieht and rage cannot reach. One 
cannot help thinking on seein:^ this won- 
derful display, that if the noble animal 
thus persecuted, had but one miiinneth 
part of the cnnninp: of his active tormpn- 
tors, he would make short work with the 
whole — nay, one could almost wish such a 
consummation, so treacherous and cruel 
rs this attack. The history of the correoy 
however, isnot without some records of such 
jnst punishment. It is, if not the only, at 
least the most exceptionable part of the 
exhibition. 

Th^ bnll thus tormented almost to mad- 
ness—bleeding profusely, his massive neck 
made still thicker by the swollen wounds 
of the darts, yet unconquercd, and still 
bent on resistance and revenge— finds a 
momentary respite from perifecntion by 
the sound of t!ie tinmpet callirg off the 
handerilleroa* One of these, the most ex- 
perienced, now waiks up to the Royal 
box, bearinjij a drawn sword and a colour- 
ed flag. He bows to the authorities, de- 
clares he will meet the bull single-handed, 
and bring him to Lis fVet. He then flings 
into the air his little hiark silk-cap, bows 
gracefully, and advances at once singly to 
the raging animal. He is called a matador, 
and the one who officiated in tht* combat 
I am describing, was one of the most ex- 
perienced in all Spain. Like the chival- 
ric Italians of tiie fourteenth century, he 
met the bull single-lianded, and although 



his flag gav^ the odds in his favour, still 
his attack might be said to be the most 
dangerouH, as well as the most equal in the 
whole flight. So cool, so cletennined, so 
prepared seemed the man, as he stood 
before the bull, that the fierce and mad- 
dened animal pansed and surveyed this 
new enemy with recollecietrcaution. He 
seemed, as it were, to acquire leflective 
powers, and to be for the first time, aWare 
of the necessity of discretion. 

As long as the bull remaiirs inactive, the 
matador can have no chance of ibflicting 
the mortal wound ; it must be the bi>irs 
own strength that is to be turned to ac* 
count, for his death; nor would the 
chances be more favourable if the bull 
were to rush at the matador directly. Al- 
though the sword is unusually long, it 
would not be sufficient to reach tlie life 
at the point to which the matador directs 
the blade, which is between the should er- 
bone and the neck, or anatomically speak- 
ing, between the aeapitle and the ribs : 
that is to say, the bull's horn would reach 
the rib* of the matador before the sword's* 
point would reach those of the bull's. But 
to ensure success, the flag is used. The 
maAadar awaits until the bull is- about to 
rush, and he urges him by every menace 
to make this .rush. As soon as he sees 
the animal preparing for it, he displays 
the flag before him, standins; a little on one 
side ; the bnll darts at it, and while in the 
act, the matador pnslies theswoid home to 
the hilt, ami leaves it in its bloody sheath. 
It is in bin he-art. The crimson life-tide 
gushes out both at the wound and at the 
mouth; the beast reels q'lirkly round, and 
with a cough and a groan, falls lifeless. 
This was the rase with the bull in the fight 
I describe. From the moment he received 
the wonnd until he was dead, a dozen 
seconds did not elapse. 

The three mules are now brought in, 
the traces yoked to the horns of the ttiilen 
combatant, and his body is Hraifged iti 
triumph out of the iiuL'» after which the 
bodies of the dead hoi>es are removed. 



VARIETIKS. 



Powers of Wind and Water. — The powers 
of wind and water, which we aiV con- 
stantly impressing into our j«ervice, can 
scarcely be called Fatent or hidden, yet it 
is not fully considered, in general, what 
they do effect for ns. 'Hiose who would 
iudge of what advantage may be taken of 
the wind, for example, even on land (not 
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to speak of navigiitiOD), may • turn tUf?ir 
eyes on Holland. A ^reat portion of the 
most valuable and populous tract* of tliis 
coiintry lies much below the le%*el of the- 
ses, and is only preserved from imindaiion 
by the maiotenance of embankments. 
Though these sniiice to keep ont the ab- 
rupt influx of the ocean, they cannot op. 
po8e«that law of nature, <>y which lluids; in 
seeking their level, insinuate themselves 
through the pores and subterraneous chan- 
nels of- a loose sandy soil, and keep the 
country in a constant state of infiltration 
from below np wards. To counteract this 
tendency, as well as to get rid of the rain 
itater, which has no natnral outlet, pumps 
worked by windmills are established in 
great numbers, on the dams and embank- 
reenis, which pour out the water as from 
a leaky ship, and in effect preserve the 
country from snbmersioo, by taking ad- 
VHntage of every wind that blows. To 
drain the Haarlem lake would seem a 
hopeless project to any speculators but 
tiiose who had the steam-engine at their 
command, or had learnt in Holland what 
might be accomplished by the coustant 
agency of the desultory but unwearied 
powers of wind. But the Dutch en- 
gineer measures his surface, calculates the 
number of his pumps, aud^ trusting to 
time, and his experience of liit*. operation 
of the winds for the surcess-of his under- 
taking, boldly forms his plans to lay dry 
the bed of an inland sea, of which those 
who stand on one shore cannot ftee the 
other. — HersclieCs Natural Pkiiosophy* 

Powers of Fae/.— The annual c<in»ump- 
tion of coal in London is estimated at one 
miilion nve hundred tlvju&and chuldron^i. 
Tiie effort of this quantity would stidice to 
raise a cubical block of marble, two thou- 
sand two hundred feet in the side, through 
a space equal to its own height, or to pile 
one such mountain upon another. Tlie 
Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuoli (which was 
erupted in a single nifzht by volcanic fire), 
might have been raised by such an effort 
from a depth of forty thousand feet, or 
about eight miles. It will be observed, 
that, in «the above statement, the inherent 
power of iwei. is, of necessity, greatly un- 
der-rated. It is not pretended by en- 
gineers that the economy of fuel U yet 
pushed to its utmost limit, or that the 
whole effective power is obtained in any 
application of fire yet devised ; so that 
were we to say one hundred millous in- 
stead of seventy, we should probably be 
nearer the truth. — JhU. 

Dexterity of the Ukranian Peasants with 
the Axe, — Not only do the Ukranian pea- 
sants employ the axe in the con^itruction 
of their houses, their boats, their carriages, 
and their household furuitnre, but also in 



carving a 'variety of small things, sncU at 
little boxes, spooiis, and other kitchen 
utensils. I purchased a very haudsopae 
suuti-box from one of them, which had 
been cut with a hatchet commonly used 
for felling timber. lu the provmce of 
Masuvia they are still better exercised i<i . 
the ait of rendering the axe universally 
available, i have been assured by several 
peroms whose testimony I could not 
doubi, that they have themselves seeu pea- 
sants, who wore their hair long, go and 
place themselves against the trunks of 
trees, raising tlieir hair as much above 
their heads as it would reach, whde others 
would take aim at a certain distance, and 
fimg tlieir hatchets with so much dexterity 
as to cut the hair in two parts, aud be 
driven deep into the trunk of the tree ! — 
Journal nfa JYoblemun. 

Comparative nutrUice Property of fiiff^r^ 
ent Kinds of Fond. — The fuilow'ing is the 
quantity of nutritious matter contained 
iu one hundred poands of each of the snb- 
slances named : breads eighty pounds ; 
butcher's meat, thirty-five pounds ; broad 
beans, eighty-nine poands ; lentils, ninety- 
four pounds ; greens and turnips, eigne 
pounds; carrots, fourteen pounds; and 
potatoes, twenty-five ponnda.-^Scientiflc 
Gazette. 

Un'rho'csnme Butter, — The writer of a 
paper, contained in the trannactions of 
tiie liath aud West of England Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture, &c. for 
179r>, notices, — That many eminent phy- 
sicians Jiave observed that butter is very 
unwholesome, aud that others equally 
celebrated have considered it not oidy as 
iunoeenr, but as a good asssistant to diges- 
tion. — May not this have been fouiKled 
upon observations of its purity, or acci- 
dental or niisctiievous containinations col- 
lected from ves!«eU used in the process of 
making it ? tn almost all the Kieatdairies 
it is notorious, that the milk is suffeix'd lo 
stand ill lead, copper, or brass ves^eU, to 
throw up the cream. In these vesscis, a 
larger quantity of cream is thrown up 
than in ^ither wooden or earthen pans, 
both of which are occasionally made use 
of. Milk, it is well known, is liaf«le to oxi- 
dise, aud then to dissolve these metals, 
and so must, undoubtedly, communicate 
pernicious quaUties to the butter which is, 
made from it. As llie dairyman obtains 
additional profit in proportion to tlie 
quantity of cream vihich is thrown up, 
so it is to his interest to keep it in these 
vessels as long as he can, until the whole 
of the eream be thrown up. By this ad- 
ditional standing it often gets sour, and 
will consequently dissolve the metal witU 
the greater facdity. — Ibid, 
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1^H& SOUTH S&A, ISLAMDERH.f 

Pictures of savage life, when drawn with 
ability, have, in general, a very remark- 
able charm fornations which have attained 
a state of high intellectnal and moral cnl- 
tivation; in like manner as pictures of 
infancy and boyhood delight the full grown 
individnal. For this reason |it has been 
deemed worth while to pass the labonrs of 
M. Lesson through onr critical alembic, 
and, having extracted their qnintessence, 
tberesidaum may remain for those who 
happen to have a taste for it. 

Though terming his work the *' Natural 
Hiatory of Man,*' M. Lesson is very far 
from Intending that it shonid be regarded 
as a general history of the species ; .it be- 
ing, in reality, little more than a collection 
of the observations made npnn the man- 
ners and customs of the South Sea Island- 
ers, during the stay of the Coqiiille in the 
Pacific, on it* voyage round the world. 

Without 4iiquiring how, when, or by 
what races of men the various archipela- 
goes of the ereat Pacific Ocean were ori- 
ginally peopled, which demand the exhi- 
bition of a great deal of learning and in- 
genuity to very little purpose, we come at 
bfice to the islands as they are — habitable 
and inhabited by men in different stages of 
'civilization. The soil, climate, produc- 
tions, &c. we shall mention only iucideut- 
ally. Our business ia solely with the in* 
liabitants. 

• The first thing which presents itself to 
'the thought, or to the eye, when a new 
race of men are under consideration, is 
the beauty or ugliness which their form 
and features exhibit. When we have 
formed to ourselves something like a notion 
of their style of countenance, of the colour 
of their eyes and hair, of themake of llieii 
nose, mouth, chin, &c. we appear to be 
somewhat contented, and can go on to 
other matters, generally proportioning the 
interest we feel in tlieir concerns, however, 
to the measure of their personal attrac- 
tions. Not that we can at all explain why 
the affairs of ngly people shonid be a mat- 
ter of more indifference to ns than those 
of more favoniite mortals, unless in my 
nncle Toby's way, the matter is cot short, 
by saying *< it is God's will it should be 
so ;" which may, perhaps, be as philoso- 
phical a mode ot explaining the thing as 
any other. 

Of the various races into which the popu- 
lation of the innamerable islands scat- 
tered tbroogh the vast extent^of the Pacific 
Ocean have been divided, the fifst, as well 
in personal beaniy as in civilisation, is 
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that termed by M. I^esson JTutOeewvm. Iiv 
the features of this race our naturalist, con- 
ceives that something of the grace, deli.- 
cacy> softness, and pleasing effeminacy of 
the Hindoo style of countenance may be 
detected; and this resemblance, which 
appears to be not altogether fanciful, 
conatitutes, in his opinion, a sufficient 
groimd for deriving these voluptuous 
aavs^cs . from the Caucasian or Japetic 
stock, .though he by no means pretenda to 
explain bow, passing the Polynesian isles 
without leaving any permanent marks of 
their migration, tliey could have pr^ected 
themselves as it were to so vast a distance 
from their parent country as the Pornooto^ 
islands,, one hondred . and fifty degrees, of 
longitude east of Cape Comorin. 

However this may be, the Oceanians 
are, as has been already observed, su- 
perior in beauty of form and fealures, to 
the other races inhabiting Uie South. $iea 
islands. Their stature is in general lofiy, 
their muscles finely rounded, their head of 
a peculiar structure, but handsonnel/ 
formed* their countenance, expressive oi 
mildness, blended with energy, although 
sometimes the traces of warlike ferocity .are 
discoverable. The eyes, though large, are 
not prominent,aad the eye-brows are thick 
and bushy, like those of Mrs. Kaddiffe'a 
ill- famed heroes.. The complexion is briglU 
yellow, darker amongst those exposed to 
the action of the sun's rays, and lighter 
among the superior claisses, and ampqg 
the women. So far the resemblance be- 
tween these people and tlie Hindoos is not 
remarkably striking, for the latter hav^ 
neither bushy eye-brows nor yellow com« 
plexions ; and as we proceed, the traces 
of similitude become more and more faint. 
The Oceanians, since the truth most be 
told, have fiat noses, large nostrils, wide 
mouths, and thick lips; but, on tlie other 
hand, their teeth are singularly white and 
beautiful, and their ears delicately small. 
The inhabitants of the islands of Mendo$o 
and Rotouma are considered the most 
beautiful of all the .Oceanian race ; next 
to tbe»e are ranked tlie Tahitians ; then 
the natives of the Sandwich Islands ; then 
those of the archipelago of Tonga ; and, 
last of all, taking the women as the stand- 
ard, the inhabitants of New Zealand; 
while tli^ men» on the contrary, possess 
finer and more robust forms than any other 
branch of the whole race. 

Though second to the natives of Meo- 
do9a and Rotouma in beauty, the Tahi* 
tians, or Otaheitans are considered .by M. 
Lesson to be the type of the Oceanian 
race, notwithstanding that some writers 
have imagined the chiefs and the body of 
the people to be descended from two dir- 
f;rent stocks. The same idea has been 
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atftHed witf reiipeet to tlie Bra^niiiii, anil 
the inferior castes of Hindoos; but iM 
Bedouin Sbeiklis-, whom no one tiaseveY 
suspected to be of an^ other nee tllari 
that of Inniael/ differ no less in stiktar^ 
and appearance from'' tti^ cotnmdn Arabs^, 
than the Brahmins {Vdm ^e ordinary 
HiM^s, or the chiefs of Otabeite fiNiiM 
the people. But the dilfereiices obse^abl^ 
maj very rationally be laccounted fef hf 
the difference in tfteit food, and tbeit 
greater or less* expoiiinre to the sun. Be 
this as it may, the men of Otabeiteai^e 
said to be handsome, almost witboiif ex^ 
ception, with limbs robtist bht well forined, 
tall of stature^ their cd^uMeiitfnce exj^r^s^ 
sive of mildness aardfood nitnre, thcil' 
bair black and coarse^ their skin peculiar!^ 
'Smooth and soft to the toudh^' Whether 
owing to bome peciifiarHy in tbelr "diet o^ 
not, iiieir i»kin emits, however, a pow^rfM 
4Klour, iiiiieh even their daH^ practice of 
bathiiil^ falls to remove. AH nnlfionff which 
consume much aiif^kl food p^s^ess'es mo^^ 
.or less of this olU'Usive odour, as tbfe' Fat)^ 
goniuns of South A^nenca; M^to siitpao^k 
p!i>l€«cats ih stinlcv while tlie r>ceoeatrn|^ 
'Hindoo,' accitNtbined moreover to cuii^ 
tiniial ablutitms, eineHs like a ubseefty*. 
Both mcb and women weitr tbe h^ir i^ 
the head short ; but rte'itWer ?e'x pYa'cfi^x^ 
depilation^ tltoogh the'med are in the baijit 
of plucking ont their' belfrd^ by the rdot^ 
leaving only a sniaR miistftchio on thenpper 
iip. Owiiigi perhaps, to the' indolence of 
their character, which eqnally disinclines 
them to manly exercises and to laboor, 
their gait is tottering and unsteady, and 
whatever force br eneirgy they exbibtt i^ 
■of short duration. Pr'oib this general im- 
putation must be excepted that portion of 
the yonUi, who are actoateid by a passion 
lbrswimmin|[, add' Whd' float and sport 
about for hours nntired, in those ^parklii^ 
waters whicb flow among the coral- reelx 
that surround and protect tlie coasts of the 
island. These barbarians possess the Senses 
of sight and beat ii^ in extraordinary per- 
fWctiou, and disco^r ^ bird concealed th 
the ft>liage of a. ^i^^nt tree, or a's^all 
lizard rustling nntler a stone, when np 
European could se^ or hear either the oire 
^ tbeofher. But this sui^erior perfection 
ib the organs of sense they po^ess in totH' 
mon with all other nfations in shnilar 
aiages of civilization. It b a circumstance 
perte^tly unaccountable titdt, contrary fo 
- What Hb found to be the case among all 
other uncivilized people, tliere should be 
fbund a greater nufloher of hdmp-back^ 
■Persons among thb 'ra)nilkn8, wlio,bk<^ the 
. lliersiteses 6f all other count rii^s, ar^ 'r^* 
Miarkablefoi* their g^y, witty, and sa- 
iHrical hnrconr. 
• 'tht sole business of man in this life 



bi^ifig; aeeaiMirta tdtt 
•at, dress, and amnM-Mmself, it it highly 
Important, in examining Upe , pretcpaifBf 
of any people to civiliution and refined 
mtenl, to observe the mod^ in'wbibb they 
cook their dinners, and, if' we may borrow 
a, ijrord from the Shandean vocabnlary, 
nianufaciure and make tlieir breeches* 
M. JLesson himself appears to^ belong tp 
that sect of philosophers vulgarly termed 
$QurmMda, for, like ^om^r, be ^ never •• 
well pleased as when enlarging upon the 
^avoury viands and delicious potatioba 
with which his lieroes regale themselves } 
andxenarks» that of all the arts to which 
civilization gives birth, that of cooking ia 
the most important. Not wishing to con^ 
trovert M. Lesson^s opinion, we shall leave 
onr friends without their bonnets ap<l 
breeches, and attend for a moment to 
their dinners. 

, Among all the intertropical islanders of 
the South Sea, the same domestic practicea 
prevail. Thev^ aU« without exception, 
make uke of subierre^eau ovens,, in whitt|u 
by the aid of bot stones they .hake tlieir 
meat delicibusly; employ, the leaves of 
trees for various donie&tic uses; convert 
the , bread-fruit and ,tbe cocoa-oiut into 
.soup or pottage -, and' extract £roiii the 
juice of a species of pepper-tree a liquor, 
denominated ku^a, which enables them tp 
enjoy the sweet oblivion produced by 
Intoxication. The natives of Otaheite 
make but three rejpilar meals in the day ; 
jiut having no new novels or poems, and 
but few balls or parties, to aid them in 
killing time, they devote their numeroas 
leisure hours to .eating. It is, in fact, a 
rar^ thing to meet witii one of these assi- 
duous discif^es ot Comus, without ai fresh 
cocoa-nut or a piece of bread-frnit in his 
hand, which^ li^e Lord Peter, in the Tale 
of a Tnb, tliey appear to imagine contains 
the quintessence of. beef, mnUon, veal, 
pljuni-puddingrsnd custard. . Their system 
of cookery, however, is not, as yet, very 
recoodile, nor ar^ the materials extremely 
.niunerous or fiir-fetched. For seven ojt 
eight months i|i the year loaves, ready for 
the oven, drop apon their hoa^s frofu tlie 
mayorOf tieej when these fallt, the cocoa or 
tbo tarn, scarcely inferior in nutcitivenesa, 
'supply (heir pUqe; aiid^ ia'addition to 
these, they have the ignama, or root of 
the tacca piunatifida. ifor the sake of 
variety, and to provide, as the old proverb 
.has it, aeainst "^ rainy *flay," they ,pre- 
^pare a beautiful flour, knovm amo^ Jiae 
[Gods by the name of arrow-root, but tlie 
name by which it is distinfiuisbed among 
. mortals we forget ; besides which they 
manufacture a species of pudding from 
birekd-frnlt and cocoa-nut^, abd a sort of 
disli, which, says M* Lewoni is incoatest- 
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ably thekiiig. of all diahei, cvmposed of 
.bread-lruit and moaDtain or wiUi .baiiaoaf 
jbaked. together. . . 

. Since Sie arrival of Christian mission- 
pirieQ amofm; tliem, or ratber,8ince those mis- 
liionanVi^ have acquired power over Uieir 
' iniods, , ihey have, we know not why, 
contracted the habit of putting their sub* 
^erraneau oven^ io operation only once in 
jseven days, (on . Saturday) when, rigid 
Mejtbodists, they cook victuals enough not 
jnerely for the 3unday, but fortlie whole 
week. Even when the provisions thixs pr^ 
pared jfun short, tliey seldom, except on 
the eve of some festival or holiday^ have 
j-ecoinrse to their ovens ; but kindhng a 
-few charcoals before the doors of thei/ 
bouses, roast a. few roots, or a little br;ead» 
^tuit, §ncl,. like Death in *^ )Paradise Lost,^' 
Min0f tlie savour of Sunday across the 
'abyss of Jialf a week. To those v|rho are 
.jdef ply read in South Sea voyages, the 
jiubterranean ovens to which we have 
Alluded, and, indeed, whatever else we 
iiAve.to ment/on, must of course be fa- 
.miliary bi;f for. the interests of aiithoirsliip, 
there .are still in the world .some dozen or 
\iyfO of p^o^Ie, ^ho. do^ not know every 
,thiug,,a.nd it is /or these tbat.we wyuld be 
.aiipposed to wnte.'fiesides,as the French 
^'Guverumeut thpiigbt it worth while to 
send the Coquille round the world ex* 
ipresMy to obtain an .exact account of these 
ciiiio^u instruments of cookery, and 
similar things, in order, perhaps, that 
when driven pot of France, Charles X. 
iand bis ministers might know where to find 
tlie next, best Elysium of. gluttons^ t^e 
leaist thing we can do is to p^use a mom'<^at 
in admiration of this ch^dftBume of bar bar- 
.ism, from which, M. Lesson tears himself a 
.way witb regret, and not without casting 
.'^any- *' a longiBg,.^iDgeruig look behind." 
. Tills method^ sa?% our author, is so 
^ admirably adapted lor g^v^nig an ex<|iiisite 
**, flavour to i^eat, and at the same time so . 
i extraordinarily simple, tfiat it is impossible 
to pa8S\it over without, describing it, at 
'Jieast briefly. This is most true. At a 
Jittle distance from their dwellings, tbe 
Oceanians dig a large rooiMi shallow pit, 
.the bottom of which they cover with 
stones. . They then kindle a large 6re in it, 
. aiic|; in order \fi prevent the heat from 
,'escapin|[, cover over the whole witb a 
layer <^t. earth. When the beat is sup- 
posed to be ^sn^ciently intense, tbe oven 
.IS. opeiaed,' a laj^er of banana leaves is 
^spread upon the 'hot stones, and a whole 
* pig, the belly of whichAis also iSUed 
with ^hot stones, is placed upon tbe 
leaves, and', covered with, ain^e^ layer 
' of similar stones, upon wliS^ a new 
fire Is kindled with the dry biikk of tbe 
! cocoartree. The sipoke Mc^n^,in^.tbick 



columns from small openlnffs left for.tha 
purpose. A ptratum of oread-fmit is 
frequently placed oyer, tbe hog, and tbe 
whole beiqg closelv covered over, a great 
lire is l^ept up lot about hlilf a day* 
When the process is thought to be nearly 
foinpleted, a thick covering of earth. is 
heaped upon the oven, which, by coocen* 
{rating (he he^t, giver ti|e finishing stroke 
to the operation. The stones, of these 
islands, volcanic in their nrigin, and coA» 
sequently very porous, are extremely Weil 
calciilate.d ,to receiv^ and distribute heat, 
.Tlie ovens a^e opened just as tbe dinner 
is to be served up: and the meat thus 
.cooked exhales a delicious perfume, and 
possesses, a nutritive quality which, ac- 
cording to M. iipsson, ttie- vulgar cookery 
of civilized nations might fn vain en- 
deavour to produce. 

Being by iio means Jewish in their 
tastes, tliey prefer pork to all other kinds 
of meat ;^ 'but as they appear to take 
no oire of. tlie breeding and fartening of 
bogs, tbe^ 9iass of the population are but 
seldom enabled to taste this luxury. 
Formerly llie flesh of dogs was esteemed a 
'dainty ; but this, somehow or other, has 
^^atteriy fallen into discredit. Accord- 
ing *to ^nr author, they are guilty of tlie 
absurdity Q^ rearing poultry, and gather- 
^ing.eaigs in the thickets, and yet make no 
use of them; but we imagine there must 
^be, some. mistake iii this. Even savages 
are generally gifted with too much wit to 
labonr for any len»th of time in vain. 
'They are particularly fond of fish ; bat, 
contra.ry to the practice of all other 
ichihyophagi, ancient: and modern, we 
believe,: these barbarian Apieii devour 
their doipbin- and porpoise raw, as we do 
oystej-s.- 

The real bases of tbe foodof i.beOceao« 
iany, however, are the bread*fniit andtbe 
cocoa-put.. The stream of population, in- 
deed, is said to follow religiously in the 
! track, of the latter over the vast arcbf- 
pelagpes of the Paci^ where, as. soon 
as. the cocoa springs up and yields 
fruit upon a new i8lai»d, nian instantly ap- 
pears,, and takes poskession of the soil. 
. Surrounded by groves of tbese useful trees, 
man qiay sit down at bis ease, and bid 
; defiance to famine; Bud if higU iutellec- 
[^ tuai cultivation and poetical feeling were 
compatihU with idleness and inaclivity, 
' the fables of the Qolden Age might be 
j reali^d. upon tliese fertile and beautiful 
. islands. The rtmu^ or bread-fruit, is not 
eaten raw ; but for eight montlis in tha 
year, the tree produces plentifully, aad 
the fruit is gathered as it is wanted. 
During the months of November, De- 
cember, January, and February, when 
tbis fpl^ndiii tree c«as€0 t^ be c#vered 
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tiritb bread, tht natives cat a kind of pa^te, 
Ibrmed from its pnip, of a sli^iitly aclcl 
taste, together with bananas dried in the 
fOD, artd squeezed by powerful ligatures. 
Onr sailors greatly admire this latter pre- 
paration, which they talce as an excellent 
apti-seorbutic. A very agreeable and re- 
freshing drink is made by steeping the 
pitb of the bread«fra1t tree in water. 

The coeoa-nnt tree is to these islanders 
what the date-tree is to the ArabR, or 
'wheat' to ns ; they could not subsist with- 
\ are their 
le kernel is 
ey 8ip with 
ined in its 
t, or ratlier 
i husk, are 
; and when 
reduced to 
de lip into 
used in the 

a. • 

s of these 
ed the vy, 
is, which, if 
unpleasant, 
inous taste 
8e8ses;'but 
8 truly ex - 
i upon tlie 
reserved in 
e green, ih 
state, and 

— - ^.j - ~. ,..>. Otaheitans, 

' is pure water. Bt- fore the arrival of the 
'mis^onaries, however, an intoxicating 
'liquor was obtained front the root of the 
'piper methysticum, which at first pro- 
duced pr-ofonnd sleep, then violent per- 
spiration, and lastly, the most furious 
paroxysms of diuiikennesr, lliis tre- 
' itieiidous spirit is now cJiiefly used as 

- medicine ; and so far, whatever M. Lesson 
may say to the contrary, the Missionaries 

- bave beeli nsefiil, whether they be ex- 
artisans or nor. That braneli of the 
Oceanian race which inhabits New Zea- 
land, and hats beeii compelled, by the 
rigours' of the climate, and other circum- 
stances, to adopt a systtm of manners 

' almost diametrically opposite to that prfe>- 

• vailing amon^; tiie'Tahitians, has ventured 
to eke out its scanty list of edible materials 
with human flesh. Attacked by ititeqse 

; cold, and buffetted by furioris winds, tiiese 
^ slavages have gradiially assimilated their 

character to that off their climate, and be- 
' come rode, fierce, boisterous; iind unpitV- 
' ing. Their country producing little or 

Lothing duHng the winter months, th^y 

• nreforbed, during summer, when fish 'is 
abundant, and easily caught npon their 

' IBiMuts, to Mileke^ amd dry ^ast quantltiiss, 



wliicb are laid up agdnst inelemeqt we&» 
titer, as well as' to provide agaimt th^ 
chances of being besieged in' their abtidei 
by inimical tribes. Nature not producing 
spontaneously a great variety of alimentary 
substances, and the natives being by no 
means inclined to supply, by the efibrts of 
industry, the niggardly contributions of 
ioature, the food of tlie New Zealanders Is 
exttemely ^iniple, consisting eliiefly of th^ 
root of a species of fern, vrbich grows 
in profusion on the plains, of potatoes in<T 
trodoced into the country by Europeans, 
radishes, sbell-fiiih, and the flesh of pigs 
and dogs. 

Though acknowledging that they devour 
with extraordinary pleasure the flesli of 
the enemies they kill in battle, M. Lesson 
attributes their cannibaf habits, not to 
hunger but to superstition. Superstition, 
however, has enough to answer for, with? 
nut being saddled with the horrors to 
which hunger alone has prompted, as our 
author might, without any extraordinary 
degree of sagacity, have inferred from the 
^circumstance that, in proportion as other 
food becomes more plentiful and aceessi. 
ble, savages lose the habit of preying upop 
their feilow-creatnres. Their antbropo-r 
phagy, says M. Lesson^ the effect of tbeir 
'religious prejudices, has disappeared froni 
' various islands in which food is abundant, 
though the practice remains in full force 
wherever the rigour of thp climate, iind 
the poverty 6( the soil cause the necessity 
of shbstantial nourishment to be felt. Here, 
without the aid of" religious prejudices,'^ 
we liave the whole theory of Cannibalism, 
Men, tortured by insoflerable hunger, cast 
••• wolfish eyes'* upon eacli other^ and by 
'degrees, conquering the strong repugnance 
wliicb all animals feel to prey upon tfaeir 
own species, learn . to kill and devoor 
theii- fellows, exactly from the same 
cause whiph impelled the African hysnui, 
mentioned, by bruce, to eat tbeir^ coniT 

K anions, or the Cape Spider, imprisoned 
y Le Vaillant, to sup upon his own legs, 
'lliere is no nation, however, ^o openly 
and disgustingly addictefl to anthropo(>* 
hagy as the New Zealanders. 

In consequence of these abominablp 
customs, says M. Lesson, these ' people 
have acquired a decided preference for 
homa'n flesh, and reckon among the 
^» Wiftte days" of their lives those solemii 
festivals, in which they can eat their till 
of this favourite food. A chief of the 
village of 'Kaouri, on the island of Oomo. 
ton-arohin, ' confessed'^ to the French 
(Officers ihilt lie experienced extraordinary 
gratification ih dtvooring a corpse, and 
inforined theiu that the brain was tl^^ 
)!&ost' delic'are^ bit; though the hanncbea 
Were the' moi^t Mbfttantial. Ot>ferv|il's 
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ihem t» be someinrliat horrified at his 
-naivete, he added, in order to re asstire 
them, that he never ate Europeans ; i>nt 
merely the mischievous fnliabitants of the 
'banks of the Thames River and Mercory 
Bay. a The people of feiiroj>e," said he, 
.*• are oor fathers^ since they furnish as 
iiritb powder to destroy our enemies." 
*<|1iose who fall -in .battle are invariably 
cooked, and eaten by the victors; but it 

- does not -appear to be certain that they 
Yievoor the slaves whom they sacrifice on 
various occasions, though it is extremely 

.probable that they are kept and fattened 
expressly for the purpose, as hogs and 
oxen are witli us. 
,The fern-root, of which they make their 

thread, is collected by slaves, and exposed 

. to the sun to dry. It is then pounded in 
a wooden mortar, and reduced to a brown 
paste, vispons like glue; and oontainrng 

. considerable quantities of a woody kind of 
find, whkh covers the root. This paste is 
'then kneaded in small wooden troughs^ and 

•^baked for use, Tlie bread of the fern-root 

. is far from being very nutritive, resem- 
bling, in some measure, tliat t^hich is made 

; in Finland^ from the bark of the fir-trees ; 
though certainly superior to the loaves of 
clay which certain subjects of the Russiali 
empire are reduced to devour. Kanger, 
however,, is not nice ; arid M. Lessod, 

r remarks, that he has beheld the New 
Zealander eating, with the sensnality of a 
gourmand, fish which was .not only stink- 
ing, but half rotten. To preseive a cer- 
tain kind of soTall fish, for which they 
appear to have a strong predilection, they 

f»ress them together, as the Taliitians do 
heir bananas, until nearly all their mois- 

*tnre is drained out, and in this condition 

; preserve them for future use. 

The food' of a people has certainly 

-some connection with their national cha- 
racter, either as cause or effect ; mild and 
peaceful tribes preferring simple apd 
Dloodless repasts, while the wartlike and 

. ^he ferocious love, like the lion and the 
tiger, to safisfy their fiercer appetites with 
the fiesb of animals, Tlie inhabitants of 
the island of Rotouma, o£^r, in this res- 
, pect, a striking contrast to those of New 
Zealand. The fopner rise early .in the 

' morning and, before tasking any food, 
issue forth from thfir huts to enjoy for a 
jfew moments the delicidus freshness, of 

' the dawn. About eight o'clock tfiey 

' breakfast upon fruits ; and having per> 
formed some trifling labonrj meet together 
again about eleven, to collect the c^coa- 

- silts, aiid other articles which con^itutc 
* their second and principal meal. These 

articles consist chiefly of vegetabM, tfr of 
' shell and other fish. These simple people, 
' jl^owey^ir, are grc|t govrmaiids in their 
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f»ay ; and, Hke tlieir brethren of Otiheite, 
love to vary the pleasure of eating as much 
as possible. They cut one of the bread- 
fruit in two, take out the central portion, 
<ind having filled op the lioUow space with 
the milk of the cocoa, of four different 
ageS, cook the whole in a. banana-leaf, 
llicir beverage consists of rain water, the 
island possessing no springs, and the luilfc 
of the cocoa nut. 

The Mongol-Pelagian tribes, who, ac- 
cording to M. Lesson, inhabit tlie Immense 
Archipelago, termed, from Charles It. of 
Spain, the Caroline Ixl^nds,' are found in 
almost every stage of civilization. But if 
the natives of the .western portion of tlie 
immense chain of the Carolines have made 
some progress in the knowledge of the 
useful arts ; their brethren of theieas.terri 
extremity are still plunged in the lowest 
depths of barbarism. The inhabitants, 
for example, of Gilbert's Archipelago, of 
Sydenham ^nd Hcnderville Islands; and 
in fact, of all the sniaU archipelagoes, and 
islands in the neighl>outhood, possess 
scarcely any< thing human but the form; 
neither arts, nor nfannerc, nor feelinits. 
Their food consists almost entirely of fish, 
and even of this, the supply is so much 
.below the demand, thst according to Mr. 
Malthus's interpretation of the practice, 
they compress the abdomen with a sort of 
cord, wouud ,many times round the body, 
to impede the passage of their food, and 
thus lessen the cravings of hunger. VVas 
it from these refined people, that bur 
fashionable exquisites took the hint of 
compressing tlieir abdomen with stays,, for 
the purpose of lessening their butcheri* 
end bakers' bills, in order to allow that ^f 
their tailor to be incre{t«ed. 

Perhaps the principal reason why these, 
various tribes of m^n make so.very slow k 
progress in civilization, may be discovered 
in the -circumstance, that the;^ are clothed, 
as it were, by the sui>shine of thehr 
climate ; and fed withon^ 'labour, by thte 
spontaneous bounty and fertility of their 
soil, in our. northern regions we are in 
a state of contini^ warfare , with the 
climate. Which changing perpetually like 
Proteus, jattacks us now under one form), 
now nnder anotlier. This compels us to 
have recourse to farinus inventions to 
guard agiinst the open or insidious ap- 
proaches of oureneiny: and our dress, 
' oiir dwellbgs, oor umbriellas, our covered 
carriages, 6cc., are merely so many shields 
and bucklers, with which we protiect our- 
selves against thfe inclemency of the wea* 
' ther. People who suffer no jnconvenieBce 
from gding naked, are slow in inventii^g 
clothes; and when, nature herself tak^s 
the bnsiness of agriculture out of the hands 
of man, mid with her eumbMie and b^r 
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his stead ; man naturally enough stauds 
.by Idle, shrugs 4ip hU shoulders^ and allows 
his provUious (o drop, as it were, into bis 
mouth. 

. The greater number of the South Sea 
Islauders, whether, we denominate theup 
iMongol- Pelagians, .Oceanians, pr Ifapous, 
are very nearly in . the position, Jibave 
described. *^ They toil not, .neitlier d9 
they. spin," for tlie most part; and yet, 
with very few exception^,; they live lik^ 
princes; that is, they eat and'driuk ai>d 
do nothing. With dress, hawever^ none 
-of tliem are greatly incumbered, b«:ing in 
general of Thomson's opinion, that people 
when unadorned are adoni'ed the mrst; 
that is, preferring ^fature*s inanufacturf 
before their own. The beaux and belter 
of Otaheite, have latterly formed an exr 
ceptiou to this rule ; for ever since they 
have become Christians, tlieir passion IW 
iioery bus been extreme, it beAug, appa- 
rently a received opinion among, them, a/i 
it is among many other n^tion^» that ^ 
man puts on civilization ^nd relHienieat 
with htf coat and breeches ; the meanness 
or magnificence of the latter, being the 
standard by which w^ are to estimate tlie 
former. 

The inhabitants of the Marquesas and 
'^andwich islands wear extremely light aH(l 
imperfect garn^euts. Such tribes . of the 
Oceanian race as are Induced hjy thejigour 
or vicissitudes of tiieir cUpia^. to hav^ 
recourse to more wnple garments, adjust 
their light . drapery .about their forms i^ 
the most graceful manner. The womeq 
^frequently throw a large piece of stufiT 
.over their shoyldefs, which, descending iji 
lindnlaiing'foldsy to the feet, r^embles ip 
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with the fur outwards J 
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tiaos, and the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands, xtelight^ like the Greeks of old, t0 
crown themselves with iiowers, andiuya^ 
riably select for this purpose those which 
are distinguished for the most brilliant 
colours, or the sweetest odours, such as 
the bd^cu«. r^sa sinensis, and the gjar4enia 
,t)ori«laJ, These they twine about, their 
iheads, like. Aqacreon, in wreathf, tor pats 
.through kittle holes |n<id<%in the lobes, of 
their ; ears, in order the more ea/»ily to 
inhale thrir deliciaus; fragrance. The in- 
,bat>itaut9 of the Marquesais ^nd Washing- 
•ton i»Iandsv,as well as those ^f Kotopma 
and the Fidjis, atttich the highest yatue tQ 
..the f eeth jqI the .Spennaceti whale, which, 
tenqertid siicrea by we know not. ipbat 
superstitious ideas, are in their eyes^ «ays 
the na^uraUstf. exactly, what diamonds are 
with lis.., The New .Zealanders, and the 
natives , of .^s'tec Island, adorn their 
tresses ;witH tufu of leathers i/istead of 
flowerVaocl,sii^epd small round bits of 
.pauited woo(^/iu the lobes of. tlieir .e^ra. 
Several of tbips^ islapders manpfactore a 
kind of mabk or. visor with the leaves of 
the cocoa-tree, to defend their face^ from 
the.scoj;chipg>r^ys of the sun; and, this 
species of ^rfnour has a soikiewhat pleasini^ 
and grficefn)i ^ippCLiiraoce wbei^ wora by 
young .persons, 

...Tj'he.babfl of pointing the body with oil 
is,A&j))ight be expected, universal among 
[the Oceiinians;, tho»e living within the 
.tropica, leaking i}se of cocoa-BOt oil, while 
.the,re^t are cohipelied to put up with fish 
. or seal-oil. XW^ fashion, which the . heat 
of 1 lie -climate excuses, if it does not ren- 
der U n^c^sfsary, communicates an. nnsa-- 
jVoury oc|onr to fhe bpdies ef these savage 
belles. 

At ^o^oomfi, and in^ ;the Sandwicb 
island^tlhe ^omep have tbje extraordinary 
; practice of povdeiipg th^>i' ^^^ ^i^ coral 
,Jime; while in several of these fame islands 
rjtb^y stc^a)^ .Ihieir bo$li^,witb the yellow 
..|^9M>^der, of the curcoqna,. and dau^ their 
.i^ce? jwith ocre.. .Another pnictiee, of 
.yhkh no. traces are ^discoverable, among 
ai^,ot^er;wild people, except % fevir sei^ 
iered^tribeij of ,Nprtherp Asia and Ame- 
.ripa«isyt0Wcsr large putches of black or 
skyTbliie pn th^ fact{, likci tlM^ fashionables 
.ofthe la«t.ceptury. 

lu several pf theCarpliiie Islands the 
„ipbabitafft8 . wear .a .sort *of Chinese bat, 
.fabricated from, a species of grass; and 
, their orpaments, which are numerous^ are 
. form^d^of fhells. The tribes who wander 
..qn the ppr.tb coast of New Guinea, baying 
.. coiitiuual communications with the Malays, 
. anjl particplarly witli the Gue|>eans, re- 
ceivft/com them, in exchange for ^slaves, or 
.|Q^r .f opuppditiefy birds of paradise,, tor- 
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iei ap^H for the nse of the woftitfnv 
Pfndtog it floiiiewlikt'diffilBrtIt to obtain 
ornaments artd'Yihei^yextf^i'iiiil t6 the botHf 
they betilkd'ibethaelves to oper^ti<ng upon 
their ownskhi; lind'endetivoiir to imp^d^e^ 
Uieir ap^earan<^($\ atKl' addi ^tte to' their' 
aatnral cHarniA, by mnklng' tndsiohii oD' 
their slioulderi and' breasts, the ciciitriees' 
of wliich are artificially rahed into knots- 
Ancf bnnips, lik% the 0i>;an8 of^tikikin^ 6n' 
* phrenologiearsknil. Tiie Paponas, wliose 
frizzled hair is so abnndaM that Hliey ap- 
pear at a distance ds if they had pot tiMfir 
heads into bee-hrVes, or Seotch porrid<^' 
pots, adorn ilieir woolly locks with a mnt' 
tnre of gteaSe a^d'ocfe; with'whidi thcf 
likewise malte streaks npon their face knd^ 
breast, and thns greatly improve npon 
thc^r natural ugHnless. Man, almost every^ 
where, employs the leisure wliiek Prov!->^ 
dence bestoWs npon bim in foolery of 
sorfne kind or anotlifer. Here, the time» 
and ingemiity which might ' prodiree- a 
more comfortable hut, better dotbing, mr 
mdre savonry oi^ nonrishing fodd^ are* 
tlirdwn away npdn toys formed with fea- 
thers, inoUier-of-peail, or sliells, wirich are 
stuck npon thief head, the girdle, .or on the 
inns they n*e in batfte. Another orna- 
hient, nniversally in nse "among this race. 
Is a species of bracelet of dazzling whKe- 
* ness, fabricated with the teeth of the bar- 
liirdssa, or with ivory, and exactly re- 
9eml>ling the bracelets found upon the 
arms of Egyptian mnrtimies. Another ex^ 
traordinary resemblance between tlieir 
customs and tho^e of the 'ancient K^pt 
tiahs isdiscuvierablein the wooden 'pHlOws. 
adorned With the hedd of a sphynt, npnif 
Whidi they repose tlie head when sleepingv 
and wliich, when compared' with those 
funnd in the catacombs nndt^r the heads 
t>f moMiinies', and b^on|(ht to FMiti«e 4ijr 
'various travelTers, ha*ve t>eeit Iboad to be 
exactly siniilar, 

' The mbst reqitrk'ablcf featim^, p^rtiaptf, 
in the costnnhe of tlie OuheftahS- is« tilt 
HUfxfnl^'of £i^i^eaii attt" natW^^ article's 
vHlrieh ft Sc'meflmes'eXlliblfH^^ fbr, iasf the 
imifiberof^tlpsf trading to tbvMie eoaiittrie*, 
compared with tl|e amonnt of the po^ntit- 
tori; is srti-an; tlf<^ aMjoilty of the <n» lives 
cam • s>ldofh procoM' a complcM seti #f 
'KuropeSfh cfoth^lf. AccdtdiHgiy, yod WKl 
sovhetlmes encomWer a gliy sata^i^ wiili ah 
En^lii^h shVt, hftt, aiHt silk hai»dkerehl#, 
mk a 6r4vat, wlitle ib^ native^ nttiri, wHh 
ii* seahty proportidAs^ snppli^s ihe' pfaee 
of blree^he8, i^nd the tl|>o0taj '«r polfelllb 
of attificial papyrtis^ whves its ample folds 
dver his shoulders. The tipoota is g<tftie. 
ririlv vrhhe, bnt the edg<es «nd cofnert a¥e 
variegated with a t^dfr 6f leaves of 
brilliant red*. 



• Tha^iiMiBii iirhbi>ibltlMr«M4Kyaii(^4£tfrtff 
abinnMl at far as posaHita lil|iin(tiinBima«' 
na^ctnre, begtirto dresa ia the * Kivi^lif h ^ 
fashion, wearrng'fo#As^ Indian silk' 1taad*>'> 
kereliiers- and iribboutf;' which, 'onr iia<^ 
tnrabtit aHiinres^ n^,: disligatf«> thAmi«on«' 
foiirtdedlyi We suppose he 'would have* 
f#und them i more agretoMe in^fmriantt"^ 
tknHiku$.' AmoBg'the l%w article* ^ home'- 
momitadtore whicht the dames srill tole*^ 
rat4^ €toM DettssMy,* are' the beanttftit^ 
sitraw-hais, wliich are atflne^ *ilhy^ and' 
bnltiant, as* the- best U^oi^ns* Ttfes«< 
tliey fabricate with their own fair hands, 
and we trust tlie nifssionaries wiil teach 
thctiH for the imerests 6f hmtalityy that ir 
is r one of the duties of Chribtiamty to 
nsake straw hats, or sonsetfaing of. iliat 
kind, for there is nothing so fhvovrable to) 
obastity as constant employment. Aiiw 
other article of Tahiti fabric is the water* 
proof mantle which they throw ove# their^ 
slionlders itt rainy weatli«r, and will proi- 
hably continue' to prefer tor English ctft^ 
toBs dr silks, as tropical showers arc grea0 
logicians in matters of f Iris hiisd. - 

Sorsoon as man beghis to ftrei tbedesirt 
to wear a better coatr or inhabit «• better 
boose than his neigliboar, he< may bd 
regarded as having fairly entered npon tha 
high road to civilization. Nations tliat 
bmld their houses and fashion their gar* 
metits af^er a received model are station^ 
ary, and can, in fact, have few motives fo9 
being otherwise. This is pretty nearly 
tlie cane wKh all the nations iidMibitiiig the 
islands of the Sontli ^a. Each tribe has 
Pfie original type, bequeathed to tlieni 
by the wisdomT of their aaeeatorsi, aeeonfi 
Mig to which/ every mother's son among 
tifem, vh^<fher he be poor or wealthy, 
arise or foolish,' erects hia ha€. In deter"*, 
mining the ^order of tlieae h«ta, the clmmtC 
mm$ be saiiMto have beta the Vitrhvia^. 
In the S«»c(etjr, Tonga,^ asd Marquesas 
It4ands, where space and cuol nn^ aM ^ 
-desideaataiaP hst « hbotse/ the, hahlthtiOM 
4t4 imsu spaHoas,: ami rairy i while 1h 
iNwwoZeWiad^ whttv the nHMirrf we C^hl 
-andloat^ and wliMM^k* windrand^toniyk 
'A)ei|ifeiitiy*ni]ge^wiih-4r«e8iMhlo irialHf««, 
tbcf huis 4»e •axceesNuaiy small and' ^om^ 
.hfei*9 entmred iby a ^e, Kkv the deii< tff 
isametwlld aidijialb 

In the cOhaCvaCtioa of their dwemaga, 
as la every nther ait, thei^iitiilna fak^ 
•the lead of Ihehr -whiUe^raee. Ifiit^rtii- 
natefy, alttlottfh* beiwipeir the hut of ^ 
chief aMthatj^f a peasant there i« a coA- 
^siderabfe differeaea. tbereishere, ha els^- 
trhere^ a>nsodel, fr^tn which it is tm- 
tlfcliloiMblC to depart; £Ve» in working 
.after: the saniQ model, howevei*, it is ex- 
trenlely poosibla for two^ meii'to Induce a 
diff^rhiwct ai^ Qnaken «ooCri«e^ by the 
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oifttertflbMil mike«f Ibeir sincle-bKMted 
Goats, to mark the rank, of tlie wearer in 
the scale of wealth. Tbe houses of the 
common people in Otaheite ace formed 
with bamboos, one extremity af which is 
driven deep into the earth, or of branches 
of trees .of eqnai siie. These are placed 
neaily eh»e to each other, leaving; only a 
smaU fipaoe for the passage of li^bt and 
air ; and a few small poles placed tran»* 
Tersely keep the whole together. Tbe 
rpof is formed with small rafters which 
meet above, and support the species of 
leaf which tferve them instead of thatch. 
These leaves are first tied to small rods, 
which are then laid upon the rafters, the. 
lanceolated end of the leaves remaiuinic 
loose. M. Lensoa says the process is be- 
gnn at the top-; but as, in this case, theV 
point of tlie leaf w(mld fall amkr tbe stem; 
of the next, and thus oifer an obstruction 
to the free descent of the watei*> this state- 
ment is probably a mistake ; tbe more 
especially as he observes, that roofs 
formed after the Tahirian method are 
greatly superior to those which, in civilized 
countries, are made with slate or tiles. 
Whea completed, the whole has very much 
the appearance «f the thatched roof of onr 
peasantry. 

These dwelHni^s are, as.we liave said, of 
large ^ime»«foos, an.d owing, to the man- 
ner in..wlirch they are biiilt» tire air circu- 
lates tlirough them freely « Indeed^ in. tlie 
houses of Uie popr, the rain often intnuies 
with the wind, and renders the interior 
extremely oncomlbrtahle. Those who 
have more wealth,' or greater industry, 
hang mats round the walls to keep out* tlie 
wind and rain. The elevation of these 
houses is not great ; and a narrow aper^- 
tnre, which looks as if it liad been lett in 
the wail by chance, serves for a door. As 
the Tabitians are >a sociable people, tliey 
have, already discovered, the- itecret that, 
when a. man's house is too large fol^ his 
own family, he may -tarn the circumstance 
to account by. taking in iudgers. In this 
way, probably; itxhappens that several 
families, arc^onndiuitthaliriing: tbe same 
dwelling ; and^- an wasr anciently the case 
in. France,. and perhaps in other- comi- 
tries,.the wliole tamily, .father, motlier, 
and. children, with grand*ohikiren, and 
great-grand-children, when there are any, 
sh^ep together in ,the -same apartment. 
This common bed-room, wliich was ex- 
pressively termed ehamhrt" He nmn^e in 
France, is not very caret iilly closed against 
the intrusion of strangers; forJVi Lesson 
remarks, tliat he haH oft«n seen, young 
newly -married .pairs stretched upon the 
same mat with tlieir fatiiers and mothers^ 

These .houses are smrouuded by .a 
wattled endosarei about three feet highf 



over wbs0h yon paw, wfaen eatsriAg thti^ 
liouAe« by means of short poles driven into 
the earth« This enclosinra is meant to 
keep out the pigs and other animals, and 
prevent their intrndingi along with less 
ceremonions visitors, upon the privacy of 
newly-mairied people. Around the huty. 
on the outside of the wattled enclotare, 
trees of various kinds ar« planted, as is. 
the case in Malabar, whtcli furnish the in-* 
mates at once with shelter and food. Tb« 
dwellings of the chiefs, which of course 
are larger and more spacions, thoueh con<^ 
structed exteriorly after the same fashion «, 
are divided into a greater number of 
apartments. These divisions do ; not, as. 
with us, consist of firm partitions, but of 
light trellice-work, which rises about half^ 
way the height of the bouse, the whole of 
the' upper part being left open for the 
better circulation of the air. 

Besides the houses of the chiefs and the 
people, there is a third sort of structure, 
which being appropriated to the casual 
use of any stranger who chooses to spread 
his mat and sleep there, may be termed 
caravanserais. These are of vast dimen*' 
siooit, but consist merely of a roof sup- 
ported by a number of bread-fruit treea 
arranged as pillars. The villages of the;' 
Tahitiaus, which are chiefly situated on 
the sea-shore, consist of a considerable 
number of these hots tbiply scattered x)ver 
a large extent of ground, for as yet they 
have exhibited no- deposition- to draw 
closely |4^etlrer, as men do in those coui^- 
triet where the dread of hostile tribes acts 
as an instrument of civibzatioa. 

The fnrnilnre of the Oceanians is par** 
ticularly scanty, A mat or mattrasa for a 
bed ; a net-bag for hohling various small 
articles of utility ; hollow bamboos- for 
containing water or oil ; a hollow fonrd 
for a smelling -box ; cocoa-nnts wrought 
into vases, cups, and bottles; with a 
pestle and mortar for bruising, the hread.- 
fruit, in order to convert it into pastes-* 
such are the whole of their utensila. 
Where commerce with Europeans has not 
furnished them • with tools, their honsaa 
and their- pirogues, ^are still constructed 
with axes of stone. 

Their industry, is. neither very inventive 
uor very persevering. Their nrats, the* 
roA8t important and ciiriousarticle of their 
manufacture, . are . fabricated by women. 
Their canoes, formerly constructed with 
considetable skill and elegance, when the 
only tools in use were stone hatchets, are 
DOW turned out of. hand, as a ship-car- 
penter wonid say, in a much more slovenly 
manner since their tools have been of 
iron, M. Lesson attributes this eircunv- 
stance to their neglect of naval architec- 
tnre, conieqaent upon the great fertililgr 
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of their soil. B^t since their soil is not 
no*r Miore fertile than formeily, it may, 
perhaps^ be more just to attribute it to 
their being as yet unaccustomed to our 
better tools, which are only better in 
hantls skilled in the use of them. The 
emblematical sculpture, whicli formerly 
adorned these, pirogues, having been 
closely connected with their Pa^an super- 
stitions, have necessarily disappeared 
^ince their conversion to Christianity. 

Among those islanders who have re^ 
teived from Eoropeans a knowledge of 
the use of fire-amts, the sincient instru- 
ments of war- have necessarily been ne- 
Sleeted. Their long-pointed lances; their 
eadly-slings, thdr light javelins of bam- 
boo, have aH been laid aside^'in favour of 
the more destrudtive-musket, which these 
demi-savages regard as the most sublime 
invention of civilized man. M, Lesson 
Complains, that no civilized nation has 
hitherto condescended to collect and pre- 
serve those curious memorials of the 
Ancient condition of these islanders, which, 
he fears, will soon be sought in vain, ex- 
cept iu the descriptions of authors : but 
on this point he may console himself. A 
collection, which may, perhaps, be re-^ 
garded as complete, exists in England, 
partly at the . British Museum, partly at 
the rooms of the Missionary Society, where 
the eurions student of the history of man 
may contemplate them at his leisure. 

One of their most important warlike 
instrnments is tiiat with which they combat 
emiKt, an enemy which appears to be no 
respecter of pentons, but to attack all 
men alike, whether civilized or savage — 
thia is the flute. In the use of this in- 
itrument the Oceanians show a laudable 
dixpofition to turn every part of their 
body to account ; for, instead of applying 
the mouth to the basiness, which they 
perhaps regard as being rather hardly 
tasked in having to receive and transmit 
to the lower regions all the food they think 
it convenient to swallow, they call^ upon 
the nose to perform this office, a lazy 
member, which neither eats nor drinks, 
and, unless it be employed in flute-play- 
ing, or in kiKSing, as among the New Zea- 
ianders and others, may be accused of 
being of little use to a man, notwithstand- 
ing all the hue and cry which Tristram 
bhaudy's father raised over the downfall 
of his son's. Our prejudices may proba- 
tily lead us to think slightingly of a note^ 
^uUf but M. Lesson assures us that, what- 
ever we may imagine to the contrary, the 
nose is no bad musician ; and that al- 
though amongst ns it is chiefly employed 
in that most unmusical art, vulgarly called 
snuffling, its performances are by no means 
inelegant. 

Vol. Vf . f U 



• The detaiU given by travellers and na- 
vigators respecting the uianners, customs, 
and arts of barbarous nations, being the 
result of actual observations, may iu ge- 
neral be relied upon; but when they would 
penetrate into ^t he souls of these savages^ 
and discover the exact nature of their 
religious belief, they are so extremely 
liable to misconception and error, tliat we 
must receive their testimony on such sub-^ 
jects with the utmost cantion. Fdiv arei 
competent, even when they possess ttie 
language of a foreign people, to penetrate 
rapidly into the character ofjf thenr creed ; 
but when we find men pretending to paint 
the obscure notionsof savages. With 'whont 
they could only communicate by panto* 
mime, cencerning the first cause 6f things, 
the future fate of the tliinking principle 
which for a time inhabits the human body^ 
&c, we with difficulty restrain our risi- 
bility. 

What appears to be tolerably certain is, 
that the Oceanians, like all other nations 
and tribes of men on the face of the earth, 
believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who created the world, and still 
preserves it in existence for the benefit of 
his creatures. This Spirit, which they 
endow with beneficent attributes, governs 
the world only during the day, however^ 
his empire declining with the decline of 
light; and another spirit, the genius of 
darkness, of accidents, and of death, 
comes upon tlie scene with niKlit. This 
seems to be that rude mixture of Ma- 
nichsean and Sabean ideas which obtain^ 
among all uncivilized nations in the first 
stages of their progress, and arises Spon- 
taneously out of their contemplation of 
the natural phenomena daily presented to 
their eyes* The genius of good, < ) rimazes, 
Osiris, or whatever it may be called, is no 
other than the sun deifi*'d; ami Ahriraan, 
Typhon, Siva, &c. the geuin» of darkness, 
which, by biding the creation from the 
eyes of man, appears to blot it out of 
existence. I'he worship which barbarians 
offer to other objects is nothnt( more than 
a modification of what is vulgarly called 
cant or blarney , intended to mollify and 
and propitiate the fierce and miscbievous, 
and keep the mild and beniticeot in good 
humour. 

All nations appear to entertain more 
or less vague notions of a future state. 
The iuhabitants of the Society Islands 
believe in a species of Paradii»e, whither 
the souls of good men are conveyed upon 
the wings of their beneficent divinity; 
The people of the Friendly Islands have 
imagined a dehcions abode, where the 
souls of the aristocracy enjoy eternal hap- 
piness, while those of the vulgar, like the 
golden-meao people of Tom Paine, *^ are 
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entirely/' or, in other words, 
atinibilftted. The New ZeaUiiders, who, 
in spite of their cannibalisni and destrac- 
tive propensities,' appear to have more 
poetry m their souls than any of their 
Dei|^hbours, imagine that the spirits of 
tlieir victorions fatliers hover in the blast 
over their native villages, an<l then, phing- 
ing into the glitterinj; waves of jthe sea 
near the North Cape, repair to the Elysium 
prepared for tbeni, which they denominate 
Atamira. The souls of those, on tlie con- 
trary, who ate slain in battle, and de- 
voured by their enemies, are eternally 
unhappy? and it is said to be for tliis 
reason,- from a species of revenge which 
woold do h<>nour to the heart of a Grand 
Inquisitor, that the New Zealanders are 
to diabolically anxious to feed upon their 
ibes. Hiey are de^irl.)us to have them 
toot only dead, but damned. 

Dancing is essentially tlie ainnseineat of 
savages, and civilized nations preserve a 
taste for it, merely, we preMime, from 
respect for the wisdom of their wild fore- 
fathers, who, M hen they had eaten a piece 
of raw fish, or the limb of an enemy, felt 
;their blood kindle in their veins; aud 
expressed tlieir uncouth delight by sport- 
ing ' the toe round the fire which had 
•ooked tlieir dinner. For this, reason^ an 
assembly of bipeds of t>oth sexe», iuciea^- 
Jng the rapidity of their circulation with 
delicate viands and wine, and frisking 
about in variotis ; postures, now bounding 
like faiiatical jumpers, and now gliding 
along ihe- floor like ghosts, bavie alwaiys 
appeared to us* an extremely ludicrous 
sight, and have infallibly carried back 
4>iir minds tu those d^ys when we were 
familiar with the relatives, and friends of 
Robinson Crusoe's Friday. Nevertheless 
we are by no means inimical to' these pii* 
niitive sports ; and are not a jot the less 
delighted to observe a dance, because it 
i<» coimected in our mind with cannibalism 
4ind blazing fires, than if it had originated 
at Almack's. 



REMARKABLE ANTICIPATIONS f 

.Thb following article copied from the 
** Spectator,'* No. lS5,cunt)|ius a remark- 
able illustration, of. how closely the lai^ 
gnage of observation resembles that of 
prophecy. '* About two yrars and a half 
ago, Mr. Biickingljaiii beg^n. a uaper 
called the ** Argus ;'^ which lived, we 

. believe, an entire, mouth, aud then suuk 
to rest in the arms of the ** (Hobe,*' 
where more than one candidate for i'm- 
n*oiLa!ity bad ' previously given up the 



l^bost It was the intention of Mr. Bacli- 
ingham, in bis magnificent way, to dia- 
tribute fifty thousand copies of the first 
number, both as .an advertisement and aa 
a specimen of the coming work ; but the 
Commissioners of Siamps, who have more 
eyes than even Ar^un, stepped in to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the design, Jny 
declaring that though Mr. Buckingham 
might give away five luindied thousand 
newspapers if he liked, tlte Treasury must 
haye fonrpence a piece for them. In this 
difemma, the editor had recourse to t^e 
expedient of a mock specimen number- 
anticipating tlie march of time by an un- 
^fined number of years, and describing 
many things as having actually occurred, 
wliich some bad talked of, some had 
dreamed of, and some bad wished, and 
inany things that had never been talked of, 
dreamed of, or wislied. Tlie specimen 
V Argus*' was full of anachronisms ; and in 
making up its varioiis parts, coherence and 
ponsisteucy seem to have been very little 
thought of: still many of the guesses then 
made at random have received, in the 
brief.perio(i tliat has since elapsed^'a very 
remarkable fulfilment. A copy of the 
paner was lately pointed out to us ; and it 
will amuse our readers to note a few of 
the curious coiueidences. Be it re- 
membered, the specimen " Argus** ap* 
peared about the beginning of July l&2a« 
Tlie following are amoiig the notices. . 

** ' Lord Brougham, Ihe Lord Hi^h Chan-- 
cellWf has conferred the living of Middle* 
coat on the Kev. Sidney Sipith.' 

" * The Right Honourable Fruncis Jiffrey^ 
Lord Advoeattf has already, we hear, se- 
cured bis election for the county.* [Of 
Edinburgh.} 

<* In the event of an entire change of 
Ministers, these two appointments were 
certainly to be looked for; but as cer- 
tainly, the pro«pects of an entire, change 
of Ministry were exceedingly faint in June 
1828. Some of the guesses are even more 
remarkable— 

*« Mt is proposed, we understand, soon 
after the^ rising of Pariiament, to give a 
dinner in the 'Assembly Rooms [Edin- 
burgh] ta crimaMmoralion f/ ilt€ laie ahtUiiion 
in ihU eUy of the close syslem. — Etlinburgk 
Journal* . 

" This is still fntqre, of course— Parlia- 
ment is not yet risen.(^ Shall we fiv the 5tli 
of July next, the aifniversaiy of another 
great Scotch victory, the battle of Ban- 
nock burn ? 

** * Since the eltctice franchise wastrans" 
fei red from the ancient {and therv/ote rotten) 
borough nf Ripon to Ihe Jiourishiug town of 
Leeds, the manufactures of the place have 
taken afresh spring.— L<?^</« Sfercury,* 

" • Charles X,,lhe Ex-King ^i>ajice,con- 
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Hnws to reside at Presbnrg^ in Lower 
HiiDgary/ . 

*' * France— At noofi a salute annonnced 
the arrival of ih€ President of the Republic, 
%he venerable lAtfayetley attended by General 
<Qeruril; Minister tkf Wurs M. C, Dupin, 
Minister of Ihe Interior; and M, LafiUe^-of 
Finance,* 

*' There is not very mnch wrong in this 
last extract ; perhaps, however, the roost 
extraordinary of the whole is the fol- 
lowing. 

*'* It is con6deutty hoped, that the united 
efforts of these Powers [Great Britain, 
France, and Austria] ta}HU an end to the 
live year's war, will be finally successful, 
and will end. by ike acknowledgment by the 
JEmperor Aiclmlaa of the indep^ndcnee of 
4 he Crown <f Winsaw* 
. *' We had some mind, when, we began, to 
try our skill at gnessiug in imitation Of 
M r. Buckingham ; but so many dark 
«4ottds at present cover up the face of our 
political sky — there is so fearfula moaning 
in the air — there are so terrible signs of 
commotion oo the earth — that we ^re, fain 
to. sliut our eyes to the prophetic vision 
that ilits before them ; and humbly trutt 
-to bide the tempest, when it comes, by aid 
superior to our own !*' 



OH ! STEAL NOT THOU MY FAITH 
AWAY. 



Oh ! steal noi tboa my fkitb away, 

Nm tempt to doubt the tiuvitiig m 
Let »ll tUat enrtb can yield decay. 

Bat leayc ihit heavenly fpfl liehind :•;*- 
Our life is but a meteor «eam. 

Lit up arooni^ •urronnding gloom— 
A dyiog lamp* a ftlful beam, 

Queneh'd in the cold and silent tomb. 

Yet \(t as holy men have said, 

1 here lie beyond that drearv bonma 
Some region where the (aithfnJ dead 

Eternally forget to mourn ; - 
Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain. 

The burpins^ wild, the black abyas«» 
I fthrink not from ttie path of pain. 

Which endeth in a wptld like this. 

fiut» oh ! if all that nervea n here. 

When grief asmils and sorrow stings, 
'Exist but in the shadowy sphere 

Of Fancy's weak imaginings; 
If hopes, though cherisU'd lau^ and deep. 

Be cold and Mseieia rooclieries, 
Then welcome that <;tf.rnal sleep 

Which knoweth not of dreams like these. 

Yet, hush 1 thou trpubled heart t be still j 

Renounce 4hy vain philosophy ;— 
Like morning on the misty hill, 

The light uf Ho|>e wHl break on thee. 
Go— seaich the prophet s deathless page-^ 

Go— question thou the radiant sky. 
And learn from them, mistaken sage I 

The glorious words—*' Thoa shalt not die ! 



SCRAPS OF ANTIQUITY. 

BY WILLIAM TBNMANT. 



I HAVE not heard of a more ingenioito 
argument proposed for the exercise af 
unanimity and good agreement^ than that 
made use of by^ the pinguid orator of By- 
aantinnm among his divided fellow-citi^ 
sens. The forum of Byzantiniim was raging; 
with faetion; the good-humoured orator 
asreuded the tribune, and addressed tlie 
people in the following strain:—** Fellow- 
citizens, ye belold how fat I am !*'— look- 
ing «down upon his sleek, capon^ined 
rotundity of abdomen ; ** yet fat as I am,** 
continued he, ** my v9ife is still fatter; 
fieirertheless, fat though we. both be, we 
both sleep iu one bed, and that* merely 
because we agree; were we to differ, the 
whole house could not contain us f* 



One of the most extravagant and un- 
seemly entertainments introduced after 
dinner for the amusement of guests, was 
that practised at tiie court of a certain 
king of Thrace, and recorded by an old 
Greek ^Ivriter. Tiie Greeks, it is tnie, 
had odd enough amnsements after dining ; 
such as the performances of quacks, and 
miracle-men, who swallowed and vomited 
fire, and danced on their heads upon the 
points of poinards and scimitars. But 
tlie 'Thracian amusement t>of>sesses inore 
originality and extravagance. It was called 
The Game of Hanging. They attached a 
strong cord with a' noose to the top of tliB 
cliamberrceiliiig. Into this noose one Of 
.the guests, alternately as his turn came, or 
by lot as his chance fell, thrust his head, 
supporting his feet at the same time on 
a large voluble stone, set for the purpose 
of his elevation ; he held, at the same 
time, his dr^wn sword hi his hand, ready 
for the terrible exigence. When liis head 
was adjusted into the noose, another of the 
gnestR approached anH^VIeked from under 
him the voluble stone, so that his body 
•was left to sWiag suspended oh the cord. 
If he had sufficient presence of mind, and 
steadiness of nerve, during this suspension, 
he cut the cord and Siived himself ; ff he 
cohld not do so, he was allowed tO swing 
on and agitate himself to death— the com- 
pany all the while enjoying with lauj(hter 
bis convulsions and strainings to extriciite 
himsHf. Barbarous ahd'utanatural as such 
an entsrtaintnent may be deemed -iti onr 
fnodern conceptions, it is nevertheless in 
fipcordance with the manneri of- the bi(r« 
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barlaot who practUed it ; but boyr shall 
we apologize for that poluilied people, onr 
so miich^admired Komaiis, whose young 
noblemen, after their bacchanalian dinners, 
were at times wont to introduce a pair or 
two of fdaiiiaitors, who fqaght in their pre- 
sence till one of two of the parties f^h 
gasping in Ulood at his feet* while bursts 
of applaM»e broke . from the adiuiriug 
revellers? A Roman consul was onc^, 
while at a baoqnet in Gaul« entreated 
by his mistress to permit her to enjoy the 
spectacle of a human being beheaded ; he 
ordered a .criminal to be led into the 
dining*room where they sat, and, before 
the eyea of both, as they reclined at table, 
the miserable unfortunate was beheaded I 
^nch were some of the fellow-countrymen 
of the •accomplished Cicero, ABtomniis,«nd 
#eoeca.' 



It is remarkable that the lUnng farfiak 
seems to be the predominant character* 
istic of every people .as it increases in 
opulence, and refines in luxorions enjoy* 
inenCs. I'oor people are generally not 
very f^o<l o^ fi»h.. The ancient fireeks, 
jjke onr lowest Scottish country peoule, 
itad iratlier a dislike of fish ; they ne vet te 
jtlien^ except when compelled by necessity. 
£(omer, who is very miraite in his eniifiie» 
tation of thr lierotc di^b^s, excludes ihem 
from the tablf's 'at A|<amemnon and 
vA^rhiUes. . Iii later times, the Gr«eks be- 
.came so exeessively fund of fish, that their 
fword ojtlvmum — which expresses nearly the 
meaning'' of our Scottish word Ai/eAm— > 
•denotes ^ fvfti principally, m that meat 
wluch, above all oUtt-rR, was prefi^rred for 
b^ng eaten .with bread. The seas and 
i^hores -of Greece and the islands were 
4'an«a('ked for the most delicate fish, and 
e&horbituiU prices were paid for th^m 
,by the city {epicure»k - The fishmongers 
.of Aiheqs werc^ to judge* of them frum 
.description, a most opulent and powerful 
•body ; ..UM'y wc^^ classed with the bankers 
of the.^ity, ahd wltc alike unpopular, 
aUike unmercifully iashed by the dramatic 
.j^oets <i>f Athens*^ There = was a strange 
.^lainat Coriaili, one of the wealthiest, as.it 
was the most commercial city, of Greece, 
jlbat if any stranger appearing among 
tbem seeouBxl to live too luxoriuuhly, and 
was seen too frequently at the market- 
place purchasmg:^!^/^;?^^^^^, he was 
questioned by the magistrates as to his 
.jn^ans of being able to maintain his table 
r^o expensively ) if he showed the means 
.of doing so, he was allowed to remain j if 
.^e r<ija d rot exhibit his pecuniary capa- 
,biUtief,aiid persisted to pigrcbase (Uarfiskf 
.^e waa copsigned te the city executioner. 



^ fond, were the At^nuras of isb, a«^ 
so nice about the mode of pickKng or pr^ 
aerving them, that tliey piesented with the 
right of citizeuship the two sons of one 
ChrotriphiluR, merely because their father 
bad invented a ,m*w sauce for ccooifrrt, or 
makarel; whenc^as Athenian wit, on see- 
ins the two youtliH galloping about tbp 
streets in their. new equestrian dignity^ de- 
nominated tlwm Tfie Two Ufakarels ea 
koratbackn — ^The raKC.of the Roman vOf 
luptuaries for delicate fish is well knCwn : 
not only did they- bring them from«tbe 
shores of Britain and the fartiiest islands^ 
bnt they endeavoured to colonise the seas 
in the neighbourhood of Rome witb breedf 
of new-^sh. Octavius the admiral of the 
Roman fieet, brought from seme, distai^ 
sea an immense miniber ot' tqarit or chan^ 
witli wbicdi be stocked and . peopled the 
tkcekn between Ostia and Campania, as 4 
nursery of new acart.- What succe&s be^ 
fell 'this . piscatory serf of colqnixation ia 
net recorded. 



Tliere is pretty good evidence for sup* 
posing tlmt no less a person than Osirifi^ 
tike great God pf Egypt, was thejfSrst Hiai, 
tWer df whisky on record. For the Egyp- 
tians bad, from time almost immemorial, a 
distillation or brewage from barley, railed 
by the Greeks barle}-wine, not inferior, 
tliey say, in 6avoiir; and superior in 
strength,' to wine. Allusion is made to this 
liquor in several 'passages of ancient wH^ 
ters. The poor pcoplie of Egypt drank it 
in«tead of wine; and were wotit to' intoxi- 
cate tberoselvrs with Tl, just as our poorer 
peopir do with whisky. It ^e ems also t« 
have been nor stranger to the Hebrews i 
for reference is certainly made tir it in the 
Old Testament, noder the' name of ^stronc 
drink,'* stronger than wine, and resorted 
to by determined drinkers for the sake of 
inehriatien^ Among tlie Celtn in Spain 
and France, Jt «eems . to Ira ve been commoa 
as a Unbsiitute for wine ; Volybios speaks 
of a certain Celtic king ofpart of Ihteria^ 
or Spain; wbi» effected:- givat emirt'pomp^ 
and had iit tlie middle of. bia hall golden 
and silver bowls full of this -barley-wine, 
of which hi.4 guests and courtiers sipped or 
qnafied at their pleasure— a custom wbicli, 
it is said, .ftir many a century prev|iiled 
among his Celtic descenflafits, the regnliof 
our Scottish Highlandsi ^' ^h^ antiqnily of 
thin* distillation is proved by the Egyptian 
tradition which ascribed its inventien td 
Osiris; It may net improbably be. sup- 
posed that the l^gyplians comninnicatefl 
the invention to tlte .Babylonians and He<^ 
brews, who transmilled it nocthwaids to 
the Thracians andCcltse of Spain and Gaol^ 
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whO) id their mi^mttoti ndrtlwwiestwants, 
carried it a1on« with tfaeiu into Ireland 
aed onr Scottish Higiilands. The barley- 
wine was called by the Greeks bruton — 
(Qii. brew ?) — which, in all likelihood, was 
its Egyptian or (Celtic name. Jiilian,^ the 
emperor, vvrote a Greek epigram on this 
'Celtic beverage, which proves in what 
estimation \i was held by the Greeks. We 
sabjoin an attempted translation of it for 
the benefit of the distillers : 

Whenctt art thoa, thoa fUsc Bacchas, fierce tod 

hot! 
By the trae Bacchus ! I do know tliee not : 
He 8m«lls of nectar j thy bntin-burntagr amell 
U not of floweia of heaven, but weeds of hett. 
The lack-Tine Celts, impoverish'd, brecch'd, and 

rude. 
From prickly barley-spfkes thy beverag^e brew*d ; 
Wbeaoe 1 shouid style thee— to appraise tiiee 
; right- 
Not ibe rich blood of Bacchas bounding bright. 
But tbe thin Icbor of old Ceres* veins. 
Cxprtas'd by flames frum hungry barley^rrains, 
phild^bom of Valdau's fire to bum up hunuui 
* brains. 



^THP LATE HENRY MACKENZIE, 
' ESQ.. - . 



fisNRY Mackensie, *' The Addison of the 
MoKth," was the loo of Dr. Joshua Mac* 
Jsenaie^ of. a distingnished braoch of the 
^bitiit iaQ]i}ies of the Mackensies of the 
north of Scotl^^". ' He was bom in the 
^ar 1745, or 1746. 'Alter receiving a 
liberal edocatioo, he devoted himself to 
the law ; and, in 1766. he. became an at. 
toraey in the Scottish Court of Exchequer. 
.Vltimately faiii practice in that court pro- 
ilnced hint ahont ^ight-hundred pounds a 
|rear; he became conirpiroller^general of 
taxes for Scotland, with a salary of aix^ 
faaudred a year; and, altogether, his an- 
imal Income was upwards of two thousand 
pomids. 

t When very yonug Mr. Markensie was 
the author of nuaienHis little pieces id 
verse ; and, though of a kind and gentle 
temper, the credit which lie enjoyed for 
.wit induced him oecasipnally to attempt 
4lte Satiric strain. It was, however, in 
tenderness and simplicity — in the plaintive 
tone ef the elegy — ^in that charming fresh- 
ness of imagery which belongs to the 
pastoral, that he was seen to- most advan- 
tage. He next aspired to the novel-^ the 
.aeatimental and patlietic novel; and, in 
1768 or i769, in his honrs of relaxation 
•from professional empldyment, he wrote, 
.irl^t hat generally been considered hU 



master piece, " The Man of FeeKng." At 
first, the booksellers declined its publica- 
tion, even as a grat4iitoiis otleni»g; but 
difficuliicft were at Length snrmouiited— 
the book appeared auonymonsly - and the 
warmest enthn«iasm waji excited in its 
favonn The ladies of Edinburgh, like 
those of Parif, on the appearance of '* La 
Nbnyelle H^loise/* aU fancied themselves 
with the author, but the writer was un- 
known ; and a Mr« Eccles, a young Irish 
clergyman, was desirous of appropriating 
his fame to himself. He accordingly was 
at. the pains of tran»cribuig the etitire 
work, and of marking! the manuKcript with 
erasures and interlifiVations, to §,\re it the 
air of that copy in which tbe author had 
.wrought the last polish on his piece before 
sending it to the press. Ojf course, this 
gross attempt at deception 'Was not long 
auccessful. ««The Man of Feeling" was 
publtslied in 1771 ; and the iclui with 
which its real author was received, when 
known, induced him, in the same, or fol- 
lowhig year, to adventure tbe pafoltcatidn 
t)f a poem entitled *' The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.V 

■ Mr. Mackenxie*s next production was 
<«The Man of the World;" a sort of 
second part of '*The Man of Feeling :'* but, 
like most second parts, continuatioua, 
sequels, &C. it was, though clever ami in- 
teresting, inferior to its predecessors. I>r. 
'ohnson, despising and abhoiring the 
fashionable whine of seuMbility^ treated 
the work with far more asperity than it 
Reserved. 

*' Julia de Ronbign^/* a novel, in tli^ 
epistolary form, was the last work of tjiis 
class from the pen of Mr. Mackenzie. It 
is extremely elegant, tender; and affecting ; 
but its pathos has a cast of sicklines», and 
the mournful nature of the catastrophe 
produce's a sensation more painful than 
pleasing on the mind of the reader. 

Mr. Mackentie was a writer of plays, 
but he was less successful as a dramatic 
writer than a novelist. , .. 

Turning back to the year 1767, we (inol 
that Mr. Mackenzie, .f lien married Miss 
Pennel Grant, sister of Sir James Grant, 
of Grant, by whom he had a family of 
eleven children. 

About ten or twelve years aAerward^, 
he and a few of his friends, mostly lawyers, 
who used to meet occasionally for convi- 
vial conversation, at a tavern kept by M. 
. Bavll, a Frenchman, projected the publ»« 
cation of a. series of papers on morals, 
mantiers,' taste and literature^ similar to 
those of the Spectator. This society was 
originally designated ** Tbe Tabernacle/' 
but iiflerwards '* The Mirror Chib.** 
Their scheme was speedily carried H}lo 
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efffct J and the papers, nnder tlie title of 
*• The Mirror,'Vof which Mr. Mackenaie 
was the editor, were pnbllKhed in weekly 
nnmbers, at the price of threepence pff 
folio-sbeet. The sale never reached 
beyond three or tour hnndred in single 
papers ; bnt the succession of the nam hers 
was no sooner closed, than tlie whote^ with 
the names of the respective authors, were 
republished in three duodecimo volumes. 
The writers sold the cop>->right; out of 
the produce of which they presented a 
donation of £100 to tlie Orphan Hospital, 
and purchased a hogshead of Claret for 
the use of the Club. 

To "The Mirror" succeeded "The 
Lawyer," a periodical of a similar cha« 
racter, and equally successful. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was the chief and most valuable 
contributor to each of these works. 

In' political literature, Mr. Mackenzie 
was the author of a " Review of the Pror 
ceediugs of the Parliament, which met 
lirst in the year 17B4/' and of a series of 
" Letters under the signature of Brutus.'* 
In all those exertions .which ^ dnring the 
war of the French revolution were toond 
necessary to support the government and 
preserve tlie peace of the country* no per- 
son was more honourably or more usefully 
zealous. 

• Mr. Mackenzie was remarkably fond 
of the rural diversions oi fowling, hunting, 
and Hshing. In private tife, his conversa- 
tion was ever the charm and the pride of 
society,— He died at Edinburgh, his con- 
stant residence^ on the 14th of January^ 
1831. 



HERRING FISHERV.t 



The cessation of the bounty for the encou- 
ragement of fbeherfingfishery having takc'n 
place in April, 1830, it may not be use- 
less to direct the public attention to the 
state of this branch of national industry. 
It appears from this report, that thefe 
were cured in the year ended April, 1830 
— three htmdred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty- seven bairels 
of white herrinps^beinfi: a decrease, as 
compared with the number cured in the 
foruier year, of tweoty-siz thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two half barrels. 

t From the Monthly Revtew— No. 11^ of— Re- 
port of the Coiuraissionera for the Herrinr Fishery, 
'&c., for the year ended April, 1830. nriuted by 
lordef of Parliameut. 



The quantity of cod and ling cured in thtf 
last year has'inc^reased^it aimounting^ to 
one hundred and four thousand nine hun« 
dred and fourteen hundred weights, cured 
dried — and five thousand six hnndred and 
fifty 'two and a qnarter hundred weights; 
and eight thousand eight hnndred aud 
thirty-six barrels and a half cured in 
pick e. 

From the boat account it appears that 
eleven thousand one hundred and ninety^ 
nine boats were employed in the shore- 
curing department of the fishery; manned 
by furty-eight thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine fishermen, and|the total number 
of persons employed therein was eighty^ 
thousand and three hnndred. 

The most interesting part of the report 
is the series of observations, which the 
Commissioners think it proper to make on 
the effect which the " bounty has produced 
in raising the character of the British 
fishery,. and in adding to its nnportance aii 
a branch of national wealth.'* Tlrey state, 
that when the establishment was insti- 
tuted, (the office for the herring fishery in 
Eduibnrgli, bnt the date is not stated), it 
was impossible almost to find a barrel of 
the legal sise pf thirty-two gallons. No 
attention whatever appeared to be paid to 
the strength of ilie«tave, to the number of 
the hoops, or to th? structure of the biirret 
at all, and hence they were unable to re- 
tain the pickle for Mny time. U ww the 
practice also, at the period alluded to, to 
attempt to cure the herrings in a lomp, 
without gntting them, or removhog the 
viscera in any manner, and in short;' that 
the methods of catching and ouruig liah, 
thus in use, were in a very ban-barous anil 
backward state. The present state of tht 
^siiery is the reverse of all this. Th^ 
barrels are of full siae, substantially made, 
and adequately hooped, the seams betweea 
the staves, are stopped by 6ags, the-gotu 
ting is carried on on the most approved 
principles — ^nd the whole process^ from 
the embarkation of the fishenuan to the 
delivery of the cured fish, is now coiij- 
ducted in a manner that' leaves nothing 
whatever for the most fastidious consoai^t 
to complain of^ 

" All these improvements, together with 
similar improvements in the core of cod, 
ling, or hake,*' the commissioners are in- 
duced to *' ascribe to the effect of tlie 
bounty, acting as a stimulus to tbecurcr 
and other persons engaged iu the fishery ; 
■aud thus inducing them to abandon their 
long established slovenly practices, and to 
4idopt a. more improved sysiem; from a 
conviction, that unless they did so, the 
bounty could not be obtained ; and it is 
gratifying to observe^- that the utility pf 
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these innovations, although at first in many 
rases denied, is now universally acknow- 
led::ed. It may aUo be mentioned as a 
•furl Irer benefit arising from the bounties 
hifberto granted, that by the extensioii of 
the fishery consequent thereon, increased 
means of employment, and an ample sup- 
ply of wholesome food nave been furnished 
to the labouring classes : that fishing vill- 
ages have been erected, harbours built, 
^nd extensive curing premises raised in 
the niost complete style i and that agri- 
culture has been benefited, and waste land 
reclaimed, by the use of the ofl^als of tUe 
fish as manurA, A'rismg fi-biif the practice 
of gntting having become general, in con- 
sequence of the bounty being confined to 
gatred fish alone.'* 

These remarks, we trust, will receive 
the consideration to which they are en- 
titled, for it certainly ought not to be a 
slight cause that should compel the legis- 
lature to yvithdraw its encouragement from 
a branch of industry, when such beneficial 
consequences have fiownfrom its judicious 
application. 



REftfARKABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE UTILITY OF PHYSI- 
CAL KNOWLEDGE.f 

A KNowiBooR of the laws of nature, is of 
the utmost iitility in the every day con* 
cernsof life, for as on the one hand they 
lire invincible opponents to human excr- 
timis, so on the other, they. are irresistible 
aii3(iliaries« It will not lie amiss if we 
regard them iu each of those chararters, 
«nd consider the great importance of a 
knowledge .of them to mankind ; — 
' I. In showing us how to avoid attempt- 
ing impossibilities. 

II. In securing us from important mis- 
takes in attempting what is, in itself, pos- 
sible, by means either inadequate, or ac- 
tually opposed, to the end. in view. 

III. In enabling IIS to accomplish onr 
ends in the easiest, shortest, most econo- 
mical, and most efiiectual manner. 

IV. In inducing us to attempt, and en- 

t' bling' us to accomplish, objects which, 
nt for such knowledge, we should never 
have thought of iindertaking. 

We bow proceed to iltustrate by ex- 
amples the effects of pliysical knowledge 
nnder each of those heads. 

Ejr. I. It is not many years since an 
attempt was made to establish a colliery 

* t From Dr. L«rdn«r*« Cabinet Cyclopaedia.— 
Tol. XIV.— Uencbei's Natural Pbilotopby. 



at Bexhill, io Sussex. TIm appeannee of 
thin seams and sheets of foMil-wood and 
wood-coal, with -some other indications 
similar to what occur in the neighbour- 
hood of the great coal-bed* in the north of 
England, having led to the sinking of a 
shaft, apd the erection of machinery on a 
scale of vast expense, not less than eighty 
thousand ponnds are said to have been 
laid out on this project, which, it is almost 
needless to add, proved completely abor- 
tive, as every geolos^isl would have at 
once declared it must, the whole assem- 
blage of geological facts being adverse to 
the existence of a regular coal-bed in the 
Hastin:;s' sand ; while this, on which 
3exhill is situated, is separated from the 
coal strata, by a series of interposed beds 
of such enormous thickness as to render 
all idea of. penetrating through them ab- 
surd. The history of mining operations 
is full of similar cases where a very mo- 
derate ac(|uaintance with the usual order 
of nature, to say nothing of theoretical 
views would have saved many a sanguine 
adventurer from utter ruin. 

Sx. %. The smelting of iron requires the 
application of the most violent heat that 
can be raised, and is commonly performed 
in tall furnaces, urged by great iron bel- 
lows driven by steam-engines. Instead of 
employing this power to force air into 
the furnace through the intervention of 
bellows, it was, on one occasion^ attempted 
to employ the steam itsetf in, apparently, 
a much less circuitious maimer ; viz., by 
directing the current of steam in a violent 
blast, from the holier at once into the fire. 
From one of the known ingredients of 
steam being a highly inflammable body, 
and the other that es>>ential part of the air 
which supports combustion, it was im- 
agined that this would have the effect of 
increasing the fire to tenfold fory,whereas, 
it simply blew it out ; a result which a 
slight consideration of the laws of che- 
mical combination, and the state iu which 
the ingredient elements e^iist in steam, 
would have enabled apy o^e to predict 
without a trial. . ■', , 

Ex. 3. After the invention of the diving, 
bell, and its success in subaqueous pro- 
cesse4> it was considered highly desirable 
to devise some means of remaining for any 
length of time under water, and . rising 
at pleasure with(Mit assistance, so as either 
to examine, at leisure, the bottom, or per- 
form, at ease, any work that may be re- 
quired. ^>ome years ago, an ingenious 
individual proposed a prnject by which 
this end was to be accomplished. It con- 
sisted in sinking the hull of a thip made 
quite Water-tight, with the decks and sides 
strongly supported by shores, and tlib only 
entry secoied by a stout trap-door, in such 
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« iiiuin«f, fkat 'by dis^tfjtagiBg^, from 
within, tb? weights eiii|t1oyed'toflink'it/it 
iiitgbt rise df itself to the stirlace. To 
render the trial mbrd siltbfaetory, and tlie 
result more- striking^, the projector himself 
made the first essay. It was agreed that 
be sliould sink in t twenty fathoms- water, 
and rise a^ain without assistance, at the 
expfratton of tM^nfy-Teitr honrs: Accord- 
]n:;ly, making all secure, fastening down 
his trap door,' atid ^ovided with all ne- 
ce^4liri<^; as well as with the means of 
inakin!|r signals to -indicate bis situation, 
fttis nnhappy victim of his own im^ehuity 
entered and w^s snnk. No signal was 
l^iven, find the time appointed elapsed. 
An immense eonconrse of people' had as- 
sembled to' witness his rising, bttt in vain ; 
fbr the ▼esscl was never seen more. The 
pressure of the water at so e^reat a depth 
had, no docrbt, been ctimpietHy under« 
estimated, ^nd the sides of the* vessel 
being at once crnshed In, the unfortunate 
projector perished before lie could even 
make the si^jnal concerted to indicate his 
«di«tress. 

' Ex. 4. In the f^ranite quarries near 
Seringapat'am, the most enormous bloieks 
are separated from the solid rock by thd 
foHovHiie: tieat' and simple process. The 
workman^ hsrying tinmid'aporfftin iof'the 
fock 'irttfieftniiy^extenslv^^ ahVi fdtnated 
neal* the ed^e'of tlie'part alreadty quarried, 
lays Iwire' ^Jhe iippcr'stirftlc^, atid' hiarks 
into a line in- the diredtron of the intended 
Sepafatioh, alunst wlrich a groove- is cut 
with a chisel, about a couple of indies in 
depth. A b^ve' this {groove a tiArrt»w lin<* 
of fire' is then kindled,- ancF maintnined till 
the ro6k' below is^ tboronghly- heated, im- 
knediately on which' u line 'of men and 
.wom^n,eaeh|>royided'v»ifb a pot full of 
cdld wateir, sudUchly sweep off* the airhes, 
potird the water into this heated ^oove> 
when the rock at 6nce splits itith a clean 
fractorfe. Square blocks of «ix feet i)i the 
lide, and npwalrcEi of eighty feet in length, 
are sdmfctimes detached 'by this method, 
br by iinother eqitkliy simple and effica:- 
cious, bat not e^ily explained Withont 
entering intd particalari of mineral(^ica| 
^efiir. 

' Ex. 5. Hardly less simple link! 'eiBea- 
'ciouii'is the process lised lii some parts of 
Franfce, wherenliH-stoneif are nfadc^. When 
a mass of stone sofliciently Urge is found. 
It i^ cut into a cylinder -severaKfeet high, 
Bird, tiie question tliHi'arises- how to subdi- 
vide this into horizontal pieces so as to 
liiak^ as niany lUill^stoiies. For this pur- 
pose \iprt2ontat -indentiitions or jsrOoves 
are chiselled out quite round the cylinder', 
at distances corresponding to the thick- 
ness intended to be given to the mill- 
stones, into which wedgel of dried wood 



lire driven. These are then wetted, 0/ 
exposed to the night-dew, and next morf),-. 
ing the diflferent pieces are. fouqd sepa- 
rated from each other by the expansion- of 
the wood, consequent on its absorption of 
moisture ; an irresiAtible natural « power 
thus accomplishing, almost without any 
trouble, and at no expense, an operation 
which, from the peculiar hardness and 
texture of the stone, wOald otherwise be 
hUpracticable bat by the niost powerfiit 
machinery, or the most persevering labour. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR 
HUMPHRY DAVy,t 



The scientific renown of Davy baying 
attracted the attention of his late 
Majesty, then Prince Regent, he re- 
ceived from his Royal Highness the 
honour of knighthood, at a levee held at 
Carlton-hpose, on Wednesday the dth of 
April, 1812; and it may be remarked, that 
he was the tirst person on whom that 
honour had been conferred 5y the Regent. 
On the day following this occurrence. Sir 
Humphry, delivered, his farewell ieblui^ 
before the members of the. Royal Institu- 
tion; for he was on the eve, of assuming 
a new station ifn society, wtiich' ih'dia(fed 
him to retire from those public situations, 
.which be had long held .with.&o ouicb 
i6d vantage to the world, and with so mucU 
honour to himself. How far such a jmear 
sure was calculated to increase his happi- 
ness I shall not in(]^uire ; but I am bound 
to observe, that it was not connected 
with any desire to abandon the pursuit of 
science, nor even to 'relax in his accus- 
tomed exertions to promote Us Interests. 
It was evident, hpwev<er, to his frienjfls, 
that other views of 'ambition than thoso 
prevepted by achievements in sciepce, had 
opened upon his mind. The ,^eaHk|JiQ 
was about to command mijgl^t 'extend tb^ 
sphere of his usefulness, and exalt him ii| 
Jtlie scale of society. His feeliug^ became 
more aristoc'rs^tic ; he discoyered phaiio^ 
in rank which had before escapeid him, 
and he no longer viewed patrician distinc- 
'tiou with philosophic indifierence. . On the 
11th of April, 1812, Sir Humphry married 
Mrs. Apreece, the widow of Shuckburgh 
■ Ashby Apreece, .Esq.. eldest sou of Sir 
Thomas , Apreece. This lady was the 
daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr of 
Kelso, ^q.,and possessed a very consider- 
able fortune. 

t Prom th« Life of Sir Humphry DaTy, Bart , 
XX.D. By J. A. Pvis, M.I>. London, 18J1. 
Colbum.- . ' - • 
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Siich was his great celebrity at this 
f»eriod of liis career, that persons of tlie 
highest rank cootended for the hononr 
of his company at dinner, and he did not 
portsess snmcient renuliition to rcnitt the 
gratiHcation thus afforded, aithou^^li it gen- 
erally happened that hin pHrsiiity in the la- 
boratory were not vnttpended niitil the ap. 
pointed dinner hour had passed. On his 
ri'tnrn in the evenine, he resiim**d his che- 
mical labours, and often continued them 
lill 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning : and yet 
the servants of the establishment not onfre* 
qnently found that he had risen before 
them. The greatest of all his want<i was 
time, and the expedients by which he ect^ 
Bomised it, often place'd liim in very ridic«- 
nlous positions, and gave rise to habits mf 
the most <%eccntrie description : driven to 
an extremity, h) would in his haste put on 
fresh linen, without removing that whieh 
was andemeath ; and, singular as the fact 
may appear, he has been known, after the 
fasliion of the grave diirger in Hamlet, to 
wear no le^is than five shirts, and as many 
4»air of slockings, at the same time. Excla*> 
•matious of surprise very frequently e}>cap- 
ed from his friends at the rapid manner in 
iwhii'h he increased and declined in kIzc. 

Hitherto liit passion for angling has only 
been noticed m conaexioii with his conver- 
«Ntiou -and tetters ; I shall now pr«*8ent to 
4lie reader a sketch of the philosopher in 
liis fishinj^ costume. His whole suit con- 
sisted of green <;|oth ; the coat having sun- 
dry pockets for holding the necessary 
tackle ; his boots were made of caoutchouc, 
and, for (he convenience of wading through 
4he water., reached above Ms knees. His 
hat, originally intended for a eual*lie»ver, 
had been purchased from the maniifacturor 
•in its ri^w Ktate, and dyed green b^ some 
pigment of his own composition^ It was 
'moreover, stndded wttli every variety of 
artificial fly which he could require for his 
4ii version. Tbns equipped, he thought from 
the colon r of his dress, that he was more 
-likely to elude the ob'tervation of the fish. 
He looked not like an inhabitant o' the 
«arth, and yet was on 't nor can I find an^y 
•object in the regions of invention with whidi 
I conid justly compare him, except per- 
4iaps with one of those grotesque personages 
who, in the farce of the Critic, attend 
Father Thames on the stage, as his two 
banks. I shall take thisopportnn'ty of sta- 
•tio^, that bis shooting attire was equally 
whimsical ; if, as an anglf^r, he adopted a 
dreits for conrealinK his person, as a sports- 
man in woods and plantations, it was Ins 
.object to devise means for exposing it; for 
he always entertained a singnlar dread 
lest he might be accidentally shot upon 
these occasions. When upon a visit to 
Mr. Di!lwyn of Swansea, he accompanied 
his friend on a ^booting excursion, in a 



faroad brtmoied hat, the whole of ivhieh 
with the exception of the brim, was cover- 
ed with scarlet eloth. Notwithstaiittliig, 
however, the retloements which he showed 
in his dress, and the scmpulons attentioa 
with which he observed all the minute de- 
tails «f the art) if the trnth must be told, be 
was not more soecestful than bis brother 
anglers. 

. After the Emperor of the French had 
•temly refused. his passport to aeveral of 
the most illnstrions noblemen of England 
it was scarcely to be' expected that l^ir H. 
Davy wonid have been allowed to travel 
through France, in order to visit the ex- 
tinct volcanees in Anvergue, and afller/- 
wards to examine timt which was in a state 
of activity at Naples. No sooner, however 
had the discovery. of the decomposition of 
the alkalies and earths, and its probeble 
bearings upon the phikMophy of volcanic 
action, been represented by the Imperial 
iustirute to Napoleon, than, witli a liberal- 
ity worthy of the liberator of JOolomieu, 
and consistent with his well-kaown patron- 
axe of science, he immediately and nncon- 
ditionally extended the required indul- 
genee. Davy shortly af>er his arrival, 
<()ctober, idl3) called upan his old friend 
and associate, Mr. Underwood, who, al- 
though one of tlie defeaas, had, during the 
whole war, enj'iyed tlie indnlgence of re- 
aiding in the capital. The expected arri- 
val of Davy had been a subject of convers* 
^ion with the French somas for more Ulan 
a month. Amongst those who were kHidest 
in his priiNCs, was M. Ampere, who had 
for several years frequently expressed his 
opinion thai Divy was the greatest chem- 
ist that had ever app«*ared. Whether diii 
flattering cirnmistanee had been commu- 
nicated to the English philosopher I have 
no means of ascertaining; but Af r. Under- 
wood informs me that the very first wish 
that Davy expressed waste be introduced 
to this gentleman, wliom he considered as 
tlie only chemist in Pans who had duly 
appreciated the valne of his discof eries ; 
an opinion which he afterwards took no 
paint to conceal, ana which occasioned a- 
mongst tlie Means aiHch sorpriae, and some 
-dissatisfaction. 

Nothing ever exceeded the liberality and 
unaffected kindness with whicli the sewiis 
of France had received and caressed the 
English philosopher. Their conduct was 
the triumph of science over national ani- 
mosity ; a homage to gtntos, alike liononr. 
able to those who bestowed and those who 
received it ; and it would be an act of in- 
gratitude, a vioUition of historical justice, 
on the part of the English biographer, did 
he omit to express the pride and admira 
tion with whioh every philosopher in his 
country continues to regard it. It vo«dd 
have been fortunate for tbecat^e (^science 
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and fortunate for the liUturian, rmild lie' 
liave tewrtiiiated the Subject nittttlu'se rt- 
iiiarl^s; but the biographer has an act of 
Justice to \>erforni, which he must not snffer 
his friendhiiip to evade, nor bis partiaiilirs 
to compromise. It vionid be an. act of lite- 
rary dishonesty to assert that Sir H. Davy, 
rctiirned the kindness of the aavantt of 
France in a manner ^hich the friends of 
Bfience conld have expected and desired. 
There wasa6ippaney in bis manner, a 
fHipeiTGilioiMness and hanteur in his deport- 
ment, which snrpiised as much as tliey of- 
fended. Whatever, opinions he niiglit have 
formed asri^o the talents of. the leading 
chemists, it was a weakness to betray, and 
arrogance to avow tliem. 

When at Paris, Davy was conducted by 
Mr. Underwood to the Louvre. The En- 
glish plulosopher walked with a rapid step 
along the gallery, and, to the great aston- 
isbment and mortification of his friend, did 
not direct bis attention to a single painting ; 
the only exclamation of surprise that es- 
caped him was-*-'* What an extraordinary 
Collection of fine frames !" On arriving op> 
posite to Raphael's picture of the Transti- 
■ginntiion, Mr. Underwood could no longer 
suppress his surprise, and in a tone of en- 
thusiasm be directed the philosopher to 
I bat most sublime pi-oduction of art, and the 
cbef-d'ouvre of the collection. Davy's re- 
-ply was as laconic as it was chilling — " In- 
deed! lam glad I have seen it j"— and 
theti hurried forward, as if he were desir- 
ous of escaping from any critical remarks 
upon its excelkncies. They after waids 
de3cended to a view of the statues in the 
lower apartments : h^re Davy displayed 
•tHe same frigid indifference t<»ward8 the 
higher works of art. A spectator of tite 
scene might w ell have imagined titat some 
mighty spell was in operation, by which the 
order of nature liad been reversed ; — while 
the marble glowed with more than human 
passion^ the living mau was colder than 
atone ! Thei apathy, the total want of feel- 
hig, he betiqiyed on having his attention 
directed to the Apollo Belvidere, the La- 
ecdon, and the Venus de Mediois, was as 
inexplicable ag it was provoking ; but an 
exclamation of the most vivid surprise es- 
caped him at the siglit ot an Antonius, 
treated in the Egyptian style, and sculptn- 
red in alitbatter, — ** Gracious powers,'* 
aaid he, <* what a beautiful stalactyte ! *' 

sir Humphry was not exeui|it from su- 
perstition. Mr. Underwood informs me, 
that on the I7th Nov., he met Humboldt 
at dinner at Davy's hotel ; and adds : *< I 
do not know whether you art* aware that 
Dav;|p had a superstitious dislike at seeing 
« knife and fork placed crosswbe on a 
plate at dinner, or upon any other occasion; 
bnt I can assure yon such was the fact ; ami 



wlien it occurred in the company of his* 
intimate friends, he always requested that 
they might be displaced : whimver this 
could not be done, he was evidently very, 
uucomfortable. 

When Davy returned from Mount Vesn- 
vius and Pompoii, he scrtt a letter to Volta, 
ut Pavia, to announce his intention of pay- 
ing him a visit ; and on the appointed day 
and hour, Volta in full dress, anxiously 
awaited his arrival. On the entrance of the 
great English philosopher into the apart* 
mcnt not only in deshabiie, hut in a dress 
of which an Ent^lish aiiisan would have 
been ashamed, Volta atarted back in aston- 
isliment, and such was the effect of his 
surprise, that he was for some time unable 
to address him. 

• At Rome he had an attack of paralysis 
(be had a 8im:lar seizui'C before), whereon 
his viife and hruther (Dr. Davy of Dublin), 
liasteued to his aid: — During his slow and 
partial recovery from this seisore, he learn- 
ed the circumstance of his name having 
been introduced into parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, in the following maoncr : On the 
96th March 1829, on presenting a petition 
iu favour of the Catholic claims from a very 
great and most respectable meeting at 
Edinburgh, Sir J. Mackintosh, after hav- 
ing mentioned the name of Sir Walter 
Scott as being, at tlie bead of the petition- 
ers, continued thus : ** Although not per- 
tinent to this petition, yet connected with 
the cause, 1 indulge in the melancholy 
plea-sure of adding to the first name in 
British literature the first name in Biitish 
science— that of Sir Humphry Davy. 
Though on a sick bed at Rome, he was nut 
so absorbed by his sufferings as no^to feel 
and express the glow of joy that shot across 
his heart at the glad tidings of the intra, 
duction of a bill which he hailed as alike 
honourable to his religion and hisccunir}.*' 
1 am assured that the last mark of satisfac- 
tion which he evinced from any intelligence 
communicated to him, was, on reading the 
above passage. He showed a pliasute un- 
usual in his state of languor at the justice 
thus done, in the face vt his country, to bis 
consistency, to his zeal tor religion and lib- 
erty, and to the generous sentiments which 
cheered his debiUty. The maiks of bis 
pleasure were observed by those v. ho were 
brought most near to him by the perform- 
ance of every kind ofiice. 

With that restlrssness v hich characterises 
the disease under whirh Sir H. Davy suf- 
fered, he became extiemely desirous of 
quitting Rome, and of establishing himself 
at Geneva. His friends were naturally 
anxious to gratify every wish ; and l*ady 
Davy therefore pri ceded him on the joitr> 
ney, in oider that she migh| pre|>are for 
bis comfortable reception at that place. 
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Apartments were accordingly in readiness 
fur him at L' Hotel de la Couronoe, in the 
Hne dii Rhone ; and at S o'clock on May 
ira, 1839, having slept the preceding even* 
iiig at Chambery, he arrived at Geneva, 
accompanied by his brother, Mr. Tobin, 
and his servant. At 4 o'clock he dinedj 
ate heartily^ was unusually clieerfnl, and 
joked with the waiter about the cookery of 
the fisii, which he appeared particularly to 
admire ; and he desired that, as loni; as he 
remained at the hotel, he might be daily 
supplied with every possible variety that 
the lake afforded'. He drank tea at 11, and 
having directed that the feather bed' should 
be removed) retired to rest at 13. His ser* 
▼ant, who slept in a bed parallel to his own 
fn the same alcove, was, however, very 
tliortly called to attend him, and he desired 
diat his brother might be summoned. I am 
informed that, on Dr. Davy's entering the 
room, he said *' I am dying," or words te 
that effect ; «' and when it is all over, 1 de^ 
sire that no disturbance of any kind may be 
made in the house ; lock the door, and let 
every one retire quietly to his apartment." 
He expired at a quarter before 3 o'clock, 
without a struggle. ' 



THEORY OF MACHINERY. 



Tp Noah and his family, when they came 
out of the ark, had held a council upon 
the best way of prdviding themselves with 
the comforts of dry laud, it would have 
been a strange line of argument for one of 
the household to have pointed to the block 
in trade i^hich had escaped the deluge, and 
have said, '^ This is a plough ; and by 
harnessing the clean beasts to it, you would 
do six times as much work as with a spade, 
tlierelbre break the plough, and take the 
spade. Your wife too has a spindle, with 
which she can spin so many threads an 
hour ; but I could show her a way, that 
would not spin half as much. Let us l>e 
machine-breakers ; and then we shall all 
be comfortable.*' 

This would be such gross absurdity, that 
it would be hardly practicable to set 
about stating wherein the absurdity, con- 
sists. It is like a man's cutting off his 
legs, in order that' he may have the plea* 
sure of hopping upon crutches. Noah's 
brief answer would be, that he worked to 
haee / and that the more he had, the bet- 
ter. The wildest enemy of machinery 
would never dream of executing such a 
principle in bis own immediate concerns; 
or of taking the worse instrument when he 
might take the better, for the simple plea- 
sure of having more to do. .The case, there- 



fore, does not present a parallel to the ex- 
isting question on the subject of machineryi 
Take, then, anotlier state of mankind, 
as for instance Abraham's ; who had men 
servants and women-servants, and a stew- 
ard to look after them. Now if the stew-* 
ard hail proposed, that the men should b« 
set to dig instead of plough, and the wo*> 
men weave cloth with their fingers instead 
of using the best piece of loom-machinery 
the country was acquainted with, and that 
the reason for all this was, that without it 
there would be no possibility ot keeping 
them in employment ; —the answer m 
Abraham would be nmch the same as 
Noah's, but with the addition, that if their 
work could be saved in one way, he would 
be answerable for finding them work in 
some other ; that if the women could make 
two pieces of cloth instead of one, his wifb 
shotild wear two at once, or else wear one 
that by its beauty should take as roudi 
timr making as two. But if the steward was 
an obstinate person, and had an anti-ma« 
chinery maggot in his head, lie might 
reply, that if each servant could do twice 
as much as before, it was evident only half 
the number woold be wanted, and tliefe- 
fore half must be either sold to tlie Midian- 
ites, or left to perish in the desert, which 
would be very hard upon the individoalB. 
To which his master would reply, that if 
the gift of doing double work should fall 
on all of them at once as from the clouds, 
tbere might be some possibility of a part 
of them being an incumbrance ; but if 
there was any thing gradual in the opera* 
tion, he, the master, would be answerable 
for work springing up for litem as fast as 
they could find the means of doing it, and 
that not a hoof should be left behind in 
consequence of improvements in tlie me- 
thod. And if the master, as there appears 
no reason to doubt, was fond of seeing eve- 
ry body satisfied about him, he would take 
an opportunityof representing to his people 
and followers, that it would be hard if the 
improvements did not in some degree tarn 
to the advantage of every one of them ; — 
that if there was more com by ploughing 
than by digsfing, there must needs be bet- 
ter feeding for themselves, their wives, and 
their little ones; and that if cloth was ea- 
sier made and more abundant, ft was scarce- 
ly possible that the result should ootiie that 
the children would come by three shirts a- 
year instead of two. There would be no 
doubt that a principal portion of the advan- 
tage would fall to the share of the rich mas- 
ter and his immediate relatives; but it 
would also be certain, that the servants 
down to the lowest would be better and 
not worse for the alteration, and that they' 
would be unreasonable if they raised a 
hue-and- cry agaiast the change. 
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THEORY OF MACHINERY. 



This llieD, if any body has thonglit 
worth while to follow it, appears to let 
jnto the whole secret of the good and 
evil of nachinery. It is a good to 
every body, working classes inclnded, if 
only it does not come so rapidly as to 
tlirow great masses of people, ont of em- 
ployment, faster than the conseqnent de- 
mand for bands in other branches can take 
them np. If the community in general by 
dint of machinery get a piece of clotlif or 
six shillings inntead of ten, they will to a 
certainty expend it in something else that 
they wonld not have expended it in before ; 
'— nnless it can be proved that they will 
throw it into the sea. If therefore there Is 
B diminntion of employment for cloth-ma- 
kers to the amount of fonr shillings (which 
IS ondeniably the case), there is at the same 
time an increase of expenditure on some 
otlier arts and crafts to the same amonnt. 
But if other arts and crafts are affected in 
<a like manner by machinery, each of these 
throws an Increase of expenditure on some 
others, among which the craft of cloth-ma- 
king will nndonbtedly have a share. And 
if wages fall when employment is diminish- 
ed, they rise vi hen it is increased. So that 
-provided the introduction of machinery be 
gradual and general, there is an evident 
tendency towards a balance ; and thongh 
nobody can say that the balance shall be so 
complete as to leave ev«ry thing exactly as 
.before, it is plain that the final alteration is 
the diflerence of the particular alterations, 
and not tlie nm. Bat all Uiii time, there 
is a clear gain to the consumers at every 
step, of the wliole amount of what is saved 
in each insiaoce by machinery,— or what 
in the case of tlie cloth was represented by 
fonr shillings. 80 that while the effects up- 
on the diflSrent operatives, in respect of 
their quantity of employment, go on bai- 

- ancing and counteracting each other, and 
«rC in the end next to none at all, — the gains 
of the coninroers ( of whom the operatives 
make part ) go on increasing and accumu. 
lating by every paYticiiIar addition. Or to 

' turn the sn^ect tj&e other side un, if machi- 
nery of all kinds in all places couul be aniii- 
bilated by an act of I'atliament or a thun- 
derbolt, the quantity of employment for 
operatives would on tlie whole lie jni^t what 
it is now ; but the Ofieratives would take 
tlieir share, with every body elite, of the 

- consequences of cloth being made with 
' lingers instead of with a loom. That is, 

tlipy would wear just so much clolh, and ot 
fuch quality, at could be made with fingers 
by the exertion of the same time and labour 
which make wliat they now wear from the 
loom ; and the same in other things. And 
note further, that this includes only the 
jiome trade. Butif ever foreign commerce 
should ceale io be pnohij^ited by Ad of 



PftrUament, then there most be taken tn(6 
the account the good things tliat might be 
obtained from foreigners in exchange for 
products of machinery 1^ and the share which 
the operatives would have in tliese good 
things by dint of the increased employment 
which would be created by the demand for 
manufactured goods. The blunder there- 
fore of desiring to put down marhmerr^ 
is in the mam and in the long run the same 
as the contemptible fallacy of restrictions 
upon trade, which is pressed noon the op* 
eratives by the supporters or the Corn 
taws, llie apparent gain made at every 
step of restriction either on trade or on 
machinery, is balanced by an equal loss to 
some other portion of the industrioiM clas- 
ses somewhere else, and tliere is a clear 
unbalanced loss of the amount in question 
to the consumer in the aggregate t>csides» 
But the operatives are to be persimded, 
that if John, lliomas, Richard, and Henry, 
get sixpence each, by al the same time 
taking two pence ont of the pockets of each 
of the otlier three, John* Thomas, Richard, 
and Henry make a gain ; and not only this* 
but they do ao if John, Thomas, Richard, 
and Henry, in their qhality of consnmera, 
lose another sixpence among them every 
time besides, fl'his isthesom and substanris 
of the system that calls itself protection to 
trad^. If is a plan to. set.ev£ry btfdy to 
rob the rest, and count this plunder as a 
general gain. 

Machinery like the rain of heaven, is k 
prcHent blessing to all concerned, provided 
it comes down in drop!*, and not by tons 
together , and any thing which preyents ita 
free and expanded operation, has an effei^t 
of the same kind as would be produced if 
the rain could be collected into water- 
spouts. It remains therffor^ to be seen, 
what laws and human institutions have doi-jt 
towards' securing the free difi'nsion of tfie 
advantages derivable from God's gift of 
ingenuity to man. And here the fiist ^htng 
apparent in our own country is, that tlie 
aristocracy liave made a law, that no life 
shall be derived from it at all. They have 
determined 1 by Act of Parliamet.t, the| 
men may invent as many nmrhlnes as 
they think proper, but sliall not be al- 
lowed to sell the produce ; or wliirli 
comes to tlie same thing shall not be allow, 
ed to aell for what is wanted in return. 
The wliole misery about machinery, — evei^ 
atom and fragment of siifiering alarm, and 
Mretchedness directly or indirectly eonse^ 
quent tliereon, — are the pure and necessa^ 
ry result of the gross fraud and lialf^vkit- 
ti-d cruelty perpetrated by the majority of 
the landlords upon the vtht of their own or- 
der, and «f the community. — VfVsffnntsljr/* 
Ri-ticw, 
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HAI^LEY'S GOI^BT, OR TffE 
COMET OF 1834. 



[The saUect of Hal1ey*s oonet la now engronini^ a 
great deal of the iitlentipn of utroooreere. TUe 
'follawiag, therefore, by Dr. Uarlmui, of Berlin, 
•will be read wilb taterert.} 

T*»«»"e are few comeU which are visible 
U the naked eye, aod on this accoont the 
eomet, whose return iignres among the 
ralcniated memorabilia of tlie year 1854, 
is entitled to an ' early and special notice. 
Of the heavenly creations of its own class, 
i( is of this one that it can be predicted 
Hfith the greatest certainty, that it travels 
Fonnd the sun, and that we are accurateiy 
«C'|«ainted witliibe period of iu revotu- 
tion^— facts which are tiie retalt of four 
^veral oppovtnnities which the world has 
cpjbyed ot watching its coarse. Snch are 
the considerations which justity and induce 
^le to take a. glance at its hist<>ry. 

« So fjir as modern observations reach, 
this comet w^ seen, for tlie lirst thne, in 
t4ri5, and it approached to a dtetanee 
of eleven million seven hundred thoosand 
inilei from thesnn, on the 8tb of June in thai: 
^ear. It came near tlie Earth, and Jinder 
v^ery favonrable eircnnistances ; presenting 
itself with pecnHar splendour and nemark-' 
4)ble ■ brilliancy; travelling vich a tail 
which extended over a tliira pbrtton of the 
firmainent, and affording a spectai^e of 
fy^ greater beauty than it haH ever ezJii- 
btted since those^ tinges, 

-Its neit appea^nce was iu 15S1 ; and, 
on the f 5th day of An^^nst, it was. tft a 
dtstance .^of eleven million* six hnndred 
HiOustend iniles from the sun. The period 
of its reVolntion. was, therefore, ascertained ! 
t»4)e seventy five years, two months, and 
'seventeen days. Its appearance differed 
greatly from that just described. Appian, 
who obserired it, relates, that it had no tail 
whatever, but was what is termed a bearded 
cpmeU-its. whole circumference being 
encircled by an equal effulgence at every * 

Soint; and, inasmuch as this halo* h«d no 
efined edging, it appeared to be hairy or 
bearded. It. may have had a tail, though, 
from, the unfavourable, circoknstancet 
ivhich accompanied the comet's appear* 
ance on tliis occasion, it wasnot discerni- 
ble by the naked eye. 

Calculating each of its revolutions at 
seventy-five y«ars, the>etnm of this comet 
ihight have been predicted for the year 
lt)06 or 1607 ; and, hi fact, it did return, 
for the thiitl time, in 1607. It approached 
nearest to the sun on the S6th of October, 
when it was eleven million seven hundred 
and fifty thoniand miles distant from it. 
The {>eriod of its revolution had conse- 
quently been 8eventy-«ix yeary, twomonths, 
\0L. VI. ' 3 Y 



and one day-^-diie twelvemonth lotager tlidii 
the preceding : whence, it is obvions, tint 
it^ progres.^ had been disturbed by some 
planet, or otlier strange body. It was of 
considerable magnitude, its head being of* 
the size of the planet Jupiter; but its light 
was weakand nebulous : it had along tail, - 
and this was also feeble in its rays, a« if 
overcast witir vapours. The revolution of 
this comet having been of seventy-five 
or seventy-six years' duration, it followed, 
that its return vroold occur In 1683, or 
1«83; . 

This calculation was coiifrmed by its 
re-appearance in I68i, when its nearest 
approximation to the stin took place on 
the I4(h of September, on* which day it 
was diMtant from it eleven million six 
hundred and fil^y thoosand miles. * It was 
now, for the first .time observed, with any 
degree of accuracy, tiy Halley, from whom 
it -has consequently been denominated 
**HaIli^*8 Comet.*' Tliis astronomer coal- 
pared uie results of his several observ- 
ations with those made on the comets of * 
the years 1607 and 15S1, and found them 
closely to. correspond with one another $ 
from which he was led to infer, that tlie 
tliree appearances bdbnged to One and the 
same body. On ' this occasion its revo- 
lution' amounted to' seventy-four years, 
ten- months, and eighteen diiys — ^givio|[ a 
mean duration of seventy-five years and 
one half. * 

H^ircy predicted the return of the comet 
in the year 1759 : a( Qr9t, however, it 
seemed as if the event wojild no^ realise 
the prediction, as the comet was tarcfy in 
appearing; but, to the delight of every 
astronomer, it Jfecalne visibfe at last, and 
put an end to the doubt which had hitherto 
existed as to the durable nature of such 
bodies tfs comets. It attain'ed its solar 
•levalion on the 13tli of Afarch, when ito' 
distance fi»m the sun was eleven million 
six hundred and fifty thousand miles, and' 
was of inferior size to whit it had beeu oi| 
its last Bp|>earailce. Its tail was but 
lightly illuniiuated, and nbt discernible, 
except when the sky wa,9clear ; on which 
account- no precise jo^gm^tot could be 
formed of its lettgth i the weakness of its 
irradiation was principally owing to its 
unfavourable position. Its last revolution' 
l|ad been seveiJty-six years and six months. 
- It may reasonably be asked, why the 
comet continued a whole twelvemoilth 
more In its revolution than was natural 
to it ? To this it may be answered, and 
upon very accnratie calculation, that it 
first displayed itself close upon tlie planet 
Jupiter, which influenced and retarded 
its movement. HeUce It appeared at a 
soinewlMt hitcr period than Matley bad 
foretold. ■ . v 
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VARICTIC8. 



• Tht retoiti of tiie comet 4o oi|r own^ 
days ooKbt to take place in tlie yeat 1834^ 
bnt it is pfmbie that it may be so iii- 
UneBced by Saturn and Uranns, as not to 
make its afipearance before 1835, or even 
1856. Nnmberiess calcniations' have al- 
ready been formed on this erent ; and we 
mnst leave it to time to fMtmoonce ^bicb 
of them are porreiit. Neither can we pre^^ 
determine what Will be the de^^ee of Its 
brilliancy, or the extent and splendour of 
its tail ; tliese are matters which seem to 
depend on circumstances beyond the. 
sphere of our prtteot knowledge. 



ON THE IMITATORS OF BYRON t 
'A FABLB. 



A 8WAK hvroo'd motic on tb« Muxes* wmviia, 

And Songs sveet dsughteis wept wiUiio their 

raves; 
It chsMced the Mid bed sometbiag then deemed 

Beer, * 

Not iu U>e music only, but the hner* 
Black were bis plumes :— the rooks that heard on 

hlfth. . r - 
Came cnryinfT roand, aid darkened all the Ajj 
Each rook, ambilioas.of a like appUuM, 
Clapped his graTe wings, aoci Vieriis rung with 

caws. 
Whal at \\m swan*s.attractioos could they lack*— 
Their noise us lanarnfal. arul their wings as black t 
In vain we cry^the secret you mistook. 
And grief is d—d discordant in a rook ! 

\ Tkf Siamne fWml 



VABIETIES. 



• The Sffital Fessrls in PUmtn-^The h^m 
lowing remarks, respect ihg the spiral ve»- 
aels in plantPy were read in a very in* 
teresting paper at a recent meeting of 
Hm Hortieultaral Society : — *<^ The spiral 
iiessels of plants may act mechanicatty as 
lupriiigs, for their elasticity is prodigions. 
They eiist in AinitfsC all plants, and the 

rfniiarity of their^strtoctnre, which close- 
resembles the coiled spring of a l»elh 
wire, argnes ttrongly that they have other 
fimethins altotted to them than that of 
merely condnciiog the sap. If, indeed, 
they are* appendages to the sap-vessels-- 
if they wrap round and enclose, or are 
themselves placed internally within the 
membranons coat of those vessels-^^and 
the author is much inclined to believe 
that they are so, for the closest ob^erva- 
Hon of the vessels of the flower-stalk of 
the wild hyacinth, set/fa mf/cutf, convinced 
him that the spird coil is by no means 
closely compressed) bnt is apparently en* 



closedy'Or encloses a fSne filniy memhrane) ; 
rrif this be' the/ case, tlien tliese spiral 
vessels may be most efficient mechanical 
agents in propelling (he sap upwards. 
The pHaney of trees, the readiness with 
which they recover their upright position; 
are facti Strongly corroborating the idea. 
— that they contain ihternal springs, which, 
lUce Coils of bell wbe, ^re capable of te^ 
ceiving and supporting motion in every' 
direction, wttliont Offering impediments or 
sustiiining injury." 

Aeoustie Cfcatr.*— The science of acoin- 
tics j in a pi'actical point of view, has been 
strangely neglected in this country, and; 
in fact, in modem times generally. The 
ancients appear to have been better ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of sonnds, and 
to have applied it to more n«efiil pur- 
poses, than Ourselves; for we learn that 
DionysiuS, the tyrant of Syracuse, had a 
cavern eicavated in a rock, in the sliape 
bf the human ear (which is, of course, 
belt adapted for the reception and trans* 
liufltion of sonnds), in wliich he confined* 
his state prisoners, and by tubes leading 
from it to his chamber, he was able tO' 
catch even their softest whisper, and thntf 
to discover their designs, Ste. This idei 
seems to 'have been lost sight of till now; 
When we are agreeajbiy surprised to find 
that MK Cnrtis, tlie well-known aurist,- 
lias invented a chair, with an acodstie 
barref and '««he^ something on the prin* 
cipleof the IttvlsHifo Girl, for the benefit 
of the deaf, and for old persons who arc 
hird qf hearinjg, and who, while sitting in 
it at Uieiir 1eisnre,'ifaay1iear conversatioli 
Or reading in a low tone of voice, -carried- 
0n by an indrvidnal In any part of tb^ 
room. By' means of pipes, Idso, a person 
Whispering in a distant apartasent can be^ 
distinctly 4ieard. We have ourselves been 
seirted in it^- and were astonished at tb6 
ease with w|)ich . we disthignished the^ 
different voieet of those etogag^ in ctm^ 
versation in an under tone, and also m^ 
tone played by a small mlmiical boa <whicii- 
was as audible as if it had' been standing 
on a table before us), in a rodifi separated- 
by a hall, &C., from the one in which th* 
chair is placed. Upon the wholes ■ we 
consider this hivention as one of themose 
ingenions appUeatiousof the principles o^ 
acoustic^ with which we are acquainted; 
•^lAieraty Gazette. 

- Deitf.^— The annual average qnantityof 
deW deposited in this country is estimated 
at a depth of about fks^ inches, belngr 
about one*8eventh of the mean quantity of 
moisture supposed to be receive from tlie. 
atmosphere over all Great Britain, in the 
year ; or about 2«, 1 6 f ,337,355 tons, taking 
tlie ton lit two hundred and fifty-two iro« 
perlal goljons.— ''/^td. . • *^ 
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• P^lkk Gdtaifry^^Iv foraur timet In 
Polafid, it was customary in. the ckdhaux 
•f the nobility, after baaquets given on 
great occasions, for the host to «iiow his 
gnests his skill in. firing. a pistol, by mak« 
ing the heel of tiie shoe on his wife's foot 
bis target! I could hardly convince myself 
that the higher classes among the Poles« 
who have alwiays considered devotednest 
to the fair sex the gtory of ours, should 
have suffered a praclice- so directly at 
variance with every feeling of common 
humanity,- to prevail among them— ^hose 
men, whose notions of galantry in the pre^ 
sant day are apt to carry them to so ex^ 
travagant.. enthusiasm, that 1 have^ seen 
them 'at table take the shoe off the f^sotof 
the mistress of tlie house, drink wine ont 
of it, ami' pasfe it rotmd l-^ Journal ef 4 
NoAUman* - « 

Cruaade ef ChUdren.-^The spirit of an 
age may be indicated by the turn of the 
iitfantiae mind ; in a country engaged in 
a popular war, the •children will always be 
found playing at soldiers. The religious 
duty of the Crusades had taken such nni* 
versal bold of men's minds, that it pro^ 
duced a movement' among the children of 
Europe, of a kind* unparalleled in the his- 
tory of Hae world. In 4he year 1312, many 
tbottsands of boys and girls abandoned 
Ihetr bonsea, not only in France, but in 
Germany and Italy, giving out that they 
woro bent i^on delivering the Holy Land^ 
It was<in vain tliat their parent attempted 
to restrain them. They watched oppor- 
tunities of escape, and got away by mak<^ 
ing boles in the wallS:$ and sallied forth 
from the paternal mansion with as much 
joy as if they had been going to a festivals 
The fate of these unlmppy cUildrett^as may 
be supposed,, was most imfortunate; they 
wer« entrap|)ed in numbers by merchants 
of Venice, Genoa, and ■ Marseilles, who 
were at that time engaged iu the infamous 
traffic of supplying the seraglios of the 
east with children. A great many were 
sliipped in the Mediterranean ports, and 
many died of hanger . and fatigue in the 
long journeys to which they bad volun- 
tarily devoted themselves, but for which 
their strength was utterly inadequate.—- 
f^treig^ QwwUiitf Review. 

• Heut^ — ^The most strikiiig and important 
of the effects of heat consist in the liqiii* 
faction of solid substances, and the con- 
version of the liquids so produced into 
vapour. There is no solid substance 
known, which, by a aufficiently intense 
heat, may not be melted, and finally dis- 
aipated in vapour; and this analogy is so 
extensive and cogent, that we cannot 
but suppose that all tliose bodies which 
are liquid under ordinary circumstances, 
owe ihcir liquidity to heat, and would 



Meteor become oolid, if^tbeir beat coald 
be sufilcieutly reduced. In many we see 
this to be the case in ordinary winters; 
for some, severe frosts are reouislte ; 
others freexe only with the most utense 
artificial colds-; and some have hitherto 
resisted all our endeavours ; yet the num«» 
her of these la&t is few; and they will 
probably cease to be excerptions, as our 
means of produeilkg cold become enlarged. 
— /xirdjiei-'j Cyclopedia, 
' Singular JDeatA.— In January, 1777> 
died John Rosa, LL. D., professor of lan- 
guages in the King^s University of Aber* 
deen. His death was occasioned by swaU 
lowing a spider in a glass of claret. Upon 
dissection, bis stomach was found to be 
much ulcerated^ and distended beyond the 
usual sice. 

Subatiiute for Milk or CrMtin.-* Where 
milk or cream cannot be ohtaiaed, it is an 
excellent substitute to beat »p the whole of 
a fresh-esg in a bason, and then gradually 
to poor boiling tea ovtr it, to prevent Its 
Goraling. It is difficult -from the taste to 
distinguish the composition from tea and 
rich cream, and the flavoui' is far superior 
to that of tea with mere milk. We speak 
from cxperiencci Tiiis mij^t be of great 
nse at sea, as eggs may be preserved fresh' 
in many ways.— 5de*t(^; Oazetie, 

So€iety fstends.— It is a cu rions fact, that 
nearly all of the Stoclety Inlands at the 
present time lire governed, by women. 
These ladies each preside at tlie debates 
of their chiefs on tite state affairs of their 
inland, and take an active part in them. 
The meetings are cpen to all the natives, 
and whether of high or low degree, any 
one is allowed to give his opiuiun on the 
subject in question. When a measure ia 
decided on, it is ^roniul;;ated as a law 
fi-om tlie chapels which -have been built 
since the visit of the missionaries to the 
Islands. 1%, these debates the women gene« 
rally evince mental qualities superior to 
the men, and also surpass them in their 
attainments at the missionaries!, schools^' 
Since the establishment of the missionaries 
on the islands, the condition of the women 
has underg<me a great cliange ; from a 
state of abject^ slavery a^d misery they 
have become comparatively free and hap- 
py; and the first object of the natives on 
visiting a ship newly arrived, is to proenre 
a bonnet or some such article for their 
wives, their own wants being a secondary 
consideration .—^<A«mrtfm. 

/^ecAfs.— There is good evidence for be* 
lieving, that the unpresnon of the atmos-* 
pheric electricity causes the blood of 
leeches to coagulate. They may be re« 
garded, therefore, as a sure barometer,. 
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FOMlND, past, and Pi(E3£NT,t.i 

JjPoLAND in the bej^inning of the eighteeuth. 
centary waa one of the lafgcat kingdom* 
of Europe. It wa» divided into four grand 
difttricta. — 1, Great Poland, bordered by. 
UUinania, Silesia, and Pouieranja-rS. 
Little Poland, bordered by Great Poland^ 
^iletia,. Hungary, and Hed Kussia— 3<^ 
Royal Prussia, lying to the north-east of 
Clreat Poland, and bordered by Pomera- 
iiia,and Ducal Prussia, which formerly, 
belonged to Poland,— 4. Red Russia, bor- 
dcsred on the east by tlie Dnieper, on the 
louth by the Dneister and the Crapack 
Monotainsy on . the north by part of 
lithuania, aad on the west by Little 
JPolaiid. In addition to those was the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, rather an 
allied principality than a portion of the 
lingd^m, . The Duchy furnished one-tliird 
of the iroops composing the army of tiie 
crown^ and oue quarter of the money 
granted for the support of the monarch, 
The Pnchy of Courland also was unde^ 
Ihe protection of Poland. 
. The 0rst mention of this people in 910* 
dern history is in the year 550, when th^jr 
formed a government, nader Le(*k/i>ro* 
ther of Craciis, or Creek, fi#st Duke of 
llotiemia, who collect^pd the tribes, and 
founded a castlci or centre of a city^ la 
this operatioi) oue of those omens occurred 
wliicb paganiiuii always looked on as th^ 
voice of fate; the workmen found an 
eagie*s nea in the wood which they were 
clearipg away for the site of the fortress. 
The nient was called, in Sclavonic, gniaxtioj 
Ifom this the new city was uftmed Gnesua; 
fibd th^ eagle was traiisferred to the ban- 
ner of Poland. 

, The. history of all the Gotliic tribes is 
the same. Their first state is that of scat- 
tered faipilies ; their second, tha^t of a tribe 
Under a military chieftain, elected by the 
aofirpges of the people. The chieftain be^ 
^omes a tyrant, or transmits his power to 
a feeble successor. The people then 
dethrone the .racp., break up the t^ ranny, 
und come back to t&e old system of free 
flection. 

.' The descendenfa of Leek reigned a 
(iHndx.ed.>eais; but the dynatity was then 
subverted, and provincial military chief- 
tains were aubstitntcd for it. Twelvj^ 
goyernqra entitled Palatines or Waiwodea 
(geneiala« from IVoina war, and IFodz a 
chief )„ were created. .But their violences 
disguhtc'd the people; and one of th^m, 
CracuSf vihQse conduct was an exception, 
w«a raided to the ilkxume by th« elective 
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voice of -the iMtlpo. In aMWJieaM after 
hia death his. family were displaced by tbct 
Palatines, and a civil war followed.' Tl*^ 
Hungarians took this opportunity to ravage 
Poland, in A. D. 75l ; but a peasant^ 
Pra emyalas, saved his country. Collectidfp^ 
together the broken foscea of Poland, he 
approached the Hungarian camp as. if wit Is 
the intention of offering battle. With hia 
barbarian courage, he mmgled civilised 
iagennity $ he fixed .branehea of treea on 
a conapicooua point of ground^ wbicb b« 
intermixed with armed mco^ ao ranged aa 
to give the appearance of a large force, ia 
order of battle, Aaaoon as day broke^ 
and the Hungarians perceived, as the/ 
thought, their enemy defying them to.tba 
encounter, tiiey .rushed on them with con<( 
temptuoiis rashness. tBiit the Polish, posi 
retired, exhibiting what, to the astonished 
Hungarians^ seemed a foreat auddealy 
plucked up aad moving away.. Yet the 
view of the Polish flight 0vercame tha 
terror at theap»ctacle. The Hungariana 
ruahed pn, iintil they faimd tbemaelvei 
inevitably inttwigled. in a real .forest, Tha 
Polisli . leader .uow charged^ totally, ranted 
the enemy, and left not a nan to tell tha 
tale. But their eamp still stood. Here 
too his injsenniiy waa exerted. He deiu. 
teroualy clothed. hia mea ia llie dresaea of 
the dead ; divided his. troops into small 
bodies, and seitt them towards various 
avenoes of the camp, as if they were Han* 
garians returned trom the battle. I'bA 
stratagem succeeqed, the Poles were sufV 
fered freely U> enter Uie Haugarlan eaiap; 
opce within the.r^aipart they drew thnr 
aabres,-^fell on Uieir imprepared enemy, 
and slaughtered .the>. whole rea)atah»g mnl<^ 
titude^ with tlie exception of a few f«i- 
gitives/ who escaped on the firat onset^ 
and who served the.. Polish cause moat 
effectually by spreading the. fame . add 
terror of the national aroia through all 
the eountriea on the Baltic, The cou* 
queror eould now .have no competitor at 
home, apd he was soon after ehosen Dake 
of Poland. , . 

On his. death tlie Palatines, tlioae eease-i 
less, disturbers, ly ere again iuanna, each 
str.nggling for tlie crown. To f>revent tbe 
usual effusion oY blood, an expedient waa 
adopted which displays llie Tartar ofigin 
of the people. Ihe crown, was td.be iba 
prifa of a tjial of speed on hefseback* 
The trial v^as open to the whole body of 
the youth. On. the -day appointed, a mal*. 
titude of gallant hocseoien. appeared ; .ImU 
soon after starting, many ot their horaea 
fell lame ; to the astonishmeot of tlie apee* 
tatoismore were lamed every momeutk 
Two alone at length contended for the 
prise ; the whole multitude, of siders had 
|aUi:B liihtudy vvith. their chargera. brokea 
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doWn s' <^* WiiMcrtft,** and "« the wratli 
of the Gods/' were eiclaimed in a thon« 
sand furious or tepri6ed voices. But the 
two candidates stiH held on fiercely, and if 
was not till after a lontj display of the 
most desperate horsemansiiip that the con* 
qiierer, Lefeek, reached the goal. 

Wlien be galloped back to lay iiis claim 
before the chieftains, and was on the point 
of being chosen^ he was startled by a voice 
proclaiming that he had won the prize by 
treachery. Leftek turned pale, but 
haughtily denying the charge, demanded 
to be confronted with the acciwer. '^I'he 
accaser was his rival in the race, 
who demanded that the horses of both 
abould be brought into the circle. Lifting 
np the hoof of I^efzek's horse, he showed 
that it was completely covered with iron; 
*> Thus/* said he ." did the traitor^s horse 
escape the treachery.'* Then lifting op 
the hoof of hi» own horse, and showing it 
9iso covered with iron, *' Thus/' said bet 
•* was 1 enabled to follow him." While 
the asaembled warriors were gazing on the 
diaoovery, the- Pole grasped a handCiil 
of the sand, and showing that it was full 
of nails exclaimed, ** Thus were your 
horses lamed. The traitor had sowed the 
MHid with iron spikes^ and covered his 
liorse's lioofs, that 'he alone might escape 
them.- I. saw the artifice, and shod mine 
that I might detect him. Now choose the 
traitor for yonr king." 

Lefiek vainly Itttempted to defend him- 
self. His crdwd of rivals, donbly bidig- 
nant at their defrat and the injury to their 
horses, r oshed on him with drawn sabres, 
and be was cot to pieces on the- 8pot. 
.Wild admiration succeeded wild justice ; 
they raised iiis detector on their shoulders, 
and instantly proclaimed him king by the 
titleofLefeko the Second. 
. Jn the reign of his successor, Lefsko III. 
the casual evils of an unsettled govern- 
ment were made ptrpetual by the moat 
fatal of all uistituiions. The -king had 
a number of iUegiiimale sons, for whom he 
provided by giving them Fiefs, held of 
Popiel, his heir. 'I'liose Fiefs were origi- 
nally but manor eights ; ; the people liad 
freeholds in their lands, and voices in the 
election 'to the throne:- but debt, usurp- 
ation,- and fraud rapidly convened them 
into tyrannies, and the people into ftlave». 
The instilotion of ^Vich, thns commencing 
iu toyal vice, ended in national ruin. . 
' A new revolution now- raised the most 
celebrated dynasty of Poland . to the 
throne. The »on of Popiel had died, 
execrated • by the nation for hereditary 
crimes. Poland was once more the prey 
of the Palatines. The great holders of 
tlie Fiefs crushed the people. All v^as 
miMry, natil all became indiguati^n. The 



people at length rcfmembeired th^ ft'eedbm- 
of their birtliHgbt, and, inspired with the, 
warlike spirit of their Sclavonic fathers,' 
rose iu arms, disavowed the dictation of 
tlie feudal lords, and demanded the right 
of free election to the throne. The great 
nobles were awed, and the electors as- 
sembled at the city of Krnswic. But in- 
their triumph they had been improvident 
enough to meet, without considering how 
they were to provide for the subsistence 
of so vast a multitude. They mu&t now 
have dispersed, or fought for their food^ 
but for the wisdom of one man, Piast, an 
opulent inhabitant of the city. Knowing 
the rashness of popular haste, and the 
evils which it might produce, he had, with 
fortunate sagacity, collected large maga- 
zines of provision beforehand. On the 
first cry of famine, he threw them open to 
his countrymen. In their gr.atitude for tf 
relief so unexpected, and their adniiratioq 
of his foresight, the ihultithde shouted out 
that *' they had found the only king worthy 
of Poland." The other candidatefs wer< 
forced to yield. The great feudatories; 
more willing to see an inferior placed 
above them than to see a rival made their 
sovereign, joined in tlie popular' accla- 
mation. The citizen Piast ivas proclaimed 
king. 'He justified the choice by singular 
intelligence, virtue and humanity ; • and 
when, in eight hnndred and sixty-one, hf 
died, left his memory adored by th0 
people, and his throne to his son and to ^ 
dynasty which was not extinguished for 
five hundred years. . 

. In the reign of his descendant, Miecis- 
law, Poland was converted to ChriRti* 
anity. The king had married a Christian 
princess, Dambrowcka, the daughter of 
Boleslas, Duke of Boliemia; the con^ 
dition demanded by his queen was; that he 
should renounce paganism. The cohditioil 
may have been an easy one to the ino^ 
narch, whose sense and manluieas, if they' 
knew but little of Christianity, must have 
long scorned thegrdss vices and flagrant 
absurdities of the national superstition. 
lie submitted to all the r^trictions of the 
new faith with the zeal of a determined 
convert; dismi«sed the seven partners 
which pagan license had given to the 
royal couch, sent an order through Iikb 
realm for 'the deinolitiofr of aU the idols, 
and, to the wondrr of his people, Kubmit:> 
ting the royal person into the hands of a 
lioman monk, was baptized. 
. In 1370, by die. death of Casimir, the 
crown of Poland finally past away from 
the Piast dynasty, ' TUe'y had already 
worn it for a looser period than any ' 
dynasty of Europe^ five h tin d red years. 
Ca»imir was one of those singular mix- 
tures of truth and error; tttong passions^ 
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and great nuicuUiired powers, which are 
lonnd among tlie heroes of semiibarba- 
rian life. He was memorable for having 
been tlie firxt to give the Jews those 
privileges which make Poland their clrief 
refuge to this day. After the loss of his 
first wife, Ann of Litliuauia, he had 
married the daughter of the Land(;rave 
•f Hesse. But Uke hnmbler men, he had 
found the yoke matrimonial too lieavy for 
his philosophy. His queen was a shrew, 
and in the license of the age he took the 
beautiful Esther, a Jewess, to supply her 
plaqe. The Jewess, who was a woman 
of striking attainments as well as of dis- 
tinguished personal attractions, obtained 
an nnequalled ascendancy over the king j 
he suffered her to educate his two 
daughters .by her, as Jewesses, and gradu- 
ally gave way to all her demands for pro* 
tection and privilege to her unfortunate 
people. 

But be had the higher merit of being 
the legislat<»r of Poland, or rather the 
protector of those feelings by which nature 
tells every haman heing that he Is en^ 
titled to freedom. The abuse and the 
reform are less a part of the history of 
Poland than of huasau wrong and its 
obvions remedy. 

For a long course of years the lords of 
the Fiefs had pronounced the people bom 
on their estates to be slaves, incapable of 
Ibliowing their own will, or removing iVora 
the Fief without the permission of tlieir 
masters^ Casirair, rou>ied by the com- 
plaints of his subjects, and justly indignant 
at the usurpation, abdlished those claims, 
declared every farmer at liberty, if injured 
by the proprietor of the soil» 16 sell his 
property and go , where he ^ pleased. A 
Jbrmidable;part of the abuse was the right 
claimed by the proprietors of giving 
•their tenants as pledges to each other for 
their debts; which had produced the 
most cruel sufferings, for the pledge, was 
•a prisoner , and an exMe, perhaps tor life. 
Casimir indignantly broke up this tissue of 
crime ; framed a code giving the people 
equality of rigfi^ with their lords, and 
while he made toe oppressive nobles his 
enemies, gained from the nation the patri- 
otic and immortal title of ** King of the 
Farmers.*' 

. It had been the custom of the lords 
to seize the property of a tenant wh6 died 
without children. The king declared this 
to be an abuse, and enacted tliat the 
property should go to tlie nearest rela« 
tive. 

As he was without sons, he appointed 
bin nephew Lewis, King of Hunxary, his 
successor. The deputation of the nobles 
sent to convey this intelligence, exhibited 
that fre^ spirit of the aotrt^ which, about a 



century before, oh a day never to be fbri 
gotten by Englishmen, the famons l9th of 
June, 1S15, had boldly extorted the great 
Cliarter from the fears of the bleot and 
tyraut John. Lewis was compelled, as 
the price of his crown, to Sign an instru- 
ment, exempting the Polish nation from 
all additional taxes, and all pretences for 
royal subsidies ; abolishing the old and 
ruinous custom of living at free choice on 
the people in his journeys: and asaq 
effectual barrier against kingly -ambition, 
the vice of those days of ferocity and foHy, 
pledging the king to reimburse out of his 
personal means all the public losses pro- 
duced by hoHtUities with his neighbours. 
The Act was signed by Lewis for himself 
and his successors, and was solemnly de- 
clared to be a fundamental law of the 
realm. No Act had ever made nearer ap- 
proaches to laying. the foundations of a 
rational liberty ; yet none was ever more 
calamitous. It wanted but a degree of 
property and civtlueation in the lower 
orders capable of applyint mm! preserving 
it. But the nobility were still the only 
noltofi. l^y seiaed all the benefits of 
the law, established an oligarehy, made 
the king a puppet, the people doubly 
slaves, tlie crown totally efsctive, and sbe- 
nation poor and barbarous, wilhont the 
yirtnes of poverty, or the redeemhig bold- 
ness of barbarism.. . . J 

Lewis ascended tlie throne; brohe liis 
promises ; was forced to %. from the king- 
dom ; entered into a new conciliation, fot 
which he paid by new concessions^ con* 
firming the power of the noble oiigardiy ; 
was again driven to Hungary, where he 
attempted to take lus revenge, by dismem- 
bering the kingdom; and after giving 
Silesia to the Marquis of Branden&rgh^ 
the fatal foundation of the subsequent 
elaim ot Prussia, gave some of the Polish 
-frontier provinces bordering on Hungary, 
to the Empress Queen, the fbnodation of 
another subsequent claim. This gnilty 
transaction was the ground of oneof those 
acts of wild justice which are so conspi* 
ouons in the Polish history* 

At the diet held in Bnda, where the 
grant to the empress was made, only four- 
teen Polish senators could be found to 
•ttend; and of those but one, the bishop 
of Wadislaw, had the manliness to protest 
against the treason. He communicated 
the act to Granowski, the Great General 
of ttie kingdom, who convoked an assembly 
of the states, to which the monarch waa 
invited. The thirteen senators had been 
seised in the mean time were instantly 
beheaded, and their bodies placed round 
the throne, covered with the tapestry. 

The monarch, unacquainted with their 
•eizure wai h^ to- his seat in full aoleaa- 
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|i\fy. The ^reat X^etieral advanced, and 
In the name 6f the states of Poland sternly 
charged him witb ttie whole catalogue of 
his offences against the constitution ; de- 
clared rtie conipact of the diet' of Biida 
"nnll and void, and then, flinging off the 
tapestry, pointed to the ghastly circle of 
monitors there. '' Behold/' exclaimed he 
to the startled king, the fate of alt who 
bhall prefer slavery to freedom ! iHiere 
lie the traitors who gave np their coantry 
to serve the caprices of die Ir king !^ 

The lesson was expressive. Lewis re* 
rolved to abandon a country in which right 
Vras so lond-tongned, and justice so rapid. 
Naming his son-in-law Sigismond, of Bran- 
denbnrgh, governor in his absence, as heir, 
he set out for Hinigary once more. But, 
dying on his way, the nobles annulled the 
choice, and gave the throne to the Princeis 
Hedwige, a daughter of the late king, on 
condition of tier marrying according to 
the national will. 

'- Her marriage commenced the second 
famons dynasty of Pohmd, the Jagellohs. 
Jagellou, Duk^ of Lithuania, was still un- 
converted to Christianity, but be had been 
tdfsHngnished A>r the intrepidity and Justice 
which form the graud virtnes in the eyes 
of' early nations. The princess selected 
Irim, and he aoon distinguished himself 
Among the princes of the north. With a 
magnanimity which seems almost incredi- 
ble in his age, he refused the sovereignty 
of Bohemia, from which the people had 
'deposed their profligate king, Wfenceslas, 
and as the unparalleled achievement of 
northern war, broke ' the power of the 
Teutonic kirights upon the field ; of their 
immense hosit 6f one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, slaying fifty thousand, 
takmg eleven thoosand, and leaving among 
the d^ad tha* grand master and three hun- 
dred knights. 

A striking and characteristic scene, 
worthy of the finest efforts' of the pencil, 
|»relnded the battle. Jagellon, to draw the 
enemy off some ground, had feigned a 
retreat. The knights looked on him as 
lilready defeated, and the grand master, in 
tlie spirit of Iris Scythian ancestors, sent 
bim as an emblem of his f^te, two bloody 
awords with a message. ^ Our master,*' 
said the deputies,'' is not afraid to furnish 
you with arms to give you courage, for we 
are on the point of giving battle. If tlie 
If round on which yon are encamped is too 
narrow for you to fight upon, we shall 
retire and give you room.*' The taunt 
only inflamed the indignation of the Polish 
nobles, but Jagellbn calmly took the 
awords, and with a smile thanked the 
grand master for so early giving up his 
arma. *' 1 receive them,'* said the bold 
northent, ''with rejoicing; they are an' 
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irresistibte omen. This day Ire shall be 
conquerors: our enemies already surren- 
der their sabrex.'* Instantly rising, he 
ordered the signal to be made for a 
general advance; the army rushed on 
with sudden enthusiasm ; the boasted dis- 
cipline of the knights was useless before 
this tide of fiery i^alour; their ranks were 
helplessly trampled down; and their 
whole chivalry destroyed upon the ground. 
The taunt had been proudly answered. 

The affairs of Poland now became min- ' 
gled, fur the first time, with the politics of ' 
Western Europe. In 1571 Sgismond An- 
eustus died, the last of the race of Jas;el- 
lon, an honoured name, which had screen- 
ed the follies of his successors during the ' 
long course of two hundred years. The ' 
vacancy of the throne was contested by a ' 
crowd of princes. But the dexterity and' 
munificence of the celebrated (/atharine de ' 
Medicis carried the election in favour of 
her second son, Henry Duke of Anjoti, 
brother of Charles the Ninth. The diet ' 
vrliich established this prince's claim, was ^ 
still more meniorable for the formation of 
the •* Pacta Conventa,- * or great written * 
convention of the kings pr Poland, by '■ 
wliich they bound themselves to the Com- 
monwealth. The previous bond had been'^ 
a' tacit, or verbal, agreement to observe 
tlie laws and customs. But experience ' 
had produced public caution; and by the* 
final clauHe of the *' Pacta Conventa,** the' 
king elect now declared, that '* if he shonld' 
violate any of his engagements to the' 
nation, the oath of allegiance was thence-' 
forth to be void/* Tlie crown had, until 
this period, been hereditary, liable, how* 
ever, to the national rejection. Prom the 
era of the Pacta Conventa it became' 
wholly elective ; an example single among 
European governments, and giving warn-* 
ing of its error by the most onbroken 
succession of calamities in the history of 
modem nations. 

Poland was still to have a slight respite. 
On the vacancy af^er the death of Wadis^ 
las in 1648, Casimir, the last descendant 
of the Jagellon blood. Was found In a' 
cloister ; wliere he had entered the order 
of Jesuits. Popular affection placed him' 
on the throne. He governed wisely a 
atate now distracted with civil faction and 
religious dispute. At length ^rown weary 
of the sceptre, he resigned it for the crosier' 
of the Abbot of St. Germain de Pr^s, in 
France ; and enjoyed in this opulent and ' 
calm retreat a quiet for which he had been 
fitted by nature, and which he must have 
sought in vain among the furious spirits' 
and clashing sabres that constantly sur- 
rounded and disturbed the throne of his' 
ancestorR. 
' The hero of Poland^ John Sobieski, tlte- 
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next kiag, f«>ng]ithis way to the crewu by 
a.loiig series of exploits of the most con. 
sumniate intrepidity and skill. His de- 
feat of the Grand Vjzier, Kara Mastapha, 
io Podolia, finally extinguished ail rivalry, 
a.nd he was placed on the tlirone by ac- 
clamation. All his conceptions were 
raagniticent ; on the peace with tlie Porte, 
be sent his ambassador with a train of 
seven hundrrd ; a nnmher which offended 
the pride of the Turk, and gave rise to 
ope of those pithy sarcasms wbich enliven 
diplomacy. The Polisli ambassador, who 
bad been detained for some days outside 
the walls of Constantinople, by his own 
hanghty demand, that the Vizier should 
come to meet him at the gates, required a 
sopply of provisions for his attendants. 
" Tell the ambassador," answered the 
viiier, •' that if lie is come to take Con- 
stantinople, be has not imen enough ; bat 
if it is only to represent his master, he has 
too many. Bnt if he wants fpod, tell liim 
that it is as easy for my master the Sultan 
to feed seven hundred Poles at the gates 
of the city, as it is to feed the seven thou- 
sand Poles who are now chained in his 
• gallies." 

. The ambassador was at length admitted, 
and resolving to dazzle the Turks by a 
magnificence, unseen l>efore, he ordered 
some of his liorses to be shod with silver, 
80 loosely fastened on, that the shoes were 
scattered through the streets. Some of 
them were immediately brought to the 
vizier» who, smiling at the contrivance, 
observed, ** The Infidel has slioes of silver 
for his horaes, but a head •of lead for him- 
self. His repuhlic is too poor for this 
waste. He might make a better use of 
his silver at home." 

But, Sobieski's great triumph was to 
come. The Tiirki4i army, strongly rein- 
forced, made a sudden irruption into the 
Austrian territories ; swept all resistance 
befote them, and commenced tlie sieue of 
Vienna. 'The year I6d5 is still recorded 
amonc tlie most trying times of Europe.^ 
The Austrian empire seemed to be on the 
verge of dissolution. But the fail of 
Vienna would have lieeu more than the, 
expulsion of the Austrian family from its 
slates ; it would have been the overthrow 
of the barriers of western Europe. All 
crowns were already darkened by the 
snilen and terriUe superiority of Maho« 
nietanism. Tiie possession of the Anstiian 
capital would have fixed the Turk in the 
most commanding position of Germany ; 
Vienna would have been a second Con- 
stantinople. 

Tlie siege was pressed witli the savage 
fury of the Turk. The emperor and bis 
household had tied. The cirtzeiis, assailed, 
by famine, disease, and the iwordf were in 



despair. Sobleski was now ^trannoiiedi 
less by the entreaties of Anstria, than by 
the voice of the Chriaiian world. At the 
head of the Polish cavalry, which he had 
made the finest force of the north, he gal- 
loped to the assistance of ^e beleagured 
cVty, attacked the grand vizier in his en-- 
tsendunents, totally defeated him, and 
drove the remnants of the Turkish host, 
which had proclaimed itself invincible, out 
of the Austrian dominions. No service of 
such an extent had been wrought by 
soldiership witliin memory. Vienna was 
one voice of wonder and gratitude, and 
when the ardibishop, on the day of the^ 
7^ Demm, ascended to preach the thaaks- 
g;ving sermon, he, with an allusion almost 
jiistifiable at sach a moment, took for his 
text— 

** There was sent a man from God, 
whose name was John." 

The death of this celebrated 4naii in bis 
76th year, and after a prosperoas reigo ef* 
tiventy-three years, left Poiand oace-more 
to the perils of a contested throne. - Fre- 
deric Augustus, Elector of Saxony, at last 
was chosen. No choice conhl have ^csa 
more disastrous. Atignstns had |Nromiae4> 
to restore Livonia to Poland ; but it was 
in possession of the Swedes, who were 
now rapidly rising to tlie highest dlstiee* 
tion as a military power. Charles XU., 
the lioB of the north, had filled his comitry- 
men with his own spirit; and the attenipt 
to wrest Livonia from tlie first warrior of 
tlie age was visited with deadly retribu- 
tion. Augustus had t^rmf d at leagoe witk 
the King of Denmark, and the Czar, Peter 
the Great — a man, whose rnde virtnes were 
made to redeem the indolent and snUett 
character of. his barbarian conntry. The 
Swedirii king rnstied upon the Saxon aadr 
Poliidi forces like a whirlwind ; tliey were 
totally defeated. In the next .campaign^ m 
still larger army was defeated at Clisaow 
with stUl more dreadfo! slaughter. Aia 
assembly held at Warsnw, nnder ClnMrleay 
now declared Augustus incapabk of Uie 
crown. Charles proposed to give the 
sovereignty to the third son ot Sobleski ; 
but the prince magnanimonsly refused* a 
throne which he considered the rigbt- of 
bis elder brothers, both of whom were %m 
a Saxon fortress. * Stanislas Leizinski was 
at this period accidentally depnted -to 
Charles on- some business of tlie senate. 
The king was struck with his manly ap- 
pearance. *' How can we proceed to aa 
election,!' said the deputy^ *' while James 
and Coostantinc • Sobleski are in a dsin- 
geon?"— " How can- we deliver yowr re- 
pnl^,*' exclaimed Charles, abruptly, ** if 
we do not elect ^a new kinj{«** The sng- 
geslion was followed by offeripf^ t4ie scep- 
tte to Stanislaus, who W4S soon after, ia 
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If 05, prdclaiined tttdndich oF Pulnnd. 
Oliarles now pliinged furiously irito Sat- 
ohy, and broke the power of the Eltctor. 
But the caprice of war is proverhial. The 
Russians had bten at laMt tartglit to fight 
even by their defeats. The rniiioui battle 
of PUItowa drove Charles from the field 
and the throne. Stanislas flfd ; Augustus 
was restored in 1710, and Poland was left 
to acquire strength, by a temj»orary rest, 
far new calamities. In the winter of 
1^35, Russia was delivered from the only 
enemy that had threattiiied her ruin — 
Ohnrles was killed at the siege of Pre- 
dericshall. 

The reign of Peter had raised Russia 
into an European power. Strength pro- 
duced ambition, and the successors of 
Peter began to interfere closely with the 
policy of Poland. The death of Frederick 
III* in 1764, gave the first direct op- 
portunity of influencing the election, and 
Oount Stanislas Poniatow^ki, whose per- 
sonal graces had recommended him to the 
etiipress, and Whose subserviency made 
him a fit instrument for the Russian ot)- 
j^ts, was chosen king in 1764. Bribes 
a*id the bayonet were his claims, yet 
there were times when he exhibited neither 
the d&pendance of a courtier nor the weak- 
ness of a slave. 

A new era was now to begin in the his- 
tory of Poland. Religious persecution 
was her ruin. The Reformation had been 
eWensively spread in the provinces. From 
an early period the Polish hierarchy de- 
voted to Rome, had always exerted the 
most rancorous spirit against the Pro- 
testants. A succession of persecuting de- 
crees had been made, chiefly from the be- 
ginning of the tenth century. But by the 
general disturbances of the government, or 
the wisdom of the monarchs, they had 
nearly fallen into oblivion. Bnt in the 
interregnum between the death of Fre- 
deric, and the election of Stanislaus, the 
popish party carried in the convocation 
diet a series of tyrannical measures, pro- 
liibiting the Protestants, or dissidents, as 



pt-ovUice had long been coveted by the , 
wily monarch. Its position between his. 
German domihlons and Eastern Prussia, 
rendered it iiiiportanf. He now found 
the kingdom in confusion, and he deter- 
mined to seize his prite. To make it 
seciire, he proposed a partition to Austria 
and Russia ; to tlie Au^ttrian emperor, at 
an interview at Miess, in Silesia, in 1769, 
or in the folio wi^jg year at Newstadt ; to 
the Empress of Russia, by an embassy of 
his brother Henry to 8t. Petersburg. 
This infamous treaty was signed at St. 
Petersburg iti 1772. Stanislaus had no 
power to resist tliis tyranny, but he at- 
tempted to remove its cliief evils by giving 
his people a fiee constitution in i79l. 
The neighbourhood of freedom again 
bronght down the wrath of Russia. A 
Russian army of seventy thousand men 
were instantly under orders. The em- 
press's brief commands were, ** that the 
constitution should be abolished.*' The 
King of Prussia, Frederic William prO' 
vUiotially seized Dantzic, Thorn, and a 
part of Great Poland. The Russian am- 
bassador entered the diet with troops, and 
forced the assembly to comply witli his 
requisitions. Hie nation was indignant* 
Kosciusko, who with the nobles had fled, 
now returned froni Leipsic, put himself 
at the bead of a multitude rather than an 
army, defeated several bodies of Russians 
with great slaughter, reinstated the king, 
and was soon at the bead of seventy thou« 
sand men : with those he also repulsed the 
Prussian army. But he was suddenly at- 
tacked by Suwarrow^ and after a long 
conflict was utterly defeated and taken 
prisoner. Hnwarrow thentnarched against 
Warsaw, which he took by storm, mur- 
dering in the suburb of Praga upwards of 
tliirty thousand human beings of all ages. 
In 1795 the third partition of Poland was 
effected. Stanislaus was sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg, where in 1798 he died. THie 
heroic Kosciusko was subsequently libe- 
rated by the Emperor Paul, and after re- 
siding in France up to the period of the 



they were called, froni the exercise of allied invasion, died at Soleure, Oct. 15, 



their religion, and from all situations and 
offices under government. The dissidents, 
fearful of still more violent measures, ap« 
pealed to foreign governments Russia, 
eager to interfere, innnediately' marched 
iu a body of troops to support their claims. 
A popish confederacy, long celebrated 
afterwards in the unhappy history of the 
kingdom, was formed in 1767, and from 
that hoUr Poland had scarcely an hour's 
respite from civil war. 

Poland was now ripe for ruin. In 1769, 
on pretence of a plague, the King of 
I'mssia advanced a body of trooi>8 into 
X'olish Prussia. The possession of this 

Vol, VI, 2 Z 



1817, in his sixty-fifth year — a name con- 
secrated to eternal memory. 

For this hideous conspiracy of ambition 
and blood, Poland was sternly avenged by 
the French armies. Her oppressors were 
broken to the dust. From this period she 
began to recover. Napoleon raised her 
to a partial degree of independence. The 
congress of Vienna made her a kingdom 
once more, but still a Russian kingdom. 
The time may be at hand, when she shall 
have a really independent existence. It 
will depend oh her own virtues, whether 
the opportunity of this great hour of 
chaDge shall be thrown away. 
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The narrative of the late insurrcciion is 
etill coniiued to a few scattered events. 
On the 1st of December the Russian sii- 
perinteudant of the school for military 
engineers in Warsaw, where some hun- 
dreds of the Polish youth were educated, 
had the insolence to order two of the 
young officers to be corporally punished. 
The students instantly rose agaiu^t tite 
author of the indignity, drove him out, 
and ruiihed to the quarters of a regiment 
of the native guards, calling on them to 
rise agaiiist the oppressors. The troops 
immediately followed the call, the spirit 
spread, tlie Kussian soldiery were every- 
where gallantly and instantly attacked 
and routed. The Grand Duke Constan- 
tino, the chief object of popular hatred* 
was assaulted in his palace at night by the 
tioops, un8 wounded in the head, and 
escaped with difficulty to the suburb of 
Praua, al .the opposite side of the river, 
where a Ru&sian detachment had its 
quarters. A great deal of confused and, 
as it appears, sanguinary, 6gliting took 
place in Warsaw during the niglit, and an 
extraordinary number of Russian officers 
of high rank had fallen, probably sur- 
prised in their quarters, or exposing 
Ihemselvis in this desperate state of their 
affairs. By uiurniug the citizens were 
masters of Warsaw, the Russians were 
either expelled or captured ; Constantine 
had declared his intention of offering no 
innuediale resistance to the public jiro- 
ctedin^'s, a burgher guard had been 
formed, a provisional government of tlie 
Hist nobles of the country installed, a 
general appointed, and a national call 
made to all Pole^ serving in the Russian, 
Pi'Ubsian, and other foreign armies, to 
p'm their countrymen. Deputations had 
been also sent thiough the provinces, and 
to St. Peterj'burgh. And, with the winter 
to impede the advance of the Russian 
army, and with the spirit existing in 
Europe, the Poles contemplated a triumph 
over their long degradation. 

We are no lovers of revolutions. We 
know their almost necessary evil, their 
feaiful .suu>mouing of the fiercer passions 
of our nature, the sullen, civil hatred by 
which brothri is armed against brother, 
the loui^ ordeal of furious licence, giddy 
anarchy, and promiscuous slaughter ! Of 
all this'we are fully aware. The crime of 
the man who lets loose the revolulionaiy 
plague, for revenge, love of gain, or love 
of power, is beyond all measure and all 
atonement. 

The first revolution of France, in 1789, 
was an abhorred effort of an ambition 
which nothing could satiate, and nothing 
could purify. The late revolution was a 
thing of strong necessity, less an assault 



on the privileges of royalty, than a vimf}' 
cation of human nature. The people who 
could have succumbed under so base and 
insolent a violation of kingly promises, 
would have virtually declared themselves 
slaves, and fit for nothing but slaves. The 
Polish {evolution is justified. by every fceU 
int; which makes freedom of religion, per- 
son, and property dear to roan. Poland 
owes no allegiance to Russia* The bayonet 
gave, and the bayonet will take away. So 
perish the triumph that scorns justice, and 
so rise the holy claim of man, to enjoy 
unfettered the being that Ood has given 
him. 

The change of the duchy of Warsaw 
into a kingdom by Russia was a royal 
fraud. The name of independence liad ■ 
none of the realities of freedom. The 
governor was a tyrant, publicly declared 
to be unfit eveu for a Kussian throne I 
The only authority was the Russian swords 
Every act of government emanated from 
St. Petersburgh. The whole nation waa 
in a state of aurveillanee. Every maa. 
who dared to utter a manly sentiment ^ 
every writer whose views did not perfectly 
coincide with the dictates of the Kussian 
cabinet y every mind superior to the brute, 
was in perpetual danger of Siberia. What . 
would be the feeling of England, if a> 
doubt of the wisdom of a ministry whis- 
pered over the table, much more declared 
in a public journal, would expose the 
doubter to instant denunciation by a spy . 
^to instant seizure by a police-officer — •: 
and then, without further inquiry— with- 
out trial, without being confronted witU 
the accuser — to banishment to tlie faithest- 
coiuer of tlie world, to a region of horrors 
ten ihoitsand miles t'lom every face that he 
had ever known.' How is it possible to 
wonder that men should feel indignant 
under tliis hideous state oi being ? that 
they should disdain life thus shamed and 
stung? that they should rejoicingly em-, 
brace the fiist opportunity to struggle for 
the common rights of existence, and think 
all things better than to leave the legacy 
of chains to their children ? 



THE LONELY MAN OF THE 
OCEAN.f 

It was on the evening of her departure 
for a transatlantic voyage, that the quarter- 

t Ibid. 

Should the circumstances of this story be cri- 
ticized as overdrawn, the writer can affiim that the 
main event is founded nu fact i an assertion oftea 
advanced, and tiehlom t}eiieved, yet nut the less true 
in the present inbUncc. , . . . 
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d<?ck of an English man-of-war, lying in 
tlie Tagiis, was splendidly illuminated, in 
honour of a farewell entertainment given 
by the British officers to a favoured se- 
lection of the residents of Lisbon. 
'No scene of gaiety presents a more 
picturesque appearance than that exhibited 
by the festive decoralions of a full-sized 
ipan-of-war ; and, on the present occasion, 
the Invincible was not behind her sisters 
qf the ocean in the arrangements of her 
marine festivities. Her quarter-deck was 
covered by an awniug of gay and party- 
Coloured flags, whose British admixture of 
red glowed richly and gaily in the light of 
the variegated lamps, which, i^uspended 
on strings, hung in long rows from the 
niasts and rigging of the vessel. Below, 
the tables of the ward-room were spread 
with the most delicate and even coi>tly re- 
freshments. All was mirth and apparently 
reckless gaiety ; and it seemed as if the 
^ons of Neptune, in exercising their pro- 
verbial fondness for the dance, and ac- 
knowledged gallantry to their partners, 
had forgotten that the revolution of 
^wenty-four hours would place a world 
of ^ waters between lliem and the fair 
Objects of their devotion, and would give 
far other employment for their limbs than 
)he fascinating measures to which they 
pow lent them. 

There were, however, tw^ beings in 
that assembfy whose feelings of grief, ex- 
tending' from the heart to the countenance, 
communicated to the latter an expression 
^hich consorted ill with the gaiety of the 
surrounding scene. One of these counte- 
iianceswore the aspect of an intense grief, 
which yet the mind of the possessor had 
strength sufficient to keep in a state of 
manly subjection ; the other presented 
'that appearance of unmixed, yet unutter- 
able woe, which woman alone is capable 
either of feeling or meekly sustaining in 
'silence.' Christian Loeffler and Ernestine 
Fredeberg had been married but seven d^ys, 
yet they were now passing their last even- 
ing together ere Loeffler sailed, a pas- 
senger in the Invincible, to the Brazils. 
"Why circumstances thus severed those so 
recently united by the holiest ties, and 
^hy the devoted Ernestine was onable to 
accompany he^ husband, are queries that 
might be satisfactorily answered if our 
limits permitted. But the fact alone can 
here be stilted. 

The husband and wife joined the dance 
but once that evening, and then — publish 
it not at Almack's — they danced together ! 
Yet their hearts sickened ere the measure 
was ended ; and retiring to the raised end 
of tlte stern, they sate apart from the 
Hiirthfal crowd, their countenances averted 



from those faces of gladness, and their 
eyes directed towards the distant niain, 
which' showed dismal, dark, and waste, 
when contrasted with the bright scene 
wiihin that gay floating-house of pleasure. 
' The revels broke up ; and ere the sun 
had set on the succeeding day, the so 
recent pleasure- vessel was ploughing' her 
solitary way on the Atlantic ; her festive 
decorations vaniKhed like a dream, and 
even the shores that had witnessed them 
were no longer within sight. 

On the second day of the voyage, the 
attention of Loeffler was forciWy arrested 
by the livid and almost indescribable ap- 
pearance of a young seaman, who was 
mounting the main-shrouds of the vessel. 
Christian called to him; inquired if he were 
ill, and, in the voice of humanity, counselled 
him to descend. The young man did not, 
however, appear to hear the humane 
caution; and ere the lapse of a few 
seconds, he looked his hold on the main- 
yards which he had reached, and rushing', 
with falling violence, through sails and 
rigging, was quickly precipitated to the 
deck. Loeffler ran to raise him : but not 
only was life extinct, even its very traces 
had disappeared, and — unlike vitality — 
the features of the youth had assumed 
the livid atid straightened character of a 
corpse long deprived of its animating 
principle* 

The log-book, however, passed a verdict 
of ** accidental death, occasioned by a 
fall from the main-yard," on the youth's 
base ; and as such it went down in the 
marine record, amid notices of fair 
weather and foul, notwithstanding Loef- 
fler's repeated representations of the 
young seaman's previous appearance. 
Christian's testimony was fated ere long 
to obtain a fearful credence. On the 
succeeding day several of the crew sick- 
ened : and ere the lapse of another twenty- 
four hours, death as well as sickness began 
to show itself. The captain became 
alarmed, and a report was soon whis- 
pered through the vessel that the band of 
some direful, base, or revengeful Portu- 
guese had mingled poison with the festive 
viands which had been liberally distributed 
to the whole crew at the farewell enter- 
tainment of the Invincible. Loeffler, al- 
thbugh a German, was no great believer 
in tales of mystery and dark vengeance. 
A more fearful idea than even that of 
poison once or twice half-insinuated itself 
into his mind, but was forced from it with 
horror. 

The wind, which had blown favourably 
for the first ten days of the voyage, now 
seemed totally to die away, and left the 
vessel becalmed in the midway ocean 
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3tit for t|ie idle rocking occasioq^d by 
the under swell of the broad Atlantic 
^aveti, she niieht have seemed a iixtnre to 
those seas; lor not even the niimftest 
calculable fraction in her latitude and 
longitude could have been discovered, 
even by the nicest observer, for fqurteeu 
clays. All this while a tropical sun sent 
its burning, searching rays on the vessel, 
whose increasint; sick and dying gnsped 
for air ; and unable either to endure the 
sufibcation below, or the liery sunheams 



ttntOBS scenes, or tigiiivs whose very 



splendour was appalling- AH the ship 
seenicd lit with varied Tamps ; then the 
lamps vanished, and, instead of a natnral 
and earthly illumination, it seemed as if 
the rigging, yards, and sails of the vessel 
were all made of living phos[>hor, or some 
strange ignited matter, which far nu^ 
wide sent a lurid glare on the waters. 
Loc-fflcr looked uu long masts of bright 
and living tire, shronds wiiose minutest 
interlacing were all of the same vivi<| 
element, yet clear, distinct, and unmixed 
by any excrescent A:\nie Which might lake 
from the regular appearance of the rigg- 
ing } whilQ the siae of the vessel seemed 
increa^itd to the most unnatural dimen- 
sions, and her glowing tnp-masts — up 
which Loeffler strained his vision — seepied 
to uierre the skies. He groaned, strug- 

?;lea, tried to thrust his arm violently 
ioui him, aud awoke. 

He found his neck distended to torture 
by a hard and fii^htful swelling, which 
almost deprived his head of motion, an(( 
caused the ni 
while similar ii 
siired him thai 
angry venom, 
banished now r 
and a frarful te 
its reality, now 
It seemed as il 

were sobered for a moment by the solemn 
trial he was ahont to muke. He was lyiuf 
near one of the ship-lights. He draggeq 
himself, though with difiiculty^ toward^ 
it ; he opened the breast of his shirt. Alji 
was decided. Three or four purple spots 
were clustered at his heart. Loeffler sav^ 
himself lost. He cast a languid anj 
fevered clance toward the sullen water? 
which rolled onward to the Portugnesp 
shore, aud murmured, "Farewell I fare- 
well ! we meet not till the morning whicl^ 
wakes n» to eternal doom." He next 
earnestly called for the surgeon. Wilb 
difQcnIty that half-worn-out functionary 
was snmmoned to th ■ - ^ 

" Know you," said I 
saw him, •* know you 
stalks in this doomed 
his breast, and said sc 
is amongst us ! — warr 
professional man &1 
pestilential patient, 
" We know all — hav( 
beginning. Think y 
gation—^this sn^okin^ 
ration, as far as mij 
frou) the sick, w?r< 
the spread of mort 
viands? Rnt breath 
sake, your suspicion 
crew. Fear is, in the 
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Rearrested/*-}- But t|ie surgeau** wqrda 
ncye wasted on air. llis patient's tieiise^, 
VQitsed onlv for an iust^iUt had agaiq 
Vfander^d intp t^Q r^gioi^s pf delirious 
<^py, ^pd the tortpre pf hig s^ipllen 
inen^h^ra r^'n'^ered th^t d«?lirjnn| ?»lipq«t 
frantic. The l^epevoleiit aurgeon ^d- 
Hpnistered a postrmni JooKed with qop^^ 
ppsiuu op a (Vligv'rbcipg yvhonfi he cop-r 
si^cred doomed to drsUnc;tio«, and 8c?cnre 
(de>j|>iie his superior's ftvtp) iu what he iiad 
f ver d€«emed professioii^l fxrmption fiom 
ipfpctipp, prepared to descend to the 
aet'Qiid (leek, He never rcfiched i^. A 
ehiveripg fit watj succeeded by deathly^ 
fiickpess. All the powers of natpre seemed 
to be totally and iMstaptanccusiy broken 
up ; the poison had reached the vjtals, as 
in a monietit — and th^ last hope of tiie 
fast-sickeninj; crev? %Vfis no more ! Those 
pn deck rushed in overpowering cop- 
steniatiop to the eabin of the captain, 
l)es|tli had beep there, too I He was ex- 
tended, not only lifeless, bpt in a state of 
actual putrescence I 

The scenes th^^ foUoncd are of a nature 
IthuQst top appuilin;^, and even revolting, 
for description. Let the reader conceive 
(if he can without having witnessed such 
a spectacle) the condition of a set of 
wretched beings, pent within a scorched- 
prisop-house, without commander, without 
wedical Qssisti^ncej daily falling faster 
and faster, until tliere were not whole 
epongh to tepd the sick, nor living enough 
to bury the dead j while the malady btv 
^am^ every hour more baleful and viru- 
lent, frojn the increasing heat of the atmos- 
phere, the number of livjug without at- 
tendance, and dead without a grave. 

It was about tifc days ^Aer the porten- 
tous deatliA of the surgt^on and commander, 
}hat Loeffler avoke from a deep and 
eugthened, and, as all might well have 
deemed, ^ last slumber, which had suc- 
ceeded the wild delitium of fever. He 
9i\iokc like pne returning to a world which 
lie had foi sometime quitted. It was many 
fniuutes ere he could recollect his situa- 
tioji. He found himself still above deck, 
bitt placed on a mattress, and in a hani- 
inock, A portion of a cordial was nej^r 
biip. He drank it with thp avidity, yet 
the difficulty, of exhaustion, and slightly 
partook of a sea-mess, which, from its 
appearance, might have beep laid on his 
couirji some days p^eviou^ly to the sleepef 's 
awakcpingy £ife ^nd sense now riipidly 
revived in the naturally strong consitutiop 
of our ypuug German. But they brought 



t In foreign cltmatM I hnve often heard (tie livid 
fpoUabpili ih§ lir.irt, above deecrili>«d, cited Mthe 



With tfienv tl^^ mos^ fear(^l i^d appalling 
lensattppii. 

The sun was l*lazing in the nudst pf 
l^eavep, aud seepi<'^ to be sepding \\% 
uoontide ardpnr on an atmosphere leaded 
with pestilential vapour. With returned 
strength) LeoflSer called aloud; but no 
voice a.pswired him. lie began to listes 
with breathless attention ; not a sonnd, 
either of ftct or voices met his ear. A 
thought of hprror, that for a moment half^ 
stilled the putftftUon at his heart, rushed on 
Leot^erV ipipd. He lay for a moment to 
recover himself, and then collecting his 
powers of pnipd ami body, quitted his 
coiteh and stood on deck. Opd of mercy ! 
what a sight met Leofler's eye I The 
whole deck vvas strewed with lifeless and 
pestilential corpses, presentini; every va- 
riety of hue which could mark the greater 
or less progress of the hand oi putrefac- 
tion, and every conceivable attitude which 
plight indicate either the state of frantic 
angnishj.or ptter and hopeless exhaustion, 
in ^hicli the sufferers had expired. The 
hand, fast stifftning in its fixed clasp en 
the hair ; the set teeth, and starling ever 
balls shewed where death had come as ihe 
reliever of those insupportable torments 
which attend the plague whep it bears 
down its victim by the accumulated mass 
of its indurated and balef d ulcerations. 
Others, who had succumbed to its milder, 
more insiduous, yet still more fatal (be- 
cause more sudden and utterly hopeless) 
attack, lay in the helpless and composed 
attitude which might have passed for sleep ; 
but the livid and purple marks of these 
last corpses, scarce capable of being borne 
to their grave in the ** integrity of their 
dimensions," showed that the hand of cor- 
ruption had been even more busy witii 
.them than with the fiercer and more ioi> 
tured victims of the pestilence. The " In- 
vincible,'* once the proudest and moat 
gallant vessel which ever rode out a storm, 
or defied an enemy, now floated like a 
vast pefet-house op the waters; while the 
sun of that burnipg zone poured its meiv 
ciless and unbroken beams on the still and 
pestiferous atmosphere. Not a sound, 
not a breeze, awoke the silence of the 
sullen and baleful air ; not a single sail 
broke tlie deflate uniformity of the ho- 
rizon : sea apd sky seemed to meet opiy 
to close in that hemisphere of poisonous 
exhalations. Christian sickened; be turned 
round with a feeling of despair, and bury- 
ing his face in the couch he had jii&t 
quitted, sought a moment's refuge iiom 
the scene of horror. That moment was 
one of prayer ; the next was that of stern 
resolution. He forced down his throat a 
potatiqp, fropi which his long-confirmed 
habits of sobriety wotsld formerly liave 
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shrnnk.with disgust; and, nnder the 
stimnlns of this excitement, compelled 
himself to the revolting office of swallow- 
ing a food wbieh be felt necessary to 
carry him throogb the task he contem- 
plated. This task was two*fold and tre- 
mendous. First, he determined to descend 
to the lower-decks, and see whetlier any 
convalescent, or even expiring, victim yet 
snrvived to whom he conid tender his as- 
sistance; and, secondly, if all had fallen, 
he would essay the revolting, perhaps 
the impracticable, office of performing 
their watery sepnltnre. 

Loeffler made several attempts to de- 
scend into those close and coimpted re- 
gions ere he conld summon strength of 
heart or nerve to enter tliem, A profound 
atillness reigned there. He passed through 
long rows of hammocks, either the recep- 
tacle of decaying hnmanity, or — as was 
more often the case— dispossessed of their 
former occupiers, who had choften rather 
to breathe their lant above deck. But a 
veil ahall be drawn over this fearfnl 
scene. It is enough to say that not one 
iiring being was found amid the corrupted 
wrecks oif mortality which tenanted the 
silent, heated, and pestiferous wards of the 
inner decks. Leffloer was alone iu the 
ship ! His taxk was then decided. He 
could only consign his former companions 
.to their wide and common grave. He 
essayed to lift a corps**; but — sick, gasp- 
ing, and completely overcome — sank upon 
his very burden ! It was evident he must 
wait until his strength were further re- 
stored ; but to wait amid those heaps of 
decaying bodies seemed impossible. 

Night sank upon the waters. The Ger- 
man began to stir in the soul of Loeffler. 
Me was alone— 'the stilhiess was so unbroken 
as to be startling. Perhaps within a thou- 
sand miles there might be no living human 
being. He felt himself a solitary, vital 
thing among heaps of dead, whose corpses, 
here and there, emitted the phosphoric 
light of putrescence. He started at every 
creak of the vessel, and sometimes fan- 
cied that he descried through the dark- 
ness, the^weH-known and reanimate face 
of some departed shipmate. Still he felt 
that his ttrfength ^as returning in a man- 
ner that appeared almost miraculous; and 
that same night saw many an appalling 
wreck of humanity consigned to decent 
oblivion. On the evening of the following 
day, but one human form tenanted that 
deserted sliip. As he saw the last of her 
gallant' crew sink beneath the waves. 
Christian fell on his knees, and — well 
acquainted with' the mother tongue of his 
departed companions-^he took the sacred 
ritual of their church in his hand. The 
sun was setting, and by its parting beams 



Loeffler, with steady and solemn voice—* 
as if there were those might bear the 
imposing service — read aloud the burial- 
rites of the Church of England. Scarcely 
had he pronounced the concluding blessing 
ere the sun sank, and the instantaneous 
darkness of a tropical night succeeded. 
The noise of the sharks dashing from the 
waters, to see if yet more victims awaited 
their insatiable jaw, was the only response 
to the obsequies of that gallant crew, 
which had now disappeared for ever. 

A few sails were still furled, and uncer- 
tain whether they were the best or the 
worst that might be hoisted, Loeffler 
determined to leave them, preferring the 
chance that should waft him to any port, 
to the prolonged imprisonment of th^ 
Invincible. 

Christian sank down, as he concluded 
his strange and dismal office, completely 
overwhelmed by physical exertions and 
the intensity of his hitherto-stifled feelings. 
But there was nO hand to wipe the dew 
from his pale forehead ; no voice to speak 
a word of encouragement or sympathy. 

And where was it all to end ? Lot-fflcr 
was no seaman ; and, therefore, even if 
one hand could have steered the noble 
vessel, his was not that hand. Doubtless,' 
the plague had broken out in Portugal ; 
and consequently the Invincible, who had 
so recently sailed from her capital, would 
(as iu all similar cases) be avoided by her 
sisters of the ocean. 

These thoughts suggested themselves to 
Christianas mind, as gradually recovering 
from the senselessness of exhaustion, Ii6 
lay stretched on deck, listening to the 
scarcely perceptible noise of the water as 
it faintly rolled against the side of the 
vessel, and as softly receded ; while his 
soul, as it recalled the form of his best- 
beloved on earth, rose in prayer for her 
and for himself. 

Week after week passed away, and still 
the Solitary Man of the Sea was the lone 
occupant of the crewless and now partially 
dismantled Invincible. She had been the 
sport of many a varying . wind, at whose 
caprice she had performed more than one 
short and useless voyage round the fatal spot 
where she had been so long becalmed ; but 
still, as if that were the magical, and even 
malevolent centre of her movements, she 
seldom made much way beyond it ; and 
light, deceitful breezes were constantly 
followed by renewed calms. A tropical 
equinox was, however, drawing near, 
though the lone seaman was not aware of 
its approach. The time which he had 
passed in the anguish of disease, and the 
aberrations of delirium, bad appeared- to 
him of much greater length than its actual 
duration; and as no tongue survived to 
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correct his eHror, he had lost all calcula- 
tions of the motions of time. He lt»tened, 
therefore, with an ear hait-fearftil, half- 
hopeful, to the risiDgs of the hlast. At 
first it be^an to whistle shrilly through 
the shrouds and rigging ; the whistle 
deepened into a thundering roar, and the 
idle rocking of the ship was changed into 
tlie boisterous motion of a storm-beaten 
vessel. Loeffler, however, threw himself 
as usual on deck for his night's repose ; 
and, wrapped in his sea-cloak, was rocked 
to slumber even by the stormy lullaby of 
the elements. 

Towards midnight the voice of the tem- 
pest began to deepen to a tone of ominous 
and apparently-concentrating force, which 
might have startled the most reckless 
slumberer. Sheets of lightiiiug — playing 
from one extremity of the sky to the 
other — shewed wide-spread sheets of surge 
running towards the ship with a fury that 
half suggested tlie idea of malevolent 
volition on their part; while they dashed 
against the sides witli a violence which 
seemed to drive in her timbers, and 
swamped the deck with foam and billows. 
Whetlier any of these storm-tossed waves 
n^ade their way below— or whether the 
ship, so long deprived of nautical exa- 
mination, had sprung a leak in the first 
encounter of the tempest — Loeffler could 
not determine ; but the conviction that 
she was filling with water forced itself 
on his mind. He again cast his eyes to 
the north-eastern horizon, and again utter- 
ed aloud—** Farewell ! farewell !" 

The storm subsided, and the moon, 
rising over dense masses of cloud — which, 
dispersed from the mid-heaven, now cum- 
bered the horizon — saw our young German 
^y^^Si ^^ 1^^ sleep of confidence and 
exhaustion, on the still humid deck. He 
slumbered on, unconscious that the main- 
deck was now almost level with the waves 
-^unconscious of the dark gulph pre- 
paring to receive him ! The very steadi- 
ness which the waters, accumulating with- 
in her, had given to the ship, protracted 
the fatal repose of the sleeper. He woke 
not until his senses were restored, too late, 
by the gushing of the waters over the deck. 

Down, down, a thousand fathom deep, 
goes the gallant and ill-fated vessel ; and - 
with her — drawn into her dark vortex — 
sinks her lone and unpitied inhabitant ! i 

It was in less than a month after this 
event that Loeffler awoke in a spacious 
and beautiful apartment, the windows of 
which opened into a garden of orange 
and lime-trees, whose sweet scent filled, 
the air, and whose bright verdure and- 
golden fruit shewed gay and cheerful in 
the sunshine. Cbribtiau believed that his 



awakening was in paradise; nor was the 
thought less easily harboured that the 
object he best loved in life stood by his 
couch, while his head rested on her arm. 
** And thou too," he said, ctmfusedly— 
** thou, too, bant reached the fair land of 
peace, the golden of God!*' — ** His senses 
are returning — he speaks — he knows me !" 
exchittned Ernestine, clasping her hands 
in gratitude to Heaven. 

8he had just received her husband from 
the hands of the stout captain of a Dutch 
galliot, whose crew had discovered and 
rescued the floating and senseless body 
of Christian on the very morning succeed- 
ing the catastrophe we have described. - 
The humble galliot had a speedier and 
safer passage than the noble man of war ; 
and, in an unusually short time, she made 
the harbour of Lisbon, to which port she 
was bound. It is needless to add that the 
German recovered both his health and 
intellects, and lived to increase the tender 
devotion of his bride, by a recital of the 
dangers and horrors of his Solitary|Voyage, 



WEEP NOT FOR HER. 



Weep not for her !— she hath pa«s*d as the breeze, 

Brii)^iii{[r fie8hi>ess and balm over Araby's «iea, 
That, lrau^;ht witU perfume tium the rich iaceose- 
trees, 
tfath in it the breath of Eternity. 
Oh ! the hearts that bewail her, •hould joy for her 
now, 
When her spirit its dwelling of clay hatli laid 
down, 
And the " beauty of holiness" sits on her brow. 
With the liallowing light of that heavenly crowD. 
Weep uot tor her ! 

Weep not for her ! — she hath flown to the skies, 
lu the noou of her beauty, her vears, and hei 
worth ; 
As the dews of the morning to heaven arise. 

All glowing in splendour, too lovely fur Earth ! 
Like a thought has she cuinc'i— like a shadow de« 
paited— 
A meteor of hope shall her bright presence be. 
When — a seiaph— she points out to Earth's broken- 
hearted 
Thy haven of love. Lord ! and guides them to 
thee. 

Weep not for her. 



CARL r.IARiA VON WEBER.f 

Mr. Theodore Hell, '< a name unmusical 
to Volscian ears,'* announces himself as 
the executor of Weber and guardian of 

t Abridged from the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
— No. Xlll., o' — Poiiihuraous Wuiks of Carl Maria 
voil Weber; published by Theodore Hell. Dies 
den aud L«'ii^zig. 
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Ihs sons ; and \m this capacity of executor 
he IvAn laid before the piihiie the post- 
humous works of his deccaseil friend, ac- 
cpnipaoied with vai'ions diM^eitations of 
his own, cittieal and biogt'apliical. * With 
llis aid and that of one or two other 
sources, we shall. endeavour to lay before 
our readers some autiieniic particulars 
relative to this great and good mail. 
Weber was born at Enstin, in Hulsteln, , 
on the l8th of December, 1786. Like 
almost every other great composer, his 
father was a musician. He was an ac- 
complished viulibist, and at an early 
period aiixioiisly devoted himself to the 
e.ditcation of his son. The retired habits of 
Ills family, his early intercourse with per* 
sons older than himself, and his seclusion 
frdm the society of rude and btMsterons 
playmates, soon excited in his mind a dis- 
position to thought, and taught him to live 
in a world of iSs own iina^^inatiou. '' I 
Iteated my fancy,*' says Weber in a letter 
to a friend, written long after wardsj'* with 
the reading of romances, and pictured to< 
myself models of ideal excellence.'' These 
sedentary pursuits and «ar>y wanderings 
of imagination, while they matured his 
intellectual faculties, not improbably laid 
the foundation of that physical weakness 
vrhich too soon terraiirated in disease. His 
occupations were incessant. ' Music at first, 
only shared his attention with painting 
atfd drawing. He wrought in crayons, in 
oil, in water-colours ; he etched very to- 
]«rdbl5' ; ^v^ry thing, in sliort, indicated 
that restless activity of mind, which whe- 
ther it be spread over the whole field of 
art, or poured into a single channel, seefns 
to be tlie inseparable concomitant of 
genius. Gradually the master-feeling of 
his soul assumed the preponderance, and 
banished its rivals from the scene ; paintittg 
and etching dropped silently into abey-. 
aiice, and music engrossed the whole ener- 
gies of his youthful mind. 

Even the field of music, it seemed, was 
not wide enough for him. Senefelder's 
discovery of lithographic printing all at 
otice inspired hiiti with the rtsolntion of 
turning lithographer. He thought h^ had 
discovered an improved process in litho- 
graphy, and forthwith set about reducing 
his invention tb practice, by removing to 
Freyberg and actually commencing the 
praotice of th(B art. . But the tnechanioul, 
** spirit-killing" drudgery, as he calls it, of 
this employment soon became repulsive, 
slod throwing away his iklkaties and his 
rtabbers, he returned with a warmer and 
now. unalterable attachment to his- former 
studies. 

In 1800, he composed the music of the 
Chevalier Steimberg's opera," " The Maid 
of the Woods," which though he himself 



chara(!terizes it '* as a very itimiatdrt prt^ 
diiction, only not entirely destitute of 
occasional invention,'' appears to have 
been received with approbation even in 
Berlin and Petersburgli, no trlHingdiMtinc- 
tion for the work of a boy of^otirteen. 

Vienna is, in Germany, th* Holy Land 
to which all musical devdteeft make their 
pilsrimaiCP, and Weber also turned hii»' 
face to tlie east. His r^ceptian ^as kind 
and cordial. Musicians, in general, are 
not conspicuous for tlie harmony of their 
intercouise with each other; bQt Weber 
was received witii generous sympathy by* 
those in whose minds his rising genius and 
bonndless application might have excited* 
envy. 

He travelled through Germany ki tarions 
directions, and his operas were played with ' 
success in Frankfort, Berlin, afid Yiedna. 
Weber's marriage was a happy one. 
His wife was the celebrated actress, 
CaroUne Brandy with whom he had formed 
an acquaintance when at Prague. 

in the proseention of labofiont dnties,' 
in various capitals, Weber passed his tifne ' 
till 1819, wlien ill health tlrew him to ^e 
country. Dating this season of tmnquilllty 
he commenced the K^eH known ** Frey< 
sehnttV' an op^na .which had long beea 
commissioned f«br the Berlin theatre, 
founded on a reniance of Apet^s. Hii^ 
friend Kind, by whorli the text df the 
opera was to be framed, kid at first given 
it the name of the ** Jager's Bride,'* vrhvcfa 
was afterwards changed for the more 
striking title (to a German eaY)t)f "iTlie' 
Enchanted Bullets.*' Hi^ labours were 
for a time interrnpted by tlie sickness of* 
Ihs wife; bnt in 1021, the newly^erected 
royal opera at Berlin w«s opened witb 
** Der Freyschutz." 

The.etfect proiiucied by th« first repre-' 
sentation of this ronvamic opera, which 
we shall never cease to reje^ard as one* 
of the proudest achieVtftuciiift of gonitis,- 
was almost unpfocddente^l. It Was re- 
ceived with general ac«clamalions, and 
raised his name at onc^ tt» the first ei^i^- 
nence in operatic composition. In Ji^nuary 
it was played itt Dft«*len, in Febraary at 
Vienna, and evety where with the same- 
success. Web^r alofie seemed caM and 
undisturbed anrid th« ^ewei^ai enthftsiasm. 
' But whil* iircreAsiJfg in celehrfty, and 
rising still highei») »f that wer^ fro^ssible, in^ 
the estimation of the public, his health 
was rapidly waning^ aiAid^t Ifil i^tin^is 
and multiplied dnlits* •* Wmlld 1^ God,'* 
sftys he in a kitef written shor^ after- 
vrards-"-*' Would to God that I Were a 
tailor, for then I sliouid hstvt ti f^imday*s 
lioliday !*' Meantime a cotigh) !9Ve hel*atd 
of consumption, tormented him^ aAd *' the 
slow minings of the hectic wftHia begau 
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to manlfeBt themselfes more vIsiMy in 
days' atid nights of feverish excitement. 
It was in the midst of this that he accepted 
the task of composing an opera for Cov^t 
Garden tlieatre. flis fame, which had 
gradnally made its way through the North 
of Germany, (wliere his Preyschutz was 
played in I8«d), to Enghind, induced the 
managers to offer him liberal terms for an 
opera on tlic subject of Oberon, the welf- 
known fair} tale on which Wieland has 
reared his fantastic but beautiful and 
touching comic Epos. He received the 
first act of Planch^'s manuscript in De- 
cember, 18t4, and fbrthwith began his 
labours, though he seems to have thought 
that the worthy managers, in the sliort 
time tbey were disposed t6 allow him, 
were expecting impossibilities, particu- 
larly as the first step towards its com- 
position, on Weber*s part, was the study 
of the Eneltsh lang^uage itseif, tire right 
understanding of which, Weber justly con- 
sidered as preliminary to any attempt 
to marry Mr. Planch^'s ephemeral verses 
to his own immortal music. These ex- 
ertions increased his weakness so much, 
Chat he found it necessary to resort to a 
watering-place in the summer of 1825. In 
December he returned to Berlin, to bring 
«mt his Em-yanthe there in person. It was 
received, as might have been anticipated, 
Mrith great applause, though less enthiisi- 
asticaHy than the Freyschutz, the ^nrild and 
characteristic mudc' of which came home 
with more intensity to the national mind. 
After being present at two represent- 
ationsy he retiTrued to bis labonrs at 
Oberon. 

The work, finally, having been com- 
pleted, Weber determined, liimself to be 
present at tlie representation of this his 
last production. He hoped, by his visit 
to London, to realize something for bis 
wife and family; for hitherto, on the 
whole, poverty bad been his companion. 
Want had indeed, by unceasing exertion, 
been kept atoof, but siill havering near 
htmyflud threatening with the decline of 
fds liealth, and his consequent inability to 
discharge hi^ duties, a nearer atid a nearer 
approach. Already he felt the conviction 
that his dealti Was not ^r off, and that his 
virife and chikh-en wonfd soon be deprived 
of that support which his efforts had 
hitherto afforded them. His intention was 
to return from London by Paris, where he 
expected to form a definitive arrangement 
relative to an opera which the Parisians 
had long requested from him. He set 
out earfy in 1826, accompanied by Ins 
friend Fnrstenan, a celebrated petformer 
on the fiote, travelling in a comfortable 
carriage, which his health rendered indis- 
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pensable. ffis congh was less treble-' 
some on the Jomne^ tlmn if had latterly 
been. He reached Paris oA tiiie tSlA of 
February, where he was received in the 
most flattering manner by Rossiuf, who 
was so an:dous to see him, that he kiad 
called before his arrival, that he might as-^ 
certain the exact moment of his coming. 
On the t^ih he was present at the first re«- 
presentation of Spontini*s ** Qlynipia;" 
and though no great admirer of the com- 
poser, the way in which the opera wai 
Eerformed elicited his warmest appro^ 
ation. " How s|Hendid a spectacle,* 
says he, " is the opera here ! The noble 
building, the masses upon the sta^e, and 
in the orchestra, are imposing, almost 
awful. The orchestra in particular haa 
a strength and a fire such as I never befbrd 
witnessed." The longer he remained Id 
Paris, the more (he number of his visitors 
increased. *' I cannot venture to describe 
to you,** he writes to his wife, **bow I anj 
received here. It would be the excess of 
vanity. The very paper wOuM blusfi 
for me, were I to write down half of what 
the greatest living artists here tell me. if 
I don't, die of pride now, I am ensnared 
against tliat fete for ever." Thoiijrh thus 
breathing an atmosphere of flattery, and 
feeling his health and spirits improving 
amidst the novelty of the scene, his letters 
betray his longing to revisit his domestrn 
circle, and his resohition never again to 
undertake so fong a journey wfthoot tlie 
comfort of their society. 

On the 2d of March he left Paris for 
England, which he reached on the 4th 
amidst a heavy shower of rain — a gloomy 
opening to his visit. The first incident, 
however, that happened after his arrival, 
showed how highlv bis character and 
talents were appreciated. Instead of r^. 

Suiring to prevent himself as an alien at 
le Passport Office, he was immediate^ 
waited upon by the officer with the neces- 
sary papers, and recniested to think of md- 
thing but liis own lieatth, as every thing 
would be nnmaged for him. On the 6th 
he writes to his wife from London. 

^ God be tluinked ! here I sit, well and 
hearty, already quite at home, and per- 
fectly happy in the receipt of your dear 
letter, which assures me that you and tHe 
children are well ; what more or whit 
better could I wish for? After sleepiiig 
well and paying well at Dover, we set out 
yesterday morning in the Express coach, 
a noble carriage drawn by tour English 
horse.*, such as no prince need be astiamed 
of. Willi four persons within, fbnr m 
front, and fbur behind, we dashed on with 
the rapidity of lightning through this in- 
expressibly beaatif\i} coimtry; meadows 
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of tbe. loveliest green, gardens blooming 
nvith flowers,-^ and every building , display- 
ing a neatness and elegance wbich form a 
striking contrast to th^ dirt of France. 
The majestic river, covered with ships of 
9ll^ sizes, (amongst others ^e largest ship 
^f the line, of pnehnpdredand forty-eight 
guns,) the graqefnl coontry-honses, al. 
together made the jouropey perfectly 
unique." 

. He took up his residence with Sir 
George Smar^ where every thin^ ihajt 
could add to his comfort or soothe his 
illness bad b^en provided by anticipation. 
He found bis table covered, with card^ 
from visitors who had called' before his 
arrival, and a splendid pianoforte in his 
room from one of t^e first makers, with a 
request that he would make use of it 
during his stay. > ' 

*' The whole day,*' he writes to his 
wife, ** is mine till five, then dinner, the 
theatre^ or society, My solitude in £ng- 
landis not painful to me. The Eriglish 
way of living suits me* exactly, and my 
little stock of English, in which I make 
tolerable progress, is of incalculable use 

to me. , . . . i 

'* Give yourself no uneasiness about the 
opera (Oberon)»1 shall have leisure^anfl 
repose, here, for they respect my time. 
Besides, the Oberon is not fixed for 
Easter Monday, but, some time later ; I 
shall tell you afterwards when. The peo- 
ple are really too kind to mp. No king 
ever had more done for him out of love^ 
they carry me in their 
fat care of myself, and 
at ease on my account. 
f k very odd one. For 
ppeared entirely ; then, 
March), a vile spasmo- 
med before I reachejl 
It time it is quiet again, 
the consideration I nave 
id it at all. 1 sometimes 
f indulgence^ and yet It 
[ drink every thing, and 
it does not come. But be it as God 
wills. 

'< At seven o'clock' in the evening, we 
went to Covent Garden, where Rob Roy, 
an opera after Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
was played. The house is handsomely 
decorated, and not too large. ' When I 
came forward to the front of the stage- 
box, that ! might have a better look of 
it, som^e one called out, Weber! Weber is 
here! and although I drew back imme- 
diately, there followed a clamour of ap- 
plause which I thought would never have 
ended. Then the overture to the .Frey- 
sctints was called for, and every time I 
showed myself the storm broke loose again. 



Fortunately soon afler tlie Qvertnrr, Rob 
|toy began, and gradually things bec^m^ 
i|uiet. Could fi roan wish for more enthu- 
siasm, Of more love ? I must confesiS tba^ 
I ^was completely ,. overpowered ^ by i^ 
though 1 am of a calm nature, and somer 
what accustomed to such scenes. I know 
i^ot what I would have given to have had 
you by my side, that jeon might have seep 
|ue in my foreign garb of, honour. And 
now, dear love, j can assure ynu that yon 
may be quite at ease, both as to the singerf 
and the orchestra. ^Miss ^aton.is a singef 
of the firttt rank, and vjU p|ay Reixa 
divinely.. Braliam not less so, tbongh in ^ 
totally, different style. There are also 
several good tenors, and J rfsally cannof 
see why the l^nglisb singing should be 89 
much abused. The singers liave a . per- 
fectly good Italian education, fine voicep^ 
and expression. Tlie orchestra is nPt 
remarkable,, but still v^ry goo,d, and tb^ 
choruses particularly so. In shorty L fee] 
quite at ease as to the fate of Ol^eron.'* ^ 

iThe final production of the drama, ho^r- 
ever, was attended with more di(fionl|y 
than he bad anticipated. He had tb^ 
psual prejudices to oyer^^ome, particular 
fingers to j^bnciliate, alterations to inake^ 
and repealed rehearsals to superintenc^ 
before ^e could inspire the^ ^erfprmeri| 
with the proper /ipii;it.of the, pi^ce. ^ 

'* Braham,'* says tie, •<in another of h^a 
confidential letters to bis wife, (39tli of 
March,* 19^6) « begs for a ^rand acen^i 
instead of his first air, wlificli, in fact, wa» 
not written for him, and is rather high. 
The thought of it was at -first quite hof;: 
rible ; I could not bear of it. At last % 
promisedywhen the opera was completed.' 
'if I had time enough^ it shpuld be dopc^^ 
and now this graiid scena, a' confounded 
battlf pief^e anjd what not; is lying before^ 
me, audi am abopt to sejt.to work, ye4 
with Mic greatest reluctance. What can 1 
do? Braliam knows his. public, and ia 
idolized by them. ^ But foe Germany I 
shall keep the opera as it is, 1 hate the 
air I am going to compose (to-day I hope) 
by anticipation. Adieu, and now for .the 
battle., 80, the battle is qver^.that is t6 
say, half, the scene^ To-morrow shall the 
Turks roar, the Frencb .shoot for joy, and 
the warriors cry put victory V ,\ 

The battle, was indeed nearl;^ aver with 
Weber^ The tired, forces of life, though 
th^y bore up gallantly against the enemy, 
bad been long wavering at their post, an$t 
now in fact only one brilliant, movement 
reniained to be executed before ,they 
finally retreated from the field of existence. 
This was tbe representation of Oberon, 
which for a time rewarded him for all his 
toils and vexations. He records his tr]- 
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liiMpli wUb a mixture of hnmiiity, grati- 
thde, affection, and piety. 

lUk April, 1826. 
r <* My best OMoline ! TUrough God*s 
grace and assistance I have this evening 
met witli tiie most complete success, The 
brilliancy and affi*ctin^ nature of tlie 
triumph is indescribable. God alone be 
tbanlied for it! When I entered the or- 
chestra, the whole of the house, which was 
filled to overflowing, rose up, and I was 
salutei} by huazas, waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, which I Siought would 
never ha¥« done. They insisted on encor- 
ing the overture. Every air was inter- 
rupted twice or tlirice by bursts of ap- 
plause. Ho nrach for this night, dear life : 
from your heartily tired husband, who, 
lioweVer, could not sleep in peace uutil he 
li'id communicated to you this new bless- 
ing^ of heaven. Good night.'* 

But his joy was interrupted by tlie gra- 
dual decline of his health. The climate 
of London brought back all those symp- 
toms which his travelling had for a lime 
alleviated or dissipated. After directing 
twelve performances of his '* Oberon" in 
crowded houses, he felt himself completely 
exhausted and dispirited. His melancholy 
Was not abated by the ill success of his 
Concert, which» from causes we cannot 
pretend to explain, was no benefit to the 
poor invalid. His next letters are in a 
desppndiog tone. 

irik^prU,lB26. 
~ ** T6-day is cnougli to be the death of 
f(ny one. A thick, dark, yellow fog over- 
hangs the sky, so that one can hardly see 
in the house without candles. The sun 
iltands powerless, like a ruddy point, in 
the clouds. No : there is no living in this 
lilimate. The longing I feel for Hoster- 
witSy and the clear air, is indescribable. 
But patience— patience— K>ne day i^oUs on 
after another; two months are already 
over. I have formed an acquaintance with 
Dr. Kind» a nephew of our own Kind. 
He is determined to make me well. God 
help me, that will never happen to me in 
this life. I have lost all hope in physicians 
lind their art. Repose is my best doctor, 
and henceforth it shall be my sole object 
to obtain it. 

•• To-morrow is the first representation 
of my (so called) rival'd opera, ' Aladdin.* 
1 am very curious to see it. Bishop is a 
man of talent, though of no peculiar in* 
vention. I wish him every success. There 
is room enough for all of us in the world." 

20th May. 
** Dearest Lioa, excuse the shortness 



and huri7 of this. ' I have so many things 
on hand, writing is painful to me — ^my 
hands tremble so. Already, too, Im- 
patience begins to awaken in me. You 
Will not receive many more letters from 
me. Address your answer not to London, 
but to Frabkfort— pos<« r^sfaa/e. You ore 
surprised? Yes, I don't go by Paris. 
What should I do there— I cannot move — 
I cannot speak— all business I must give 
up (or years. Then better, better, the 
straight way to my home — by Calais, 
Brussels, Cologne^ and Coblentr, up the 
Rhine to Frankfort — a delightful journey. 
Though I must travel slowly, rest some- 
times half a day, I think In a fortnight, by 
the end of June, I shall be in your arms. 
" '* If God will, we shall leave this on the 
13th of June, if heaven will only vouch- 
safe roe a little strength. Well, all will go 
better if we are once on the way — once 
out of this wretched climate. I embrace 
yon from mv hearty my dear ones — ever 
your loving father Charles." 

This letter, tlie last but one he ever 
wrote, shows the rapid decline of his 
strength, though be endeavours to keep up 
the spirits of his family by a gleam of 
cheerfulness. His lon^ins for home now 
began to increase till it became a pang. 
On the 6th of June he was to be present 
at the Freyschutz, which was to be per- 
formed for bis benefit, and then to leave 
London for ever. His last letter, the 
thirty-third he had written from England, 
was dated the 2d of June. Even here» 
tliough he could scarcely guide the pen, 
anxious to keep up the drooping spirits of 
bis wife, he endeavours to speak cheer* 
fully, and to inspire a hope of his return. 

<* As this letter will need no answer, it 
will be short enough. Need no answer ! 
Tliink of that ! Furstenau has given uj^ 
the idea of his concert, so perhaps we 
shall be with you in two days sooner— 
buEza ! God blesS you all, and keep vou 
well ! O were I only among you. I kiss 
you in thought, dear mother. Love me 
also, and thmk always of your Charles, 
who loves you above all." 

On Friday, the 3d of June, he felt so ill, 
that the idea of his attending at the repre- 
sentation of *' Der Freyschuts" was aban- 
doned, and he was obliged to keep his 
room. On Sunday evening, t)ie 5tb, he 
was left at eleven o'clock in good spirits^ 
and at seven o'clock next mominff was 
found dead upon his pillow, his headrest, 
ing upon his hand, as though he had passed 
from life without a struggle. The peace- 
ful slumber of tlie preceding evening 
seeme to, have gradually deepened into 
the sleep of death. 

He ¥ra8 interred on the 31st, vritb the 
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accii&tonjied solcnmUu'B of the Calholic and adds/^ Ui^t it i$ not so 'mi to saw of 
Cttntcli, in tlie chapel at Moorfields, the him ttiat he speaks from htr as ibal 9k€ 
ReqnicHi of Mozart being introdiirrd into speaks through Atm.** ' 
the »4t-vice. In person, Weher was of the 
middlelieightj^xireniely thin, and of dark 

con^levion. His countenance was strik- -^ ■*..*.*>*>** 

iljgly iutelli^ent, liis face long and pale, 

his foteheart remarl^ably higI^ his features xo ADA. 

proniiiJtht, his eyes dark and full. His 

osmil look \ta» one of calm placid thought, """""^ 

•TwAS not thf«« ey« of heavenly blue, 

*T«»M not tliy goideo hair i 
Turas hot thy chf ek of bluabing hi^e, 

Thau 1086 itself nacre fiir : 
*Twafl not thv smile, moie brig[ht than »|«r 

in y imder haawena: hmag ; 
*Twuii uoi thy voice, thonfrh 8W««t^ Utr 

TJian harp by seraph etruug^ 
Ob no! 'twas none or these that woke 

The hxve that ills tty braast, 
But the brif hi ray of wmh^ thati^oke 

Thee» noblest, purest, best i 
And wl^en thy youth's sweet spring is past. 
And Beauty's reiga is o*er, 
. ill love tlife/or the chanaawlui^h Iwt 
M'iicn beauty is BO in^tt. 

H M. 



A HINDOO REFORMING CHRIST- 
4ANITY. 

It was impossible for Bishop Middleton to 
obnerve without pain titat fresh dauj^ers 
seemed to be ai raying themselves af^ainst 
the cause of gennine Christianity in India, 
and from a quarter, that, of all others, 
might have been the least suspected. A 
Braliininj by th« Qfme of Raminohun Ray, 
had recently renounced the • greases iJ>. 
surdities of his national creed, thou::li 
>yithout becoming even half a convert to 
piristianity ; and Vis first comjiderabie 
exploit io his new cliaracter was to publisli 
an *• A^rtieal to tjie Christian world,*' ta 
ex ling4tish what lie was pleased to teiin 
tlic poIiftheUm of the Ti iuity I " And, cer- 
tainly, * says the bishop), ** he makes. onl 
his case quite as well as t.a»t C^arpenter 
or Bclsham. It was but the otljer jtlay 
that Christians were considered as houiui 
to be cautious bow they attacked tiie folHca 
. of the Hindoos ; nay, indeed, the feeling 
s'tinj^revuils — and wow a Hindoo cornea 
forvaj-d to reforoi Christianity, and Io 
tkttack the follies and preiiidices of the 
whole Catholic church of Cnrist» whom he 
deaorainatjfs a 5fcf." That the 'light which 
had dawned upon himself might no.t be 
{lidden froo^ his countrymen, Ramniohun, 
It «eem8, was busy in translating his work 
into the native languages, for .tii£ instruc- 
tion of his counti;ymen. And what wiis 
the most curious particular of the whole 

, . • — hitjtory, it wras understood that he had 

iwaa^r than an instrwient of nature,** derived material asatstiuice in its comno- 
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vitioD from a Christiaii^ who luicl been 
formerly of the baptist persuasion, but 
Mrbo, in atteinptiou the comvcrsion of tlie 
Brahfuin to the doctrine of the Trinily. 
bt came himself a convert to the drisni of 
lus catechumen, and actually set up a 
Unitarian chapel in Calcutta! ** It is 
nnqucstionably my duty,'* says the bishop, 
'* to take np the question, provided 1 can 
find time for it. But a slight au^cer 
would be worse than nothing : it requires 
a volume. The writing, however, of a 
volume is not the v^hoie digicuJty ; the 
printing is as di(^cuU ; for t*ic expeiise 
here is niinous*-three times what it is in 
Kngland : and, besides, there is no sale. 
I question whctlicr, according to the pre- 
vailing notions lierc, the bishop oonld print 
for^sale. If it were not tieated as trading, 
it would be thought ineau : he oi^ht to 
give away all. the copies ; to which tiiere 
is this ohjectioD — ihat that they who will 
noi read a book possess it, while tliey who 
want it, go without it." It will easijy be 
conceived that ^ circumstance Ujce this 
roust have been deeply distressing to a 
person like Bishop MtddletOA, whose 
wh«iie faculties were wrapped up in tii^ 
one grand purpose of his . mission., and 
whose spirits were kept in a state of per- 
petual excitement by the multitude of 
harrasing anamulies with which hi# pt^ru* 
liar situation surrounded h\m*-^Jje J&na*8 
Lif€ Of MUkop AiidUUloH. 



SKETCH OF THE COUNTESS DE 
GENUS. 



This extraordinary woman, who dvring 
the greater part of a ceiUury excited so. 
nacli att^titfu, both as a politicvin and a 
mumnte, was born near Autun, in the year 
174^. She iplierited no fortune, but beJuff 
Qf aoUe family, was received at tin* age of 
four years as canoness of the noble chapter 
ol' Aix ; and ai'ter that time was called La 
Conitesse de Lancy. t{er family name was 
St. Aubin. As she grew up, she was .dis«. 
tinguished for her general talents and ac- 
compli slunenCs, and cu^iecially that of 
inasic-^-playiag exquiniteJy on the iiarp, 
which was then a rare accomplishment 
i*-and a handsome person. 1'hese qualifi- 
cations soon obtained her aduiission into 
t/Ue best society. Site had also m«ay ad- 
lyiirers ^ b4it chance decided her lot so ^f^r 
^s reiaU'd to mairiage. A letter wliich she 
liad written to auc of her acquaintance fell 
iuto the hands of the Count de GenJis, 
a 3f<n¥)g nobljeaian of considerable fortune 



anil a good faini)y> who w^ so. charmed 
with, tlie %tyle, that he aspirad to acquaint- 
ance with, and afterwards became the 
husband of the fair writer, when she waa 
Qulyin the seventeenth year of her age.. By 
meaiis of this union, Madame de Geuii« 
liad access to thje f»miily of the Duke of 
Oj leans, whose son, then Duke de Chartres* 
had a rising family, which he determimd 
to place imder her care for their instruc- 
tion ; thi9 scheme was put in practice in 
1783. Meantime the Count de Genlis iiad 
accompanied General Lafayette to assist 
tiie Ameiicans in their war against £n*- 
gland ; and shortly ai|terwa.rds reports be-* 
came prevalent relative to an alleged 
liaimn between Madante de Genlis and |h«( 
Duke de Chartrea, which was tubse«» 
qocntly strengthened into a general belief 
by the mysterious appearance of aa 
adopted daqghter, afterwatds known by 
the name of Pamela, 'lihis foandlin^ wns* 
educated wJtl^ the children of the Duke, 
and experienced all the care of the most, 
aftectiouate motlicr from tlie Countess de 
GenUs, wJh) in l^r own Metnoijs give0,. 
nptwithstapding the caliimny we have' 
alluded to, a very distinct account of the 
hirlli of this girl, who was subseqneiitty 
married to the uufoirtuoate Lord Edwa.rd 
Fitzgerald, She states that sije vyas the 
daugtber of a gentleman of high rank,' 
named SeyniOKir, who married a low-borUi 
woman, and went otf with l^r to New- 
foundland, where he died ; that then his 
wife returned with her infant to England,- 
but his family refusing to acknowledge 
her« siie was reduced to great distress, and. 
laboured for her maintenance. A Mr«. 
Fortii w|Hs commissioned by the then Duke 
of Orleans tP send over a young English* 
girl t-o cofiyei^e witli his children, that so, 
they might i>ccenLe acquainted with the 
laqgua<!e. Pamela was AeJi-cted, a|ui Mu- 
dame de Genlis became n^uch attached to 
lier, and adopitcd her as herdaiighter. There 
was a su^cient qnamity of enthusiasm 
<^Uout the countess to render such a step 
on htr part perfectly natural^ and easily 
to be accounted for. 

It was dur«>g iter f^i|«cageBient as pre- 
ceptress of the Duke de Cuartres' childi^n 
that Madame de Genlis began Iter career 
as a writer, by woiiis pf Education, which 
were soon foiind in the liands of all tlie 
fjiKluionable moiiiers of families. ** Tl^e 
Theatre of Eth»catiou."— " Adela and 
Theodore." — " The Eveiijngs of the 
Castle," and the " Annals' of Virtue," of 
the Cowitess de Gtinlis, were the most 
popular, works ever produced of their- 
kind^ but Madanie de Qenlis' amhltioii 
was not tp he satisfied by the prodaclioa 
of works jQti e4t^*ation merely ; sudd the 
good people of P9ri8 w^s ast^uisiied to 
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are a re1i|;raiM work proceed from the 
Falahi Royiil, tlie object of whicli vrm to 
prove that religion is the basU of ad liap* 
piness aod all philosophy. ThW work was, 
libwever, properly speaking, ooly edited 
by the accomplished Conntess; and the 
Abb6s Lamoiirette and Oouchat had 
coDtribnted largely to the materials. 
The wannest admirers of Madame de 
Genlis mnst, however, acknowledge that 
her religion savoured too mnch of the 
French school, to be considered perfectly 
pure, either in principle or action — ^it 
IS difficult to breathe tlie atmosphere of 
courts and remain untainted. 

In 1791, she resigned the sitnafion of 
governess of the Duke of Orleans' chil- 
dren, but she shortly .after resumed it, in 
coo«equeiice of Mademoiselle d^Orleans 
being dangerously ill. She, however, 
stipulated that she should immediately 
depart for England with her pupil. Ac*' 
^ordingly, in October 1791, she visited 
rtits country, and resided three mouths at 
Baui, utrie months at Bury St. Edmund's, 
and made a tour through various parts of 
the kingdom. lu the history of her own 
life, she makes many severe strictures 
on the thoughts and actions of the Eng- 
lish nation. She is especially angry with 
Dryden for declaring that Comeille*s plays 
«< are cold and declamatory, while those 
of Kacine are insipid, and display no 
genius." One of her sarcasms is not the' 
ksss bitter, because unfortunately trne. 
<* Tlie most frivolous of the Arts are the 
best paid in England ;" she says, •< it is 
only in London that dancers and singers 
make real fortunes." 

In September 1792, Madame de Genlis 
was desired to return to Paris without de- 
lay, a decree against emigrants having been 
passed by the convention, to which decree 
the absence of the duke's daughter would 
render ber amenable. Madame de Genlis 
accordingly returned, and resigned her 
cliarxe, but on the following day, she and 
ber charge were declared to be emigrants, 
and were ordered to quit Paris within forty- 
eiglit liours, and France without delay. 
Madume de Genlis now determhied to reside 
in England, but was entreated by the Duke 
of Orleans to accompany his daughter to 
Tournay, and stay till he could engage a 
proper person to take the place of gover- 
ness. To this Madame de Genlis consented. 
Circumstances prevented the Duke of 
Orleans from procuring another governess 
for his daughter, and she therefore re- 
mained under the Care of Madame de 
Genlis. When the Austrians re-con* 

3uered Flanders*, Madame de Genlis witli- 
rew lier pupil to Switaerlaod, and wished 
to settle at Zug, where they were joined 
by Uie Dake de Chartres, who always re- 



f)lined an aflfeclion, amounting to vetiera«' 
tlon, for his governess : but the magistrates' 
of the town would not permit their stay ;' 
and General Montesquion, who had emi- 
grated to Bremgarten, provided for these' 
exiled and wandering fenrales an asylum 
in the convent of St. Clair. The Princess 
of Orleans shortly after quitted Madiirae 
de Genlis, and went to reside under the, 
care of her aunt, the Princess of Conti, 
who at that period resided at Friburgli. 
' Madame de Genlis herself quitted the 
convent of St. Clair, in May ]7f4, and 
went to Altona, whence she removed to 
Hamburfiii ; there a Monsieur Kivoral at- 
tacked her with her own weapons — wit 
and hrimonr — but she dvfeuded herself 
bravely. She neat retired to a farm- 
house at Silk, in Holstein, where slie 
wrote ber works entitled '^ The Knights 
of the Swan," •* Rash Vows," «• The 
Rival Mothers," and *< The Little Emi- 
grants," She also published '* A refuta- 
tion of the Calumnies which had been 
heaped upon her for her conduct during 
the Revolution.*' 

In the jear 1800, Madame deGenlis ob- 
tained leave to return fo France, and Na- 
poleon gave ber a|>artmenis in the arsenal, 
and a pension. Since that period her pen 
has been constantly active : her works are 
as numerous as those of Voltaire. The 
** Theatre of Education* is considered 
mnch the best of them ; all, however, are 
written in a very graceful style, with much 
ingenuity, and display an active mind and 
an elegant fanfy. 

Ever since the return of Lonis-Philippe 
of Orleans, (the present King) to France,- 
after the restoration of the Bourbobs, 
great kindness has been shown, to this ac- 
complished writer by. his family, up to the 
last moment of her life. She died at Paris, 
on the 3 1st of- December 1830, at the age 
of eighty-four years. 

For two days previous to her death, she 
liad, as usual, been occupied with ber 
literary aud other labours until a late 
hour. Up to twelve at night, she was dic- 
Uting to her attendant, after which she 
commenced arranging a letter to tlie king. 
Scarcely a day passed in which some 6f 
the Royal Family failed in some token of 
kind remembrance to her. To a letter, 
offering for ber acceptance splendid apart- 
ments in the palace of the Tliuilleries, 
where the present reigning family of 
France are expected in a short tiiAe to* 
take up their own abode, the ConnteM was 
engaged in writing a grateful denial, and 
her reasons for it, to his Majesty, nntil 
nearly three o clock on the morning of ber 
decease. At that hour she was pat to bed, 
and at ten o'clock, she was found a cdrpse. 
The wife of General Gerard waft>her grand- 
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da^itgbter, and vrtM iii her house when it 
yiw. nuide »kiio wn . that the- diuioguished 
jady w^snomore. ., ,. .;..,. 

To this sketch it may amnse the reader 
to add the followini^ accoimt of Madaine 
^e.GenUs; translated from the piqiianl 
)*Vench paper the *' Figaro." ... 
t '' Mailame de G«nlis nearly died the 
day she . came in^ the .world: a .mere 
chance saved lier ; and the noble lady 
jiived. eigbty-iiTe yt^ars. — What a misfor- 
tune, not only for tbje Dncrest aad the 
/ienlis, if the clnmsy Bailiff who sat down 
in the arm-chair where the^ infant prodigy 
Jiad been left by the Careless niif sc, had 
crnHhed under the^ ample and heavy deve- 
Jopement of hia various femoral muscles, 
Jthe hope of French literatnre ! The con« 
.cussion would have despoiled us pf a hun- 
dred vojoiiiesy and Hes^ven can witn^s^ 
what volumes! History in romances; 
morality in proverbs;, and religion in 
comedies. This . is what the world of 
Jetiers wonld Jbave lost — society woidd 
Jiave lost a very different .thing. 
, Such a nose as never wt^ possessed be- 
fore; a nose modelled by love himself, 
and celebrated by ten court poets, and 
which the, censer of praine was as unable 
$0 improve, a^ a. certain .tumble wliich its 
owner had in infancy,— HamU the; most 
beautiful that could be, and which Ma- 
dame de Genlis pnt up for exhibition 
'during (wen.tj years, npon tb^ serines of 71 
harp, now. passed into a proverb. — A form 
without fault, and whjch made the. delight 
of Uie Palais Royal parties in the open 
/lir. A foot, alike triumphant at the Court 
and at the Poreheroia. — Eyes capable of 
making an impression . upon . th^ running 
tbotman of M. deBrancas, aiid of an innu- 
merable crowd of Ditke^,. lawyers, officers 
and men of letters. -^ 

Mirabean boosted, 10 one of Ids letters, 
that he had communicated his own ten- 
derness to the charming . tigress ; but 
Mirabeau was a vain, good-for-nothing 
. coxcomb, ancl the boudoir on four wheels 
^ which he presented as tlie thea^e of his 
"triumph, wa? a horrible invention. The 
proof is, that Madame de Genlis says 
. nothing whatever abont it in her Memoirs. 
I'osterity should be iqst towards the illos- 
tricur Countess, and accept, as sincere, 
. her . revelations. Let us, then, consider 
. her as the most virtuous of women ; as 
. the least arrogant; the most sensible; the 
most learned ; for aij, in fine, that she 
desired to appear ; for Madame de Genlis 
. never said what was untrue ; she solemnly 
declares so. 

^ Madame de Genlis had a talent that was 
very dear to her, but tiie title of a good 
H^pusewifc was that she coveted above all 



the rest. I can never forget the following 
circumstance, exemplifying the nal/ vanity 
of the pretension to be without pretension^ 
whicli the noble lady sometimes assumed. 
1 was anxiuns to see this celebrated per- 
son, and wrote to ask the favour of a brief 
interview. She appointed the following 
day. At.twelve o clock 1 presented my<* 
9eif; Madame de Genlis was writing : 
•he laid down her pen, and obligingly 
offered me a seat, then said, — ** Allow me^ 
Sir, to finish my ,pt^t an feu ; above being 
a woman of letters, I value myself as a 
good , housewife." . And the Countess 
scraped the carrols and the leeks, tied 
thrin upt put them into the soup-kettle^ 
skimmed the meat, and neither forgot 
cloves uor fried onions. Then taking off 
her kitchen apron, came with very good 
grace ^to offer herself.-, to my curiosity. 
We talked upon art and literature, and I 
must say, that she did not speak of her 
harp more than twice, of her talent for 
acting more than once, or of her fapility 
of writiag-^very much more than six 
Jtimes.*' 



SKETCH OF SIR EDWARD 
SUGDEN.f 



Sir Edward Sugden, though a little 
man, is, pndonbtedly, the greatest lawyer 
in Westmipster Hall. Mr. Tyrrel, one of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry into' the law 
of real property, than whom tliere is no 
one more capable of jndgiug in such a 
matter, has given it as his opinion, that 
Sir Edward is the only man in Westminster 
Hall who is master of the English law of 
rea\ property; and it will hardly be de- 
nied, that of all the branches of the law, 
tliis is the one which requires the most 
laborious study to become acquainted 
with, and which, while it preserves more 
of the form of a science, is, from Its dry 
and abstract nature, less inviting, or, per- 
haps, we should rather say, more repulsive 
than. any other. To tliose unacquainted 
with the various branches into which the 
practice of the law of England divides 
Itself, and who think that every man who 
wears a wig and gown has the same sort 
of business to attend to, it must seem 
strange that two men so opposite in every 
respc'Ct as Lord Brougham and Sir Edward 
Sugden should both have attained such 
eminence in the profession. While both 
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were at the l>ar, the scene and the nalnre 
of their professiottal laboiirs were, indeed, 
as different as their characters and al>H 
lities ; btit now that we find them in tite 
same coart-^the one as Judge, and the 
other as principal counsel — the considers* 
lion of the different means by which they 
have attained to their several stations ts 
strongly forced upon ns. There cannot, 
indeed, be a greater contrast tlian that be* 
tween Lord Brougham and 8ir Edward 
Sngden. Tlie former remarkable for the 
extent and variety of his accomplish- 
ments ; versed in almost every species of 
learning; gifted with resistless bnt ir- 
regnlar energy ; distingnislied for the fti* 
ciUty with which his mind grapples^ with 
great affairs* ; matcldess in the fervonr of 
his elomience, and eminently qualified to 
be the nrst of the popular bod^, has been 
made a jndge and a member of the Honite 
of Peers, in neither of which situations do 
liis pecniiar talents shine forth to particn- 
lar advantage. The latter, a laboriooit, 
Acnte, deeply vead lawyer, who hxi dived 
deep into the dark recesses of his profess 
slon, and left no nook nor cranny unex- 
plored, but whdsd mind, never by accident 
nor design, took an excursion in any other 
direction — possessing, instead of energy, 
unddviatmg assiduity— his mind incapable 
of elevation beyond professional concerns 
— always fluent, but never eloquent — fa- 
miliar with tiie manner, in which, every 
species of equity question has been con- 
sidered and decided upon by former equity 
judges. Such is tlie principal advocate, 
whose daily business it is to plead before 
the judge we have described, while he 
plainly and openly lays claim to much 
more knowledge of the way in which tlie 
questions ought to be decided than is pos* 
aessed by him whose jud^meut he seeks. 
Lord Brougham took fatm'e and fortune, 
as it were, by storm — Sir fidwiard Sngden 
has obtained fortune and fame in his pro* 
fession, by slow and painful steps. His 
fattier followed a business which gave him 
opportunities of being well acquainted 
with the heads of the legal profession ; but 
it is said that he used to declare his son 
had no genius for his business, and he 
Would be forced to make him a clerk. He 
accordingly became a clerk in a solicitor's 
otiice, and from that humble station he has 
risen to his present distinguished position 
as a lawyer, without any qualifications of 
a more brilliant nature than steady good 
conduct and uuwearied industry. He had 
not even the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation noacquaiutaiide with the Muses 

tempted him to wander from the dry de- 
light ofpardmietU — he kepttire even -tenor 
of his way, copying and consulting aii- 



thortttes ; hit tbonghts bydaj wereof flne» 
and recoveries; and his^ dreams by night 
of springing nses and cnntingent t-emain^ 
ders. ' 

He practised for sometime as a convey- 
ancer before he went tq the Bar, and iit 
this branch of tftc profes'simi conlinned to 
perfect himself In the legal learning which 
he has nince tnrne'd to so much advantage, 
both at: the bar, and in the legal work» 
which he has published. If Sngden hail 
never entered the Court of Chancery, the 
reputation attaching to \m name from his 
books alone, would place him amongst the 
first on the list of real property lawyers* 
Indeed nothing but his profound legal 
emdition, nothing bnt Ins undoubted know* 
ledge, could have raised him to the rank he ' 
holds, having no advantages of birth, nor of 
prepossessing manners, nor of education, 
other than legal. Katner insignificant in 
Iris appearance, and without much pre- 
tension to winning address, he must have 
rvmained in obscurity bnt for' the depth 
and excellence of his profCasMonat attain** 
ments. His high charactcf as- a real- 
property lawyer in the Cunrt of Chancery, 
was acquired while Lord Eldon presided 
there; a- Judge not likely in a matter of 
this sort to be deceived. Sir Edward's 
knowledge of cases is bonndless ; with 
tIte niles of practice he is familiar, and 
still mote so with tife remote and difilctrtt 
principles of onr complex system of law. 
Conveyancing, an intimacy with which Is 
so important to a Chancery practitioner^ 
l»e is a thorough master of, in alf its form^. 
Upon questions of title, no man's opinion 
is no valuable nor so much sought after. . 

I must now say something of iSir Ed- 
ward Sugfleu in Court. When I w^s first 
in the harbil of seeing hhn in the Court of 
Chancery, Lord Eldon was upon the 
bench, and Sngden was the junior King's 
Counsel. Hepys, Bickerstetb, Tfeitlove, 
Kniglit, Pemberton, and TInney, who have 
since got silk gowns, Ivere then behind tlie 
bar ; and befbre it, I was daHy accustom- 
ctl to see Wctherefl, Hart, A tar, Heald, 
Home, Shadwell^, and the stibject of our 
sketch^ They are all yet in the land of 
the living ; but Home and Sug^dcn are the 
only two who are regularly to be found iii 
their ol^' place, pleading before a very 
diferent kind of Jndge. Wetherell was 
the same Clever, grotesque velrement per- 
son-, that he stdl is in the Hoirse of C Com- 
mons. Hart, who was subseqnentfy Vice- 
Chancellor, and then Loi*d Chancellor of 
Ireland, wiisamost singnlar^lookin:; per- 
son, and quite a man. for a portrait. He 
was a tall, or rather a lonsf, ili-favonred 
eldei-ly man, with a long rugged face, af»<| 
small dark eyes, which used to glitter in* a 
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strange, dow, lazy manner; he wore spec- 
tacles, which were uniformly fixed apon 
the point of a nose, so long, that had he 
1/een a short-sighted man, he wonid have 
rf qnired an eye-j^lass to see his spectacles. 
While he spoke, his principal action con- 
sisted in pulling off these nose ornaments, 
and pnttinci; them on again. He 'n'«ed to 
rest himself as tailors do, by standing np^ 
or slowly pacing along with his [lands be- 
hind him nnder his sown, as he may be 
seen in any of the old collections of the 
caricatnre shops. He was an extremely able 
lawyer, and pnrsued his argument with 
a most leisnrely imperturable obstinacy, 
in spite of the interrnpiions and cavilings 
of his learned friends on the other side. 
He was as slow and as sure as Lord Eldon 
himself. Sometimes he smiled, *« and smiled 
in such a sort,** as would scare any one 
arccustomed only to smiles of honesty aiid 
simplicity. It was good for young lawyers 
tx> hear him and Lord CIdon discussing 
the points of a case ; they both knew all 
its bearings as well as a city clerk does the 
{geography of the desk, at which he has 
been sitring ten hours a day for five-and- 
f^rty-y^ars. Agar was loud, bustling, and 
iMilgar, both in appearance and manner. 
Ueald was a tall, handsome man, with a 
stoop, who spoke with a Lincolnshire 
brogue, and knew his business w^l; he 
was very rich,* and when his spirits be- 
came very much deprcMsed, he left the 
bar. Home was, as he is, frowning and 
vigorous, and. always breathing battle. 
Shadwell, now the Vice Chancellor, seemed 
always to be out of bis place, with a lawyer's 
wig and gown on. His rosy complexion, 
eifeminate voice, and continual simpering 
smile, gave him an effeminate appearaooe, 
and he appeared to be well pleased With 
himself, as he bent forward over his brief, 
his arms extended,' and the points of tlie 
fitigers aiid thumb of one hand, joined to 
the simitar extremities of the other, while, 
smiling all the time, he addressed the 
eonrt respecting exceptions, re-hearings, 
reports of tlie master, and other highly 
interesting topics; He knew practice, how- 
ever, as well as an^ man of his standing. 

Such were the men with whom Mr. 
Sugden bad daily to compete in the exer- 
cise of his duties as a Chancery barrister^ 
lind he always appeared to advantage. He 
was always at his post, always ready for 
Lis cause, even when it was unexpectedly 
called on, and though he did not advocate 
h with eloquence} or any particular energy 
of expression, he spoke with much pro- 
priety and gentlemanly ease, and evidently 
with a most complete knowledge of his 
Suhject. Sir Edward is in court a man of 
agreeable thongh not commanding appear- 
ance ; his figure is neat and small, his 
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face handsome, but the somewhat snntoi 
check, and lawyer-like hue of his com- 
plexion, are witnesses of the laborious 
study to which he has devoted himself. * 
The prevailing character of his appearance 
and manner is neatness. Every thing is' 
compact— every thing ready -every thing 
well arranged, even to the holding of his 
pen, so as not to sully his fingers. He sits 
and stands unusually erect — one would 
suppose that having '* consulted the au- 
thorities,'' and found that no man conld, 
by taking thought, add a cubit to his 
stature, he resolved that he would at least 
not diminish his hy a thoughtful stoop. In 
speaking, he holds his head as high as he 
possibly can, and rests his left hand on his 
brief, while his right is stretched bnt to- 
wards the judge, with the fore-finger ex- 
tended. In this attitude, he will harangue 
yon for three or four hours at a stretch, 
in a most even strain of conversational 
fluency. I do not know a more fluent 
man — no breaks, no stops, no difficulty in 
hit discourse, but with no more passion or 
feeling in it, than in a French tragedy. 
He is correct, copions, smooth, and in- 
telligible, but -without oiie spark of the 
soul of oratory. While you listen to him, 
the blood never rushes to your brow nor 
the tear to your eye ; you never clencb 
your hand, lior stand with suspended 
breath — ^you think he is doing very well, 
yet yon wish he had done~^be is the Sir 
Robert Peel of the Court of Chancery. If 
he uses a Strong expression, it is con- 
nected with something technical, which 
takes away the force, and he 5^ill tell the 
court that *' his client could not dive into 
$he reee$8e» nf the plaintiff's Heart, and dis- 
cover that he had determined to resist the 
payment of costs" Proud of the know- 
ledge of the principles, and |>ractice of 
equity law, he frequently delivers himself 
as if 'he were exponnding the law to an 
auditory of pupils, rather than reasoning a 
particular case for abjudication ; and he 
speaks as though he were reading from one 
of his books. The facility and neatness, of 
the expression, as well as the nature of the 
matter spoken, serve to confirm the idea. 
Sir Edwaid Sngden is well aware of his 
own qualificatioiis, and does not alwayi 
bear them with that meekness, and iu« 
dulgence to others less informed, which is 
the best grace of superior ability.- He 
iometimes becomes very elaborately indig- 
nant where there is but little occasion, and 
he is too often short and waspish to his 
juniors. It is but fair to suppose, however^ 
that tlieve are defects of temper rather 
than of the heart ; and his humane inter- 
ference respecting the unfortunate people 
confined for contempt of court, deserves 
to be mentioned to his praise, and as 
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a piroof tibft be can feel (or lUe dUti-eMes 
of otiieca, aHfl exert 4u«t<(eU' for lk«>ur reJ«Bf. 

In ParliaiiM?nt%ir Edw^vci Snf^ejn <locs 
nat appear lo atlvanUgo. Wiieu Ite |mrls 
wiili ^iK*)) adveatitiottii dignity as (Ue legal 
cUi'M afiRirds to perMUM^l 4|M>efiraQQe, lie 
l4»M« more tbaa lie cao alhwd, aod iii* 
pAvlianientaiy ^ |fteakio«$ Urn fbe cemnioB 
faiiU cif. lawyers' -speeclies in |»arJiainen.(«* 
it IS too i^foUx^ 4o« much aiiOHtoiie thing, 
for the House of Couimo«». The per- 
nicious liabit which barristers 60 in^iformly 
indulge in A>e£une tbeju;l^s, of speaking a 
IfkDg time^ and 4vQUiikg upon every ranu- 
5eati(in of the case, iu order to twist tlie 
mind of tltp cosu't or jury from the (rnth, 
:Nid the uuiiformity and declamatory jOylc 
ol'their.speuking, nuitoe tlieui ^ortlie racist 
p^pt incapable of taking i&p tlie manner 
which parliament requires. -LavrMers, ivlien 
tjie^' come into lUe House of iC^vinmoos, 
fbnget ^at the judge* befi^re >\viioni tiiey 
usually «peiik -am; paid some ive. or »ix 
thousand a^year (cadi for the Ironble of 
K^lening, and tiierefote they *wiAi listen, 
though uot in Ihe least iuteriv^teii n«r 
amnfled^ but ,tl»e Miember^ of the bouse 
8Re very ditfepently cirrn'tistuuced, and 
tbey jnn^t be int»'i:«rNt«d or amuAod, ia 
order 4o induec tlieia to hear « itpeeck 
paiAAutly. Kir "Ed ward SogdenL) rdtlwr 
did! attd inn^by, aB4 Cbasenry-barrister- 
Mb. 

^c«annot close a ftketch of Sir Edward 
Sagden«t the present time, Miilhout honio 
aUiwion to the pajpaji>le liONtility Avliivh he 
birars tu ilie present l^rd Chaoeelior, and 
which be has lately shown in so marked 
and dbngreeable a manner in ttie Court -of 
Ciianeery. To jem\>Uiy a trite bat expres- 
Mve {diraf e, 8ir Edivurd Sugden has ne««f 
born *' right in his -nund^ sinee J^rd 
Brongbani asceutifni the woolaack. i»o8s 
<lf' place ftogelber witii tbnt circnnistaaee, 
aeeins lo have utterly «poiled i4ie 4eaHied 
gentleman's temper, and be bears hinueJf 
aa duecraxed in lovi; of office. When Mr. 
Byroughani lootk bis leave of Ike bac, ii 
^a«i lemaitkcd that tfir Edward Aiigden 
alone <»eglecttH) lo um and aobnowbuUie 
bis'lMioting salntesvAs tliou}:h he woid4 ex- 
press, *> 1 w>ll uot rise toyon, whose rite 
bas attipped my lisiug.*' 
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ON EtLJ<B*S EXPRIJEVT PWlPOIt^lANCE 
OF HlRLtCWlN. 

■ Two %ctam4t r tiro sr^eral ttae*! born. 

^ "Old Dijury" ai»d '* The Gardrti * di<l-n<lorn: 

' The fi«9!, in liumour ritli and quaint surpassed, 

in atiSinHtl vivncity iu^ fast ; 
~ Tlw fi'rtfe iilMtHie c4ultl u/) fiurtl»«r go, 

'iV Mtmk^ a t)iriU alie uoiird (he otiier two— 

And « wlx^le l»io we Tteliold within 
' Tiiy 8iiig:rf peijj«>n-^EIl;»r, Hartey-Quln. 



Tme hordes fbat inhal»'ti tbr vast fUkm 
eMendime nor^hwasd from Ibe AUack Hem 
and Hnaui Caneasiis, on 4>tiib sides of tbe 
Volga, are best bi»owii under <iie name of 
GalnHiea ; 4bey bekwig 4o tbe ^tvwUBiociL 
o/the Mognbi, «sbo oeci^nr tbe bifblmU 
of Middle Aaio, lying wahbi the #E>rtietb 
and fiftieth degrees of latitude betweea 
the dominiona <d^ Russia and dUog.^Great 
iMimbers of tbe Cabnnos aocon^paided, ia 
the campait^naof Jfia3juid Ut^ ibeiumies 
of AlexandiiT, wbow tuey afiknAwle4sed 
as the bead of »t least all tiatne of tlieir 
tribes ftliat raniie onrer lli^ atitppet of 
A»rracaB. T4iese ilrppfA.OAftr ^icb tb^ 
TiutaEs al9o wander tor f«ifttiifie« afi w.ett 
as Uie €almiM)«, are aineog*t|ie m^^t deserii 
parts of the Miissian «ntpire. It is tbe 
(ipiujon oi some ^ologisAf tl«it tbegr were 
formerly tlie iMtloni of tbe «en, wbicb, m 
Kpme coovuhdaU'Of n^tuve, fbriced its way 
into Ike JVIediterranean, tbffougbtbe atnum 
of Marmosa; the.C{ifpi»n^<be iCnadae, tbe 
sea of Ajopli, and Uie lakesin Uieir «^gb* 
boiirbood, bavmg stdl remained, aa being 
tbe dec^>«t part of that prUnitHie o«enp. 
This opUdon u atrenglh^aed by tbe imol, 
tbat pits and salt ponds, wad a gvcfit qwM ' 
lily of abells are atill.tobe aeen mgm^^hti 
surface of tlie conatiy, »nd ,tbnt tbe soil, 
which GOBsisU abiio^t entirely of yeUovr 
olay^ without stonea, is inpr«M|Mateii wUb 
various saUs In nbuodanoe.. llh^n m no 
mountain npoo ibese »teppcs» cuMxept ft«g- 
do, winch is of « n^ieslb: beiabt i and 
9ltboiigh ibey ore soaietimes called .pbiiaa^ 
t^ey seldom ealiibit, for.aiiy comd^cable 
ijxtent, a lerel surbiee. Xl«ey a(e» for tbe 
most part, otidufaiting bile biU and rale^ 
and tbe prospect is ieome(|iieatly lbiiil«d» 
generally, to a Cew mit^a. Tnfu of gmaa 
and worn^wood form the prlvoipftl vege- 
t;»(ion, 9nd tliese^row in sgntlercri aolilary 
buncbcit, tbe yellow aoil being viaible 
between Uieni^ Tb? lalii^ are mAre^firr- 
tiW, and prodnce aalt becbs^wbicby bow- 
ever, tbe camel only can co«ftunie. lo. the 
spring, tbe iris and the talim and ojiier 
bulbons««oot«d^pbin48>ad«ni snanoiaioared 
porttoBs ^f tbeae deserts, bat tbegr are 
soon wtdiered. in tbe savnnier, by tbe 
. raging beams of tiie sun, whiob Ibere ia no 
tree to intercept, and no nabi to mitigate. 
In winter, tbe «okl is eipiaUy intoloimble, 
in coNseqaeaoe of tbe east wind wbicb 
Hfitlie»4wer tike steppea, in an irroaiitible 
corneni, from .the ic«tf>cor.ere4i beigVIs of 
Moiigtdia. JiQnietbmg in tbe nature ot' tlie 

t Calmuc T»Ti9ry ; or a Jouraej f^fa Satepta to 
several of llie Calmtic Hordes of the Astracan Go- 
vernment IW H. A. Ziritk. Londou, 1831. Holds- 
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of the aiortt beaatiftil deittaiMif of natfire, 
may be occaaioBaUy olMcnred itt tli«i(e 
wild r«gioii8. Hit eMited liytbe reflec- 
tion of tlie raya of tfieian from tfae lieated 
atfffaiee of-^lie earth, and hy their refrae- 
tion throoffb the mediitaa of the dew which 
is drawn from the vegetation. Henee h 
happens, that ohfects which are not witbhi 
the aetuai range ci vino«, are pictared in 
tiie air, at the edge of tlie niiaf, as tf reared 
in a Ktream of water. Tfae ima^^es smk, by 
degrees, lower aa<^ lower as ftie spectator 
approaclies, till at last the stream vanishes, 
and the real landscape is seen, at a greater 
distattce, and smaller than it appeared on 
the mist. 

it is In the step|>ea that t)>e locnsts, 
those destrmstive armies ¥ifMch Ivf wasKe 
whole provinces, are supposed to havie 
their birtti. Serpents, lizards, scorptona, 
and particniarly the scorpion spider, which 
is mnch dreadtrd; are every where lo he 
met with. Foxes, wolves, and antelopes 
irtso ahomid. Bees never trust themselves 
to these desolate wilds, and form no pa ft 
of the weakh of the Cahimc^, which con- 
sists chiefly of camels, horses, oxen, sheep 
and goats, animals calcotated to supply 
tftmost all their wsaits. Some of the tribes 
are supplied with gnns, and subsist, in 
anaAmer, by the chase of antelopes ; some 
feed H&r a season upon wormwood and 
mother dry herbs. The Oalniucs who are 
wttiiin the Jusisdiction of th6 Astracan 
government, are eetimated at about twenty 
fhoitsand tents, or families. The diiK^rent 
tribes, of Which t^xy arc composed, are 
f^encraily at war one with another. The 
'imperial antfaority seldom interferes iti 
their disputes, unless by way of mediation. 
Welts of excellent water are found in many 
parts of the steppes, and are jAstly sap- 
posed to be the work of some ancient 
pastoral iMtloo. The Cahnaes^ a lazy race, 
lake no tfonble to keep them in ord«r. 
The dimg foand near the wells serves the 
f raveHer for foel ) by a slirglit application 
of heat it buras like tnrf* It is obtained 
in greater qoantities than one wontd ex* 
pect. the wells being the rendezvous of 
all the animals that inhabit the desert. 
Many tuoraH are seen upon these steppes, 
belonging to different ages and races, bht 
chiefly, it is snpposed, to the Tartars of 
the ancient Kamschatkan empire. TboDe 
on wliich stone pilhirs are ibnnd, are of 
still greater antiquity. They were in ex- 
istence belbre the time of Rnisbroek, in 
the year lti!60, and were tbeti considered 
as the graves of a nation whith had long 
passed away— most probably of the Hnns, 
Vfbo, in the fourth century, swarmed frohi 
the borders of China, and; by driving 
before them the Qoths and other Tentonic 



mitiomr, ciMaeif tbsft cxteiMife migration 
whidi, fa the fifth century, inondnted tUe 
mo»t futile regions of Earope. 

The tents ot the Cafanucj are" if^nalty 
pitched in a valley ifn wh?ch good wel^8 ar'e 
to be found : those of the Pihices afnd 
Lama (Hi|;h Priest),* and those vhidi 
serve as teiitpfes and the halls of justice, 
are dis6ngtn»hed hy th6it 'con^mandinj^ 
situation, their size, anod the whiteness of 
Ibeir covering. Ronnd tlie te^bligs, and 
the hut of th^ Lama, in a semicn'cfe, adc 
tlie tents of the inf^Ttor tme.^s, and thei^e 
again are enclosed by those of the Prince's 
ministers and serVhuts. The doq'rs of 
all the tents open towafrds tlie principal 
templ«. 

It wonM apne&r that the rcNgion of thfe 
Calmucs was dfirived iu early hges from 
India. The r4?pi>tcd fohnder, 8chi<^di- 
chamnni, h snp^osed to htfve Kved lon^g 
before the time of Ciirrst, and to have d^ 
tivered precepts, sorrt^ of whicli <rere conf- 
mitted to wilting by his disciples during 
his life, and some after that period. Tlie 
world he held to be God, Sud it was his 
doctrine that evet-y thing Was produced b)r 
circular nrotiorf ; that there is a gradatioh 
of beings from perfect ditiuity down to 
the loweist aninial on rarthr, and to a 
brood of fiends which inhabit its interior ; 
thatt by means of transiViigiation, an'd ac- 
cording to their good or bad actions, the 
Stfuls of men may be elevated td perfect 
dirinity, or debased tb x\te state of fiends. 
This religion has it^ redeemer too, and a 
system of penance; disci'pline, and prayer, 
and an order of priesthood, at the head of 
which is the Lanih. It has also rtlt super- 
stitions from the poets of Tangfis and Ai- 
snris, so'cti as good ^nd evil spirits who 
dwell upon mountains and in streams, a'l^d 
busv themselves much in human aH^lrs ; — 
a fabulous mountain, ih the centre of the 
earth, which is soiTound^d by seven gulden 
hills, inhabited by men, ^nd crrathres 
resembling men, of different fbrhls and 
habits j^— and an earthly plamdise;* west of 
Thibet, where those who have arrived £(t 
a state of perfection dwell in" the enjoy- 
ment of happiiifiss. l*he Cal'mncs have 
images, to which, however, they pay no 
worship on their own account. ^* As the 
senses' they say, *' cannot reach the in- 
visible Deity- ihey like to have a visible 
representation before Uiein in prayer. Biit 
this is not essential; whi!n ihey cannot 
have images, (in travelling across the 
steppes for example), they are accustomed 
to worship without any symbol addressed 
to the senses.*' The most cuWons part of 
the Calmnc system of religion is their mode 
of praying by means of machinery ! 

^* Itconsistsof hollow wooden Cylinders, 
of different sizes, filled with Tangud writ- 
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logs. The cylinders are painted with red 
stripes, and adorned with haodsome gilt 
letters, in the Sanscrit character, com- 
monly, containing the formula' Oinma-in- 
bad-ma^-chjum ; eaeh of tliese is fixed npon 
an iron axis, which goes through a square 
frame ; this frame is capable of being shut 
up flat, and is formed upon a small Hcale, 
much like a weaver's sheeriojg machine. 
"Where the lower parts of the frame cross, 
there is a hole, in which the axis of the 
cylinder turns; by means of a string 
which is attached to a crank in the spindle, 
the machine can be kept in motion, so that 
the cylinder turns in the frame like a 
grind-stone (only upright) upon its axis. 
Before the fire at Sarepta, they had two 
Jarge Kurdus of tliis kind, with Tangud 
writings of all sorts, rolled one upon ano- 
ther round the spindle, in the inside of the 
. cylinder, to the length altogether of some 
hundred feet. These prayer-mills perform 
a much more important office than a rosary, 
which only seirves to assist the person who 
prays. The Moguls believe, that it is 
meritorious respectfully to set in motion 
(whether by the wind or otherwise), such 
writings as contain prayers and other reli- 
. giQUS documents, that ihe noise of tlies,e 
scraps of theology may reach to the gods,, 
and bring down their blessing, ^s these 
prayer-machines usually con tain, the Tan- 
gud formula, which is serviceable to ail 
Jiving creatures (repeated it may be ten 
thousand times, so that there is a mulii- 
pUcation of power like that ip the English 
Machines, equivalent to the labour of so 
many individuals),*— as prayer can, in tliis 
manner, be cairied on hke a wholesale 
manufactory, it is not very surprising that 
i prayer-mills are so commonly to be found 
in the houses of the Moguls. An ingenious 
contrivance this, for storming heaven with 
the least possible trouble." 

In his journies to the encampments of 
tl'.e various tribes, Mr. Zwick observed 
frequenLfiights of locusts, of which formi- 
dable' animal he gives the following de- 
scriptiop : — 

*< J'he locust (gryllus m'igratorius) is 
fi om three to four inches in lengthy ancl, 
^t its full size, is longer and narrower than 
. other insects of the same species, tlie 
l^rasshopper for instance, which is known 
in Germany, and which has a more prumi- 
nent breast, and shorter wing. The head 
is round, with short feeUrs, and, like the 
. bi east, of a dingy gre^n ; the throat is 
dark brown, its latge eyes blaek, the ex- 
terior case of the wing of a dirty yellowish 
gieeu, with many dark spots', showing the 
black wings at a little distance ; the body 
and the legs are pale yellow, with black 
marks on the side of the legs next, tlie 
body. In their first state, the locusts 



have very imperfect wings, whidi da- tiof 

cover the whole of tlie body, whereas^ 
when . they are full grown, they reacli 
.much beyond it. Well mivht the prophet 
Joel (chapters IBt and Snd), refer to tints 
locusts as the agents of a chastising Pro- 
vidence, for they are a r<^al sco«irge to tlie 
nation in which tliey appear, laying waste 
whole di»tj:icts in a very short time, by 
their dreadful rapacity and great nnmbers. 
Wherever they settle, thty devour not 
only every thing green, but the stems of 
the shrubs, and the w«eds of the sea : the 
•Calmiics told us that the very ft- It on tlieijr 
tents was entirely consumed if they suf- 
fered a swarm of these enemies to descend 
unmolested. As they soon strip Ihe pq- 
silion they have chosen, they^ are cpm- 
pelle<] to migrate in search of food, and 
this usually takes place ^bout dusk. Their 
long wings enable tlieio to traverse large 
districts. This species of locust, as weU 
as the gryllus rristatjis, which was th,e 
food of John the Baptist, aud is. still eaten 
in Arabia, is prepared in many different 
ways by the. Oriental nations, la Morocco 
.they are so highly esteemed, that the price 
of provisions falls when the locusts have 
entered the neighbourhood. The Calmucs 
.do not use them as food, but we were tol<f 
that wolves, dogs, antelopes, fbeep, and 
other animals wliiph have fattened npoii 
tliem, are much sought after. The wolves 
seldom or never attack tiie flookii of Uue 
Cahnocs when the locoats are. at. h^nd, 
because they can satisfy themsel\es with 
thcKC insects.. A cirenmstance which 
happened some years ago at Sarepta, i^ 
sufficit-nt to piove that locusts are ex- 
cellent food : the hogs in that neighbour- 
hood became unusually fat, by • having 
been fed for some tiiuo entirely upon devd 
locusts which had been drowned io tl^ 
Volga, and throwp In heaps pn the >hor^. 
The swarm of lociiitts which ^ have just 
mentioned was. so nameroiis, that tl|e 
whole ground was covered with them, 
and looked as if it had been «piink)ed 
with pea-shelU, it was curious to ob- 
serve, that their heads were all turned to 
the west, and that in tliis direction they 
were devouring every blade of ^rass with 
frightful assiduity, la the sunshine their 
wings appeared like silver or glass, and 
reliected a tremulous lig)»t. . Where we 
passed through their ranks, they rose in 
thick! clouds, with. a loud rattling caused 
. by the jQapping of their wings against one 
another, and coutmued whizzing in ir- 
regnlar groups through the space around 
us, like snow when it falls in large flakes. 
1 ne path which they left for us was about 
twenty paces wider than our line of inarch, 
and it was immediately tilled up at the 
same distance behind ps, ^ |f by fallh^g 
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fAoudt, They ivei'e 80 niniMe, that, we 
found' it flifficttlt to catrU any ot- tliem, 
particularly as oar journey took place in 
tiie lieat of tlie day, and- in tlie sunshine, 
wlien tbey are always most active. The 
dujj^s were highly delighted- with chasing 
titebe swarms, and snapping as many as 
jtiiey could out of the air, which they ac- 
jComplisbed with more facility in the cool 
of the evening:. Many of these lucusts 
were in their first state, wlien they are of 
a dark orange colour, otiiers had nearly 
reached tlieir full growth. After a few 
days, they had almost all completed their 
change, BBd they were able to rif^e like 
their comrades into the air, to seek' oat 
new districts. Once when . I went- m 
jsearcii ot iusects at this place (which I 
always did secretly, that I might »ive no 
"oficuce to the Calmacs who consider it 
a great sin to'kill aiiy creature, and more 
particnlarly an insect), ( wa^ observed by 
some Calmncs, whose curiosity was ex- 
cited by my stooping fo often. They 
came slowly np to me, to see what I was 
looking-for. I commonly satisfied all in- 
i|uirie8, with the pretext that I was. look- 
ing for medicinal herbs, which they thonght 
tlie more probable, as they had a high 
opinion of oor science in the art of heal- 
ing. Oh this occa^iion, I took advantage 
of the transformation of the locusts, as 
they happened to be in sight. This spec- 
iacle they had never before' remarked, and 
it occasioned the greatest astonishment. 
Such locusts na were ready for their trans- 
formation, were to be seen in numbers, 
climbing up the stalk of a plant, and then 
4iol^ifig thofiiselves io an inverted position 
with their long le^s. After a little while, 
the creature begins to rock itself back- 
wards and forwards, resting at iottrvals 
as if almost exhausted, and then shaking 
itself again with increasing violence, until 
the breast and head break through, the 
old covering by contiqued effort is thrown 
otf, and tlie invect appears in its perfect 
state. The Wings now grow to their full 
'size, and appear to strengthen before the 
eyes of the observer, and acquire, by ex- 
|^»o«ure to the air, their natural colour and 
splendour. While the boys were busied 
in seeking more blades of grass with lo- 
'custs upon them, the spectators unceas- 
ingly repeated their exclamations of Dalai 
L^na ! Dalai Lama ! Chair Khan \ Chair 
Hhan' orKuhrku! Kuhrku! at the siiebt 
of a process of nature which had been un- 
known to them, thoogh it had passed an- 
■ der tlieir ryes.'^ 
. We have paid more attention to the in- 
Ibnnation collected by Mr. Zwick during 
ItiA residence among the Calnuics, than to 
• the object which had induced himself and 
. hm cou^piinioDS to undertake a Jouriiey so 



little infiting in the way of amuft«meiit. 
The fact is, that they were employed by 
the Moravians of Sarepta to distribute th« 
Bible among the Calmuc tribes. They 
returned, however, without having suc- 
ceeded in circulating more than tunt cQpie»/. 
The opposition of the Lamas and their 
priests to the introduction of a new re- 
lij;ion was found utterly insiirmountablr^ 
and even if it had not been>o determined, 
what beneficial effect could the Bible have 
produced among a nation of wandering 
tribes, of. whom not one person iu a tbor- 
sand can read P Besides, it is to- be ob- 
served, that although the Rnsfiian goverr- 
roent permits-the free distribution of the 
Scriptures among its subjects, the Russian 
chorch allows no converts to be made 
throughout the empire, except to itft own 
tenets, and all missionaries of a difft^rent 
religion, who are permitted to distribute 
tlie sacred book in that country or its de- 
pendencies, are prohibited to accompany 
it by a single syllable of explanation ! 
We cannot, tberefoie, be surprised at the 
failure of Mr. Z^^ick, a young German of 
apparently respectable character. Even 
among the Calmurs who had been in the 
civilised parts of Europe in 1814, be 
fonnd no disposition toward:! education or 
improvement of any description. One of 
these, who was constanily recounting the 
wonders he had seen in Parisysaid, among 
other extravagant things, that ** the En« 
glish had win^a'* -*-probabty mistakin^^ 
says the author, on account of the re- 
semblance of WnWf and ^ngdij^*^ English'' 
for ** angels.** The same travelled baiba- 
-rian further assnred his conntrymen, that 
be saw tlie moon so low down in the sky 
of France, that he cuuld almost throw a 
noose over its horns ! 



ANECDOTES OF ARIOSTO THB 
POET. 



FroMh fear probably that his «on might 
enrirely lose his taste for study, if he con- 
fined bim to that of the law, Niccoio was 
induced to desist from his intended plans. 
Having seen him, therefore, reach the age 
of twenty without exhibiting any signs of 
legal ability, he had ttie good sense to call 
him home, and again free him to the culti- 
vation of general literature. This, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been done 
till he had employed his, autboiity^Mid re- 
proofs^ again and again, to no purpose. 
Lodovico cherished the most respectful 
•affection lor his parent, but hi this one 
point he strove in vain to eixercise it, aj*d 
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|M*rl|iff coiMdepMl ii m- » dn%f bjT nd 
mfaw i9iper«iive to saovifice bi» I'eeMigk 
and the pcacje of bis hfc la tibe b^pe of 
making a fortiroe. A ciirioiM WMccMe b 
retateo^ to tliow how inl|K^BctribJj^ he was 
K> all emiiortattoiM on the 9obJcct<. k 
>ia^ppned one .day tliat Nicoaio waa mofte 
Ibao jbNiwYly severe in eapre^siog krimseif 
respecting the indMeFcoce and i^eiwas' of 
which he was gaiUy. The yoaag ^eat 
»e«ined to Visteo attentively, htit tnadc no 
attempt at defending himself, tiUhis fath^ 
we#it oi«t of tlie room^ %vheo hi» brotbor 
(jdhriet^ who had beea preMM at the ih»tca- 
iriew< renewed >he attack. i)it tilta, tim 
accnsid euiitmenced a aerioM argiiinnit 
on th^ poiiito hi dispute and iran^ out so 
<*lear o cate^ that bis hi-olh«r ask«fi in 
a»tOHi^hin<ni«, why be bad not 8nsw<md 
bis faltteff in a qiniibir niana^ ! *f Hth 
cause,*' lefdiad Lodovico, '* wh«l« be was 
storming^ my mind was wboKy occHpicdl 
with observfRi; his words ami action'^ te 
in a scene of the ptay 1 am writiii^ I iatr4»- 
<lnce a young man and his lather diaputing 
as we have beeo." 

A siiigalar instance is on re<3ord iHns- 
trative of the popniarity he enjoyed : — being 
obliged one day to pass oyer a wild part 
of the district, tlie forests of which were 
known ta be the resort of banditti, led by 
the celebrated chiefs Doaiinico MaroccD 
and Fiiippo Parchione, he was somewhat 
dinconcerted at seeing his path Crosned liy 
a largo body of armed men coming out of 
the woods. As he was attended by ooiy 
six followers, resistance to an attaek he 
knew would bo vain. Neitner be fVdr his 
party, however, enconntered any inter- 
ruption till his servant, who liad h>itered 
behind, on coming up, was asked t^ one of 
the banditti who the genileman was that 
had just pas«ed them. Being answered 
that it was Ariosto the poet, he imme- 
diately spurred his horse forward, and 
pulling otf bis liat as he approached him 
said thait he mn FIHippa Paotfifaite, And 
was come to applogtEo for having snfiered 
so great a man as Ariosto to pass him on- 
saluted. 

Oa Ms fPtftdrntoFeriPsnibeestaUiihied 
himself, with his two iromorried sisters, io 
the hottse he had buUt near the church of 
St. Benedtctj and resumed his former 
occupations. Of his hghter ainnsenieiits, 
gardening was tiuit in which he took most 
pleasure ; and it is eurious to know that 
be was as load of aiteriag the plan of bolii 
Ihs house and grounds^ as he was of re- 
niodelling the stanzas of the Orhmdo. Hts 
son Virgioio proposed writing an aeooant 
of his ilUistrious father's Hfe ; bat, an- 
fortunatelyi he never pursaed his design 
beyond tlie commenQement, and a few 
tteuMraadiunA are all tbcvl have come 



dowB to m. Fram IhaM^ bMrevec, #e 
Icam the aiag n hi r tfastidiaiwHCRio of AvioaM 
in his hurtieaUttnil aAiusewcatv, and some 
oilier tf aita of hit ehftia^ter, wMck MUftcr 
hiWk not the lets an>«b)eM of our vcnora- 
tioQ, by sbatwing as Hie simpllcily as weH 
as paMver of Itis nnad« ** kn g^deaiiig'' sayi 
VirgioiD^ ^'Im* pnrsaed tho aaiw plan as 
wiUi bisi vonMS) never leavt«|p aagF thing 
he had planted more than ihrao months in 
the saaiti place ; and^ if he set a fioit tree, 
or sowed seed of aity khid^ he weald go 
to oftes to examiae H, and see if.it were 
gfowing^ Ihat he geariiatky emiod witli 
8|»oihng or breaking otf ilie bad.. Ao his 
bao^iadgeabo of flowevs was very Kimt«d, 
be umity flimea wisiook the piaais whidi 
mt^ be apringiiig np byehaace ia the 
arigbbottrbood, ibr tbosa be had set* asd 
he w«NiM waleh thcw with tbe greatest 
jDape fill bf? Was paft beyond doobt as to hii 
itfistak«» 1 remember 4 than having cmersown 
aome oatter^feed^ lie weat every da^ lo see 
what progress they were makiag, and was 
deliglrtody in a short tuae^ with observsag 
tliat they l^yariaiked eatraardfaarily welt; 
be, at last, Iwwcvirr^ dii'Mvansd'^ that ke 
h^4 mistatieo a yu«ifig eldcr-biish A»r bss 
Cttpers, ami tiiat Ms plaais were not yot 
above groimd."— 4JMMw|^> Zises y* <^ 



VAftlBTIES. 



^•rtoe/fff^f 7bs#M.«-It is siflgtitar boar 
tradition, which Is somctndea a Wte gnttfe 
to truths is, in other eaces^ praftie to mid- 
lead tt$. In the etelebraied Held of battfe 
at fUHieer^nMe, the travellar is strutlL 
with 000 of ttiose ragged piihire of nMi|;li 
atone, which indteaia the scehea of andent 
conflict. A ft-hmd of the a:tttbor^ vrell 
«oi|uiiinted with the chrctmistances of thje 
batdey was ^tandiiii'Bear this laree etoni^y 
and looking oa the se^nie arotlnd, when ^ 
Higblaod shepherd huitied down from the 
hlH, to ofl^r hk seipvices as cicerone and 
pfoc^eded to inform hiffl, that Dundee wOa 
alain at that stone, wh|ch was raisied to 
hAo memory* f* Fie^ Donald/ a«swereil 
my friend, '* how can you tell such h stoiry 
to a straviger? I am sure yon know well 
enougli iliat Dundee wars killed at a con- 
siderable distance fn»m this- place, near 
the home of Pascally, and tlmt this stone 
was here long before the battle, in- 1r689«" 
*<Otehroichr saiid Donald, nb way 
abashed, '< and yoor hofioar^ in the right, 
and I seo yon ken a' about it« Aim! be 
wasaa hilled on the spot neitber, bat lived 
liH the acxt atornia^; bat a^ tbe i9a«ea 
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»men like binit ia liear he w»a killed 
at tlic i;r«at siaur." — Nutlrioihe At*Uol^ 

'ikttlrM^m^A pttity 8<'a<«il at n ipn^ f«Me 
iiriU vUker break uf> int^t liit'le kii^ts of 
two or ihr«e, or feU- into ftp6c\oli*makl«K ; 
H a couiKi table tkie cociv^erMitian will be 
Pf^'tifwal aiul mitiGtfUaiieoiMi, — in tlie way of 
narration, never «xe«ertHYg a short •aueo 
clbte ; aiid at no table at tAi, but p.le»e«d in 
ai«eMii-ci»cledboiit t\ic fim?, one.'s,c|«iai<4ro^- 
i'um for story'^teiling Av.iil be broagbt into 
requiHition. 

Caloufaiing £»^.«*-A 8triltan 4toy, Vin- 
c'pBdEO Zacearo, has lately gi%'en r^jpea^ed 
p^'oofft of a mtist extnmidmaiy facility in 
perlbnBung aritlunetieal coinpntatiuBs. H'e 
13 aeyen years. oUl, and of <(ood ^seaerai 
talenti, but is sliH <« more crliiid, 4»nd of no 
ediicatiou. Tite 4;ity .ol' <Paler!iKi, where 
liewaa born, a«6ii«ned Ihim a pension, 
wdHchbas been s»b««qi»*4itly aathoitised by 
yri^vevnaiefit, that Ik; may enjoy the ad van- 
tage of' cat eful in^<trnclion, triMnwtHch his 
8lalioii in society (lie is the son of an 
iUnerant .fiddler) would otliorWise Imve 
(Mvrbaps enucUided him. IFlie an^war to 
onip (fnestion, wfhicii be solved perfectly 
c»rfeotly, contained 4m> few«r than four- 
teen figa«e8. He could no^t eiHtmerafe 
sMCsli an elevated qnamity, hut said the 
tif^ures mie after another as imlependent 
sums. Me oonkpiites arithmetical and ^eo* 
roeirtcalprogrossion^, extracts tlM*.8Cfuare 
ami eitbe roots, and performs aivy of (be 
cannnion eqaations. A^iollier .precocious 
boy, Carlo Hace> who at the age e)l eleven, 
apeared \n the extraordinacy character of 
a> public «mprov«(aiore, andwhawas placed 
in 9ue of Ibe royal seminarias, tba} lack of 
fsrluae might not prejudice his improve* 
raent, 4ias written « sonnet on iSuecaro. I 
siihkjoln it, thnngh it is no -j^reat matter, 
and- !» geoepally «0R»ide4'ed inferior to his 
e3(t<NiH»oraneeiM effusions: it is, however, 
a curiosity, as beiav written by a boy of 
thirteen on a cbUd of seven. 

This ii the chHd I e'«a this ! oh, ivhat lUrprlM 
'^«alt to ray iKimni and eochnin* my tongue! 
P#rlHH^« sjn ai)g»< *iis. who left the skies 

To live th' iuhabiifnta o( earth aqioiig. 
Things that to know require e'en n^tn might, 

Tfaou -sudden seest, andpieruei^t the ibick veil. 
Qabiuing besin of the cteraal lifrhl— 
, O child divine snd dt^ar! I bid thee hail • 
Nouf ht was the'geuius. at thy age, whose fame 
Makes - England proud; and nought that other 



mtty tikimiHeip pftit^ to f^ tibeirties mid 
pCMnattent interests of the nation, it is a 
nieiaMchoVy tirtMli that its in!nWdiate.«4feot» 
liav« been mosA especiaAiy lii^aHtroiis to 
tike cause of ]iter»tnre. ¥his has been 
proved by the exlr-aordirfary niunher of 
faikires whicii hnve taken place among the 
booksellers in Paris since that time ; it 
falls lit'tle short of two hundr-tMl. Some 
r»tief It^is bf^en aflbr«iied by tlie loan whidi ' 
w.as advanced bv the govermnent to the 
commerce of the metropolis. Bii^t the 
results will be more readily seen by a 
comparison of the books published in iQ'iy 
and 1850. The total number of backs 
registered in the weipkly list, entitled 
** Jonraal de la Libraire,*' for the year 
1829, was 78ie3 — the same for the year 
18S0, was '67:^9. If we take the numbers 
fdr the cotTespouding periods of tlic years, 
the<diflibi*ence will i^till be more striking. 
From Janaary 3 to July t5, 18^9, 

ftl>e nmnber was . . . 4651 

From Janaary 2 to July s!4, 1830 . 4176 



Who liut s fiiUF4iin,ssked tn more all faytb. 

Why did ill stars, abs ! deny ihee birth 
In 0I4 heroic tioitesi Incense'and wreaths 
Madf iven the baid who now thy praises breathes. 
Lfittr/rom Naples, 

£feas e/ihe Ffemck Revolution on French 
jLUirtUure*<'^^\i^ yoar 189<), which may 
well be desigBafed'^Ae *fmr of remolutmia^ 
ha»« been an nnfortunate one in the annuls 
of French hterature. However beneficial 
the results of tlie inemoraUg week of luiy 



Difference 



475 



F'fom Aiigfist 1 to December 36, 

1 &€9., tkere were . . . 3l7a 

White from July St, (the week of 
the Re volution), to December 25, 
181211, there were only . • «563 



Diffcriepce 



609 



Levels in Lotulon ubove the loresi Wafer 
Mtkfk ;•>- 

ft. ill. 
NortI) end of North«ml>crfand. 

street, Strand .... 
N49rtb of Wellington-street, St rami 3.5 
N^rth of £ssex-4itreet, Strand 
Wi^t of i'oventry-aireet , . 
SouMi of St. Jamch's-street 
.Souidi of Air-rStreet,Pieca<liUy 
Merth of St. James's^treet . 
Uestof Gerard-Mreet . . . 
ISorth of Drury-lane . • . 
8oiitli 4if Bei nerVstroet . . 
.South of Stratford-place . . 
North flf.Kegent-street . . 
South of Orchard-stieet • . 
North of Cleveland-street. 
Centre of Aegent-ciKCiis • . 
North of Gloucester-place 
hiortlisitJc of Aqueduct crossing 

Rtrgent's Canal - • • 
OpIiOMire sonth-end of King- 

strret, Great Oeorge«street 

Tide whole of Westminster, except the 
Abbey aad part of the lloriieferry-rord, is 
below the level of the. highest tide.— iSct- 
emi'ific Gntette, 

CharaelerUtw nneedate of Ixuis Uie F*ivr- 
UtiUk, — A short time before the death af 
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I/Onis the Thtrteetith; Iriii young son of five 
▼ears old, the dauphin, wnk$ brDU^httQ hU 
bedside. " What is yoifr name?'* asked 
the languid monarch. '< Loius the Four- 
teenth,** replidd the boy, who had early 
learned the secret of his dignity. '^ Not 
yet, not yet," observed his sire." — Cnwu's 
History of France, 

Siuliatica of Oreat i^rtVain.— The A>l1ov»- 
ing conclasions, drawn by an ingenions 
and indiistrions mind, from authentic data, 
relative to the statistics of Great Britain, 
must prove inteiesting:— The number of 
men, from fifteen to sixty year^ of age, is 
two million two hundred and forty-fonr 
thousand eight hnndred and forty^even, 
or about four in every seventeen males. 
There are abont ninety thousand marriages 
yearly, and of every sixty-three marriages, 
three only are observed to be without 
offspring. The deaths every year, are 
about three hundred and thirty-two tliou- 
sand seven hundred ; every month, abont 
'twenty-fiire thonHaiid, five hundred and 
ninety-two; every week, six tliousand 
three hundred and ninety-eight; every 
day, two hnndred and fourteen; every 
hour, abont forty. The proqportion of the 
deaths of women to those of men, is as 
fifty to fif)y-fonr. Married women live 
Innger ihtin tfiou who are not mitrrial, ]n 
country 4>laccs there are, on an avei'agr, 
four children born of each marriage ; in 
cities and Urge towns the proportion is 
seven to every two marriages. Ttie mar- 
ried women are, toMtl the female inhabitants 
of a country, as one to three ; and the 
niarried men to all the males, as three 
to five. The mimber of widows is to 
that of widowers, aH three to one ; bnt 
of widows who re- marry to that of 
widowers,' as fonr to five. The number 
of old persons .who die during the cold 
weather, is to those who die during a 
warm season, as seven to fonr. Half of all 
that are born, die before they attain seven- 
teen years. The number of twins is to 
that of single births, as one to sixty-five. 
Old B<>erhaave says, the heal thie»ft children 
are born in January, February, and 
March : only one out of three thonsand 
one hnndred and twenty-five reaches one 
hnndred years. The greatest number of 
births is in .Fehrnary and March. The 
small-pox, in the natural imy, usually car* 
ries off eight ont of. every one hnndred it 
attacks ; by inoculation, one dies out of 
every three hundred. The proportion of 
males born to that of females, is as twenty- 
six to twenty-five. In our sea-ports, there 
are one hnndred and thirty-two fenwies to 
one hundred mates, and in the manufac. 
turing towns, one hundred and thiiteen 
females to one hnndred males.— il/oa</i/y 
'Retfiew, 



• Citraiee. — ^The following list of enriiteii 
employed tbronifhoiit £rtgtand is. given in 
a recent publication -.—-The cnrates em- 
ployed in the several dioceses are — ^io Ht, 
Asaph, thirty; Bangor, fifty-eight; Bath 
and Wells, one hundred and . ninety ;' 
Bristol, one hundred and three; Canter- 
bury, one hnndred and thirty<«five; Car- 
lisle, forty-four ; Chester, one liiindred and 
fifty-eight ; -Chichester, one hnndred and 
ten ; St. David's, one hundred and ninety- 
four; Durham, seventy eight; Ely, seventy- 
one ; Exeter, two hnndred and fifty-six; 
Gloucester, one hundred and. twenty-eight ; 
Hereford, one hundred and fifty-three; 
Lhindalf, ninety-four; Lichfield and Co- 
ventryi two hundred and sixty-eight i 
Lincoln, five hundred and. fifty ; London, 
two hnndred and thirty-four; Norwich,' 
fonr hnndred and seventy-three; Oxford, 
sixty-nine; Peterborough, one hundred 
and sixteen ; Rochester, forty ^eeven j 
Salisbnry, ofie hundred and seventy fonr ; 
Winchester, one hnndred and seventy- 
seven ; Worcester, eighty. three ; York,' 
two hnndred -and sixty; total four thou- 
sand two hnndred and fifty-four. Of this 
number one .tliousand three hundred and 
ninety-three reside in the g4ebe-bou8ey' 
and eight hnndred and five in the parish ; 
three thousand six hnndred are licen«ed 
curates. The following statement otl sti- 
pemls affords a melancholy aspect: — six 
curates receive under *sO<.; fifty-nuie 
luider 30/. ; one hundred and seventy-- 
three under MH, ; four hundred and forty- 
one under 501. ; eight hnndred and ninety- 
two; under 60/; three hnndred under 
70/. ; four Umdred and fifteen no4er 
QiH-i four hnndred and -fifty^-ei^ht under 
90/;. One hundred and fitty-six .under 
1.00/.; five hnndred imder 110/.; sixty^ 
nine under taol, ; two. hundred and. seven 
under iSOl. ; fifty* two nnder 140/.; thirty- 
two under 1.^0/. ; one hundred and sixty-< 
two under 160. ; tweaty-rtiix under I07i. ; 
fifteen under 180/. ; five under 19(V.; three 
under '^iUiL ; sevcnte«»n under SlO/. ; two 
nnder !2^0/. ; two nnder fS'M» two ooder 
240/. ; three nnder <2dO/. ; four under 260/. ; 
one under s;90/. ; two under 310/.; one 
nnder 3Wl, ; and one under 340^. There 
ar« forty-three wlio leceive the whole in- 
come of the benefices they serve; two 
receive one-half of the income; and one is 
paid "two pinineas each Sunday. With 
respect to the gro^s value of liviugs where 
the incumbents are non-residents, it is 
stated that there are two thousand fonr 
hnndred and. ninety-six under 300/. and 
one thon«and two hundred and tliirty-thretf 
of the value of 300/. and upwards. 
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In the autnmn of 1 82r, Mr. Sonthey was 
ft4>ending a f^w weeks with his family at 
Harrowgate, when a letter reached him 
from John Jones, butler to a conutry gen- 
tleman in that district of Yorkshire, whp, 
hearing that the poet laureate was so near 
him, had plucked up courage to submit to 
hiH notice some of his own ** attempts in 
verse," He was touched by the modest 
address of this humble aspirant; and the 
iuclosed npecimen of his rhymes, however 
rude and imperfect, exhibited such sim- 
plicity of thought and kindliness of dispo- 
sition — such minute and intelligent obser- 
vation of Nature — stuch lively sensibility^ 
and, withal, such occasional felicities of 
diction — that he was induced to make 
further inquiries into the history of the 
man. It turned out that Jones had raaii). 
taioed through a long lite the character of 
a most faithful and exemplary domestic, 
having been no fewer than twenty-four 
years with the family, who, still retaining 
him in their service, had long since learned 
to regard and value him as a friend. The 
poet laureate encouraged him, therefore, 
to transmit more of hift verses, and the 
result is the volume before us. 

John Jones gives a simple chronicle of 
his earlier life, and of the circumstances 
under which his attempts were produced ; 
fae'says ; — 

^' I entered into the family which I am 
'now serving in January, 1804, and have 
continued in it, (irst with the father, aud 
then with the son, only during an interval 
of eighteen months, up to the present 
hour; and during which period most of 
my trifles have been composed, and some 
of my former attempts brought (perhaps) 
a little nearer perfection : but I have sel- 
dom sat down to study anytliing ; for in 
many instances when I have done so, a 
ring at the bell, or a knock at the door, or 
something or other, wpuld disturb me; 
and not wishing to be seen^ I frequently 
used to either crumple my paper up in my 
pocket, or take the trouble to lock it up, 
and before I could arrange it again, I was 
often, sir, again disturbed ; from this, sir, 
I got into the habit of trusting entirely to 
my memory, and most of my little pieces 
have been completed and borne in mind 
for weeks before I have committed them 

♦ Abridged from the Quarterly Review.— No. 
LXXXVll, of-r-Attemnts in Verse. By Joha 
Jones, au Old Servant. With some Accouut of the 
Writer, written by Himself, and an Introductory 
Essay on the Lives aod Works of oar Uneducated 
PoeU. By Robert Soathey, £»q. Lradon, 1831. 
Murray. 

Vol. VI. 3 C 



to paper. From this I am led to beKeve, 
that there are but few situations in life in 
which attempts of the kind may not be 
made under less discouraging circum- 
stances^ Having a wife and three chil- 
dren to support, sir, I have had some little 
difficulties to contend with ; H)ut, thank 
Gud, 1 have encountered them pretty 
well. I have received many little helps 
from the family, for which I hope, sir, I 
may be allowed to say that I have shown 
my gratitude, by a failhfal discharge of 
my duty ; but, within the last year, my 
cJiildren have ail gone to service. Uaviuf; 
been rather busy this last week, sir, I have 
taken up but little time in the preparation 
of thi«, and I am fearful yon will think 
it comes before you in a discreditable 
shape ; but I hope you will be able to 
collect from it all that may be required for 
your benevolent purpose : but should- yon 
wish to be empowered to speak with 
greater confidence of my character, by 
having the testimony of others in support 
of my own, I believe, sir, I should pot find 
much difficulty in obtaining it ; for it 
aifords me some little gratification, sir, to 
think that in the few families I have 
served, I have lived respected, for in none 
do I remember of ever being accused of 
an iuimoral action, nor with aU my pro- 
pensity to rhyme have I been charged 
with a neglect of duty. I therefore hope, 
sir, that if some of the fruits of my humble 
muse be destined to see the light, and 
should not be thought worthy of com- 
mendation, no person of a beneficent dis- 
position will regret any little encourage- 
ment given to an old servant under such 
circumstances.*' 

The stanzas which first claimed and won 
the favourable consideration j: of the poet 
laureate, were these : — 

TO A ROBIN RED-BREAST. 

** Sweet social bird, with breast of red, 
How Drone's my heart to favoar thee ! 

Tlrv look oblique, thy pryiog bead. 
Thy geutle afikbility ; 

Thy cheerful song in winter's cold, 

And, when no other lay is heard, 
Thy visits paid to youne and old. 

Where fear appals each other bird ; 

Thy friendly heart, thy natora mild, 

Thy meekness and docility. 
Creep to the love of man aud child, 

And win thine own felicity. 

The gleamings of the sumptuous board, 
Convey'd by some indulgent fair, 

Are in a nook of safety stored, 
And not dispensed till thou art tbei*. 

t it may be heresy to say so, but our opinion of 
the merit of these stanzas by no means coincides 
with that of the poet laureate. We hava quoted 
tbem, as most of the poetry iu this article, mtrelj 
as specimeus.—- £d. i'. 8. 
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In siaUly hall and rustic dome, 
Th« gnily rubed and homely poor 

Will watch the hour when thou shalt come 
And bid thee welcome to the dvor. 

The herdsman on the upland hill, 
I'he plou^j^hman in the hamlet near 

Are prone thy little paunch to (ill, 
Aod pleased thy little paalm U> hear. 

The woodman seated on a lopf 

His meal divides betweeu the three, 

And now himself, and now his do^. 
And liow be cast:( a crumb to thee. 

For thee a feast the schoolboy strews 
At noontide, when the form s fursuok ; 

A worm to thee the delver i brows, 
And angler when he baits his hook. 

At tenia where tawny fcipeies dwell, 
In woods where hunters chase the hind. 

And at the hermit's lonely cell, 
DoHt thou some rrurobs of comfort 6ud. 

Nor are thy little wantf forget 
In bef^gar 8 hut or Crispin's stall s 

The rai»er only feeds the* not, 
Who suffer* ne'er a crumb to fall. 

The youth who strays, with dark design. 
To make each well-stored nest a prey. 

If dusky hues denote rhem thine, 
Will draw his pilfering hand away. 

The finch a spangled robe may wear, 
• The ni^htiii^rale delightful sing, 
The lark ascend moet high in air. 
The swallow fly most swift on wing. 

The peacock's plnmes in pride may swell, 

The parrot prate eternally, 
But yet no bird mun loves so well, 

As jLliou with thy simplicity.*' 

Among many aflTectionafe tribntes to 
the kind family in whose service he lias 
spent 80 many year«, not the worst are 
soine lines occasioned by the death of 
Miss Sadlier Bruere, written a few months 
afterwards (Dec, 1826) at Tours :— 

*• Tliou wert miss'd in the group when the eye 

luok'd ajound. 
And iitit»8'd by llir ear was thy voire in tiie sound ; 
Thy chainber wttn darksome, /Ay beilwat unrung. 
Thy footstep iinheafd. and thy lyre nnHlrnt.g : 
ji MtiUneM prevail' d at the mournful repast ; 
In leai-s «a:» the eye oi> thy vacant seat cast ; 
£ach seen© weatiug gloom, and each brow bearing 

care. 
Too plaaily denoted that death bad been there,** 

In his preface, Mr. Sonthey adduces the 
following as one of his reasons for aiding 
in the publication of Jones's '« Attempts" — 

•• Moreover, I considered that as the 
age of reason had commenced, and we 
were advancing with qnick step in the 
inarch of intellect, Mr. Jones voiild in all 
likelihood be the last verriiier of his class 
—some tiling might properly be said of his 
predecessois, the poets in low life, who 
with more or less good fortune had ob- 
tained notice in their day." 

Mr. Sonthey is mistaken in tliis sup- 
po«itioD. So far froip John Jones being 



the " last versifier of his dass^'* d^iring 
the year 1830 several humble poets' have 
published voliimes,f wHich would have 
attracted more notice than Mr. Jones's — 
but that *' carent rate sacro** — they hav* 
not been so fortunate as to come betbre 
the world with prefaces from pens such as 
Mr. Sou they 's. 

in the ** Introductory Essay on the 
Lives and Works of our Uneducated 
Poets," which will float John Jones to 

f)o»terity, the editor has by no means ex- 
lausted his subject, but he has selected an 
interesting and multifarious bead-rojl of 
specimens ; for example, a Thames water-f 
man — a farm-servant from Wiltshire — a 
village cobbler from the neighbouriiood of 
Birmingham — a journeyman shoemaker of 
Woodstock — ^a milk^woman, and a maker 
of tobacco-pipes, both from his own native 
city of Bristol. As their names have pro- 
bably never met the eye of the reader, at 
least with tlie exception of John Taylor, 
the " water-poet," who enjoyed in bis 
day greater fame than all the rest put to- 
gether, and occupies a proportionate space 
in the poet laureate's Essay, we shall give 
some account of the more prominent ones. 
M'e shall begin with the '* water-poet.** 
John Taylor was born somewhere fn 
Gloucestershire, in the year I58i), and iu 
due season put to the village school, where 
he proved, by his own accoimt, no very 
hopeful scholar : — 

^ And reading bnt from posium to posiet^ 
There 1 was mired, und could no further get.** 

He was therefore taken from school and 
bound apprentice to a Thames waterman 
—as soon, probably, as he could handle a 
scull. This calling was most likely his 
own choice, for he was evidently a bold, 
hardy lad, fond of exertion and of sporty 
and nowise averse to danger ; and in those 
days the waterman's life had enough of all 
these elements of excitement. It was, 
besides, a thriving occupation. Green- 
wich was the favourite residence of Uie 
court; at London, the river was be- 
stridden by only one narrow and incon- 
venient bridge; there were no hackney 
coaches; the places of public amusement 
were almost all on the Surrey side ; and, 
.as Taylor says, ** the number of water- 
men, and those that lived and were main- 
tained by them, and by the only labonr of 
the oar and scull, betwixt the bridge of 
Windsor and Gravesend, could not be 
fewer than forty thousand.*' There may 
be some exaji^^eration here, but we muHt 
remember, that iu Elizabeth's time tlie 

t We have collected from another source a sli^hf 
notice of these humble poets, which we abali Bub^ 
join, with a specimen of their muse.— £d. P. S. 
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Thames had always beeo looked to as the 
fsieat nursery of the navy. Every siiniiner 
during iier wars, some two thousand of 
the watermen were employed in her 
ships; and in her service Taylor him- 
self made not less than sixteen voyages, 
iuchiding the expeditions under Essex at 
Cadiz and the Azores. He might there- 
fore have aononnced himself in his title- 
page as an old seaman, had that denomi- 
nation sounded in those days more re- 
spectably than his own. 

No other occupation could liaVe fur- 
nished him with more opportunities of 
leisure for reading; and, idle as he had 
been at school, lie soon became a very 
diligent reader. 

** There are many in these days," says 
Mr. S.,*' who set up, not alone for simple 
authors in prose or rhyme, but as critics 
by profession, upon a much smaller stock 
of book-knowledge than Taylor the Water- 
Poet had laid in. 



" ] care to get ffood books, and I take heed 

And care what I do either write or read . 

Godfrey of BuUoyDe, well by Fairfax done; 

Da Bitrtas, that mach love hath ri«(hlly won • 

Old Chaucer, Sidney, Spenser, Duiiel, Nash— 

I dipt my finurer where they used to wash . . . 

Of histories 1 have perused some store, 

As uo man of my function hath done more. 

The Golden Le^cend I did overtoss, 

And found the gold mixt with a deal of dross. 

I have lead Plutarch*s Morals and his Lives, 

And like a bee suckt honey from those hives. 

Joseph us of the Jews, Knowles of the Turks, 

Marcus Auielius, and Guevaia's works; 

Lloyd, Grimstone, IVIoutaigoe, and Suetonius, 

Agrrippa, whom some call Cornelius, 

Grave Seneca and Canibden, Furchas, Speed, 

Old monumental Fox and Hollioshed; 

And that sole Book of Books which 6 jd hath given, 

The blest eternal Testaments of Heaven, 

7%a/ 1 have read, and 1 with care confess 

Myself unworthy of such happtuess.** 



But Taylor had had other helps besides 
reading. The old *' license of wit** on the 
Thames, which lasted even as late as Dr. 
Johnson's time, was then in its most palmy 
state, and afforded an excellent school for 
the sort of abihty which he possessed. 
His calling on the river brousrht him into 
constant intercourse with persons of all 
descriptions. He coald hardly pursue it 
without being a habitual visiter of the 
theatres on the bank-side. The business 
of the waterman had mnch fallen off 
before Taylor became known for his 
verses. The peaceful policy of James 
bad put an end to the annual drain for the 
sea service: and, as misforinnes seldom 
come single, several of the players' com- 
panies had removed to the Middlesex side 
of the river — so that there were more 
hands than before, and less work to be 
divided among them. Taylor therefore 
liopcd^ that, by occasional broadsides and 



pamplil<>t8, he might eke out his means of 
subsistence ; and, in effect, this subsidiary 
trade of his appears to have been crowned 
with very considerable success. 

** The manner in which he pnblished 
his books, which were separately of little 
bulk, was to print them at his own cost, 
make presents of theiu, and then hope for 
*" sweet remuneration'* from the persona 
whom he had thus delighted to honour* 
This mode of publication was not regarded 
in those days so close akin to mendicity as 
it would now be deemed ; pecaniary gifts 
of trifling amount being then given and 
accepted, where it would now be deemed 
an insult to offer, and a disgrace to re- 
ceive them. The Earl of Holdemesse waa 
one of his good patrons, and moved King 
James to bestow a place upon him. What 
this place was does not appear in his 
writings, nor have his biographers stated ; 
one office^ which must have been much 
to his liking, he held at the Tower by 
appointment of Sir William Wade; it 
was that of receiving for the lieutenant 
his perquisite of "■ tviro black leathera 
bottles or bombards of wine,** (beings 
in quantity six ealloos), from every ship 
that brought wine into the river Thames, 
a ^nstjfai which .had continued at that 
time more than three hundred years* 
This was a prosperous part of Taylor*ft 
life, and if he did not write like Homer ia 
those days, it was not for any failure ia 
drinking, like Agamemnon. 

*' But the spirit of reform was abroad : 
the merchants complained that the bottles 
were made bigger than they used to be« 
and '' waged law'* with the lieutenant; 
and had it not been for the Wine-Poet's 
exeitions, in finding and bringing into 
court those witnesses, who could swear to 
the size of the bottles for fifty years, they 
would have carried their cause. Poor 
Taylor was ill- rewarded for his services ; 
no sooner had he established the right, 
than the office which he had held was put 
to sale, and he was discharged because he 
would not buy it. '^ I would not," he 
says, *' or durst not, venture npon so un- 
honest a novelty, it being sold indeed at so 
high a rate, that whoso bought it must pay 
thrice the value of it.*' 

John Taylor's productions are of the 
most heterogeneous sort— of all lengths and 
on all subjects : epitaph — epithaJaminm— 
song — ballad — serious, comic, serio-comic, 
didactic, narrative, descriptive, and down- 
right rampant nonsense, of which last we 
have one specimen, in the Cambyses' vein 
truly : 

** Tbink'st thott a wolf thrust through a ahtepekui' 

j2:love 
Can make me take this goblin for a lamb ! 
Or that a crocodile in bsrlsy'-bioth 
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under the care of Mr. Spence, met witJi 
very coiuidemble sncceHji.; aod lie biniseif 
was at leu^iii preferri^d lo the livinj* of 
Byfleet in Surrey, where he maioiained 
the character of an exemplary parif*li 
priest ; and long after his first celebrity 
had worn iti^elf out, was niHch f<dlowed as 
a preacher, Stephen united keen sna- 
ceptihiHty of ten^ierament with patience. 



S7f 

Is not a dish to feast Don B«lzebiib ? 
Give me a medlar in a field of blue 
Wmpt upstid^iOMtiCdlly in a flreatn, 
And 1 )vitl.8eud hitn to the ^Mifs ol Dis. 
To CHUse him felcu a Mwoid of raafsv ciialk 
Wilh which he w.>n th»- fatal Theban field 
From Home's great mitred meiro|)oliun." 

** If any celebrated person died, be was 
ready with an elegy; and this sort of 

tribute always obtained the acknowledg- -^ ^ - v -"» p»w^..v^^, 

ment • in expectation of which it was rnodesty, and ail those houseliold virtues, 
oflbred." which it has been tiie cant to proclaim 

When tlie civil war broke'oot, the loyal *»ardly reconcileable with the impulses of 
water-poet retired to Oxford, where he ^^^ " «<?«« dmnior." Bnt his end was un- 
aopported himself by keeping an eating, happy : the sensibilities which originally 
house, employed his pen valiantly again^t «•'"*«' ^^^ from obscurity, and for which, 
the Konndheads, and made himself, it is ^ben his mind had been opened by .iii. 
said, *«mach esteemed for his facetious slniction, be discovered himself to be 
company." Some humble humorist may KJfted with no such powers of expression 
commonly be found hanging on tlie skirts ^^ could hold out the prospect of lastini^ 
of ao Englitih university, half butt, half distinction in. literature, seem to have 
pet to the " young bloods ;'» but neither Jn^ Ded inwards witli fatal violence. Placed 
Oxford nor C«imbridge records such an- '« » situation of external comfort and 
other non-graduate ot this claws as Taylor, respectability far beyond, the warmest 
When the royal cause was mined, he re- dreams of his youth— surrounded wilh 
turned to Westminster, and kept a public honourable duties, which, he discharged 
house in Phcniix Alley, near Lon« Acre, "ot only blamelessly, but with general 
Here, after the king's death, he set up a applause— the one darling hope, on which 
mourning crown for his sign ; bnt this he *"» boyish heart had fastened in ambition, 
•oonfoundfiecesRarytb take down, and hung had withered, exactly as his reading and 
bis own elfijcies in its stead. His old age intercourse v^ith the upper world had ex- 
was healthful and merry ; be died in 1664 j t<*nded— -he went road, and drowned him- 
in his seventy-fourth year, and was buried 8«'lf "ear Reading, in 1756. The best 
10 the churchyard at' St. PauVs Covent of his verses are among the earliest of 
Garden. them ; aod no «ne ean read some of the 

*» There is a portrait of him (says Mr. dencriptionH of rural life, so unlike the 
S.) bearing' «kite 1655, by his nephew, who effusions of the pastoral-mongers, wbicii 
was a fainter at Oxford, and presents d it ***<T contain, without admitting tliat his 
to the Bodleian, where it was thought not original patrons had some reason to expect 
unworthy of a place. He is represented in from his maturer pen "things that the 
a black scull-cap, and black gown, or «orld would not willingly let die." A 
rather eloakt The countenance is de- ^mall specimen must suffice here : — 
scribed to me as one of well-fed rot nudity ; » The birds salute us as to %v<.rk we go, 
the portrait now is, like the building in And with new life our bosoms seem to clow. 
which it has thus long been preserved, in 2i"""'^"f^^f**®"'*^®'"^^'*&»^^c'^''«d Wade, 
a 8tate< of ra<iid dJrav •— I hnni. » fiL»« J["«,^eapon desuned to uucloath the raead : 
a siaie ot rapid decay .--l hope, says Oor left supports the wlietsione, strip, and beer, 
tiie friend to wlMim I am obliged tor this This for our scythes^ and these ourselves to cheer, 
account of it, ** his verse is of a more 2^'^h heat and labour tii\l, our scythes we quit, * 

durable analrty :-^for ut vic'ura tioisia ?r**^*^^''"'^'»!]«^y V*^^°***^°^" *««''J 

««.ri7 «^k;i / I • I. .1 ,, poiSta Prom «tTip and bottle hope new streneth to eain • 

would annihilate him altogether." Kat scrip and bottle too are tried iD vaio ^ ' 

' Stephen Duck (now hardly remembered ^^^^ ou» parch'd ifaioiits wp scarce the bread cao 

but by Swift's malicious epigram) at- a«^^?*-. • * 

tracfd by.hi. ver.e., while aVoor hard- NC?.2„"rffi"„'J;'a';i:;^.',;*/'""» '^' 

working farm-servant, the notice of a T]}*® bottle and the beer are both tocMmall. 

young Oxonian, byname Stanlev* who T^'".«fi<*";»= again weri>*cfiom off the erass: 

«ve W™ .ach encoora^ment a/«i «,ch ^X^l^^^^^lUJlJ^C:'^ 

advice, tliat be at last deserved and ob- As often wish his tedious race wa^ won. 

tained the patronage of Queen Caroline. At lenKih he veils his purple face.frona sight, 

Her Majesty stttled 30/. a^year on him ZV^t^:;.7::::.':XT^^^^^^ 

(which wafr then no poor provision), made We slowly walk and ^est ai every star °. *"'' 

ilim a yeomaO' of the . guard, .and soon ^"' 8<^ expecting wives, who think we stay. 

afterwards keeper of her private library at Sjli^^'f '^^^ ?r''' "f^'Vl^ "** '^ ^''* ^»y- 

Richmond, where he had Spartments gi^en I^b^ri^'by^ti il^ltX^oV^'X'' " '"'*' 

Ittm, and was encouraged to pursue his Supper and sleep by morn new stteugth supply, 

studies with a view to holy orders. His ^''^o"' '"ewtagainj ourwoik to try," 

poems being published by ^ubscripUon, " AtxHietune/^saya Mr. 3otithey^"^^ 
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vi?L9 in wirli repntatlon, that Lord Pal- 
merston apiiropriated the rent of an acre 
of laud, for ever, to provide* a dinner and 
stronor beer for the threshers of Charlton 
at a public-liouse in that valley ^ in honour 
of tiieir former comrade. The dinner is 
given on the SUth of June. The poet hiin- 
ielf was present at one of these anniversa- 
ries, probably the first. Mr. Southey 
proceeds to the cobler of Rowley, James 
Woodhouse, who had the good fortune to 
have tlie benevolent Shenstone for his 
lieijyihboar, and therefore wanted neither 
advice nor assistance, so soon as his turn 
for ballad-inditing had made him known 
beyond his stall. This too was a good, 
honest, sober, hnmble-minded man ; and, 
being jodiciously patronised in his own 
calling, so as to improve his condition, bnt 
notsnbjected to the hazardous experiment 
of a forcible elevation out of his natural 
sphere and method of life, his days were 
passed and tnded in more comfort than 
has fallen to the lot of most of the masters 
in the art. The sedentary occupation 
which he followed leaves abundant op- 
portunity for meditation ; and if, as has 
been alleged, more than their just pro- 
portion of the mnrders recorded in our 
Newgate Calendars belongs to this brood- 
ing fraternity, it may serve to balance the 
account, that it has also produced more 
rliymetA than •any of the handicrafts. 

" Shemtone found that the poor ap- 
plicant (Woodhonse) nscd to work with a 
pen and ink at his side, while the last was 
in his lap ; — the head at one employ, the 
hands at another; and when he had com- 
posed a conplet or a stanza, he wrote it on 
bis knee. In one of the pieces thus com- 
posed, and entitled Spring, there are these 
atfectitig stanzas : — 

** But now domestic cares employ 

And busy every sense, 
Nor leave one hour of Rfief or joy 

Bui's furnish'd out from thence : 

Save what my little babes afford, 

Whom I behold with g;lee, 
When smiling at my humble board, 

Or pratUiog at ray knee. 

Not that my Daphne's charms are flown, 

These still new pleasures biing, 
*Tis these inspire content alone; 

*Tis all Tve left of spring. 

I wish not, dear connubial state, 

To break thy silken bands; 
I only blame relentless fate, 

That every hour demands. 

Ifor mourn I much my task austere, 

Which endless wantsimpose ; 
Bnt uh ! it wounds my soul to hear 

My Daphne's melting woes ! 

F«r oft she sighs and oft she weeps, 

And haogs ner pensive head, 
While blood her furrowed finger ${eepi, 

And tkmt iHe pauing thread. 



When orient hills the sun b«Uo!d, 

Our laboui-s are he{;un : 
And wh(>n he streaks the west with gold, 

The task is still undone." 

The once familiar name of Anne Years- 
ley, the niilkwoman of Bristol, follows ; 
and Mr. Southev, being himself by birth a 
Bristol man, tells her fttory with lively 
interest and mournful effect. She was first 
heard of in 1784, when some verses were 
shown tn Miss Hannah Moore as the pro- 
duction of a poor illiterate female who 
gained her living by selling milk from 
door to door. 

"The story,*' says Miss More, "did 
not engage my faith, but the verses excited 
ray attention ; for, though incorrect, they 
breathed the genuine spirit of poetry, and 
were rendered s^ill more interesting by a 
certain natural and strong expression of 
misery, which seemed to fill the head and 
mind of the author. On making diligent 
inquiry into her history and character, I 
found that she had been born and bred in 
her present humble station, and had never 
received the If^ast education, except that 
her brother had taught her to write. Her 
mother, who was also a milkwoman, ap- 
pears to have had sense and piety, and to 
have given an early tincture of religion to 
this poor woman's mind. She is about 
eight-and-twenty, and was married very 
young to a man who is said to be honest 
and sober, but of a turn of mind very dif- 
ferent from h«»r own. Repeated losses and 
a numerous family, for they had sis^ child- 
ren in seven years, reduced them very 
low; and the rigour of the last severe 
winter sunk them to the extremity of dis- 
tress. Her aged mother, her six little in- 
fants, and herself, (expecting every hour to 
lie in) were actually on the point of perish- 
ing, when the gentleman (Mr. Vaughan), 
so gratefully mentioned in her poems, pro- 
videntittlly heard of their distrejig, which, 
I am afraid, she had too carefully con- 
cealed, and hastened to their relief. The 
poor woman and her children were pre- 
served; but' for the unhappy mother all 
assistance came too late ; she had the joy 
to see it arrive, but it was a joy she wa< no 
longer able to hear, and it was more fatal 
to her than famine had been." This ** left 
a settled impreKsion of sorrow on Mrs. 
Yearsley's mind." 

" When I went to see her," Miss More 
continues, ** 1 observed a perfect sim- 
plicity in her manners, without the least 
affectation or pretension of any kind ; she 
neither attempted to raise my compassion 
by her distress, nor my admiration by her 
parts. But on a more familiar acquaint- 
ance, I have had reason to be surprised at 
the justness of her taste, the faculty I least 
expected to find in her. In truths her re^ 
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marks on the books she had read are so 
accnrate, and so consonant to the opinions 
of the best critics, that from tliis very cir- 
cnmstancc they would appear trite and 
eommon-place to any one who had been in 
habits of society ; for without having ever 
conversed with any body above her own 
level, she seems to possess the general 
principles of sound taste and just thinking.*^ 

Under this good lady's patronage Ann 
Yearsley now read, and stndied, and com- 
posed ; and presently a small volume of 
poems was published with snch snccetis 
that the sura of three hundred and fifty 
ponnds was placed in the funds under the 
names of Miss More and Mrs. Montague, 
as trustees, for the benefit of the authoress 
and her children. Mrs. Yearsley fancied 
that she ought to have had the manage- 
ment of the money herself,— dispnies 
arose, — and the result was a lasting breach 
between her and the person who had been 
her first, and would have continued to be 
her best, friend. She set up a circulating 
library, which she did not know how to 
manage; her affairs became sorely em- 
barrassed ; she tried a tragedy, and a 
novel, — things obviously beyond her reach, 
— snd, it is said, sunk from despondency 
into insanity sometime before she died, m 
1806, at Melkshara. Her disposition had, 
from the beginning, been a melancholy 
one. 

'* The culture which she received, such 
as it was, came too late; nor does she 
appear to have derived any other advan- 
tage from it than that it enabled her to 
write with common grammatical accuracy. 
With extraordinary talents, strong fcehng«, 
and an ardent mind, she never produced a 
poem which found its way into any popn- 
iar collection ; and very few passages can 
be extracted from her writings which would 
have any other value than as indicating 
powers which the possessor knew not how 
to employ. But it ought to be observed 
here, that I have never seen either her 
novel or her tragedy. The best lines 
which I have noticed are in her second 
publication. 



' Cniel the band 



Which tears the veil of time from iiiacX Uishonoar; 
Or. with the iron pen of Justice^ cuts 
Her cypher on the tear* of early ahame.'* 

There is a like felicity of expression in 
these lines on the remembrance of her 
mother : — 

" How oft with thee, when life's keen tempest 

howPd 
Around ttur heuds, and I contented sit. 
Drinking the wiser accents of thy tnugue. 
Listless of threatening ill Afy tender eye 
' Wat fix* d on thine, inquisitively sadf 
Whilst thine was dim tdth sorrow. Vet thy soul 
Betrayed uo innate weakness, but resolv'd 
To uead tby sujoura calm and uuUisuay'd.'* 



** Floorisking reputations (of the gonrt^ 
tribe) have been made by writers of much 
less teeling and less capability than are 
evident in these lincM. Ann Yearsley, 
though gifted witli voice, had no strain of 
her own whereby to be remembered, but 
she was no mocking- bird.'' 

*< I do not introduce Robert Bloomfield 
here, because his poems are worthy of 
preservation separately, and in general 
collections ; and because it is my intention 
one day- to manifest at more length my 
respect for one whose talents were of 
no common standard, and whose character 
was in all respects exemplary. It is little 
to the credit of the age, that the latter 
dayn of a man whose name was at one 
time so deservedly popular, should have 
been parsed in poverty, and perhaps shor- 
tened by distress, that distress having been 
brought on by no misconduct or impru- 
dence of his own." 

The proud name of Robert Burns does 
not occur in this Essay; Mr. Southey 
estimates him to6 justly to class him, on 
any pretext, with uneducated poets. That 
extraordinary man, before he had pro- 
duced any of the pieces on which his fame 
is built, had educated hiniitelf abundantly ; 
and when he died, at the age of thirty- 
seven, knew more of books, as well as of 
men, than fifty out of a hundred in any of 
the learned professions in any country of. 
the world are ever likely to do* We might 
speak in nearly the same way of Burns' 
two popular successors in Scottish min- 
strelsy. When the bt trick Shepherd was 
first heard of, he had indeed but just learn- 
ed to write by copying the letters of & 
printed ballad, as he lay watching his flock 
on the mountains ; but thirty years or more 
have passed since then, and his acquire- 
ments are now such, that the Royal Society 
of Literature, in patronizing him, might 
be justly said to honour a laborious and 
successful student, as well as a masculine 
and fertile genius. Mr. Allan Cunningham 
needs no testimony either to his iotellec- 
tnal accomplishments or his moral worth ; 
nor, thanks to his own virtuous diligence, 
does he need any patronage. He has been 
fortunate enough to secure a respectable 
establishment in the 8ludio of a great artist, 
who is not less good than great, and would 
thus be sufficiently in the eye of the world, 
even were his Jiterary talents less indus- 
triously exercised than they have hitherto 
been. His recent lives of the British 
Painters and Sculptors form one o\' the 
nioftt agreeable books in the language ; 
and it will always remain one of the most 
remarkable and delij|j;htful facts in the 
history of letters, that such a work — one 
conveying so much valuable knowledge in 
a style so unaffectedly attfactive— «o im- 
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hned throngbont, not only with lively sen- 
sibility, amiable feelinfj^H, honesty and 
candonr, bnt niatnre and liberal taste, was 
produced by a man who, some twenty years 
before, earned his daily bread sl» a common 
stone-mason in the wilds of Nitiifidate. 
Examples like these will plead the raiise of 
8trne;(;lin:; genius, wherever it may be 
found, more powerfully than all the argn- 
nieiits in the world. 

The authors of " The Retrospect," 
'* Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse," and 
** The Mechanics' Saturday Ni|»ht," res- 
pectively pnblislied in 1830, are indivdnals 
whose fortune it has been to be placed in 
situations of life, which afforded neither 
the means nor the opportunities of culti- 
vating their minds. We shall present 
alont; with a specimen of their talents, 
the letters of the two former, where they 
nrge their claims to be treated with in- 
.d<iti;ence. The first is from John Wright, 
author of the ** Retrospect.** 

" Glasgow, October 18S0. 

** Sir,— I have taken the freedom of 
sending you a copy of the Retrospect, 
a poem of mine, newly publi^thed, to which 
1 trust you will give a timely perusal ; at 
the same time making much allowance for 
a yonn^ man, in the largest sense of the 
word — illiterate, who was never under the 
tuition of any one except for six months, at 
a vftry early age, though I am fully sensi- 
ble ihat no circnmHtances whatever can 
apologize for insipid poetry. If yon judge 
it worthy of being noticed in your period- 
ical you will oblige 

" Yours, 

** John Wright." 

The " Retrospect ** is a poem of consi- 
derable length, after the Childe Harolde 
fashion. We quote some stanzas descrip- 
tive of the fantastic shapes of Autumnal 
clouds. 



" For ever lovply, thy deep thoiightral hue, 
Sof'- Autumn eve! ifuse ch uds iliy spirii fair, 
Itike neciumuiitir chaiiutM posting through 
Tkie bUie ex»aiJ9«, hrre life all, lifeless there. 

•* Here lowers a golden slatue, home in air 
By pebbly rock, and poistrd by geiiUfst wind ; 

Thete witch>lormk scamper 'oongst the moon- 
beams fair. 
Or sail along on hills, their charms unbind: 
As I hey wulld^a^v rehixiiij^, like the liiiul. 
In overseer's wiiihed absence, or removed, 
Aa army, fiom its leader; now reclnied 
On the boiizcn hilhii — and now, unmoved, 

PunervM, the cold, pule tuoun, less lovely, yet be- 
loved. 

*• As lovers lingering in each other's sight. 
The more apart, inure fixed «he ietter«d tyc; 
As bard the eagle, in its upwaid flight 



Safveys, through air, deft douds, and yielding 

sky ; 
As mariner tossed on ocean, surging high. 
His baik o'erset, haiU land, afiar unfurled ; 
Thus greet we these fair forms, and still descry 
£iichunimeut th«rf — live emblem of the world ! 
Puesy and passion, thus, all subsultory whirled. 

" Though fetter'd to the spot, we first besrin 
To live — and die, uisccu the world by sight. 
The beanty and sublimity therein ; 
And though our hearts ne'er heaved on Alpine 

height 
Nor sailed on iceberg through the Polar night. 
Oh ! deem not thou, aloft where foitune khiues, 
Our day-spring darkness, our enjoyments slight — 
In lovelier, loftier dome the bard reclines, 
These dreid stupendous forms his Alps and Ap- 

pennines.'* 

Mr. Manley, author of •' Miscellaneous 
Poems," writes as follows : 

"Sir, — Ttake the liberty of soliciting 
your opinion of the inclosed book. It may 
be necessary to infoi m y<»n, it« contents 
are the youthful productions of one moving 
almost in one of the humblest situations in 
life, whose scholastic advantages have not 
exceeded a country charity school educa- 
tion, and who, thus far through life, has 
had to struggle with poverty, and latterly 
with a lingering illness. It may be deemed 
a boldness in a poor and perfect stranger 
to make snch a request ; but, after a peru- 
sal, should you deem it worthy a review, 
yonr opinion of it will, perhaps contribute 
to the welfare of your very humble servant, 

" R. Man LEY. 
<' Southmolton, Daxm^ September 4, 183<>." 

Mr. Manly has many pieces of a tender 
and affecting nature, which is the general 
character of his lyrics. We quote his lines 
on death. 

** How chilly thy bed. and how dreary thy regions I 
What darkness surrounds thee I how boundless 
thy reign ! 
How rueful thy wastes! and, what numberless 
legions 
Cro, sUiveringj down to thy gloomy domain ! 

** The 8a&;e and the hero thou takest, nor sparest 
Tbe wife of the bosom, the child of the heart; 

And often, alas ! are the friends we love dearest, - 
Tbe first who submit to thy terrible dart. 

'* How our nature starts back from that moment of 
anguish, 

And hope is the last that submits to the blow ; 
Even those who in sorniw and poverty languish. 

Are afraid of thy coming, and deem the their foe. 

" The Christian, alpne, redeem'd from life's errors, 
Can meet thee with courage, and cheerfully sing, 
O grave, thou art vanquisU'd, and where are thy 
terront 1 
O jdeatli, thou art conquered, and where is thy 
sting?" 

In the Mechanic's " Satnrday Night," 
the author gives a graphic description of 
a Saturday night; such alas! as it is too 
often fonnd to realise. It opens with a 
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representation <if -the tap-room, and the 
progress of the scttre during the evening. 
The interruption of the revels which is 
described in the following stanea«<, ii both 
excellently well imagined and executed. 

*' And (heo came in a trenlle looking; creatute, 

SeekiuK her husimnd, itio^lesUy »he stept. 
Grief aDadismay m^iu d bu»y in each feature. 

And in her aim» a haif-clad b^by slept. 
Handsome ahe had been, but a train or sorroirs 

Had ffhas'd'the touch from her rbeeka away. 
And in their stead paie want bad laid her fariows, 

And dimm'd the lustre of her dark eyc'M ray. 
And iu their haif-riiisd lids a tear did liug'riugstay. 

" She spoke not harshly, but assay'd to lure him 

Unto his home with accents kindly luiliJ, 
Then aiigeUiike >\ie bent her knee before him, 

And shew'd him his sweet iilee|>ing lovely vbild ; 
Pletidmif for home and child in vain »he stood. 

Her kind looks he return'd with an*;ry frown. 
And rais d him.<<eli in shameful altitude, 

Piepar'd to slrike her and her infaut down, 
INwr thing! &be then tetir'd, for she'd submtssWe 
grown." 

The pictnre of a row, far too natural 
not to he expected an a necessary scene in 
snch a poeui, then follows. 

** A row acroM the tables now bes^ins, 

'J'Inee fiovvumty ones ou each fierce side engage. 
The blood from twisted noses quickly ^[)ins, 

And trt-mbl'ug neutrals reddtfu into rage: 
Full in the centre' of the lOom desciy 

A wrathful pair eugdi;'d iu c<unb.ii dire. 
With tougs aitd red.uoi poker biandish'd high. 

They beat each other's Nculi with phiensied ire. 
And lor a regular row the company s ou fiie. 

**.Theu murder ! thieves! fire! watch! ascended, 

In deep internal tones, aud mi>urnfullv, 
A sound of sadness with tlie wild howl blended. 

Of one haifosM angled, '*- iu his agony ;" 
The landlord then his myrmidous astsembled. 

In liis brave hand the kitchen p<iKer swung. 
Beside him too the short fat pot-boy trembled, 

iienaath a bludgeon o'er his should>:r duug, 
And the good landlady around the laudluid clung." 



ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY.f 



It is the sacred duty of posterity to pay 
every mark of honour to the memory of 
those worthy men, who, in times of great 
danger, have signalised themselves as the 
defenders of their country, and descended 
fo their tombs in its service. Were we 
not animated by this feeling, we should 
have allowed these two volumes to enjoy 
undisturbed repose, since, in a literary 
point of view, they have not succeeded by 
any means in engaging much of our at^ 
tention. The notices of Lord Rodney's 
life, given by^Major'^Oeneral Mnudy, are 

t The Life and Correspondence of the late Ad- 
miral Lord Rodney. By Major-Geueial Mundy. 
Id 3 wis. Luhdou, 1830. Murray. 



exceedingly scanty and Dmntef-esting ; he 
leaves the Venerable Admiral to tell his 
own story for the most part, not in private 
leitfrs, •which, heinti! familiar and nnre- 
serveil, mii^ht have been attractive, but iu 
public dispatches, aud other official pa. 
pertf, wliicli bping always formal, and co- 
vered with as smootti a gloss as pussible, 
never afford entertainment to the mind, 
and very seldom instruction. 

llic controversy which has been carried 
on for some time, in professional circles 
and publications, concerning the right of 
original properly, in what has been called 
the invention of breakiui; the enemy's line, 
as well as (he justly celebrated character 
of the hero himself, — the. predecessor in 
glory of Nelson, who, alone, periiaps, 
outshines Rodnejr in nnval fame,-^wiU 
render this work acceptable to a nume- 
rous class o^ readers connected with the 
service. Into that controversy it is not 
our intention to enter, further than by 
observing, that no great merit appears, in 
our humble opinion, to b^ due to any roan 
for the mere invention of a manceuvre so 
simple in itself, and so eaoily suggested to 
the mind of a lion-hearted commamler.' It 
is to him who dares to undertake it, and 
who, like Rodney, has the firmness and 
good fortune to carry it iuto execution, 
that the glory of the acliievcnient must 
ever belong. We may add, by the way, 
that there is good evidence to show, that 
the iiiventiuh of breaking the enemy's line, 
if there be in it any thing worth owning, 
belongs really to a Jesuit named Paul 
Hoiite, who was employed in the service of 
Louis XIV. This appears so clearly from 
the father*s description of the inanoiuvre, 
that we are astonished to find the claim 
set up on behalf of Sir Charles Douglas, 
so long persevered in. 

We shall condense, into a narrow com- 
pass, such of the particulars of Lord Rod- 
ney's life, as may be likely to prove in- 
teresting to general readers. Descending 
from an ancient and respectable Cnglisn 
family, he was born on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, I7l8, and after receiving a brief 
education at Harrow, he obtained from ttie 
king a letter of service, the last, it is said, 
tliat ever was granted ; he went to sea in 
the twelfth year of his age ; in his eight- 
eenth year became a lieutenant, and in his 
twenty-first, a captain. Such was the 
expedition of promotion, in those days, 
at least in the case of young men specially 
patruni>'ed by the king, who was Rodney's 
god-father. After having been employed 
durio<{ several years, in various parts of 
the world, he was appointed Rear-Admiral 
in 1759, when he may be said to have com- 
menced the more important part of his 
career, with the bombardment of H«vre 
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He Qrace« which be completely destroyed 
aK a naval arsenal. He succeeded also in 
render! n<; useless a number of flat-bot- 
tomed boats, a. species ot" macliine upon 
vrbich the French, al that period, as well 
a$i in the time of Napoleon, placed much 
reliance. Tlie admiral was next appointed 
(l76l) to superintend the naval operations, 
of the j^rand arn^anient, destined for, the 
attack of Martinique, then the most po- 
pulous and flourisliing of all the l^rench 
settlements, beyond the Atlantic. This 
service he perforni«;d in the most gallant 
manner, and soon added to Martinique 
most of the other islands, colonised by the 
French, in the West indies. These were, 
with some exceptions^ afterwards ex- 
changed by the treaty of pence (1763) for 
Canada, and other French possessions in 
the north, arrangements, which were much 
disapproved of at the time^ by the nation 
at large. No part of the blarney justly 
attached to the treaty, fell, however, upon 
Admiral Kodnty, who, upon bis return 
hiune, was raised to the rank of a baronet, 
having been already made vice-admiral of 
the blue ; was married to an amiable wo- 
man, by wlioni he had several children 
(four of whom are still living); and was 
appointed governor of the royal hospita^l at 
Greenwich, where he is still remembered, 
as one of the best friends the pensioners of 
that noble establishment ever had. 

Having gone through the various shades 
of ran1c, from blue, to white and red. Sir 
George Rodney was again sent (1771) to 
the West Indies, where he was appointed 
commander-in-chief at Jamaica, with a 
considerable squadron under his orders, 
as it was apprehended that Spain wanted 
only a decent pretext to come to an open 
rupture with England. To this disposition, 
it was said at the time, that Admiral Rod- 
ney gQve as much provocation as be could, 
by his demeanour towards the Spanish 
authorities, with whom he, or his olficeri), 
happened to come in contact. It' is not 
improbable that this conduct, added to 
some complaints connected with the details 
of tbe service which were made against 
him at home, caused him not only to be 
recalled, in 1774, but to be consigned, 
dnring the ensuing four years, to the most 
disheartening neglect. This was the 
period of what astronomers would call, 
the obscuration of the star of his destiny. 
His rank and fame had already introduced 
bim into fashionable society, for which he 
had every necessary requisite, being of a 
handsome exterior, and courteous manners. 
Unfortnnately he bad not the courage to 
resist one of tbe greatest vices of those 
days, as it is of these — that of gambling. 
He was a frequent guest at tbe Duchess of 
Bedford's assemblies, where man> a for- 
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tune was wop and lost. He had, more- 
over been involved in more than one elec- 
tion contest; and such was the embarrassed 
stale of hin finances, that he was obliged 
to take refuge from his creditors, in France- 
He here lived, in very straitened cir- 
cumstances, until better "days came ; and 
to the credit of that gallant nation it qnnst 
be mentioned, that they treated the En- 
glish Belisarius with the respect dne to 
his fame and misfortunes. Upon the break- 
ing; ont of tlie American war, he wrote to 
the admiralty, at the head of which was 
then Lord Sandwich, his great friend and 
patron, to make an offer of his services ; 
but to his infinite mortification, the only 
acknowledgment which his letter received, 
was the mere usual dry official one, that 
his commimication was laid before their 
lordsliips !— while promotions were prodi- 
gally lavished upon officers, not only his 
juuiors in the service, but confessedly in- 
ferior to bim in every respect. This treat- 
ment wounded bim so deeply, that he was 
determined to present himself to the king 
to protest against it ; but he was without 
pecuniary means sufficient to enable him 
to leave Paris, where he had contracted 
debts for his ordinary expeuc^es. It would 
appear, that at this time the admiral, and 
his family, had been subjected to severe 
privations. He applied tor assistance to 
his friends in England, but without effect. 
In the midst of his disappointments, tbe 
thonght of his country was, however, al- 
ways uppermost in his mind. One or two 
extracts from his letters to lady Rodney, 
at this period, will be read Vvith a melan^ 
choly interest, when it is recollected, that 
they were written by the man who, not 
long afterwards, inOicted a blow, then un- 
paralleled in history, upon tbe fleet of the 
very nation, in which he fonnd-^what. he 
failed to find at home — a generous and 
sincere friend in the hour of his adversity. 

Porif— (tid cioteO ' 

" Not hearing either from yourself or 
my son, by the last messengers, gives^me 
uneasiness inexpressible, as the delay of 
completing what has been promised, obliges 
me to remain in tbe hotel where I am, at 
an expense I could wish to avoid, and 
daily adds to my embarrassments. What 
to do I really don't know. To speak to 
Lord Stormont 1 am unwilling, but I will 
talk to Mr. James upon tbe subject, as he 
is a good man, and feels the distresses I 
am driven to. I beg you will desire my 
son to see Lord North again, eitlier. at his 
bouse or his Levee. Delays are worse 
than death, especially at this critical time, 
when every hour teems with momentary 
expectation of war." 
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ParU March «0, 1778. 

" Since writing to you on Lord 8tor- 
mont'K recail, inclosing yon a letter I sent 
him on my unhappy condition, in being 
obliged to remahi in an eneuiy^s country 
tdl ftucli time as 1 should have a remit- 
tance sent me to pay my debts, which pre- 
vented my personally offering my xervices 
at this critical time, I have reason to 
believe thai 1 shall be able to procure the 
snm necessary to enable me to leave this 
city» Should this desirable event take 
place in a day or two, }-x>u nniy expect uie 
in Londtin very shortly. I have again 
written a strong letter to Lord Sandwich, 
offering my ttervices, and pressing him to 
employ me at this important juncture, as 
it will be the means of my serving my 
country, and at the same time the only 
method by which I can have an oppor- 
tunity of honourably settling with my 
creditors.*' 

The hope of assistance, to which the 
above totter a ilndes, was I'lilly realised. It 
came, from a foreigner, u Fienchinan, the 
celebrated Marechai Biron, who, in the 
most delicate manner, tendered to him 
wlnitever siiiij he miuht want ; adding that 
•• all France was seiDuble of the services 
which the admiral had rendered to his 
country, and that the treatment they all 
knew he had received, was a disgrace to 
the nation and its ministers.'* Undoubtedly 
it was so. It would be vain now to specu- 
late upon what the consf^qiiences might 
have been, it' the admiral had been de- 
tained by his necessities in Prance during 
the war, or if, stung by the neglect of 
which he was the victim, he had attached 
himself to the nation which had produced 
to great an ornament to human nature as 
Marechai Biron. It will be sufficient to 
Add, that Sir George Rodney, with the 
greatest reluctance, and not until all other 
resources liad failed him, accepted from 
tlie Marechai one thousand Louis. 

**.NotUing,V he writes in May. 1778, 
with a spirit pnignaiuly wounded, " but a 
total inattention to the distressed state I 
was in, conid have prevailed upon me to 
have availed myself of his voluntary pro- 
posal ; but not having had, for more than 
a month past, a letter from any person 
but Mr. Hotham, and yourself, and my 
passport being expired, it was nnpossible 
for ttie to remain in this city at tl»e risk of 
being *ued by my creditors, who grew so 
clamorous, it was impossible for me to 
bear ; and had they not been over-awed 
by the lientenant of the police, would 
have carried their prosecutions to tlie 
greatest length. Their demands were all 
aaiistied this day; and the few dayj} I rc- 
inain in this city will be occupied in visit, 
ingail those gieat familifss from whom 1 



have received so many civilities, and' 
whose attention in paying me daily aud 
constant visit-, in a great measure kept 
ray creditors from beiiii; so troublesome as 
they otherwise would have been.'* 

It is stated, though not upon very satis- 
factory authority, that the marechai had 
waited upon Sir George with an oti'er from 
the king of France, of a high eominand in 
his fleet, which he instantly and indignantly 
refiwed. It is due tu the character of the 
house of Drumniond to observe, that as 
soon as the admiral arrived in Loiuloii, 
and mentioned to whom he was indebted 
for tlie assistance which he had received, 
they enabled him forUiwiili to repay the 
loan. 

It was not, however, until, the, autumn 
of 1779, that, chiefly thron^'h the iuflueiiee 
of the kiUK, Sir George Rodney was again 
employed as commander in chief of the 
Leeward Islands and Barbadoes. On his 
way ttiiiher, he encountered a Spanish 
sqiiHdron, and after a smart batile ob- 
tained a complete victory, thus securing 
the freedom of the Straits of Gibraltar 
and tde Mediterranean, which had been, 
for some time, &\\\n up from our com- 
merce. The merit of his victory, was the 
greater, as, at the time when it was 
roiight, the British navy had almost lost 
all discipline, in consequence of the pariy 
spirit whicti had been excited in it, as well 
as in the whole nation, by the war. with 
America. Added to this, the navy, gene- 
rally, had been badly treated for some 
years by the u<>vernuieut ; the disJ^atisfac- 
tion Which existed, reached from the high- 
est to the loviest branches of the service, 
and, on more than one occasion, broke out 
into open mutiny. It .was to this state of 
things, that the admiral was indebted for 
a severe disappointment which he expe- 
rienced, soon after his arrival in the West 
Indies, when, having encountered the 
Frencn fleet of twenty ^three sliipH, and 
having a piospect before him of another 
splendid victory, he saw it escape from his 
hands, in ctmsequeuce of the neglect with 
which his signals were treated. To the 
restmation of discipline all hia attention 
was, therefore, most furcibiy directed; 
and having iu the West lndie.s an active 
sphere for exercise, he hoon reformed the 
service thoFOughiy, and made it capable of 
those gallant actions which soon after- 
wards crowned his exertions. 

Among these, was the capture ot St. 
Kustatius and other Dutch Islands, on 
account of the hostile and treaclierons 
part which they took in the American 
war,— a capture, however, which, though 
apparently promising a golden harvest to 
the captors, involved the admiral in a 
course of litigation with private inUivi- 
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4iKlls, wliich WRS attended with endless 
loMses and anxiety. The confiscation of 
the property found in St. Eiistatius, which 
wan immense, created various disputes at 
home, to|n;eth('r with accusations in Parlia- 
ment, which jrave him the greatest annoy- 
ance. A severe coaiplaint having obliged 
liini to return to (England, in the latter 
part of ITm^ he had an opportunity of 
successfully vindicating htuiself in the 
House of Commons. Bad as his healih 
uas at that time, no sooner did the unfor- 
tunate news arrive of the drawn battle 
hetiveen tli^ Frrnch and British fleets off 
.lUe I'hvtapeake, and of the surrender of 
Lord Curuwallis's army; than he ottered 
to reiurn to the West Indies without delay, 
iM'here he arrived in March, I7i3^, in time 
lo put a stop to the conquests wiiich the 
I'ueuiy were every day makings and to 
forward arrangements for a general battle, 
to which he was determined to bring them 
jon the first opportniiity. 

The French Heet, which consisted of 
thirty-three sail of the line, and two sliips 
fit' fifty guns, and having on board five 
tiiousand four hiindred men, accompanied 
with heavy cannon and every other reqni- 
8ite for the reduction of Jamaica, their 
immediate object^ uai at this period an- 
chored in Fort Royal Bay, Martinique| 
iinderthe<;ommaud of a very brave officer, 
the Count de la Grasse. It was his design 
to form a junction, if possible, with the 
Spanish Hect and land forces waiting at 
St, Doiuiugo, in order that the combined 
hosts might overwhelm the British fleet in 
(Case of resistance. To prevent this junc- 
tion, to preserve the West Indies, and 
even the independence of England itself, 
—•which was never more seriously eudan- 
^red— was the tremendous task that now 
devolved upon the man, who a few years 
hefure, was an exile from.lier shores. How 
gloriously that great duty was accom- 
plished, we need not sav. Many narra- 
tives of the battle have long been before 
the world. We shall only glande at a 
few of its leading features. 

Intelligence was received by Rodney, 
!on the morning of the 8th of April, that 
ihe French fleet had unmoored and were 
fiutting to sea. The British fleet, which 
iiad been waiting prepared for this event, 
withoot loss of time stood towards the 
enemy with all the sail they could crowd. 
The next morning they came in sight of 
«ach other, and a partial action ensued, 
which, together with an accident that 
happened to one of their vessels, reduced 
the French fleet to thirty-tv»o ships of the 
line. By great etforts, however, de Grasse 
avoided further encounter dnring that and 
the two following days. But on the l^th 
lie was so much prtssed by Rodpey thajt 



he conid no longer think of escaping, and 
the line of battle was formed* 

Sir Gilbert Bhine, who attended Rodney 
aH his Physician, gives to Lord Cranstoun 
the credit of suggesting the breaking of 
the enemy's line. His narrative of the 
battle is concise and animated. 

"About half an hour before the engage- 
nnent conmienced, at breakfast on board 
the Formidable, the company consisting 
of the Admiral, Sir Cjiarles Douglas, cap- 
tain of the fleet (an officer whose functions 
nearly correspond with those of the 
adjutant-general of an army). Captain 
Simmons, c6romander of the ship, Lord 
Cranstoun, a volunteer post captain, the 
admiral's secretary, and myself, the con- 
versation naturally turned on the glorions 
prospects of the day ; and Lord Cranstoun 
remarked, that if our fleet maintained its 
present relative position, steering the same 
course close hauled on the opposite tack 
to the enemy, we must necessarily pass 
through the line in running along, and 
closing with it in action. The Admiral 
visibly caught the idea, and no doubt 
decided in his own mind at that moment, 
to attempt a manoeuvre at that time 
hitherto unpractised in naval tactics. It 
was accordingly practised by him with the 
most complete success, setting the illus- 
trious example in the sliip which bore his 
own fiu^; for the signal for close action 
being thrown out^ and adhei-ed to in letter 
add spirit for about an hour, and after 
taking and returning the Are of one lialf 
of the French force, under one general 
blaae and peal of thunder along both lines, 
the Formidable broke through that ot the 
enemy. In the act of doing so, we passed 
within pistnl-sbot of the Glorienx, of 
seventy-four guns, which was so roughly 
handled, that, being shorn of all her masts, 
bowjsprit, and ensign staff, but with the 
white flag nailed to the stump of one of tfafe 
masts, breathing defiance as it were in her 
llist moments, became a motionless hnik, 
presenting a spectacle which struck onr 
Admiral's fancy as not unlike the remains 
of a fallen hero, for being an indefatigable 
reader of Homer, he exclaimed, that now 
was to be the contest for the body of 
Patroclns; biit the contest was already 
at an end, for the enemy's fleet being 
separated, fell into confusion, ^ totS 
rout ensued, and victory i^as no lonjge^r 
doubtful.'' 

The admiral, writing to Lady Rodney, 
says ;— 

** The battle began at seven iii the 
morning, and continued till snnset, nearly 
elieven hours; and by persons appointed 
to observe, there never was seven tamvttea' 
respite during the engagement, which, I 
believe, was the severest <4hat was ever 
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fi>ogUt at sea, and the most gloiions for 
England. We have taken five, and «unk 
another. Among the prraes, the Ville de 
Paris, and the French admiral, grace our 
victory. Comte de Gras&e, who is at this 
moment sitting in my slem gallery, tells 
me that he thought his fleet superior to 
mine, and does so still, though I had two 
more in number ; and I am of his opinion, 
as his was composed <^f all large ships, 
and ten of mine only »ixty-fours." 

When the news of this decisive victory 
arrived at home, the nation, which had, 
of late, been gieatly depressed, by the 
series of dii^asters with which the American 
war was attended, became almost frantic 
with joy ; thanks were voted by the two 
houscH of parliament, and the dignity of 
the peerage conferred upon Kodiiey, as 
well as a pension of 2000/. He was com- 
pelled, however, suddenly to quit the 
scene of his glory, having been peremp- 
torily recalled by the new ministry, who 
bad come into power on the iPth of 
March. The order of recall was, indeed, 
given hefoie they could have heard of the 
victory i but the manner in which he was 
universally received, upon his return to 
England, more than compensated tor this 
flight, which, though ilUintended, contri- 
buted only to raise him to a higher station 
in the public esteem. The peace which 
followed left no further opportunity of 
employment .0 Lord Rodney. He bad 
been much subject to tlie gout, and after 
enduring repeated paroxysms of tliis mal- 
ady, it at length attacked hmi in the 
^tomach, and terminated his existence on 
the 23d of May, 1792, in the 74th year of 
bis age, he having been then in the navy 
sixty- two yearn, and upwards of fifty years 
in comniiKsion. 

One or two anecdotes of Rodney's 
kindue«*8 of heart will be read with plea- 
sure :-r 

'* When a woman, who had, contrary to 
the rules of the navy, secreted herself in 
her husband's cabin, and foupht a qiiarter- 
deck gun in tlie roon^ of her wounded 
husband, whp was down in the cockpit, 
was di.<covercd, Lord Kodney severely 
reprimanded her for a breach of orders, 
but gave her, iannediately after, ten 
guineas, for so valiantly sustaining the 
post of her wounded husltand. 

*' The little bantam-cock, which, in tlie 
action of the l«th of April, perched him- 
self uppn the poop, and, ^t every broad- 
side poured into tlie Ville de Parin, cheered 
the 'Crew with his shrill clarion, and 
clapped his wings, as if in approhation, 
vras ordered by Admiral Kodney. to be 
pampered and protected during life.'* 



SPIRIT OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND 
A^^D FRANCE.t 



The French and the English can no longer 
be accused of mutual contempt. After a 
jealousy of eight hundred years, we have 
begun to conquer our prejndices,and those 
national sentiments "grave v% ith a bright dis- 
dain," of Monsieur and soup maigrt: whicli 
gave so patriotic a character to the British 
Theatre, will never more awaken a sympa* 
thisiiig gallery to the *' loud collision 
of applauding hands." The charaeter of 
the French and English, and the spirit of 
society in the two couniriHs, are, in many 
respects, remarkably difierent. When a 
French mob are excited, they clamour for 
glory — when an English mob are inclined 
to be riotous, they are thirsty for beer. 
But leaving this, it is our intention lo 
make a few observations on that Spirit of 
Society, which is formed amons: the liigher 
classes, and imitated among those po«>ess- 
ing less aristocratical distinction. The 
great distinction of fashion in France, as it 
was— and in England as it is— we consider 
to be this. In the former country the na^ 
tural advantages were affected, in the 
latter we covet the acquired. There the 
aspirants lo fashion pretcn<led to wil-^ 
here they pretend to wealtlu lu this coiin» 
try, from causes sufficiently obvions, social 
reputation has long been measured by the 
extent of a rent-roll; respectabihiy has 
been another word for money ; and the 
point on which competitors have been the 
most anxious to vie with each other, has 
been that exact point in v»hich personal 
•merit can have the least possible weight in 
the competition. The ambition of the 
French gallant, if devoted to a frivolous 
object, was at least more calculated lo 
impress society with a graceful and gay 
tone than the inactive and unrelieved 
ostentation of the EnaHsh pretender. And 
those ^ircles to which a bmi mot was the 
passport, could scarcely fail to be more 
agreeable than circles, in which, to be the 
most courted, it is sufiicient to be the first 
born. A Fienchman had, at ieast, one 
intellectual incentive to his social anw 
bition; to obtain access to the most 
fashionable, was to obtain access to the 
most pleasant, the most witty circles in his 
capital. But to enjoy the most difficult 
society of London, is to partake of the in- 
sipidity of a decorated and silent crowd, 
or the mere sensuat gratification of a 
costly dinner. 

To give acerbity to the tone of our 
fashion— while it is far from increasing its 

t Abridged from the Ediaburgh Review.^ 
No. CIV. 
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rpfinenu'ut— there is a sort of negative 
opposition mad^ by th«* titled anstocrats 
to that order^ from which it must be aU 
lowed the majority have 9prun<( them- 
selves. Descended, for the most part, 
from the unpedigreed rich» they alfeei to 
preserve from that class, circles extlii^ive 
and impassible. Fa8hion to their heaven is 
like the lotus to Mahomet's; it is at 
once the ornament and the barrier. To 
the opulent, who command power, they 
pretend, while worshipping opulfuce, to 
deny ton: a generation passes, and the 
proscribed class have become the ey- 
elusive. This mock contest, in. which 
riches ultimately triumph, encourages the 
rich to a field in which they are ridiculous 
till they conquer ; and makes the one race 
servile, that the race succeeding may earn 
the privilege to be insolent. If the mer- 
chant or the banker has the sense to pre- 
fer the station in which he is respectable, 
to attempting tiuccess in one that destroys 
his real eminence, while it apcM a shadowy 
di»tinction, his wife, bis daughters, his son 
in the guards, are not often so wise. If 
one class of the great remain aloof, ano- 
ther class are sought, partly to defy, and 
partly to decoy -—and ruinous entertain- 
ments are given, not for the sake of plea- 
sure, but with a pro«pectivc yearning to 
the columns of the Mtntiing Post. They 
do not relieve dulness, bnt they render it 
pompous: and instead of siifi'ering wealth 
to be the couimander of enjoyment, they 
render it the slave to a vanity, that, of all 
the species of that unqniet pa8>ion, is the 
inoxt susceptible to pain. Circles there 
are in London, in which to be admitted is 
to be pleasi-d and to admire; bnt those 
circles are composed of person* above the 
fatUion ; or aloof from it. Of those where 
that tawdry deity presides, would it be 
extravagant to say that existence is a 
course of strife, subserviency, hypocrisy, 
meannens, iuiiratitude, insolenre, and mor- 
tification; and that to judge of the motives 
which urge to such a life, we have only to 
imagine the wisli to be everywhere in the 
purhuit of nothings ? 

Fashion in this country is also distin- 
gnixhed from her sister in France, by our 
want of socrial enthusiasm for genius. It 
showed, not the power of appreciating his 
talents, but a capacity for admiring the 
more exalted order of talents, (which 
we will take leave to lay is far from 
a ridiculous trait in national cha- 
racter), that the silent and inelegant 
Hume was yet in high request in the 
brilliant coteries of Paris. In England, 
the entuusiasm is for distinction of a more 
sounding kind. Were a great author to 
arrive in London, he might certainly be 
lieglccted ; but a petty prince could uot 



fail of being' eagerly courted. A roan of 
that species of genius which amuses^not 
exalts — might indeed create a momentary 
sensation. The oracle of science — the 
discoverer of truth, might be occasionally 
asked to the soirees of some noble Mseceuas ; 
but every drawiug-room, for one season at 
least, would be thrown open to the new 
actress, or the imported musician. Such 
is the natural order of things in our 
wealthy aristocr^icy, among whom there 
can be as little sympathy with those who 
instruct, as there must be gratitude to 
those who entertain, till the entertainment 
has become the prey of satiety, and the 
hobbyhorse of the new season replaces the 
rattle of the last. 

Here, we cannot but feel the necessity 
of subjecting our gallantry to our reason, 
and Inquiring how far the indifference to 
what is great, and the passion for what is 
frivolous, may be occasioned by the pre- 
sent tone of that influence which women 
necessarily exercise in this country, as in 
all modern civilized comninnities. Who- 
ever is disposed to ^ive accurate attention 
to the constitution of fashion, (which 
fashion in the higher classes is, in other 
words, the spirit of society), must at once 
perceive how largely that fashion is formed^ 
and how absoUitely it is governed, by th^ 
gentler sex. Our fashion may indeed be 
considered tlie aggregate of the opinions 
of our women. In order to account for 
the tone that fashion receives, we have but 
to inquire into the education bestowed 
upon women. Have we, then, instilled 
into them those public principles, (as well 
as private accomplishments), which are 
calculated to ennoble opinion, and to fur- 
nish their own peculiar inducements of re- 
ward to a solid and lofty merit in the oppo- 
site sex ? Our women are divided into two 
classes — the domestic and tie dissipated. 
The latter employ their lives in the pettiest 
intrigues, or at best, in a round of vanitiea 
that usnrp the name of amusements. Wo- 
men of ttie highest rank alone take much 
immediate share in politics; and that share, 
it must be confessed, brings any thing bnt 
advantage to the state. No one will assert 
tliat these soft aspirants have any ardour 
for the public — any sympathy with 
measures that ar^ pure and unselfish. 
No one will deny that they are the first to 
lauffh at principles, which it is but just to 
say, the education we have given them 
precludes them from comprehending — and 
to excite the parental emotions of the 
husband, by reminding him that the ad- 
vancement of his sons requires interest 
with the minister. The domestic class of 
women are not now, we suspect, so nume- 
rous as they have been esteemed by specu- 
lators on our national character. We grant 
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their mfHts at once; attd we -inquire 
if the es<ieoce ot these roeritA be not made 
to consist ID the very refraiiiirif from an 
attempt to influence public opinion — ^in 
the very ignorance of all virtues connected 
with the comninnity ;— if we ^hail not be 
tiUd that the proper sphere of woman 
is private life, and the proper limit to her 
virtneit, the private atieclions. Now, were 
it true that women did not influence public 
opinioHi we should be silent on the subject, 
and Huhscribe'to all tho^e charming com- 
niduplaces on retiring modesty and house- 
hold attractions, that we have so long been 
accustomed to read and hear. Kut we 
hold that feminine uifluence, however 
fiecret, is unavoidably ^reat ; and, owing 
to this lauded ienorance of public matters, 
we hold it also to be unavoidably corrupt. 
It is clear that women of the class we 
speak of, attachhis: an implied blame to 
the exercise of the reasoning faculty, are 
itecesnarily the reservoir of nnexamined 
opinions and establiKhed prejudices— thnt 
those opinions and prejudices colour the 
eduratiou tliey give to thf'ir children, and 
the advice they l>estow upon their hna« 
bandx. We allow th(*m to be the soothing 
companion and the tender nurse— (these 
are admirable merits — thcKC are all their 
own) — bnt, in an hour of wavering be- 
tween principle and interest, on which 
aide would their influence lie? — would 
they inculcate the shame of a pension, or 
the glory of a sarritice to the public inte- 
rest? On the contrary, how often has the 
worldly tenderness of the mother been the 
secret cause of the tarnished character and 
venal vote of the husband ; or, to come to 
a pettier, source of emotion, how often has 
a wound, or an artful pampering, to s<ime 
feminme vanity, led to the rennnciation of 
one party advocating honest measures, or 
the adherence to another subsisting upon 
courtly intrigues! In more limited circles, 
)k)w vast that influence in forming the 
national character, which you would denv 
because it is secret! — how evident a proof 
of the influence of tho^e whose minds yon 
will not enlarge, io that living which ex- 
ceeds means — so pre-eminently English — 
so wretched in its consequences — so 
paltry in its o'.tject! Who shall say that 
the whole comfortless, senseless, heartless 
system of ofttentaiion which pervades so. 
ciety, has no cau^e— not in women, if you 
like — bit in the education we give them? 

We. are far from wisbini; that women, of 
what rank soever, should intermeddle with 
party poiiiics, or covet the feverish noto- 
riety of state intrigues, any more than we 
wish they should possess the univenial 
Benius a>cribed to Lady Anne Clifford by 
Ur. l>ot|iie, and be alile to aruuR on all 
aulyecUi, ^« from- pre-destiuHtion to slea 



lilk.*' We are far front desiring them to 
neglect one dome stic duty, or one honse- 
huld tie ; but we say - for women as t'of 
men— there is no sound or true morality, 
where there is no knowledi<e of — no de- 
votion to— ^public virtue. In the educa*' 
tiou wfimen receive, , we would enlarge 
their idea% to the comprehension of |>o- 
litiral integrity ; and in the variety of 
events with which life tries the honesty of 
men, we woidd leave to those principles 
we have inculcated — unpolluted as they 
would he by the close contagion of party 
—undisturbed by the heat and riot of 
action — that calm inflneace, which could 
then scar4*ely fail to be as felicitous and 
just as we deem it now not nnoften nn^ 
happy and dishonouring. But of all the 
iniiucements to female artifice and am^ 
bition, onr peculiar custom of selling our 
daughters to the best advantaee .i» the 
most universal. We are a match-making 
nation. The systtem in Prance^ and 
formerly existent in this country, of be- 
trothii^ children, had at least with ns 
one good effect aniong many bad. If 
unfriendly to chastity in France, it does 
not appear to have produced »o pernicious 
-an eflect in Kn^land ; but while it did not 
impair the endearments of domestic life, it 
rendered women less professionally hollow 
and designing at that period of life when 
love ceases to encourage deceit; it did 
not absor* their aeutest faculties in «gaine 
in which there i^ no less- hypocrisy requi- 
site tlian in the amours of a Dorimont or 
a Belinda — but without the excuse of the 
affections. While this custom increases 
the inxincerity oi' our social life, it is obvi- 
ous that it must re-act also on its dulness $ 
for wealth and rank being the objects 
sought, are the objects courted ; and thus, 
another reason is given for crowding onr 
circles with important stolidity, and weed- 
ing them of persons poor enough to be 
agreeable — and because agreeable — ▼ 
dangetous and unwelcome. 

Would we wi*h, then, the inflnence of 
women to be less f We will evade the iuf 
sidious question — We wish it to be dif^ 
f-rently directed. By contracting tlieiir 
minds, we weaken ourselves; by cramping 
their morality, we ruin our own; as we' 
ennoble their motives, society will rise to a 
loftier tone — and even Fashion herself may 
be made to reward glory as well as frivoi- 
lity. Nay, we shall not even be aAtonislied 
if it ultimately encouia::e8, with- some por- 
tion ofcelelH-ity and enthusiasm, the man 
who has refused a bribe, or conferred 
some great benefit on his country, as well 
as the idol of Crockford's, or the heir to a 
dukedom. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the 
power of ridicule so generally ctritivate^ 
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as a science in France, has scarcely eser- 
r-Ued over tUe tuiie uf feeling in that conn- 
try as repressiiii^ an intliience as it bas 
anion V ourselves. It never ileMroye«l in 
ilie French the love of theatrical etfect; 
and even in the prevalence ot* tho>e heart- 
less manners formed under the old regime^ 
it never deterred them from avot»in^ 
rpniantic feelins, if ntlered in courtly Ian- 
{(uage. Nay, it was never €|uite out of 
fashion to affect a gallant sentiment, or a 
generous emotion ; and the lofty verse of 
Corneiile was echoed witii enthusiasm by 
the courtiers of a Bourbon, and the friends 
of a Pompadonr. But here, a certain mea- 
sured and cold demeanour has been too 
often coupled with tlie disposition to sneer 
not only at expressions that are exaspe- 
rated, but at sentiments that are noble. 
Prodigacy in acttuu surprises, shocks, less 
tlian tlie profession of exalted motives, 
Uttered in conve«'satiou, when, as a witty 
orator observed,** the reporters are shut 
out, and theie.is no occasion *Mo hum- 
bug.'* We coufesss that we think it a 
bad sigp when lofty notions are readily 
condemned as bombast, and when a nation 
not much addicted to levity, or even live- 
lines**, is, above all others, inclined to 
ridicule |he bias to magnify and exalt. 
A, shoeblack pf twelve year^ old, plym^ 
his trade by the Champs Elyb^cs, was 
struck by a shoeblack four years younger. 
He was about to return the blow — an old 
fruit woman arrested his arm, exclainiint; — 
" Have you then no lereatuess of soul !*' 
Noti.ing could be more bombastic than the 
reproof. Granted. Bat who shall say how 
far siicii bombast influenced the magnani- 
mity, of tlie labouring classes in that late 
event, which was no Icas a revolution in 
France, than the triumph of the human 
species? J£xatrgeration of sentiment can 
rarely, as a national trait, be danseroos. 
With men of sense it unavoidably settles 
into greatness of mind ; but moral debase- 
ment, — a sneer for what is high, a disbelief 
of what is good, is the very worst symptom 
a people can display. 

We cannot quit our subject without 
glancing at what we consider an improve- 
ment in the condition of society, though it 
has lately beeu the subject of vulgar com- 
plaint, we allude t.o tlie alleged decline of 
country hospitality, at a time when that 
'* first consiQ to a virtue " seems more 
deserving of comniendation than at any 
other period. 

In what did the hospitality of the last 
century consist ? An interchange of dinner 
visits between country neighbours, — a 
journey some half a dozen miles over 
wretched roads, and a returci home some 
eight bonrs afterwards, with the footman 
drunk, the coachman more drunk) and the 



master most drunk. Hospi'alify, in a 
word, wdN, a profusion of port-wine ; and 
the hoNt w«*h!ouied his fiiends by ruiniui; 
t'«eir coii'«tilutious. Houses, much less 
conveniently arraiit*ed than at present. 
Were uot utteu capab e of affording accoui- 
iiiudatiou, for days Totjellier, to vi»itora 
from a distance. Few, comparatively 
speaking, were tue gue:<ts who found their 
way tVoin the uietropulis to these n»slic 
receptacles of Mlenus : and the strangers 
weie then stared at for tlieir novelty, or 
ridiculed for their retiueineut — oracles to 
the silly, and butt^ to the brutal. What* 
an improvement iii the pre>«eiil tone of 
country hospitality ! Instead of snieuin 
celebrationn of inebriety — iustcad of jolt- 
ing at one hour tliroittrh tlie vilest of lanes, 
to return at another from the tnont seiise- 
le>s ^f revels, improved rnads facilitttle 
the visits of iieiifhbours, improved houses 
accouiiiiodate a s;reater number of "uests,* 
and an improved hospitality givcK to botli 
a welcome reception, without eiulauvcriu!; 
their health or making war on their reason. 
The visitors are more numerous; the vic- 
tims lesH. To ^ive a dinner, or to receive 
a gentleman from Loudon, are not the 
eveiit« in a squire's life that they were in 
the last century. At stated periods of the 
year the house is till««d With persons wl>o 
can be culiivafed as well as manly ; and 
improvement-H in opinions aVe thus circu* 
lated throughout the country, as well «^ 
iinproveiuenth in gun-locks. 



ANECDOTES OF DR. BARROW. 

The powerful mind and vast acquire- 
ments of Dr. Isaac Harrow, acquired hnu 
the reputation of an admirable preacher;' 
thou«;b Dr. Pope relates some curious 
scenes which occurred, as well by rea^^on of 
his strange attire and attenuated aspect, 
(for he was uot only vtorn down Wy study, 
but slovenly in his dress,) as bytlie deten- 
tion of his congregation, and his discourses 
ot an unconscionable length. In one in- 
stance, when he preached for Dr. Wilkiits 
at St. Lawrence-Jewry, so uncouth and- 
unprouiisiuis was his appearance, that the 
congregation scampered out of church 
before he could bef^in his seimoii : the 
good .doctor, however, taking no notice 
of this'dfsturbaiice, proceeded, named his 
text, and preached away to the two or 
three tliat were {fathered, or rather left 
together ; of which number it happened 
that Mr. Baxter, the emiiient non-con- 
formist, was one, who afterwards declared 
to Dr. Wilkins that he never listened to a 
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l>etter disconrse : amongst those also that 
rfniained was a young man who appeared 
like an apprentice, or the foreman of a 
8hop, and who pleased Barrow {jrreatiy hy 
arcostinsr him with these words of encon- 
raii^enient as he came down from the pul- 
pit : Sir, he not diamaye^^ for I assure you 
*tu'(ts a gold aermtm. When several pansii- 
ioners came to expostulate with Dr. Wil- 
kinn on his suffering such an ignorant 
acnndahua person to have the use of his 
pulpit, he referred them to Mr. Baxter, 
who candidly praised the sermon as it 
deserved, declaring that he amid willingly 
have been an auditor all the day long. Con- 
founded and pnt to shame by this judgment 
from a person whom tliey acknowiedj^ed 
as tiieir superior, tiiey soon confessed that 
ttiey'had not heard a word of the discourse 
wliich they thus abused, and began eai- 
uestly to entreat their rector that he-vtcould 
procure Dr. Barrow's services again, pro- 
raiHiug to make him amends by bringing 
their whole families to his sermon. All 
)>ei-sons, however, had not the patience of 
the worthy non-conformist, as was evident 
when barrow was preaching on a certain 
holyday at Westminster Abbey : for the 
servants of that church, who were then 
accustomed to shew the waxen elfigies of 
the kings and queens, between services on 
holydays, to crowds of the lower orders, 
perceiving the doctor in the puipit long 
after the hour was past, and tearing to lose 
tiiat lime in hearing which they thought 
could he so much more profitably employ- 
etl in receiving^ became so impatient, that 
they caused the organ to be struck op 
against him, -and would not cease till they 
had blown him down. Can Dr. Pope, 
however, be credited, when he assures us 
that his spittle-sermon before the lord 
mayor and aldermen occupied three hours 
and a half? One is almost tempted to 
suppose that the customary invitation to 
dinner had been forgotten, and that the 
preacher took this ingenious method of 
revenging himself for the neglect. Being 
asked o|i that occasion, when he came 
down from the pulpit; wiiether he was not 
tired, his reply is said to have been—** Yes, 
indeed, 1 began to be weary with standing 
so long," — Valpy*8 Divines of the Church of 
England, 



THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 

ALAS I how in the world we*re ronde for, 
Sum conqueied, really are sins paid tor ! 
We break a head, inspired bv wine, 
Wbat plasters Up the wound— a fine; 
We Bteai a wife — we foul a nainc^- 
Wltat mcuds the matter ?—MtiU tbe same 
III note* her sentence law dispenses, 
Anil justice enly oaeans expenses. 



SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND 
THE REBUIU>ING ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL.t 



Sir Christopher Wren in the year 1663, 
received a commi*«sion under the great 
seal to inspect and restore the cathedral 
of St. Paul'K. The dilficnlties he had to 
strngs^le witli in this gi^Hntic undertaking, 
from the narrow-minded opposition of his 
brother commissioners, who preferred 
patching to building, are pretty generally 
known. Indeed had not the.«e bickerings 
been terminated by the destructive fire of 
ln66, whicii almost completely demolished 
the antique buildhigs, with the memorable 
recent improvements of Inis;o Jones, it ia 
extremely improbable that Sir Christopher 
wonld ever have had any opportunity of 
carrying his magnificent plans into eft'ect^ 
An order, however, was at last issued, on 
tbe iHHh of July, 1668, by the king in 
council, to take down the r<iinon« walls 
and to clear the ground to the foundation* 
The removal of the rnins of St. Panfs 
forms an instructive chapter in archi-' 
tecture. The walls, eighty feet perpendi- 
cular, and five feft thick, and the tower at 
least two hundred feet high,though cracked 
and swayed, and tottering, stuck obsti- 
nately together y and their removal, stone 
by stone, was found tedious and dangerous. 
At first, men with picks and levers loos- 
ened the stones above, then canted them 
over, and labonrers moved them away 
belowj and piled them into heaps. The 
want of room (for between the walls of 
the church and those of the houses there 
lay a street only some thirty feet wide) 
made this way slow and unsafe ; several 
men lost their lives, and the piles of stone 
grew steep and large. *' Tlius, however. 
Wren proceeded," says his son, *• gaining 
every day more room, till he came to the 
middle tower, that bore the steeple, the 
remains of the tower being near two hun- 
djed feet high, the labourers were afraid 
tiv work above, thereuffon he concluded to 
facilitate this work by the iiMe of gun- 
powder. He dug a hole down by the side 
of the north-west pillar of the tower, the 
four pi!l»rs of which were each about 
fourteen feet diameter ; when he had dn^ 
to the foundation, he then with crows 
and tools made on purpose, wronght a 
hole two feet square hard into the centre 
of the pillar ; there he placed a little deal 
box containing eighteen pounds of powder 
and no more; a cane was fixed to the 
box^with a quick match, as gnuners call it, 

t From the Family Library, Vol. XtX — Lives of 
the m'Mt Eminent British Painters, Siculptors, and 
Architects. 
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T^itliin tlie cane, wliich reached from the 
box to the ground . abovt% and along 
the groAnd was laid the train of powder 
witii a match ; after the mine was carefully 
closed up again with stone and mortar to the 
top of the ground, he then observed the 
effect of the blow. This little quantity of 
powder not only lifted up the whole'angle 
of the tower, with two great arches which 
rested npon it,' but also two adjoining' 
arches bf the aisles and all above them ; ' 
and this it seemed to do somewhat lei- 
surely, cracking the walls to the top, lift- 
ing visibly the whole weight above nine 
inches, which suddenly jumping down 
made u great heap of ruins in the place 
without scattering; it was half a minute 
before the heap opened in two or three 
places and emitted some smoke. By this 
description may be observed the incredible 
force of powder ; eighteen pounds of 
Wliich lifted up three thousand tons, and 
saved the work of a thousand labourers. 
The fair 6f so great a weight from an 
height of two hundred feet, gave a con- 
cussion to the ground that the inhabitants 
around took for an earthquake. During 
Wren's absence, his superintendent made 
a larger hole, put in a greater charge 
of gunpowder, and, neglecting to fortify 
the mouth of the mine, applied the match. 
Tlie explosion accomplished the object ; 
but one stone was displaced with such 
violence, that it tlew to the opposite side 
of the church-yard, smashed in a window 
where soHie women were sitting, and 
aFarmed the whole neighbourhood so much, 
tliai tiiey united in petitioning that no 
more powder should be used. 

•W;-en yielded to their solicitations, and 
resolved to try tile ettect of that ancient 
and formidable engine the battering ram. 

*' He took a strong ma>t," says his son, 
** of about forty feet long, arming the 
bigger end with a great spike of iron forti- 
fied with bars along the mast and ferreU ; 
this uiaHt in two pieces was hnng up 
by one ring with strong tackle, and so 
suspended level to a triangle-prop, such as 
tli6y wi'igh great guns with ; thirty men, 
fifteen on a side, vibrated this machine to 
and again, and beat in one place against 
te wall the whole day; they believed 
it was to little pnrpose, not discerning any 
immediate effect ; he bid them not de- 
spair,' but proceed another day: on the 
second day, the wall was perceived to 
tremble at the top, and in a tew hours it 
fell. 

It was not, however, uatil the year 1675 
that the approved plan of the structure 
was returned to the hands of the patient 
areliitect with the long-expected authority 
to proceed with the cathedral. 

Vol. VI- 3 E 



Wren had had the sagacity to make . 
various designs, for there were many^' 
judges — he desired to show that' he was .' 
alike prepared for all tastes, from the' 
simple to the magnificent. The form pf 
the classic temple, he inqia«(ined, suited tlie ' 
reformed worship bestj being compact and 
simple, without long aisles, our. religion 
not usiui! processions like that of Rome;, 
he accordingly planned a church of mode-.' 
rate size, of good proportion : a .con- 
venient choir with a vestibule and porticos, 
and a dome conspicuous above, the houses^ 
*' This design,*' says his son, ** was ap- 
plauded by perspns of good understanding 
as containing all that was necessary . for 
the church of the metropolis, of a beantifui 
figure, and of an expense that reasonably 
might have been compassed : but being 
contrived in the Roman style, was not 80 
well understood and relished by others; 
some thought it not stately enough,, and 
contended that, for the honour of the 
nation and city of London, it ought not to 
be exceeded iii . raagnificeuce . by any' 
church in Europe." Much as this plan 
was approved, it was. nevertheless one of 
those which he sketched " nierely,'* .as he 
said, *' for discourse sake ;" he had be- 
stowed his study npon two des^ns, both of 
which he liked ; though one of them he 
preferred, and justly, above the other. 
The ground plans of both were in the 
form of the cross ■, that which pleased 
Charles, the Duke of York, and t^ie 
courtiers, retained the primitive , figu/e 
with all its sharp advancing and receding 
angles: the one after Wren's. own h^arl 
substituted curves for these deep indent- 
ations, by which one unbroHen.aud beauti- 
ful winding line was obtained for %he ex- 
terior, while the interior accommodation 
which it afforded, and the elegance which it 
introduced, were such as must have struck, 
everybeholder. ButifwemaycreditSpence^ 
taste had no sliare in deciding the choice 
of the design. He says, on the authority 
of Harding, that the Duke of York and 
hid party influenced all ; the future king 
even then contemplated the revival of the 
popish service, and desired to have a ca- 
thedral with long side aisles for the sake 
of processions. This not only caused tlie 
rejection of Wren's favourite design, but 
materially affected the other, which was 
approved. The side oratories were pro- 
posed by the duke, and though this uar- 
rowed the building and broke much in 
upon the breadth and harmony of the In- 
terior elevation, and though it was resisted 
by Wren even to tears, all was in vain 
— the architect was obliged to comply. 
He made the proposed changes with a 
heavy heart and an uuwiliiDg hand — he 
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knew that lie wai injoriof the unity of the 
stnictore ; that he was iiacrificJDg for the 
sake of the nnneceMarv oratories much 
that coDdoced to tlie beaaty and Incid 
arrangement of the parts; he felt that hi« 
fame wonld snffer, and as he was a sincere 
and pious man, he might mourn for the 
land which he suspected was, at no 
distant day, to experience the revival of 
riiigions strife. As soon as tlie king 
hid approved of the plan. Wren re- 
solved to make no more models, nor 
publicly expo:ie his drawings, which expe- 
."^r-nce taught him occasioned much loss of 
time and much idle controversy with in. 
competent judges. His favourite model 
was now laid aside— that on which he had 
expended so much thought and time; it 
was made to scale with great accuracy, 
and carved with all its proper ornaments, 
and consisting of one order only, the 
Corinthian, exhibited a structure at once 
efassic and picturesque. This beautiful 
and costly work, when St. Paulas was 
fijished, found sanctuary along with a fine 
model (likewise rejected) for the high 
altar, over the morning prayer chapel, and 
there they still remain, not a little injured 
and neglected ; the orlgiual drawint!s are 
preserved, with much care, in tbe library 
ofAU Souls* Oxford. 

The approved design has been called a 
free imitation of St. Peter*s at Rome, 
avoiding the defecU of that structure, and 
including more than its beauties. Wien 
took the Gothic form of building, ami 
Bought, as ht informed his son, to recoucile 
it to a better manner of architecture, with 
a cupola, ai>d above that. Instead of a lan- 
tern, a lofty spire, and large porticos. 
Tiiose who estimate the genius displayed 
in this splendid work have to consider, 
first, the Injurious change in the original 
plau occasioned by the interference of the 
Duke of York — and secondly, the nature 
of the materials with which Wren had to 
rear his structure. The former has robbed 
the exterior of much of its elegance and 
simplicity: and the latter lias compelled 
the architect to sacrifice breadth and ma- 
jesty for littleness of parts and neatness 
of combination. It is the nature of classic 
architecture that no lofty work can be 
built without such immense masses of stone 
as BritiNh quarries cannot at all times, for 
a eontinuance, ^-iild: the Parthenon may 
be attempted in freestone, but' where 
would vie find materials for snch a temple 
as that of Diana, at b^pliesus? Now tbe 
loftiness which St. Paul's required com- 
piled the architect to imitate the Italian 
style of building in preference to the an- 
ciint Grecian; by successive stories of 
columns and courses of pilasters, he gained 



that altitude which conld not have been 
attained by the small stones of our quar- 
ries, had the more simple style of antiquity 
been adopted. 

Wren, after fifteen years of sketching 
and controversy, liaving f^een all obstacleit 
removed, commenced building with great 
spirit and under favourable au.«pices. '* In 
Uie beginning of the new works of St. 
PAhrs," says his son, '* an accident was 
taken notice of by some |;eople as a memo- 
rable omen. When the surveyor in person 
had set out upon the pKice the dimensions 
of the great dome, and fixed upon the 
centre, a common labonrer was desired to 
bring a fiat btone from the heaps of rub- 
bish, such as should first come to hand, to 
be laid for a mark and direction to the 
masons ; the stone, which was immediately 
brought and laid down foi that, purpose, 
liappened to be a piece of a grave-stone* 
with nothinis reniainiog of the inscription 
but this sinsle word, in large capitals, 
KESUKGAM.'' This omen has the look 
of premeditation. 

The church of 3t. Peter's, at Rome, had 
twelve architects, and took one hundred 
and forty-five years to build ^ tliat of St. 
Paul's was built in thirty-five years, and 
had but one architert. There are other 
differences still. On the artists who con- 
ceived and raised the Roman fabric, nine- 
teen successive Popes sliowered honours, 
wealth, and iudnlgencies ; on the architect 
of St. Paul's, the king bestowed £^00 a 
year; his brother injured the unity of the 
design out of love for oratories ; the cleri- 
cal lay comissioners harrasbed him with 
captious- and ignorant criticisms; and, 
before the last f tone was laid, persecuted 
him with rididulous and gtoundiesa 
charges. 



PRICES AND QUALITIES OF EN- 
GUSH AND FOUEIGN TEAS.f 



Tbb means of deciding as to the use which 
the India Company have nia<le of tiieir 
monopoly, ure accessible to every one. 
Though they have succeeded in getting 
their countrymen excluded from the trade 
to China, tiiey have not, been able to ex* 
tend this exclusion to foreigners. The 
merchants of Liverpool and Glaagow dare 
not send a single ship to Canton, or Im- 
port a single pound of t«*a; but the 
mercluints of New York and Uamburglt 
labour under no such prohibition* Tliey 

t Abrkigcfl fr«m tbe Ediuburgh Review.—. 
No. CIV. 
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en{^dg« in the trade to China, as they en- 
ga|ve in that to France, Brazil, or any 
other conntry, niid conduct it on the prin- 
cipte of free and unfettered competition, 
Ht-re, then, we have an unerring standard 
by whicli to try the proceedings|of the Com- 
pany. If they be really as self-denying as 
their apologists would have os to believe, 
the prices at which they sell teas wiU i^ot 
be higher than those at which they are 
sold in tbe^ great trading cities not sub- 
jected to any monopoly ; for no one has 
ever ventured to contend that there either 
is or can be any reason, other than the 
difference between a free and a monopoly 
system, wliy the price of tea should ma- 
tertally differ in Loudon from its price in 
Hamburgh, New York, &c. Accounts of 
the quantities of the diflereut sorta of tea 
suhl at the Kast India Company*s .sales, 
and the prices at which they were sold, 
from 1814-15 to lB^-«9, have been 
printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. (Parliamentary Papers, No, itt. 
Session iPdO). Now, to determine whether 
the prices charged by the company he ex- 
reMiive or not, we have only to compare 
those given in this account, with th6 prices 



of similar teas at Hamburgh, New York, 
Sic, as deduced from the Price Carrentt 
pnblisbed in those cities. Bnt in so far -as 
regards the year 18«8-^9, we are fnr* 
nished ofickdlg with the means of com- 
paring our prices with those of foreigners. 
In order partly to obviate any cavils that 
mi^ht be made as to the statements iik 
Price Carrents, and partly, as wiH after- 
wards be seen, for other purposes, letters 
were sent, in 1829, by direction of the 
Board of Control, to most of onr Consnia 
at the principal foreign emporia^ directing 
them to purchase and seoa home samplei 
of the different species of tea in ordinary 
nie in those places, with a note of their 
prices, &c. lliese prices were afterwards 
submitted, by order of the Committee of 
the House of Lords, to Dr. Kelly, the 
anthor of the '* Cambist/' who converted 
them into equivalent ones in sterling 
money per ponnd weight. Comparing,^ 
therefore, the prices and quantities of 
teas sold by the company in 1828-f9y 
with the prices of the same descriptions 
of teas at Hamburgh, the resniu, neglect^ 
ing fractions of a penny, are as follows— • 



Compar€iwe JccomU of <Ae /'rices of Tea ^ London ami iiam&urf^k. 
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in 1828.9|>. 


paDy*s prices over 
t£weVllaailmrgfa. 


UUMeoftbeCDm- 
paoy. 




f. d. 


a. d. 


s. d. 


0. d. 


Bohca 


1 6 


8 


10 




Congou 


t 4 


1 1 


1 3 




Campoi 


t 9 


1 « 


J 7 




Souchong 


2 10 


1 I 


1 9 




Pekoe 


3 9 


4 6 







Twankay 


2 5 


1 S 


1 3 


J 


IIy»on-iikin 


t 4 


11 


1 6 




Hyson 


4 1 


% 8 


1 5 




Gunpowder* 


6 6 


3 5 


3 1 





Now, it will be observed, that, with the 
exception of Pekoe, the prices of all the 
Company's teas exceed tlie prices of the 
samples bought at Hamburgh by the fioard 
of Control ; and, therefore, to determine 
the total suoi which the tea monopoly 
costs the people of Britain, we have only 
to multiply the qnanttties of the different 



teas (with the exception of Pekoe) dis- 
posed of at the Company's sales by the 
excess of their prices over those of Ham- 
burgh, and to deduct from this sum the 
quantity of Pekoe, multiplied by the ex- 
cess of the Hamburgh price over that of 
the Company.— The account stands as 
follows! ^ 
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Species of Tea. 


OmntitieaofTeasold 

by the Comnaoy lu 

1828-29. 


Excess of Company's prue 

per p"uiid, over price at 

Hambuixh .Neglecting 

I'raclious of a peuny. 


. — J. 

Ezceiis of price nxeived , 
by tlie Company. 




rbs. 


8. d. 


1. 


Bohea 


3,778,014 


10 


157,417 


Congon 


20,14!f,073 


• 1 3 


1,^58,878 


Catitpoi 


«8:K;187 


1 7 


25,673 


Sotiobon^ 


601,739 


I 8 


37,60^ 


Twankay 


4,101,846 


1 3' 


273,4.56 


Hvsoiuskin 


« 13,933 


1 4 


14,i'6i 


Hyseii 


1,014,9«3 


1 5 


71,889 


Gnnpowder 


615 


3 1 


93 



1,837,^79 
Dednct Pekoes, 131,281 lbs at 9d. 4,923 

Total excess of price received by the Company over and above > - 

tbe price of siniilar teas at Hamburgh . • . . > 1,832,356 



We may further remark, that Mr. 
Thornely, a very intelligent merchant of 
Liverpool, has deduced, from a careful 
calculation of the prime cust of tea io 
China, and the expense of freight, in- 
surahce, &r. the excess of price charged 
by tbe company at 1,727,934. Mr. Kick- 
ard's calculations gives very nearly the 
fame results. 

It appf^rs from litis aatb<»ntjc com- 
parison of the accounts rendered by the 
East jQcIla Couopauy with those fumished 
by*^the Board of Control, that the Company 
sold their teas in i8-z8-29> for the immense 
B0i|i of i,833,3p6/. more than they would 
bave felchi^d had the trade been free! 
From .the same official accoujU8..reDdeiDed. 
by the company, it also appears, that the 
average- pric^ of the different sorts, of tea 
sold by- them in.i828<'29, amounted to 
S«. 4d, per lib.;' and it appears from 
the statements nuw laid before the reader, 
tliat the average excess Hf the price of the 
company's teas, over the price of the teas 
sold at Hamburshy amouittK to u. 3(2. per 
lib., being an exctss of more than fifty- 
three per Tent. ' ' 

But the <:on)pany's sidvof»ates are not 
easily driven from -any poMtion. Wd admit,, 
say they, that it would, appear, on the 
face of sufh accounts a« the above, 
that the. (>wpany (iell their teas at ap 
en6r/vto^isly ennanced price; but'nothing 
ca^i 'Be'iAore fallaciotis. llie leas ?old by 
the Company are, they allef^e,' mcom« 
parat>ly superior in point of ' Quality to 
those To be met with on the'coutiuent or 
• the United States ; and this, they add, is 
the natural result of otir mode of manag- 
ing the trade at Canton, where- we ard 
told, the company's agents have the choice 
of all the teas brought to market ; the 
Americans and^ other foreigners being 



obliged to content themselves with the 
damaged samplief , with the refuse, in fact, 
that' is thrown aside by the Company; 
Those who brought forward this state- 
ment, imagined, no doubt, that they had 
made a masterly diversion in favour of 
tbe company, and that by withdrawing 
the pubiic attention from accounts of 
sales and the statements in Price Currents, 
to Hx it on an nnpfotitable and endless dis- 
cttssfon about tastes and qualities, com- 
paratively little opposition would be made 
to a renewal of tlie monopoly. But this 
ingenious scheme has been totally sub- 
verted ; and, what is yet more galiiiig, it 
has been subverted by those to whom the 
Company looked #p for support. The 
delegates from Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, had notliing to do in tlje 
matter.' The' Boiird of Control bas the 
merit of having proved, to the conviction 
of every one, that th^.teas sold by the 
Company, instead of being su'perior, are 
actually inferior to those sold by the free 
traders on the continent and in America. 
We liave already alluded to the circum- 
stance of the Board having ordered sam- 
{^s of tea to'be phichased atid sent honW 
Irom a great variety of foreign, markjets. 
When brought home, the Board of Con- 
trol, desirous, we presume, of doing a 
service to the Company by demons! ratUig 
the truth of their statements a.s to tlie su- 
periority of their teas, had the samples 
submitted to the inspe'ctipu of the mo«>t 
skilful tea-brokers of London, who were 
requested to fix the prices which they 
supposed they would bring at the Com- 
pany's sales. Nothing, it is clear* could 
be fairer than this proceeding. The 
brokers knew nothing of the prices paid 
by the Board of Control for the teas, 
neither did they know whence they came- 
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or for what object tliey were called npon 
to decide as to tlieir qiiaUtieii. i hey coMld 
not, therefore, have any bias one way or 
»Dolher'; so that their derisiou was that of 
the most nnprejadiced, and at the sanse 



time the most intelligeat, jndges that coHld 
be selected. The results of the award of 
this most competent tribunal will be seen 
in the fojlowinj^ comparison i-^ 



. species of Tea. 


Prices per poniid at the Company'tMles 
in 1828.29. 


Prices of sample! 
burgh, as fixed 


bought at Ham- 
by the bruktfrs. 




f. d. 


f. 


d. 


Bohea 


X 6 


1 


4 


Congou 


2 4 


2 


4 


Campoi 


« 9 


2 


1 


Souchong 
Pekoe 


2 10 

3 9 


2 
6 


2 
8 


Twankay 


2 d 


2 


8 


Hyson-skin 


2 4 


2 


2 


Hyson 


4 2 


4 


3 


Gnupowder 


6 6 


d 


6 



It appears from this decisive statement, 
that the common te'as, such as bohea and 
congou, rold at Hamburgli, tire about as 
good as those sold at the Company's sales ; 
and that most of the finer teas, as pekoe, 
twanWay, hyson, &c« are decidedly better. 
Let us, therefore, hear no more as to the 
superior quality of the Company's teas. 
Those who would vindicate their monopoty 
must take up other grounds than this, 
'riie fact is demonstrated that the Com- 
pany sell their teas for tifty-three per cent 
more than they would be sold for were 
the tnKle open ; and that the teas for which 
^hey exact this monstions overcharge, are, 
speaking generally, of a comparatively 
in/eiior quality. 

But the more skilful or cunning of the 
Company's advocates do not pretend that 
they ^etl their tea as cheap as it would be 
sold uere the trade open. /Hiey take 
another ground. They atfettt the utmost 
candour, and admit that abuses exist in the 
fnonof^oly, and some of them go so far as to 
aay that thfy are inseparable from it ; but 
tliey contend that the existence of the 
monopoly is indispensable to the existence 
of the trade ^ that the Chinese are a pecu- 
liar people, whose habits and modes of 
thinking and acting are quite different 
from those of other nations; that the East 
India (Company have luckily fou4.d out the 
aecrt* t of managing tlu'm ; but that private 
traders would infullibly get embroiled; 
and that were the experiment ot opening 
the trade once made, the inevitable con- 
sequence would be, that we should, in a 
▼ery short time be driven from the C.iiinese 
markets, losing at one and the same time 
our supplies of tea, and the revenue of 
Wbout £3,200,000 derived from it. 

Even before the schoolmaster was 



abroad, such statements would, we appre- 
hend, have been listened to with suspicion. 
They might do very well in Dahomey or 
Spain,' tmt they are rather too much for 
the meridian of London. Has not the ex- 
perience of the Americans decided this 
question P Are they not private traders, 
inflnenced solely by the love of gain P 'And 
have they ever, during the forlyaix years 
thai they have traded to Chit)a, been 
seriously embroiled with the natives, or 
sufi'ered half as many interruptions to their 
commerce a8| we have done ? The troth 
is, that the Chinese, though, in many re- 
spects a peculiar, are a higtly eommerciai 
pettple, Tliey are the great traders of the 
Eastern Archipelago. Vast numbers of 
them are settled at Batavia, Singapore, 
and otjier commercial emporia, and are all 
actively engaged in trade, or in some spe- 
cies of useful industry. They are in the 
Eastern what the Hollanders are, or rather 
were, in the Western world. Nunabers 
of Cliinese ships, or, as they are called, 
junks, some of them of 800 and lOOO tons 
burden, annually sail from the southern 
ports of the empire, laden with the most 
precious commodities, to Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, Singapore, ^o. And, notwith- 
standing the statements so often rung in 
our ears as to the aoti-conunercial cha- 
racter of the Chinese, it is a fact, that they 
have at this moment a far larger amount 
^f tonnage engaged, under a system of 
free competition in the trade with the 
Indian archipelago, than the East India 
Company employ in their trade with 
China, notwithstanding their possession of 
the monopoly of the British markets! 

The body of Hong or Cohong merchants, 
is one of the bugbears held by the Com* 
pany to make those unacquainted witli tlie 
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circnmstaiice believf, that there is somc^ 
thin|( in tlie Chinese institntiont to justify 
Ihrir monopoly. Tiie tact in, that tli« 
Cliinese govemmeni continae« wedded to 
thofte maxims of commercial policy to 
which Mr. Sadler has lent the sanction of 
bis anthority. They have not, indeed, 
attempted to suppress foreign trade, but 
tliey have subjected it to certain regnla« 
tions. Among others, they have estab- 
lished, not in Canton only, but in every 
port of the empire* a limited nninber of 
persons denominated ffong or ieeuriiy 
merrhantN ; and every foreign ship must, 
on lier arrival, get one of these merchant* 
to become secnirity for the import and 
export duties payable on the inward and 
outward cargoes, and for the conduct of 
the crew. It may be supposed, perhaps, 
that difficulties are occasionally ex- 
perienced before such surety is obtained. 
But such is not really tlie case. Not the 
least hesitation has ever been evinced by a 
Hong merchant about securing a sliip. 
The Americans, who have had as many ai 
/arty ships in one year in China, have 
■ever met with a refusal. The eaptain of 
a merchant ship may resort to any Houg 
merchant he pleases, and, by way of mak- 
ing him some return for his becoming 
surety, he generally bays from bim loot. 
or tOOU worth of ^oods. Individuals are, 
however, at perfect liberty to deal with 
any Hong merchant, whether he has se- 
cured ttieir ship or not, or with any oa<« 
wide merghtmlt that is with any Chinese 
iperchant not belonging to the Hong. So 
that, tiioogh there are only eight or ten 
Hong nierchants at Canton, there is, not- 
Withstanding, quite as extensive a choice 
of mprrbaiita vHth whom to deal in tlwt 
pity as ill l>iv«rpool or New York. The 
East India company are the only foreign- 
ers trading to China who never deal ez« 
^pt with the Hong merchants. The 
X)onipariy*s fseiory at Canton -divide- their 
justness among them in shares at their 
jown option; the pvo6t aerming npon 
jsrhicli is very consklerablf • We need not, 
theiefore, be surprised to learn, tliat the 
Company have considerable inflaence witli 
the Hong -merchants, and neitlier need we 
bfEf surprised to learn the nse tliey have 
attempted to make of It. The substatt^ 
fially free trade carried on at Canton has 
iMren established, not merel}r without an& 
assistance from them, but in despite of 
tlieir roacliinations. The Americans, by 
dealifig for the most part with the outside 
merchants, had virtually set aside the 
Hong merchants, and. by so doing, had 
▼ery Innch increased the factlitiea for -car«> 
rying on -an advantageous trade. Tlie 
pampered servants employed by the Com- 
pany at Canton^ inatcad of endeavoaring 



to oppose the competitioii of th^ Ante* 
ticau« by increased activity, deemed It a 
more congenial- course to stimnlate the 
Hong merclmnts to petition the viceroy to 
prevent the Americans from dealing with 
the outHide merchants. The Home mer- 
chants are said to have entered with re- 
luctance into this precious scheme. But, 
be that as it may, the proclamation which 
the vieeroy issued upon tlie subject. In 
lHi!f8, was as little regarded as his imperial 
master's ediots against opium. Tlie trade 
speedily returned to its old channels. 
And, at this moment, desAings may be as 
easily, and as openly and avowedly, carried 
on with the outside merchants at with the 
Hong "merehaiits. 
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In lyt. Paris's^'Lifcof Davy,*" there is 
this passage :•— 

** A great poetic genius has said, * If 
Davy had not been the first chemist, lie 
woiikl have been the first poet of his age.' 
Upon thill question I do not feel myself a 
competent judge : bat where is the modern 
Esan wlio would ^xiehange his Bakerian 
lecture for a poem, though it shonid eqnal 
in design and execution the * Paradise 
Lost?"' 

We believe if this choice were pro- 
posed, the number at Ebous would be very 
considerable indeed; not because tliere 
are many who really enjoy and prise tlie 
poetry ot. Milton, but because most per- 
sons think it necessary and proper to pro- 
fess an admiration for his '* Paradise 
Lost,'* while few know any thing wbat- 
ever of the ** Bakerian Lecture, llie vaat 
majority of Dr. Paris't readers will be 
startled b? seeing the two performancea 
mentioned in tlie same sentence. Xhe 
national admiration fiiir Milton is of a very 
general, and also of a Tery distantly re- 
spectful kind; it is commonly quite clear 
of intimacy, for people Tcnerate withotit 
troubling themselves to -know his ^vrlt- 
ings. Kpeak of Milton, and yon bear 
of Satan's Address to the Son, and snch 
other passages as have become familiar 
through ** Entick's Speaker,'* the •* Hie- 
gant Extracts,'* and, perh^s, Addison'a 
•' Critical Notices." But though the ad- 
miration of Milton is an ignofknt ad- 
miration of a name supposed to imply all 
poetic excellence of the noblest kind, yet 
it is not certain that the preference %rhich 
this blitid respect would dictate wonld not 
be the preference aceordaiK with reaaea. 
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The choice may be rigbt, thouf li the raa« 
fives are insufiicieot. The Esau who, 
knowing nothing whatever of the *' Bake- 
rian Lecture/* and little of Milton but 
the coinmoa honour in which his name Is 
held, should prefer the *' Paradise LoNt," 
may make the proper choice, though moved 
to it only by an adopted admiration. As 
we happen to he blest both with ** Para- 
dise Lost" and the '* Bakeriaa Lecture," 
it is not now very profitable to consider 
which might have been dispensed with tor 
the possession of i he other ; but suppusingthe 
necessity of foregoing one, we are far from 
satisfied that tiie choice of wisdom would 
have been that whicii xeems to Dr. Paris 
the necessary preference. The discoveries 
of science are discoveries of truths, always 
eiisting, and which every hour of ex- 
perience is tending to lay hare : at some 
period or other they ar£ sure to i>e made, 
and the forward or fortunate genius of 
any one man only accelerates the dis- 
covery by some short time. The inven- 
tions of poetry are in the mind of tlie poet 
only, and if they are lost in him they are 
found in no other brain. Had Milton not- 
written his <* Paradise Lost,'* we may be 
quite sure that to the end of time no other 
author wouhl, in the sauifc words, and 
with the same thoughts, have supplied the 
omission, and our langiiaj^e vvould have 
wanted the grandest manitestation of its 
power ; but bad a Davy not existed to 
propound the ** Bakeriaii Lecture,'* . an. 
other philosopher would, m all human 
prpbability, ere this have dev-eloped the 
identically same doctriues. Imagination 
is a personality, science depends on a 
reality; the first is lost wiih the man — 
tlif truths of the latter are co-existent with 
the hcheuie of nature, and ever waiting 
discovery. 



VARIETIES. 



Twrkiah JSIuMtad Taste. — A band of an 
English ambassador at Constantinople 
once performed a concert for the enter- 
tainment of the sultan and his court. At 
the conclusion it was asked, whicli of the 
pieces he preferred. He replied, the 
first,, which was accordingly recommenced, 
but stopped, as not being the right one. 
Others were tried with as little success, 
until at length the band, almost in despair 
•f discovering the favourite air^ began 
twting their instruments, when bis highness 
instantly exclaimed, <* Jnshallak I heaven 
be praised, that is it!" The Turkish 
pruice may be excused, when it is known 



that at the commemoration of Handel in 
1784, Dr. Barney thought the mere tuning 
of tliat host of instruments more gratifying 
than the ordinary performances to whicli ■ 
he had been accnstoiiied.-^^ctrmMiFcoK. 

Kings of Fiance.— It is worthy of re- 
mark, that none of the kings of France 
have been succeeded by their sons for 
nearly two centuries. Phillippe, the pre- 
sent king ni the French, sn<;ceeded to the 
regal sway in consequence of the de- 
thronement of Charles the Tenth; who suc- 
ceeded his brother, Louis the Eiietateenth ; 
who succeeded his brother, Louis the Six- 
teenth; who succeeded his grandfather, 
Louis the Fifteenth; who likewise suc- 
ceeded Ids grandfather, Louis the Four- 
teenth, when only five years of age. 

Net Produce of the Public Revifnue at the 
AeeesaUm of Sueeeuive iSot^cm^ns.— The 
ioUowing is the net produce of the public 
revenue (exclusive of the expenses of col- 
lecting) at the accession of snccessive 
sovereigns: — 

On tlie accession of 
James I. 160.1 af60O,00O 

Charles I. Jt>*25 896,819 

The Commonwealth 1648 1,517,247 

Charles 1 ^ 1660 1,800,000 

James U. 1685 200,000 

William and Mary 1688 2,001,855 

Anne 1701 3,895 905 

George I. 1714 5,691.803 

George U. 1727 6,762.643 

George. 1 1 L 1760 8,523.540 

George IV. 1820 46,132 634 

William IV. 1830 47,139,873 

Improvement m the Fire Engine ej^ecled 
by a Bof, — One of tbe greatest improve- 
ments .that lias been made. in the fire-engine 
since its invention, was the discovery of a 
boy, who wanted to save his own labour. 
Wben these engines were first nsed, a boy- 
was constantly employed to open and shut 
alternately the commnnication between 
the boiler and tlie cylinder, according as 
tlie piston either ascended or descended. 
One of tliese boys, who loved to play with 
bis companions, observed that by tying a ' 
string from the handle of the valve winch 
open«*d this coiiimunioation to another - 
part of the machine, the valve would open ' 
and shut without his assistance, and leave 
him at liberty to divert himself with his 
play-fellows.— .Smi/Vs Wealth of Nations, 

Madame de SimeVs merit as « Mother,'^ 
Miidame de Stael's merit as a mother 
was gieat; sincerity was her only system ; 
she would not even tolerate tlie little 
games by which childien are played 
into the elements of knowledges she 
was candid with them, as seme might 
fancy, to excess} yet she maintained 
autiiority,' considering that its just and 
temperate exercise saves a thousand false- 
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hoodi ; and that the perpetual nse of rea- 
Roning and seotimeot often wearies and 
' iminrates the heart. She so treated her 
children that they passionately loved and 
esteemed her. *< At the age' of dve or 
six," says the Dnchess de Broj^lie, *' we 
dhpnted in order to know whom she loved 
best; and when she allowed ns a tSte-d-tSte, 
it was a favonr that almost excited jea- 
lousy. She pushed her scruples on our 
account almost too far, reproaching her- 
self even tor our defects. * If yon have 
faults,* she would say, ' I shall not only be 
unhappy, I shall feel remorse.' Never 
was a motlier at once more confiding and 
more dignified." — Athentewn, 

Origin of NegM. — This popnlar name 
for wine and water owes its origin to 
Francis Negus, Esq^, in the reisn of 
George I. A party of Whigs and Tories 
having assembled to drink wine fell into a 
hifj^i dispute, and Mr. Negns being pre- 
sent, recommended them in future to 
dilute their wine as he did. This sng- 
gestion changed the argument to one on 
wine and water, ivhich concluded by nick- ' 
naming the drink Nexus. — Ibid, 

Worsted.^Wonied was named from its 
being originally manufactured in great 
quantities at Worsted, in Norfolk, once a 
large town but now reduced to a village; 
the manufacture being removed to Nor*- 
wich and its vicinity. 

Devehpemtmi of the Vegetable GVym.— M. 
I^firhel has offered to the Academy, in a 
new memoir, the results of his observatioM 
on the vt>getabie egg. It is, as he coo- * 
cetves, tlie history of the organisation and 
of. the developenient of the ovules. He ■ 
distin^euisbes five periods. In tlie first, the 
vegetable egg is in a nascent state. It is 
a pulpous conical excrescence^' without 
any openinte. In tlie second, the exostome 
and the endostome open and dilate until 
they have acquired the maximum of their 
amplitude. In the third, the jirimtae «id 
the seeendinef soldered together, take an 
extraordinary growtii, and hide the tercme^ 
which often becomes a membranous sub- 
stance. In tlie fourth, the qnartine origi- 
nates from the whole surface of the in- 
ternal walls of tlie ovulum. It lengthens, . 
and we disco^er> under the form of a 
globule, SMspended by a very slack thread 
the first outline of th« embryo, lu the fifth 
period tlie embryo 4evelopes its cotyle- . 
dons, as well as its radicle^ and attains its 
natural size. 

Ti%e Laigh Green,— ^Some y.ear» ago, a 
poor boy went into a shop in Glasgow, 
which belonged to one of Uku bailies. Tl>e 
boy having an interesting appearance, the 
magistrate put some quesjtion to bim re- 
specting his education and moral instrnc- 
tioa« Upon these pointii he found the boy 



rety ignorant, as might be expected. Tlie' 
magistrate also inqtHred of him how be 
was employed on the Sunday, and was 
lold that he begged on the week days, 
and played himself ou the Sabbath day. 
**'What!*' says the bailie, "is that llie 
way you spend the Sabbath day P Do you' 
know, my lad, where all those go that play 
themselves on the Sabbrith day ?" — " Ay/ 
sir," says the boy ; ** they gang to the 
Laigh Green.'* — Chamb^'a AnectkHet; 

Wlio was Jen%e ? — An old schoolmaster, 
who usually heard his pupils once a week 
through Watts's *' Scripture History," 
and afterwards asked them promiscuously 
such questions as sugcested theiUAPlves to 
his mind, one day desired a young urchin 
to tell him who Jesse was ? when the boy 
briskly replied^ "The Flower ofDui9- 
blane, sir." — Tfcid. 

No Pay no P^.^Wlien the first Ma- 
sical Festival took place at Edinburgh, 
there was a great bustle fbr some time 
before among the musicians, and much fear 
was expressed lent there should not be a 
sufficient number of iriolin-players in town 
to fill that department of the orchestra. 
An old woman who conducted a wretched 
performer, her husband, through the 
streets, and who thought, perhaps, that the 
Musical Ifestivai would be an affair little 
better than a penny wedding, hearing of 
the great demand for fiddlers, remarked 
one day to a friend-*'* Faith, they'll no 
get onr John, unless they pay him well." 
iHd. 

Philotophie Emotion, — ^Gibbon, in his 
memoirs, relates, that he was present at 
the delivery of Sheridan's speech on 
Warren Hastings* trtal« and that, in com- 
mon with all others who heatd that mas- 
terpiece of modern, eloquence, he ipraa 
deeply affected. He adds, that he, more- 
over, experienced from it a personal grati- 
fication as delightful as it. was onexpected, 
for the orator, in the course of his speech, 
referred to the " History of the Decline 
and Fall" in terms of ffatteiing oomnien- 
dation. The conclusion of his anecdote 
enables us to judge of the effect of strong 
excitement upon the phiiosophicai tem- 
perament, for he tells us, tiiat <' when the 
s{»eeeh was ended, I took the opportnaity 
of inquiring of a rejiorter, who sat in the 
same box, what mimber of words he an p. 
posed a fluent orator commonly uttered in 
the course of an hour's uointernipted 
speaking-*4>wben the reporter itiforowd me, 
that he reckoned it 4t somcwliere between 
seven thousand and seven thotuand five 
hundred ; this,*' adds Gibbou, *< gives an 
average of aboot seven thousand two hnn- 
dred per hour, being at tlie rate o€ one 
hundred and twenty a mmnte,'^ 
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Nothing lias so iinich Exposed the pnblic 
to the (Jesivns of thoj»e wh(» profesj* to cure 
diseases by methods unknown to the re- 
^(ilar iaculty, as the extreme ignorance of 
the public in general concerning the struc- 
ture and ttiuctions of the human frame, 
and the nature of the diseases to \Thich it 
is liaMe. The studies of anatomy and 
phyxioiogy aie so extremely interesting, 
tJiat their addition to what is commoniy 
called a geneial education wotild a(!'ord a 
niost agreeable occupation fur many hours 
now much le^s profitably employed, and 
do more to abolish quacks and quackery, 
than half a dozen acts of parliaments, or 
the verdicts of a hundred juries. It would 
be seen that the human body is a very 
intricate and a very delicate machine, and 
that in order to rectify its movements it is 
necessary to understand them. Of all the 
subjects of quackery, tl>e most profitable 
are those diseases which are in their na- 
ture either extremely hugerio):, or avow- 
edly incurable. Nobody dies to a quack 
doctor for relief in a violent attack of sore 
throat, or sends for him when afflicted 
with inflammation of the bowels. He is 
never thought of when all the children 
have the meases, and would be justly 
looked upon as a dangerous intruder when 
the father of a numerous family is lying 
ill of a typhus fever. Of those diseases 
in which quackery is productive of the 
most unfortunate effects, and yet of which 
the character most expe»es the friends of 
the patient to the delusions of unprincipled 
interlopers in medicine, is consumption. 
It in otien liuceriug in its course, and it is 
almost invariably fatal in its termination. 
It exhibits fluctuations which encourage 
hope, and it is sometimes simnlateil by 
such general disorder of the health as is 
curable by great attention to diet and 
r<'gmien, the chief remedial agents of those 
who profess to use secret remedies. It 
may not, therefore, be an unacceptable 
service to our reader^', if we avail our- 
selves of the opportunity afforded by the 
appearance of the second edition of M. 
AndraPs valuable practical work, to lay 
before them, in a simple and popular 
form, such information with respect to 
this too common dborder, as may b^ rea- 
dily understood. 

The chest, or that part of the body 
which is enclosed by the ribs, may be said 
to be entirely occupied by the heart and 

t Abridged from the Foreifrn Qnarterly Review. 
— No. XIII.— Of, Clinical Medicine; ur a selectiou 
of Ca»e« from the Wtuds ol M. Leriuinier, at tlie 
Hoapilal ot La Charii6. By G. Andral, ProlenMr in 
the Fdcuhy of Medkiuc of IWu. Paris, 189». 



the lungs. The heart is otie of the simplest 
organs in the body« composed of muscular 
fibres, and divided into foar cavities, 
namely, a right auricle and ventricle, and 
a left auricle and ventricle. Ked hlood is 
sent from the left side of tlie heart into the 
aorta or large pipe leading from it, which 
soon foims an arch in the chest, and 
descends to carry blood to the abdomen 
and lower limbs ; otiier vessels beiug given 
off from the arch itself, which supply the 
upper limbs and the head. Losing its 
flund culpur in its course, the blood is 
brouj^ht back of a dark hue to the right 
side of the Ueart by tiie veins ; and before 
it atsain passes to the left side of the 
heart, it is driven through the lungs, in 
them to be reconverted, by the action of 
the inspired air, into its florid or arterial 
state ; after which it is again propelled 
into the aorta, to travel through the ar- 
teries as before. Just before the blood iu 
the veins of the head and neck is trans- 
mitted to tlie heart, it receives, from a 
peculiar duct, a supply of chyle, which 
has been brought upwards along that duct 
from the organs of digestion, in a state to 
be mixed with the blood ; and in tha 
lungs the mixture becomes complete. The 
lungs, in which this doubly important 
office of converting the chyle into blood, 
and the venous blood into arterial, is per- 
foimed, cannot couftcquently but be re- 
garded as organs of extreme importance ; 
and it is found that their well-being is 
quite essential to health, and even to ordi- 
nary comfort. They are of great size, 
filling up all the chest not occupied by the 
heart. Their texture is light and spongy^ 
and they are divided into inoumerable 
cells, communicating with the countless 
ramifications from the two great divisions 
of the wind-pipe ; these two main di- 
visions, uniting at the upper part of the 
chest, foim a cartilaginous tube, passing 
upwards along the front of the neck, and 
terminating superiorly in the larynx, of 
which the cartilaues are distinctly felt at 
tlie upper part of the throat. At each in- 
spiration, air is received between these 
cartilages, and through this tube, and 
passes down the wind-pipe into its two 
great bifurcations, and fiom them into 
every corner of the elastic and expanding 
lungs. Each little cell, or at least each 
minnte ramification, to its very extremity^ 
becomes, dilated with air, and tlie ad- 
mitted blood, travelling in small vessels 
along the walls of these cells, undergoes 
the changes already mentioned. The air 
is then expired, altered in its qualities, 
and tlie renovated blood parses to its des- 
tination in the left cavities of the heart ; 
the next inspiration bringing fresh air into 
the cells, and more blood into Uie lungs, Hm 
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receive the benefit of it. This wondf^rfiil 
process, un which life hangn, ij* performed 
by day and by night, whettier we are 
sleeping or waking, from birtii' until the 
laftt moment of life. 

Now the term pnlmonary consumption 
has been applied to two distinct affections 
of the longs. One of these, beui« nothing 
nibre than a chronic in6amroatton of the 
lining membrane of tlie wind-pipe and its 
many ramificationK, is perhaps generally a 
citrable disease. Ttie membrane becomrs 
very irritable, and ev^u thickened or ni- 
cerated, and sumetiineD the patient sinlut 
urideir the malady. Bnt this form is so 
often relieved, as not unfrequently to 
cfeate*^n opinion of the probable cure of 
a ttue pnlmonary con.snmption much mure 
fiivourabte than medical experience sanc- 
tions. 

'The natnre of a true pnlmonary con- 
samptioin is this :— numcrnus »mall, hard, [ 
grayish bodies are deposited in the soft, ' 
elastic, spongy tissne of the Inngs them- 
selves. The.se are, commonly at least, 
very nnmerons. They are sometimes in 
clusters, and sometimes scattered all 
throngb the lungs; sometimes confined to 
oiie Inng, often extended to both. These \ 
small Indies are what, in medical Ian-' 
gnage, are called tub&rcles. It is their 
nature to enlarge, and, beginning to soften 
in the centi^, to break down int6 a finid' 
mass. The Inng immediately Kurronnding. 
a tubercle winch is undergoing' this 
clianse becomes inflamed ; a comnm- 
iiication is eistablished between the sof- 
tened tubercle and one of the many 
ramifications of the air-pas{tage«, and thiis 
the tubercle is expectorated in' the form of 
a' yellow or purulent fluid. " When the' 
tCrbercles are in a cluster, niaiiy c'onfimonly^ 
bl-eak down together, and, beln^ expec- 
torated, leave a considerable cavity in the . 
lungs. If tlie thberclesare not nmneroiis^ 
all of tliem may be thus got rid of, the 
eavity may be obliterated, or cicatrised, 
and a person who has' Seen affected' with 
true pulmonary consumption may in this 
way actually recover. But thi<* is a rare 
occnrrence. l*he tubercles genertilly' exist 
in great number. When some are soft- 
ening, others are forming ; and when the ' 
first a^e got rid of, the second have yet to 
be got rid of. This long process irritates . 
the cotistittitiota ; and the irritation, b^ing^. 
protracted, destroys life. The adti6n uf 
the heart becomes quickened, the stomach 
and intestines become highly disordered, 
the patient is tormented with hectic. fever, 
and wasted to a skeleton ; althouuli otlen,' 
notwithst^ndrng these obvious sources of 
siifferiut; and symptoms uf decay, cheerful 
and lull of hope to^ the last. 

Haiuim skill, v«e fear, 'has yet achieved 



Utile, cither for the prevention or Oie cnre 
ot this terrible malady^ to which, it has 
been calculated, tliat no' less than sixty , 
thousand persons fall a sacrifice iii eveiy 
year in Great Britain ahrne. Whilst it is 
most common in temperate climates, no 
degree of beat or of cold s«-em^ an a I), 
solute protection from* it. It is no le;«s 
fatal, and it is hardly le.ts prevalent, in 
Fiance than in England, and it is v»-ry 
common all along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. It is fouud in all parts oi our 
own island, and is aimist equally common 
in all ; though perhaps iiio»t cummou in 
the i^avitime countie,s. 

The presence of tiLl>ercIes in the lun<(s 
is generally first indicated by isomn' slight 
oppression of the function of respiration. 
T\ie chest seems not to be sufficiently ex- 
panded in tlie act of breathing, aiuL the 
inspirations areslmrt and frequent. Next 
in order co'mes a bard and peculiar cough, 
fii-st heard, perhaps, in the wiuter or 
spring; but not disappearing in summer 
or in autumn. Sometimes there is a slight 
spitting of blood thus early, although that 
circumstauce, taken by iUelf, is by no 
means decisive of the nature of the ma- 
lady* There is often little or no expec- , 
toration \ but the cough is distressing 
when the patieiit lies doivu at nigh t,^ or 
beuius to dress in the morniog. The face 
and figure soon put on the peculiar ex- 
ternal characters of consumption. The 
hair beconiPs thin,' and the circuinscritied 
scarlet hue of th;^ cheeks is strougiy CQii- 
traRted with )\\*i paleness of the face».and 
of tlte white part of the eyes. Tiie shoul -., 
ders seem pointed, and tlie cliest nar- 
r9wed. . ^Ilie hands become .^pale and 
slender; emaciation and debility keep, 
p^ce together- From the vfery commence-' 
mend of the disease, the action of tlie 
heart and pwlse is frequent, above a hun- 
dred pulsations beina: generally counted iit' 
a iiiiiuite. Morning chillhiess is suc^eeded^ 
by evening heat and thirst; and to even- 
inu hectic, for ^nch the exacerbation soon' 
becomes, succeed xvastin^; night perspira- ^ 
tions, l1iei appetite for food 4» otleix^. 
little affected, althouj»h irritability of tiie* 
stomach and vomiting are roinmon. The 
bowels are generally in liable as the di.s- 
ease advances, and diarrhoea alteri^HtHS 
wiih the liight perspirations. The liniug^ 
nunibrane of the air passages becomes 
irritated, infiained^ ulcerated, or even, 
studded with nibercles. Worn and ha^' 
rassed by these complicated snft'erings/ 
the patient still, very commonly, indutg;e3i 
in sanguine hopes of recov.^ry, : there is, 
in' fact, a, mental excitement,, wlucii^ 
passes pi), ip the' latest i^tai^j^^,, tp a m'ilU^ 
delirium. . / • / 

*V\liat constitution of bixJy^ost pre- 
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diApoK^s to the creation of tubercles ip 
the l(in]^8 can only be expressed by Haying, 
that it U one of which the predominant 
feature is debility. This delnlity iii often 
cminerted wiih a 8rrofnlon.s character, 
but not invariably or neces'^arily. Circnni- 
stances of a natnre to reduce th- strength, 
and perhaps at tlie same time to atfect the 
nervoiM system, may bring a heaithy in- 
(iividiial into that state in >i?hich tnber- 
clen may become formed in the luiig-a. 
ThoA notliing is more common tlian tor 
symptoms of consamption to appear not 
ioD^ after a patient Ikis sfntggled ihrougii 
« fever; or lor the complaint to be in- 
duced l)y a course of reckless dissipation *, 
and we have seen it plainly brought on by 
deep and ioug-continiied mental affliction.. 
Frequent exposnre to wet and culd^ willi' 
its common consequences, frequent at- 
tacks of catarrh', nndonbledly dispose tbe ' 
Inngs to disease and to the creation of 
tnbercles; and that poor diet may be a 
•powerful predisposing cau.se will readily 
be credited by those who know how in- 
variably 'some of the 'inferior ananals ' 
may be brought into a state of disease, 
and that tubercles are formed' in their 
looses at will, by contining them to partieu- 
lar kinds of food. Habitnal confinement' 
in a deteiiorated air, in close apAttnients^ 
in crowded schools where a number of 
schqlars are kept together for several con- 
secutive hours, seems to be not an nu- 
common cause of that state of body which 
favours tlie development o^ tubercles. ' .To 
the predisposing caose;i M. Andrat adds^ 
want of Kufiicient cxposirre' to the in- 
fluence of the snn. Some pf tJUe diseases 
of early life — as the measles and hooping " 
Ciitigh, are also presumed to dispose to the 
formation of tubercles, by producing a 
considerable accnnmlation of blood in the 
pulmonary tissues. It is to be observed,: 
tJiat the age' at wliieh symptoms' of con- 
sumption n)ay appear, is not so constant, 
or even so limited as has frequently been 
asserted, and as many medical authors still 
assert. We are ourselves disposed, after 
some atfention to this particnlar fact^ to 
believe, that ot all ages at which phthisis 
allows itself, the most common is that be- 
tween thirty anci forty. Ini^tances have 
uot been wanting in which the malady 
has become fatal at a ranch later time of 
. life, or in which it has even made its first | 
appearance in advanced a^e. M. Andrkl ' 
mentions the case of a patieiit of sixty- 
eigiit, who had enjoyed previous gobd ' 
health, and in whom symptoms of phtlrisis 
then first showed themselves ; 'thetofn- 
plaint proved fatal after a few months j 
and nnmeroiiS'' tfibercles were foiind in 
both Innas ; which| juclgijpg frotri the 
patietii*# health l^iving previously been 



uninterrupted, wonid seem to hav« been, 
recently develppetl. 

IHie duration of the malady after it has 
been incoutestably declared is al^o very 
variable, or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the malady is capable of suspeiv* 
sion for considerable intervals, with oc- 
casional returns, which at length prov^ 
fatal. In such cases the patient is genc^ 
rally more or less a valetudinarian ; can- 
not endure much exertioji; his respiratioyi 
is soon oppressed, and his heart is .irrit« 
able : he suffers much on every attack 
of Cdmmoq ^tarrii, an(| seems at last, 
from tb)s cause, to /all into consumption* 
M. Audral says he has known individuals 
remain in this in.termediate state, between 
ilhiess and healtli, from early life.to thirt^ 
or forty years of age. Far more com-* 
moiijiy, consumpt;ion destroys the patient 
in, a much shorter time. The average, 
duration of life, after the disorder is actu* 
ally established, cannot be stated as greater 
than two years. Many patients are worn . 
out by. the disease much witliin that 
period ; some sink in less than a year, and 
some, ^re hurried to the grave in a few 
tnontlis, or, tliough more rarely, even in a 
few wej^ks, The latter description of cases 
are ko'l striking, even^ to common ob- . 
servers,., as to be designated, in popnkur. 
language^ gaUofiAtf €§nsumptions. 

Such being tb/e l^opeless character of 
cbnsump^tion wb<en once established, the 
fact of its estat>1ishment becomes of tho 
greatest importance, and the means of de« 
termining .either its absence or its pre« 
seuqe cannot, b? ^9*^ carefully studied. By 
these n^eans,' supposing them to . exist, a 
pi'Ote^.tiQn may be given against the 4e* 
ceptions .of t^e quack, who pretends to 
cure what does not exist ; and in other 
cases, where the disorder is but too well 
established, a protection of another kind 
may be afforded to the unfortunate 
patients themselves,, who may lie spared 
the infliction of reniedies which are .power* 
less, to heal, and may yet jobtain much 
relief by palliative measures, adopted in 
coosequeoci: of sonnd views being en- 
tertained of the aqtoal state of the 
luocs. 

Two methods of investignting all dia. 
eases of the hmgs and of the heart have, 
for some years. past, occupied the attea* 
tibn of mediqal practitioners, in addition 
to an observation of what are commonly 
called symptoms. These are, percussion 
of the chest, and auscultation. The first 
is a reviyed invention, the second a very 
recent discovery ; or, at least, recent and 
novel in the extent and accuracy of its ap- 
plication. As these are methods by which 
the presence, of Hibercles in the lungs 
may sometimes be positively ascertained , 
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and as the principle of th^ir employment 
is very simple, it may be worth while 
shortly to explain both of them to readers 
to whom it is probable that the terms per- 
cussion and auscultation may convey no 

: very clear signification. 

The lifi^ht texture of the Inngs, the 
manner in which tlieir innumerable cells 
are filled with air, and the extent to which 
they flU the chesty have already been de- 



•eqncniiy soon appreciated. 

The application of these simple facts to 
the investigation of diseases of the tunys is 
"very direct. Whatever becomes"^ inter- 
posed — within the chest as well as without 
-^between the hand and the air-expanded 
Inng, lessens or inoditips the sound re- 
tnrned when the chest is struck with the 
finjjirors in that part in which the int^r. 
iKised matter exists, 'the interposed 



matter may be a fluid, and then the ponod 
on the side of the chest where the fluid is'^ 
or to a certain height from the lower part 
of the chest, will be dull ; whilst on the 
other side of the chest, or above the Icvef 
of the flnid, it will be clfar and natural. 
The difference in thene cases may be ap- 
preciated by any (ear. The same effect, 
or dulne.>s of sound, may be produced by 
any part of the soft lung having become 
*l1ri8 is the case in 
lungs : the snl>stance 
the infhimmation is 
'a time tfie e^il^tleity 
(Capacity *f wceiving 
landed ; atfd here also 
c returned when the 
the ffiflafmed ^rt, un- 
iaseof ttie'infkimed 
ig; in fhe icenhre, and 
iterposed between it 

f tnberclear^ich has 
will make it readily 
rat if' they are nnme- 
I hern are collecte<f to- 
istitnte a mfu^ of 'ifiicl) 
BS to prc^nce modifl- 
m ]Vercni8siot1 'is ero^ 
e liot nnhrerbus^'and 
r, little or no fiMKiifl- 
«eejtpectedV a^Hthe 
tX modification exists 
e- not^teroHsV if ^they 
red 6vipr^U'p«Msof 
ftfwevei', ift ipmient 
1^ symptdmsr of icon- 
id Is fetitrnerfon one 
ticnteriy ar tKe <*pper 
spnndlnijt '^parr-of thjB 
est •Mtirn»'1he'^sual 
rdng^sf te»sW%^ be- 
rfcles 'are col^e<^d in 
wh^r^tiie'dMl sound 
iuiOn'^gflVett'lnBKch a 
jrrtnfavdiiraWe.* We 
)uttd'thisii^i^ (^Atinct 
f tllC onW^a^y siymp- 
o/m 1Sfe<'rt-dCe*4'V^d by 

^lt*t fs caffed anscnl- 
ple th«n tftit of per- 
r ih wiui-b M<md and- 
the loii^s; ai^d^'lrans- 
has been already ex- 
plained. When tite ear is appliHto the 
chest, these fictions are fohnd to be 
productive of a low but distinvt found, 
or murmur, vrhith murmtir is heard aril 
over the chi^st, with rtie exceptioiw just 
allnded to, vvhen speikJiig of percussion. 
Whatever dimmishes the elasticity and 
light texture ttf the Iwigs — whatever 
intervenes be'tvreen the lungs and tbe 
ear,— and whatfever-obstruijts, m a^jr 
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)idegree, tbe passages through which cavity is already produced in the Inngs by 
the air pasties into the pulmonary suh- tlie softenint; of numerous tnbeit^les; and 
jstance^. diminiiUies or modifies the respi. it is of course not often heard in case* 
ratory murmur, and thus becomes an in- affording the leasKhope of recovery, 
dication of disease, and of the nature of Snch are some of the principal factrf rer 
^he disease. Mediate auscultatipn signifies lating to the nature and progres» of this 
the employment of a perforated cylinder malady, and to the means of detecting it% 
i>f wood, called the stethoscope, one end existence. Its treatment does not obtain 
of which, scooped out like a funnel, is much consideration in the work before us, 
placed steadily and evenly on the chest, of which the chief objects are to illustrate 
' ■ " * .... - . ■' I anatomy of 
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tion of which may be ascertained by ihe 
stethoscope, is a poworfiil auxiliary to the 
▼eiipsertion ; and, iu many caxes, if re- 
hoited to after the application of leeches, 
may render it nnnccessary t<t incur the in- 
convenience of a general bleeding. Irri- 
tations of the larynx and trachea (wind* 
pipe), and also of the bronchial ramifica- 
tions, may geueially be alfeviaied by these 
means, and by other metiiods ot prpduciug 



diligently avoided. i 

By the early and ri&^id adoptiofi of me^-. 
snres of this kind, many individuals la, 
whose InngH tnherclcs actnally .exist* a^e 
enabled to maintain a conditimi of l^alUi 
very little in^errnpte^, and tlie di^rt^tr^pi 
of life may, in some case», Itej^gnatly-pro^ 
longed. Both ot' the indications already 
mentioned are indeed thus .si^iyUan^ously 
accomplished. , 

In variable climates Ifke o^p ovrn there 
isalviays^ an additinnal difBcuUy jo, be 
contended against, arising om(yiijth<j?i,p?Fr 
petual irritation of the a|rnpa^/<«^^eSif^y,.t))^ 
actual contact and unavuidf«l>)e, r^^e|>|^<)ii 
of the air itself. If, dt*8irou.s ^Il;ogetUe|r to 
avoid this inconvenience, tiie^patieni is 
restricted to the air ot ropm^ of which tin^, 
temperature is carefully regulatedy^, tl»« 
want of invigorating freshness is. tocx /afiea 
productive of general eilTtrcts w|uch.|ndi|ce 
some other disadvantages^ botb fis regards 
the general health and the pulmonary 
disease ; and if attempts are made to 
secure the benetit of that freshnejis 
which the external air alone can impart, 
liardly any 94re ot watching can , loMg 
prevent some accidental exposure which 
brings on an aggravation of symptoms 
which it is most (iesirabUi Xia rj^pi^^ , The 
hope of securing the advantage, ^nithont 
incurring the counterbalancmg idisad- 
vantages, produces the numerous annual 
migrations of tite consumptive to varions 
parts of foreign countries and of our own ; 
»nd these again impart a bt^h degree of 
interest to the character of particular 
countries of the continent^ or of particular 
islaiids to which so many sail in quest of 



health, or of particntar parts . of onr owti 
island, to which those who are iin« 
willing or unable to leave their na- 
tive ronntry commonly report. The 
desired climate for a consumptive patient 
is one which is dry, warm or temperate, 
and subject to few vici.«sit tides. There is, 
anfortuuaiely. much diffiriiliy in finding 
such a climate in our own country. We 
may obtain warinth in Devonshire, and 
geneiallv along the southern coiist of Eng- 
land ; but nut warniih with dryness, «»r 
warmth free from vicissitudes. D i-y ness 
is lo be found on tlie heiglits of Clifton or 
Malvern, but dryness without sufficient 
WAr«»th, orsntbciCMt proteiftt|uii from Ke- 
vene »%-inds. Ttu* sheitered* «aflie» m% the 
mrittlUiuiirliood of Clifton, w (hie coast of 
D^Kons|iire» or the southern parts of the ' 
Is^e /Of Wi^ehty seem to 4i^nl the be»t 
wiater .resideoce. During ttiat seamen i lie 
te.opetalure of Devonshire is 6te deg. 
alivoye that of London. Hastings^ and tlie 
b^s^litifui.part of the Me of Wight called 
Uude>cliff> are perha^is the most sheltered 
; from the inerciug .winds of spring. In Uie 
heat of summer,, the heights of Cliflon or 
, of Mill vera >offeff same advantages; and 
I during the autumnal heats, probably no 
sit«attoo is betff»f than •Brighton. 

iThUl/ whickigives t6 any place or district ; 
; a di?Qidfed Biiperivj^ity over «notlier, is tlie 
' eqiml idtstribution (of'heat ttirongltfMft Its • 
( year^ M eliiiitttc^like lliat of Paris, wiiere 
) the.Ueat.ef sttmmer js T^rygreat, and the 
CfddujesA ttftthe winter- excessive, is vrorve 
. fof the lewisiaufttive patient thaii any part 
, of loat o.wji i-rfaiiid. . Y*t patients^ re some- 
I tiiiv{scontetite4 to ^*'- ga abroad for their 
)he<||jtA^"..ieaMing Ibrii^. residence to lie d#- 
. terwiitrd * by accident f. And aeeming to 
finiM^ine Uiat aome peculiar virtue is at- 
ttaolted 'to every acre of> a foreign soil.' 
^ Buit thn same ituiintry, or certainly a eoun^ 
'try so eyteo<ive as France, may eOnlaia " 
, climatea of. the most o^iposite cilaraeter. 
That .of the south-east uf France, ^or in- 
stance, dilSers exiteedingly from that Hf 
the i»outhi>we8l of that eountry, wbicb, lik<e 
the so<»fh* west parts of Engtond; is warm 
and relaxini;^ bnttaiihject lo viotent^winds ; 
wl^t. that of the sonth-east, «lthoui{h 
three deg. above the south-west in mere 
temperatJire, is snbject to sharper windo, 
wliicb try the consumptive invalid much- 
more severely. No ^hei'e in Europe \% 
there perf(«4 « heifer from the* winds of the 
springs, fitfen at Nice, where>tUe winter 
is to mild..tbe montlks of Mareb and April 
ar? pariiealariy 4msuital>ie to pulmonary 
invalids; and the same may be said of 
MontpelKer and Marseilles. Tlwre are 
spots iu Italy which are less ex^o^ted Itf 
these disadvantages. Yet eveq in .Rome, 
distinguished for its soft and deligbtfni air. 
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And for itii- genifral drjFiwws, it is v<»ry 
cummon hi »priiig to have cold windM prt*- 
vatliuf; until stin>el ; and the nial^na ren- 
ders it an undesirable residence in itie 
fiuinmer. The winter of Naples is well 
adapted to an invalid ; but at Naplt-s aUo 
they complain of Hie col(lne88 of the spring. 
Suuiiner, too, brings its diHadvaotaites in 
a warm climate ; althoui^h there »re situa- 
tions in the neif^libonrhood of ihat city 
wliich are considered agreeable even in 
that season.; but excepting? »uoh < sit Aa- < 
tions, and the baths of Lutrca, the wA^mth 
of an Italian suuimer is loo mueh for>inva-^ 
lids to bear wilii impunity. For this reaftbn 
the 8u;Sering patient is «tten compeliHl to' 
nuderlak^'iil kitiguing journey* eithei' tn^ ' 
BogUnd or info SMitiiM-Iaitdi <Mr to-^hat 
seems better than either, for a> sntMinet^ ' 
residence; ta Sws on th» fittibiei- By a'' 
siifllicieuily prolonged result^ee «t any un^ " 
of the placet) which we have mentionrd,- 
particnlarly ii eare i^ laten to :Kiiard tire 
invaUd from the partic^nlar vicissitudes 
which are found most to distrrss him, we 
feel confident thai the progress of com 
sumption may be driayed, and »U tliC"' 
iiifvitableirritattoos'atteudiiig itsprogress 
mnch alleviated. 

More sanguine hopes arise at th« mm- 
ti^n pf't-he iiduiid vl* M^Mleira } < wliidh 
boasts of a cbmabefar snperinr tatUaf of 
France, or «f - a«iy- part of 'Italy ; ' aiid IdttQ 
whicli cond>tne^ tlw re<ftiisiieii< both for a ' 
siugamcr and a winler plaoedof-'rlvidmi^e', ' 
Ahnoslb 1^ holly exempt 'from itbe ktbu 
winds which prevail so generally' «v«ftlie 
European (Con(inmH,Hi^d ^njoyinff^' Mfg4i' 
winter temperature^ ihe eqiolMtity of' its 
climate is .quite reimiriukble ; audiliK siutti-* 
m^ is Dot« so hH as to drive a^aj^ ttiOM 
wbf^ seek itir shelter from thesetere wintev' 
of titeir ovn land. Thns it is stated by 
Dn Clark ,'i» bis very valnablr work ofn 
the lQ0Mtnc«i of €lin«te in t4ieictire of 
Diseases, th^t' whilst tiM MadeiM winter 
is twenty deg. Warmer- than tiiat of Lon- 
d(^» tlte- suiiraier-hcat of Madeira only 
exceeds tliat of Loodnn by seveti 6^ i 
and whilst tlie winter a t Madeira is tweKe* 
deg. warmer Hian the winter in -Itwly, fhe 
Madeira summer is five deg; coofet^thkn^the 
Italian snmmev. Nor are the variations' 
of temperature from day tA-day siutdicm or 
considerable i and the * rain whirh fiills iis' 
commonly confined to the autiuntMil<ire««smh 
So that, aliogvtirtT, there does iiot neetn to> 
be on the faeeof the globe a plate ufore* 
likely to pre>erve the lile of ttHtse tltveat* 
ened or atf«^red with consmnption than" 
Bladeira. Siili^ it »S' to- be rcmembert^d, 
that such is Che Hate of the hings in cou-^ 
firmed consuniptton, that tnucil relict, or 
miich prokmgation of lilie ^re nut to t>e 



expected in any climate whatever; and 
that the casen benefited ev«'ii by the salu- 
brious air of Madeira are incipient caseii. 
Of these, a large luajority undergo such * 
improvement as to maintain a very higli 
character tor the island as a place of refuge 
for couHUuiptive invalids. 

On the whole, a consideration of the ' 



TOJUtlETi urtldUGUr At MIGHT. 



]i> y^stf^r in^tt^'n trtihttij* Yxf^t^ 

Anjfvmnvi^i my hmtt I irnt ; 

It buAU»4iUid a iuiwly ni,kttl-- 

\l> life the li>\e of tlue. 
'Tti<^i<Ud4a$t Ir^ht iis p <ssinn takfir, 
. Ifui BUmtv Wi*ttc» while It ilmuivt; 
And while qiy virrv iif«* ii nwke»» 
My life itstit cunauim^. 
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,.... I f' . ..evjery ^biog he is tht learned jExpoimder of 

.J, , .... . wdli t)ut.Uas.|>ecuic4idou tUem4ttei;a.(iH!)Mef 

Sir ^ames Macki^itosh (Qonomiy^ioii^i.* wi.t^^o^t^ lip-yir-every rtriiectinj^ a ucw li^Uti . 
of In^iai^ A(}au*!$j.7^'l^iiie,Rij;lU l;jU>ti. 4^ ort^iviag new. wanntli, from hU own 
Recorder, ^f {^oinb^y .W4^ .prijimjciHy ^' prep/oi^deriaiiig conviction. Hence, wbile 
student in medicine 11^ tl^e Edin^ur^gh yni/^,,,liei^aMonifbes by the wonderful extent and 
ver&ity. From the i)o«i)it^L .a9<l>Jthe dia^.. :acpura(;y of hi» readinjir^ and. by the uo less 
secting r(H)ii], he pas«^d/MU9 Uvh ^fiil.t^ woiidi^rfuU readiness and accuracy of iua 
meJtia^iiysics of thvifchQolp)ef^j^(tiiei|c/e,.to| , m«fp^.y, he aelUoifu.iiiipr^aae^ you witli a 
Grotu«9 and Pu£fbidoVf^aiMfbfi^^^«f?f7Mr./ cof)v|ptu)hof bis.l^eing^ man of coounand- 
tium;. Uieiice. to hi^itory, .aiici<^nf..^Q4 (inf^ iff ^^tkci^^^ "cv^r hurries you ou in 
mo4crn; .and fi^i) the«f lia»,8t;Hif^.4^^(^< -^■'^f^^^^^^i^^^l^ut^'^'yn hy the fof^i; of his 
into a kind of «vn;enfitA C9n;kn^.t4t0fv^hi^,l ovij^ fe^Wng^^ .Hence the uiiimpr^syive— 
on, all three, in whicli, hb^ev^r, |y^,)u4f*^ ,,frQH9.>vant ttf> glu>vi4>g vi^nqth.-r-^haracter 
enpe of his earlier iiiv^j^(|g^tio|^ii;i;|i;v/^rj^,^,of iM4!9pi^ieehe&, i9.iMMcU^9.1ia$,jl>i^eii well 
discernible. The fitfiijy of, n^edipii^^^ ^»,< ob0C!(w^d,(hy. a; li^e writer, ypu h^ye the 
haSjbeen ^ell ren^ark<$d by ^h^ M^ .P^^'.. trmU,,tiie whpie (futh^and nothing bqt the 
fes^or Stewavt yvith respect tQ Ali:.,L9>cK^»,,.trt^th; in.vrhich the exception U.Iaicitiown 
is 9f all dtheifs inosi: fitted tOi<pre|Mfeit^,' with fas ranch eaineatness a^ the rule or 
mincl fx^r.thos^ speculations i^lijpu haY« prifiptpte,. and the objection as t|ic argn- 



engaged tjh9,atteutiot^ of Sir, J^mes Maqk* 
int(^h sinqe the .morning of iiis iif^.j;, *^ .tl(fe 
compi'icat/ed ao^ fugitive,, and o^tep ^n|^. 
vo^al.ph^uomeqa of, (lis«4s^, Dnquirii}^ ii^ 
the o,b8^.rver a far greater ji^f tioin nit' .d^- 
criminating sagacity than Uiost of physiif^y . 
stu/ctly. so qalM» t-e&embling in. tliis fvA^ , 



mciMt, tUe doubt as the conviction, for the 
80^ pii^rposet aa.it slu>uld &ef9ii^ of showing 
■oft^ hi^- ci^itifiaL acum«n in rt^butting and 
soUiog, them* It is evident that be is a 
m^i qt n^ ordinary talent, and of wonder- 
ful^ acquirement; but that he wants some- 
thing: J^i^pmetliean to imparl living fire to 



pect mach more nearly tjiQ phenomep^ his closet aj^stractions,— >that he would 

abojut which m^apkysi^8,etkics^ ^itd fiqlUi*:^ . hare, done mnoh better had he known less, 

are cppversani" But for Uie - y^y 9a«|e , — ^thfU* ia..fapt> bi* original powen are 

reanon, the study ^f medicine is^ ^9^.^ w<jighed down under the weight of hia 
induce a habit of sceptical indiffefenpff,^ rei^ifcbesM^to^ (he opipiops of others. Hia 

which aJmo»t precludes a rooted and Wifryji^ .speerhes in Parliament are too pro^y and 

affection to truth, witJbLo^it, it is ttu^,^^^,' metap^sical,. and abound too much io . 



posini; tiieniind the more to embxa(t^^J^''<Arfi 
bnt rather to regard it as, a matter for ^|^e. 
exercise of the critical C^icnUics, ,thai^ ^s an 
object of our moral disep'prqbj^tifin. 1 1 i& 
owing to this . ia6uence of \i\fi, medical, 
studies, which even Mr.JroeKe*«S)irpassJiqg. 



reference to the Ih^'ory, of politics and tiie 
la^ of natinjifti while bis metaphysical and 
poii^ical artickf are too colloi^uial* and 
smjitck tvp much of the gossip of thr mau 
of^thifj wfl^ld- He is evidently not wholly 
.atiiiome in either, and woiUd ^liine more 



sagacity af^ powers of 4f^-^x{^i^iff;aj^ioiA. ,io the Profesfsor's chair of history or moral 
failed in guarding him. ai;^Uisityvai^c| ppt \q philosophyto some fashio^ble university, 
a less wprtliy source, that l,<^m, inclined,. Tl^en h^ is so indolent,|So far as writinj; 
to trace. |he v^lations .wUii^h (tayebeep; his ^toiiithts is concei^d, a«d, poforto- 
censured ^ in. £»ir Jameses, pqiitical an«( naively for hjimself, eJtpels sa^ifi qpnv.eraa- 



ethical opipio/is, and the w^t ^f fusing^ 
eaniestne»8» ^nd of 0nem$f qf purpose ii^ 
bis various .speeches 9m^ essays. Be it a 
speech ipt^e House pf Commons, a lecture 
on the h^m 9f KationsTu Uncoln's Inn 



tioq. But tjiis would. lead Vffi btyoffi,^ |ii«; 
rauge whicli I have laid ,dQwrn..for wya^^ 
in . these notices of tl^e . Spe^era suid 
Speeclpift in Parliamept<<.Tt)f;Coputep;i|»ce 
and^eqeiial manner Ql!8i|-4awes Jljfapkiu* 



Hallf^anajrticle in the fiUlinburgh Review, tosh are eminently expre^^ive.pf thejiJUel 



or a Jipistory of Ethical Phiio'<ophy,: the 
Rigbli Hon. and Learned Member isjtever 
the mere advocate of even his own views 
and^opmioBSt^-is never coatent witlk laying 
down and illustrating the ar^^iiietvtft -on his 
own side ff the question ; but, ^s ^ Jodgej 
seems to feel hims«*lf boqiid .to state all 
that has been, or can be said, ^ro- and emt, 
on both sidesj with equal explitittless, and 



t From the Mew Monthly Mtigasine.— No. 
CXXIU 



lectual habite^.of hislife, apd of. his natii* 
rally very, bepevolent dispii^sitiou. . $i|ergy 
of will lis. ¥f^ni\»i^ p the brqw y and t^ougik 
tbe.ntonth.Wi eye ^ari^ oprdiMly li^lnd iu 
their expr#98M>»« l^ey want that compr^a- 
siQu and, fixednec^^ whii;h betoken deep, 
felt iin4{0u|itiHg .<:APyieti<»R^ In his very 
lateH vr<^k>iiUf^ jfj|ys».,ij^ajl,:iH., speculative 
philpfQpiiy.he i;iiD^ftr^^,tp m(^\ffm^we Uian 
to ap a^pM^flififtr^. .'4^1^ r/iv^axkable 
deelarMiofli iv^iehin^ibfltf^<^9<^d to lii« 
other MI%wiy«p^ii|i<mftil»9WiWa(Hlftbe ip«ir« 

■ '< .' 't f' '■.*io\ .♦ '4 I Tt. ' .. • 
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Iblidlastic logician bttf prevaiie<d 'ov«r tbe hoped, io no tliitant period, be founded on 
metaphysicviT philosopher; and, to those' his luoral and iiitelle<:t(ial pretensions, 
conversant with The spHn^rs of human wiihont a too excluiiive regard to the ac« . 
action, alTords a most satis^etory ekpfana- 'cidt^nt of ll.is birth. ' 
tion of the causes of Sir Jaiiies Mackin-'" Wk. WYrtwi (*ftcrelafy tit Wa^).— 
tosh's not hoidiug a higher place among 'Mt, Wynii 'is the Wallth^^ tiaiscll of * 
statesmen and philosophers. As it is, hmi?- 'the Ifoiis^ of Cotnirions~>|t is hi^; ahd noi*'' 
' ever, iie is by far the best informed dhd ' the Hp^ake'T; ^ho'ihys down the law witii '' 
most philosophical speaker or 'writer id ''re^^ect'tb tiib'prro^^Jdlngi of theHfouse oii ' 
eitherHoudeof Parliament— a eomplinkene ''air* WcasfoJi». ' Is' a petition',, informally ' 
wiifcb my respect for his talents and ''wohlfcti,? l^id bii'"th^ taM^, or does a 
acquirements make to^ regiel Is 'jlisl''*qiife5jtiori'Hfi^e'=toiiJdliin)*' like regiUariry of *' 
now so little worttiy t>f Ms a^c^ic^ftiliibei'^Uotte^HWifMiriibfe' Meitlbi**^' motion, re- '• 
Lord John RtsSBlL(Pa5masr«r M'ih^ "'sp^Vrd^^^VW' t^ ttirn)[nKe'li^lfi M^^ iVynii 
Forces).— me advocate of tlie ''rfrf^ihi'^quiiti^y'alMst'bf jJV^Ht^ts iri'po?nt;a ' 
tages, in amoi^r-and st/cial'jfoittt bfivife^.^^thehkAte^r'tt'tf^MiiHcdi The' Jli^ilit' Honour- ' 
ufafittedarfetocracy,11ketothat'^t \Vh?<^h* '^aM^ G^ittlieiMyn'W(/tdd' indeed sfeem to 
Lord John Rirtscll i» a me«iber,'«i^lt"^haV^iiiarf<*'*tlrt» fuJ^s ihid m'^ges df parlia- 
quote hii« as a favourable speClm^l » Tlrtf ^meHf 'kVaWfiH' 'stnfty,' whetAfer wi^li a 
Noble Lord was early tanghl tftkt 'th^ " vi«#'t«^ ttffto^th«i HpeaUef'ls fehaif iii inany ' 
name of Rossett was synonymous "*Wth'' Wbehevi. 'oi- iU''tfi*' spirit of a member ' 
patriotism and hom)«r, attd, by tl^' ciV-'''ofl1it &^dfetJ^'er?fntl^Haries;it isfnot easy 
<nmstantees of his fortune atid 6til1flOlii i'ri '^todt?teriiiir»«^;fV6ftAbty there was a mix-- ' 
society, was exempted from all'teiMpt^tlons -ture tof bcfirh moftivif^, in whidi the fatter 
to violate either. Hence, what wni cf^^U ''prt?^a!MI:''ni'st'Hfce9 liie, tlljil It was more ^ 
nally artificial and unconnected wittrsdtind /as *^ crtVitrifi^ bHnfcli of history that Mr. ' 
morality, has become a habit of consi!<t^t'''W^i]tf^itf(l^ MmVetF do proficient in the 
bigh-moiived public conduct ; and heiice-^ • JlaWs'dntf pVeWed'entB of tfrf? jrontnals,than as 
and tbis is important to the entlt^arilittiti^n^'' 'a ih^kftt^'Httfls^lt' up for \he 8{$eaker8!)ip^ 
his avowed convictitm that ^m;h cbndvli[*t'h^^''anid 'th^ilitfs «lecldibnt^^ proflcficncv was 
compatible with rh«bT*edihgandu*ttc;e4'iii*-^aRW4dW[fritage of by his poliiical friends 
of the less arlstoci-atically bdW. ■'TliW:4S'''as<tf vifitijtt-bdtid Ibr pAttin^'Wm forward 
the more wortliy'«fn6tite',a&''tf€4lli<^i^ 111 '^astj^Mft^dldat^ tti'the offibfe, ratWet tha/l 
person^ talents, nbr intbVmiitfoA, Wbed tli^ ' thtt bH 'J]li^)fi)c<i6ticfy wali tlie feiult of ao 
Noble Lord texhi^iftby^se^d^atitag^iteu- '<amMiarl-'t6 filt ai^ftriairfhan/ Mr. Wynu 
allysoughtfor in idne'wlio alffeCV^ ttt disdaiff * llabbVii^'rfndet dd^'^dtl^t, whidi is incom- 
tbe crowd. Infignre and C6nntenttnfce'!iW"''paWlyie^Wiftf'tti*' Efficient performance of 
is scarcely less mean «id i^slgulficaht thati" alii'^i^tftt'df tlH- Spefaker of so important 
his frtem) Tom M6ore, and, witYiou^ thiit< 'an^^i^tmbly ks'lhfe Hbits^ of Commons- 
little worshipper of title -and weAlth'^'''hi^'V^lfc^>t fs'MtodiMyiihrill (lience be ia 
genius, fe n6t' a wit more nii^-cmiitrtmiL -caBi/d'S^4fefc*;^vy<|inJlfend infantile, not 
place and le^A sup^rtlrial in his aCq|^ir^"UinVi9i<^''M VtfrfdMtd Mnfpassa schoolboy's 
ments. He Uas written some paihphl«<ti, Mbrbk^U<i»^fliAry%]W^t!t; arjd this incnrahle 
two octavo^, »nd on^ ftwge qitarlor,-* dbd ' deteVrl'^rtrfSfl? aloA(e; W bi^n the obstacle 
mad^ soriie haif doteki tip^eChes en Ae^ >to<thi^^1gf]fi !^M6urtf bie* Oettfleman's at- 
form, in tfiPc^Wbich W^ seek ill vaid for'A' '<ta»itig ttftbryttonimatlding^fatM among 
sinjjle passage wbdvie riifedidcrity, or indi-' 'oui' ftfydei'n''ytftte8*ife!i','' It ^btilft 56 a 
catbg oH^ih^l'rty or Width of thottght^ «t 'cuHo)rdiy¥Mtr^)blit« ^<ieui«t{on,'fd e^tii^ 
eloquence of ^pte^sion, While in fiV^y^mHih' hdw mi^'d'Wdt{*S^J»Ml^ii§btiii - 
uentefcice we H/^^acibsfed by h^ii'' T itt«i:"fortttilri ih illfe^'^*Wi:AA!i8*'iij$^4 ^4^^ 
Lord John Rb^seff, flifc dfe«ceh<fattt' *ii» *^pareWtly -sHi^ det<««»^Wf pl{ydteal am^' 
biogr^plier (bl<^ss fh^ matkliVdf thft tf^at* *forttiat!on'-»6nt, itrfefedV=lirtth'«M*refe 
patriot martyr f-the vwislontf* df tht^ 'nedidVith What are lubal^ CMaMd'ered" 
French king^, if w« may befi«>ve'ckim^ii^ 'th^ btte'kiktft*eteebtticitteft-or'<|Je<^ abtf 
porary writers), L6rd-WmiJiW''Rirt»*ili^''ii."" '•'>/•'''•"• m • . . . .. wIm h.-.. 
tone which would be i^M btft^ttsiveyW^rtf* ' JC^Wm f^tfr^^'pfiiWi^bsetviUDB, ^^^ 

it more the erho of tiatArtfl e^tteiki'' ' And «War«l»l«1«9fW^pfii|»WP., "^lA WJ«*f the^^^^ 
IE more tneecno <'i ^»°'bi mTOm. Ana thoM ,iirhrt hav^.iiW the r&ja^fi ble vou e ofm, 
then huihemmmg, h«sit^tfttg<,iM]iiM'hBi;ll'- M#R»»r!l^MA; 'Th? Wbd'^tfalt 

iiig, effeminate vt*il*t/i«nd'nil^»'4W'*'ifelf*'* Vi^heaftf'lheVfem'llbnduiubte^eadBiiw^ feaHH9 
eomplaceticy of ttfe'iblftWa ftAlMchmfi, Hd •'" ?^^^ 
proud to l^nciliat^^^^^^^ 

the prejndk*^ bf' the MlAtftAdir; ' = Bflt the' ^ larly loud ; ir wants intellectual expresaion, and yet 

day fora'ristocratic'lWrt«eli?»it"foMWirti«fly >*' ftl*^'!u/S^;;fiS 'i!!i?fll"^i'!t^l.l"f '\""" 
«^^^ K., ♦!,« ....».fc>.i.JiJuL^^^ iJ»*,^.^'^ Jr .posrrt^, gHaliV.lirtaofgiB-hW; and it m not put on, 
none by ; the snpilethaty ^' inntieiicb OT £,, the <£cabion. and yet it Te«ind« one of what ai^' 
^ue man over hi» fellows will> it is to be arcbbUhop'a ought tu bs in full coosiitory. 
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laknt* tliiui a. superficial cbi$^rrer.i^«m]d 
V^ll ifuagiue, and of which modern bio^ 
gr-4,pliy furnisliea vi^ry inlerestiDf ooatcrialSir 
Mr. W^Dii is a luao of talent, very exten-= 
ftlve iii^riDatiQii, noble perawn, liigU priii* 
$;^pLes, great courage, and inflii^tial con* 
pe^pnii, and yet possesses no weight, save 
qu one subject, and lUatoii^ ecm^rally couf 
sidtred heueatii Ibe dignity of men muck 
\t^ intellecUial tlian biuiself, all P.wing, 
perhaifi*, to a Ibickeuing to the e)L tent of 
halt the breadth of a nail of \iw,cliurUof 
mealts, or Dome other oien^ber pf tbd 
Yueal ur|{ai\s. Had he more pxWf^tf, or, a 
8|)ark of the invincible ob^tjuacy.of genivs, 
it 18 not improbable tliat .hi^ 4^fect v^quI^ 
have opt rated as a stiomUis . t9 .gr^at ap4 
auci*es!iful ei^ertionst— :)iad he less, h^ Mu^bl 
Imve^passed his days as a oaorose recbi^e, 
or, kfcursed v»itha morbidly nervous sensi- 
bility of ttxiiperaineiity might have become 
actually insane. Coobideratio^ns of atl inv 
portance in the management ol the younx 
suggest themselves, vilucb, however, it 
YVoiild be out of place now to tenter upon. 
,^ LoRj), HoLLA^D (Chai\ceiior of ti>e 
JDucliy ofLancastf r). — I know not well how- 
to teil the leader, without dispa(ragement, 
Uiat Lord Holland is in every thvug, piiy* 
aical and mental, a miniature li;V«u«ss of 
bis iqiiuortal uncle* It would be neater 
tojmy Hieaning.to say? that if Mr. Fox be 
fionsHlered the quarto edition, his uepliew 
ifl an ^Kact octavo copy ; for there is not 
that d^ren<*<^ of degree between- rbeir 
capacxiies an^ acquirements, whieb ih« 
term miniature would imply. In featnies 
tliey are alik«, ^ave tliat Mr. Fo%'» were 
more masHivc-r-tbe brovv. was bolder, ti^e 
moutii fuller, and the eye had le^s. roVTug 
fire than Lord Holland's^ They Jiay« the 
same inartificialiiess and occasional indis^ 
tiuctuess of ennncialion ; and as with ids 
unele, Liord Hollan4 is borne, as he warms 
in bis subject, by the vehemence and v^r 
jiety of bis feelings 'and ideas, so ra|»id(yi, 
that .he outruns his breath, and after a 
high k^y screech eflfort — painl'ul to witi- 
pess-*to give vent to his thronging em^ 
tic^s, actually loses his voice for About 
lialf a mimite. Lord Holland too, aiuoikg 
his ft:iends-T-T do not mean all those who 
are invited as curiosities to UoUanil Honae 
^ha^ all tl)0t social warmth and mgenuou^ 
siuipl.icUy of mauper, which won th^ kearts 
of ail his great uncle's associates.! Tb? 
e\oquence pf both has the sauie v«f'^ PQ«fi$ 
ab imo iiectorn character,, springing fresh 
and uncontrollable from Nature's well of 
feeling, nnallpyed by the puerilities of 
rjietorip, witliuut niehidy of soand^ ar any 
^her embelUsluuentthan that with wbi.cli 
manly good sensf , . Iieartfeit conviction, 
Hiid an aecompliish^d tnivd, sponUi^oasiy 
furuish JV ^ wiib. Mr. FAJ(.-9(hpugb «< 



I hafo raid before in iffKreer^Loird H4i1« 
land is best in reply — whetber it be that 
the necess^y bracing ticMr reply pi>aeind«f 
the abrnptness and apparejit uaconbaca^ 
tiyenass observable in> bis openiiig i\itt»(Aitf% 
or tliai hw fwficilul jokas,.«nd his. palpably 
hit«, ,t«ll. ib«D • v^itb mor« racineNS and 
effect*, irfim their mere nnpremediiatiMlr 
air. Loi'd HpUand, however, ha» not tM 
force or the vigoious judgment, or the 
originality ol' his illuntntHis relative \ wti* 
ther h'4S.he his habitual sloveahnnxsuf 
arrangement, or his wio>rdi»H'S)>, or Jiis tinl 
fl-equeoL defect! vcoeiuk^ s^yh^'and' gnMn- 
maiv If ti^arl Grey r^umida m of tbt 
rtfMTved-^IVXaitello tower toiieliftessy so H» 
^eak— ^maimer of Mr. Pi^', . ■ ' 

** As if a man were author of biin9eir, 
And o^ueii uo oihet km }** ' 

Lord Holland equaiUy reminds ns of the 
warm, benevolent gregariauim<e»s of Utarips 
Fox. Lord Grey ar Mr. Pirt eomnamh 
our respect; Lord Holland, iike Mr. l*'oi, 
wins our love. 

Lo«D Du^HHikK (Lord Privy .Seal>.-~If 
the term deverith, not unfreqaeoi iu .coiiw 
versatioii, eould reciMve a place m onr 
dictionaries a«* standard, ■ it would be the 
predicate oH Lord Ourbam'a inteUect. H^ 
never says any thing but what i»ctevevish ; 
he ha* never said any thing that is^mre'. 
He hHM about Uie mental calibre of Lord 
Antiepus ,£llenborough, and indeed r«^- 
sembles tliat pnpulav nobleman in iliore 
paints than i; in plain he would be inclined 
to Uiast of. Like hhu, Lprd Durham- is Ha 
assiduous cultivator of the gravefi; andltke 
Jliim:aUoii'is seldom' 'embarrassed by * any 
maidtn diflWlenceiDbis'own know;ledioe or 
abJ bty. Yhey ure both- r^caankably'tiiieiit 
and elegaiU — Lord Ellen borou|!h pHrfeicn- 
larly so ; both are zealous xniltivators of the 
outside ornaments of the head (the bnst of 
eitlier would be a window v^^^e to a fiair^ 
cutter) ; and both have yet to prove that 
they are the heaveu-born statesmen tti«fy 
evidently mistake themselves /or,..- - 

Sir James Graham ( First Loi^ of the 
Admiralty). — The late Mr. Tiei-ney, on be 
ing asked his opinion of the rlght'hcb. re- 
presentative of the county of Cbmbertand, 
replied, iu his usnal pitliy, sarcastic man- 
ner, " Graham is a manly pnp(py — the 
ck^V«¥e«t df the set.*' Harshly aa tliis 
n^ay spukid, coming from Mr.Tiemey, it 
Meant high praise, and describes the man 
V€Ty graphically. The right hon. barenet 
is" a poWfeifally made man, of ahnost Her- 
eitli^an prPpdrtioms, smart and llneht in 
speech, {ndhstriPds ahd mo^ p^iiWtsikinc; 
in mating' Miruttli wifw^WttH wfi^ fais 
subject, but with the hsuina, attested, 
haar.tvhibfui; d^KVety or; ii,U)if p^-^j»|>^c. 
Then his pncise 4audyi*)< afttif^^Mkkd- -atie 
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«e pmvokinfsly vvitti tue infdnit^tio^ afrld 
good ge»ae >o abimtlaiit ht 1iis-H«t'i*p6e^ii^'. 
'fUte iiilKtnfre of til*? '* Mce' l«<fy*8 matt** 
and ttH> intH<ig«nt debated TifiK^'Ifyeit dde 
iooti))OKiee o|MHioif8 of bis 'hfctitfl-e'^^^tflfy 
remote -from truth* By sdrth* li^ is 'tle»i 
Mt'flifd «8 a mere Htppant, H^<>\coii(kli^nt 
Hoiige of Corimiima coxcomb \ i>^-otlit'rs, 
ftff a man of freat knowh'dg«^ and grvn'i 
ftt»«eiittatiUke abUitip«. He i6 neitlif r did 
o«ie,'nor %li« other. Amoiw mere dandiif9, 
he i« an orator and a «ta(^mait ; vtmotif^ 
orators affd siiftesmcifi; » etever coxeoHib: 
He IB a lliaii of no orighialit^ of eitli^V 
thonght or ^Kpr^fi^ion ; has made a t^ttt'^ 
racter for himself itiiii^iy by eik)/r^8Siti|;;'lA 
more neat phraseology, and at a riper 
moment of ttie public, ear, what JVlr# Home 
has been boring the House with since he 
became a ifMmb«*r of it. Tl>e pamphM 
on ^^Com-^ntd €iiri*n6y'" w ci*ver, bitt 
only as a w0ii-iivniren sud condensed slatew 
ment o*' w»«t ttat betu repeats tWen-ty 
times over by others ; and so with hts 
8pee<he» li»t session on the ct«U list. 
8nch a m«n«itnst always be almost 'osefnl 
»Hy, whether for attack of itefeHce ; bnt 
fdr tlie very fiamo rtfii90«iiivHt n«v«r- i^nk 
ftiigher ttran an «#)y. Had lie' '^ the ^fidf 
in him,** a« Mr.Wifid^iA nse«l to^say, h« 
liad a (me opfiorfuolty m repfy (Jan: 
tlieixfOlhf to George Dnwaoto an4 Sir 
Hobort- Feel. He nitfd«- tlie attempt, bin 
i^Mdentiy earae off but •* second best." 
Talki«ic of Sir Mob<<rt i^ee), 1 iK^ver heard 
the ex^toiwo 'siOeretany^ so^elaborateiy je* 
aintioal, nor so -losep4i 8<i^face caridoor 
|»^vofeiiiiing. ■ Mr. Hmiie's reply wasnmeH 
io the fyoint, afvd iibows how nmcb Hie 
mvmber tvr Middlosex h«» hn^proved'hy 
piiactice. 



SW^N mVER.f 



Perth Totnr, Strdn fHter, fFestern Awtralid, 

My d^ar -r-^^ A sUip being about to sail 
in tiie course of a week tor England. I 
niiistiiot lose, the opportoniiy of giviogjiioo 
a tew iines respevtini; Qor muv^einenis and 
the state of tht^ coloiiy» The int'ormatioo 
wliipii 1 can give yo4i may be impHcitliy 
depended on. M> . the la^ account^ tkom 
Kugland, it appears, that the.jiioflie^iagr 
j;erateil au^ false. repprtf^prevf^i|i ceg^rdiiHC 
the pre^eiV 8:(ate. and p^ph^j^le .pr<«ji«pl^ 
of ihe volpny^, ,T^l^y ^b^*'*!. ,p^*P. jndun- 
triou^X dis^fq^^at^ ^t>K , . ^ set , of .idte» 

4M<*olMiJaiMiaa&iktUVMlMy.-<' : 'i '^ ''• K' ' 



«H)¥tD1i*»^'Vtf]g^bdnt^s,jitid have been ea^ 
tf^Wy tak^n up by the inhabitants of Ca^^ 
Towh ^nd Van Diemin's Land, fhos^ 
tU'tr peaces are «0 excessively jealdhs'df 
tft^ cblohy of* Swan Rivet, lest the tide of 
eihl^ratio'ti ishonld tarn towards n», tbit 
tlf^formi'r ««e ev^ry^means In their powef 
f^ Irtdrtce tfie settlers in fheir way hCre to 
t^cin^lii' ♦♦fth them ; atid they have been bdt 
tod sif^cexsfnf, having detained nearly twO 
fim^dri'd tabour^rr. The grounds of com- 
pitlni 'afe, that the colony is not equal to 
fhe r(^)^rebentatiV)n giveh bf it, and that rt 
halt hot ^risweri^d thfeir expectatiloiis. Thfe 
a'itfeotntt'Hi the^rtr^er/^7l«?t>wii», as ftir as 
k^o^, is feotr?ct,'with one e^^ception ; b«t 
ihe Jmpf^S!$i'oit Xt is calculated to inak'e, 
wheil iri oiiisott With fliie hope^ df needf 
adr^ntnr^rs', h loo' fkvourabie to be rc^- 
af^se'd. Hie Iterie^ bb$;erve8, that the 
teiHd gt^n om the banks of the -Swab « of 
a very TsupeyioT description, and this is 
ttndohWedly tnre ; but the sangnlnfe fecJ* 
iogs of many have indirced thetn to sop* 
pose that nil the land otk the banks of th^ 
SWan, arid the whole country liesides; is 
inelnded lit tliat description. Now, the 
good land is' chiefly ccfnfined to the banks 
of tbc-i-rvi^ri, tlie I'est is sandy, bat rt Is 
covert'a'tfliroOghont the year with luxuriant 
vegetation. The cause of this arises m 
some measure fVotn the composition of the 
soiriietteaih, whit^h, at «ti average depth of 
tivfe olr Mix feet, is priiici)[)a11y clay, whicli 
IroM^ the water in lagoons, that are to tte 
hwt Wifh in every hollow id evety part of 
the <*dnntYy Oit this side the Mountains. 
It tiiifbfthhately bappeiH that nbne of the 
go<id1attd %8'to'be seen even as far np the 
#iV<**-a«^PfcrttY, the whole soil of which is 
tkii&j ; h^nt6 all hew coiners are at fir jt 
disappoiiited, lind, Without taking any 
ftirthcir'tronblie to examine the conntry, 
leiive the colony in disgust altogetlter. Bnt 
ft has now been found that the land at 
Perth, Yiotwtthsranding its unpromisittg 
appearance poraes^es capabilities which 
tntelHgent and experienced persolrs fore- 
saw, and that it only requires time ami 
patience to develope iti surprising qnal- 
ities ; at this moment there are vegetables 
growlAg to.an chormons size, 8^&rcely cre- 
dible, Jind which, for the sake of irnth, 1 
iRTtHlrliy' iheasnred. What say yon to 
rtfdi^f4^>%wenfty inched ronnd, and gfbWti 
tnl hotM^ &itt sand, without any manure 
Or*p>rep»fetfdn8 of tlw ground ? Tarhip% 
«ab&a|f«i; t>eal, lettuces, all flourish in the 
worrttJolUHcrc; bnt! fear the cimiate is 
tOo'Wtirtti'Airpotatoes, thmtgh well adapted 
foi^ rtiost Of the tropical froits, as yani^, 
I»aihma8, &c. 'JHie 8oil and ^spetrt of the 
c^Offvitry'tfe^iib wiell suited for the vine, 
wMeh;-ff oin fhcf Tittle cJ^p'ertence we h!avb 
liwf>- il^ea exvlrediligly weH. Thire are 
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^p».«m;«lti>tpv9aii!«li<ni« w9Hi|i' mentioDniff 

.. |«KHgeiMiiM« but theieit. 10111(9 ilne.limbefH 

mjuch will DO- donbii tx^come a vainablie . 

. particle Q£««p4Mr|,«fti>ai) ;*^ i» beivr^QQ the 

. /mnHogany an4 the e|c|«f, fw4 lana^ bD a^ 
plied |<^aU tbf piir^(|se»o£.tlie tj^ttcr ; lU 
grj^aiept reci^mifitmMipn i4>>' MiaiK- tb# 
, M'hUeraQt, will. jio( 4onq^ »ti audi it, wiJJ^ 
jconsequepUy. -^e a . gjn^H^ dff^idefiiitiimv 
. |»hefe.|ba1 in»«fH«boui|d9«. W*<V'»*ft>***^<»T 
vise the red and bM»e gi)ini»:bili ftn.B^/gre^l 
quantity* in the immediate 'Vjctpity of 

. ,. Sp^rth. Tl|« aiHia^l |^rodiiqtion«i 4«o tint 
BaQiie aftoo the otht>r ikk^o^^lbt iftlaiid, an 

. . «Up tbie bird^. Tb« ;rivi<m^ «Ffif!m )WitJ» . 

fr-Oi, « very ^ne pf whi«U »» «^fdi eatifiy; bptt 

, Unftnly Ja(el](. t^ we<ba4(«nb«!aniw^l 

, «u]^ti?d witM iiiem, Tbeiif < i» jiblwilaDpe. 

, >f Uf|i«H9««ntir4ei)dy.a(haBd'if9iimMtsf>at|ff, 
of ll^ riir^r.-B' .well f99t fH'&»eBi[ aqdr 

H atrongfat, dssy, plenty ^ which miiMialopf 

,, thie shore. that l|onndfl< HjevUi^ for Hi mik 

,. ,kja4 athaif. Of the iniBf;ral cofioiyrctofl ikf 
|h«ooaiiitry nothing U at y^tknoww; fot 
•every one ba« been too nrnch occupied in 
.jocatini hiniselt^ to gi? e that ao^orC any 
. attention* By the reports from En^land^ 
it ap||iQarfl tfiat from the ntisfortonea avhieh 
.happened to the fir^t utiips tliat €»■»« ont, 
a ?ery u&favoiirable opiiMon is J'ormsd ojT 
the safety of Di^pop*^ Cage*« roads. Rtfor4 
|i. very, gopd .anchpragv dmiit/QA^te Muvinier 
, moiiths; Vutyhejugftuposf-d to the, north- 
, west ,v<inds> n is a \ery insccnre ettation 
during tho' ivjiuer, IM ttronind bei»g- rocky 
and aUose.eynd ) hnl liiis4r^ilyl nm happy 
to say, is in a- great mf^Hiif e. ^obvMitftd by 
the discovery of a good an^hor;ige<about 
fonr miles to the souUiffsird of itlie.-v^oiith 
of the river« and caUed th£ . Britannia 
roads. The bottoin is firm hokUlM^grpt^"*'* 
and has been provt d to be. a. very secni-e 
anchorage ditrin(( th(^ late- gaks, when all 
the ships »n Oage*»roai(^s,vi'en^ on Ahore, 
\vbile tiry^e p» the BritanmaVroad'i' rode 
it out) with the ei^cffUivn of i on^ ship, 
which hfoM he' anchor. ; Be^id^s^a pas^ 
6!^e has Utely been fonnd oiii from i^a^e's 
roads to Qockbuin, ii»to ^liich shipts may 
run, if tliey are too much leeward «f the 
]^ri<aiu)i<» roads ; bo that yon see we may 
i^yvaysthav^ a refuge from. the -stotai* I 
..fappQ.yoii will .take care tq give p^iblicity 
.to. tf\i$- cirenmji^tance, berau»(v it is one 

. ,1 HPQO, vrbjch.the sncce*^*' of tlm..pplony 
mainly dcpi^nds.^ Tbel^a^ »t ,tiiftjmflHth of 
thie fiyaVtt^nA tl»e flats jn v»ri(o|]«).pfirts of 
.^ts cKmrse,r«i'e a greM /tjr^fvtuif*^. f# our 
.. luternHi ,/?ommumcati(»ifs ;.^nt ctheftfiievifs 
.wiJlno donbt be remedied in the cfxufse ^f 
timey and, titat wiibput mtU-h ^eitprnse. 
T|>^reis a clear channel alMhe.H-fiy Hp 
;the riv'^r fur, vf j^sf lA/[>f 5i)p^ons, icomwienc- 
iog about a mile and a h<Mf ab()^v#»ee- 
niantle to Peith; then there are a succes- 



sicis ^ftfkfarBiitil yon pAts/tfie Mtodsf 
ivbese the na vitiation coothnieat clear for 
, maniy- miWfiitp tlie river* 

/(he cHnsatciof -Swan River is, the most 
<deligi»tful tlmt can be imagined, and' must 
.-ahvAys.iptove a- most powerfa^ • rtcom- 
vueiidatiofi «£ the ptoce. The atmospliere 
'is< S0'exl)ihM<atinr, and the twat of the day 
ifl ISO t«MioiDUsfty tempered by the sea- 
. 'bpeeseB»aafc#' rendef it more selubnons and 
mare iepi>f tsnal than any #tlieron the face 
of th« tglobe. 1 do n»t seiMi -yon tlie nnt>^ 
of th€ thermoiDCier, hecanse) it does not 
aUotether serve «istcri*enAn''to Judge of 
tba tcm|>eratuiie) JMsiftncih' as the degree 
lajp heat vihidi wouhl .IM Intekrable in 
Eaflaod la ^lere nestidelsslitfiiL The 
piiespieels of- the Dulboyraret tfverj day im- 
piovMi|;,'to the asttUfactidn^f ali daftscs; 
t0lid- tlie great number / o^-t^spectable 
tseltlers^and their- paticDteand peiwver- 
. Wife in establitbing themselves^ ^re the 
eiitesl|;rD«nds for the nitimate prosperity 
«f the seU;teiDefit. The only objections^ 
«s l oan seei that can be urged vith any 
diegree of planMhility against the enccess 
of the'Co|niiy,are, that the landat ^erih, 
■ and in the neigh booKhood^ is not of that 
> description to. induee the setllens to cnlti- 
ivale, and that all the good land beftai^ now 
'gnintird., ther» ss no more^on this.i»de the 
mnwitaios to satisfy 'the «deinaiMls i«f new 
settlers; but these objections are, I am 
happy to 8ay» about to be removed, as an 
ensign of the 63rd regiment (a Mr. Dale) 
has lately returned fr(»m a tour of dis- 
eovery jnto Ahf> intvrior, and has bronglit 
intelligence^ that to the eastward of the 
8wan River there is a large and fertile 
tract of beantifnl conntry, with a river 
.passing through it, which^ from a stibse- 
ijmnt visit by Mr. Erskine^a Heutenant of 
the 63rd, is liKfly to proye. of the greatest 
importance to the colony. Those of the 
settlers who have noti^keni^p their grants 
pf land mean to secure them here, and 
myself among the uuihber, a /^rant having 
been allowed me, ,at the rate of ^hr«.e 
thousand two hundred acres. .XliO go- 
vernor is quite delighted, s^d ii"o\y con- 
siders the ultimate supcess of the colony 
to be certain: he intends' Visitink the 
conntry, and tracmg the course, ot the 
river; and it is ii«y wish to accompany 
him, if possible, that I may select 'fny own 
grant. ^ . x-" rf 

• Our society consists chiefly of^lne go- 
vernment olficers and their families, and 
are' all pr^^s^nt and agrei^aWc'^ ,' T:h<^ g«- 
verh/jr is mueh liked, andi. Justly .^lO^^ he* is 
'a nvost' tlcf\Srei inMligent^^ aiid< iSEvaloifs 
man J his'conduftt^s^alj'ufe •alf /jir^i^^ ; lus 
altenjion, t<» tl»e »«[aiM^ «f( t^iseAtieW*, and 
the interests of the colony, eiitifle Ilmrm to 
be called the father of the' state. On tUf 
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UM ofirA^jtri^ atevee wa»tie1d ftt tbe'Go^ 
iieitimentiloose ; and. a idintier Wits after- 
wards given to bis exdillave^by the ma- 
gnftfat«A<aiid civil oilicer»ol'*theptace, at 
the Penh hotel: we- <fat down about 
seveaty, and at a time, taOrWheii we were 
mpfMMed to be m a Rtate ofatarvstioBr 
The baebelors of Perth ha^e'isNoed itivitn- 

- tions tor a grand bail, to meet ihe uO*- 
vemor and his lady, on tke ^i«t iastantt 
We have a literary and pbtiosoplitcal insfi^ 
tirtion, siipfyorted by all the niost renprtit^ 
able settlers ; it cott»bines the ad^aiMagM ' 
0€ a mnseam^ library, and n^^wa-roonff; 
there is -a uibist eiv^ iitieifi»a iait %b« getl^ 
'tiamen of P6rth, who meetin'rotation at 

r each' other's <lioaBeg evei^ FrMay evenings 
wbioh generally concludes "«vvtb a good 
mippetf'andall tlte convivialities otf Bti^ 
glwb socii'ty. Hence yon will aee>tliat «^e 
are not so badly off, or so wcctcfted, as 
reports will Kt&ke iis. In fact, the dla« 

- ai^reeables and privations attendant'tipon 
the ^st stage of colonisattoii are pasitiftg 
by ; every thing around us is assawning 
a mere tavonpable appearance^ and daHy 
improving both in prospect and reality; 
tents and temporary sheds are giving way 
to snbstantiHl and comfortable bml.diiig»; 
and the settleKS, begimilag to enjey them- 
selves in a maiinev more congenial to their 
pM liabits, are liappy and contented. 



NATIVES SURROUNDING KING 
GEORGE'S SOUND.f 



The natives in the vicinity of King 
(George's Sound, a race of vihom hitherto 
little has been known, resemble in many 
I'cspecls, the aborigines of Sydney, Their 
only article of dress is a cloak of kangaroo 
skin, reaching to the knees, and fastened 
about the shoulders with a rush, so as to 
leave the right Arm free. But, in common 
with all oilier Indians, they make a free 
use of^'a reddish* coloured earth, mixed 
with gre^sCy ^ith which they di.s6^ure 
^t^mselve'ji. Painting their bodies is 
not, libwever, as at Sydney, a si|;n of 
war, but seems io be more, general, and 
f^atefidty attended td, as grease is more or 
le^s to be Imd; and when pleiitiiulty ob- 

Ilriie aVove is ao iibtract of.aU' interesting pap«r 
tivtf'tb tWe *nlv»i' in ttWvifciniiy oT K^frg 

.KrsphicAl SpitjietyilFf^UrMary iA,-A831,*y;M«*rNiijd, 
Xbif geuUtJUiMi aocpmpfiijed the u^rty to torp t^e 
seltfeiDeatlnlbatpaitJr Australia, in Ig9^. id the 
cilpireityoflMdiiterktieedtiiitit,' kfld reuMiued there 

aiui8iS)». . :■ '. ,.i' ^ . . ■, 



-mined; tft^trt^loak tmdergoes'tfte samepro* 
CMS of painting as themselves. Atiether 
barbarons enstom, that of cntting gashes 
in difierent parts of Ifieir tiody, but princi- 
pally aboftt theit* shoulders, is common 
aaMtig thi^m, anda means of dhitin$!uithiiig 
tlie"varioiis tribes or families. FrnmtheNe 
gafiiiesHeVffted- 'Cicatrices are rarfsed; and 
'are considered marks of distinction. They 
also fiei-forate tlie septum of the nose-, and 
^weara feather in it. 

It 'appeatt that they huve few or no 
eMeft ; the most infiuential persstoA among 
tb^m -b^n* d(M!tors, or mulgairo^k^; who 
-ctoimto tbemffelves supernatural powers. 
.M'rk'Nind 'Witnessed an atten^pt of one of 
' tWese^ mysterious persons to stop a tlirinder- 
stsifm. Hh process was to stan^ ia the 
ti^i miHtiiig violent gesticnhitiofiis, shont- 
• ilig'lskid^'y, throwing Ms ttrms abont, and 
'«h«4tiUg tiit efoak, fbr a length of time. 
'Elify also believe they can cure dfsease, 
b^tit their attempts are attended with as 
Hrfle success, as they are likely to be on 
11<e elen»ents. They are genetafly a 
l^ealthy race, and are very particn^ar in 
the diet of their sick. Roots onfy ^re at 
first eaten by them, then lizards, band'- 
ceots, opossums, &c. Polygamy is general 
among them, but the ciisiionfis retatmg to 
tliese matters, iMr. Nind says, are yet in 
obscurity. The whole of tlie nativ^ are 
<litiidcd into two classes, and ft rs a law 
that tliey m«st intermalty with' eac;h other 
—those who' break this law beihg subject 
-to heavy ptittishmeiit. Tlie girls are pro- 
nifsed by the fathers even befVjre they are 
bom, and -are always at their disposal. 
There are instances, however, of elope- 
ments, as among ourselves; and the dis- 
pleasare of the parents is great, during tl»e 
temporary absence of the parties. A period 
of six -months, or a year, with presents, is 
sniflkient, however, to wear off the impres- 
sion of such miscondnct. They have a 
baf barons practice, in the eveht of any of 
their womf-n- having' twins, of patting one 
-to death — generally prcservitig a female, 
and asserting as a reason^ that the mother 
bas not su^cient nrilk for both. 

Their principal method of tal^^ Ifame, 
is by setting fire to the face of th^^^tfomitry, 
which, being generally dry Hui^^ very 
rapidly-. The men place themselves' in the 
paths which are most frequented' by the 
animals, and Vast numbers of kangaroos, 
oppottsatvis, akid emus, are thus destroyed. 
In a^dei* tt> prevent the fire from extend- 
ing 'tod' -flir," they bnrn it in consecntive 
f>orti««M. -' Hnakes, it appears, 'form an 
article efHieit^fobd. When they kill one, 
tliey anre particularly trareful to beat its 
head to -atoms before they take it in their 
bsnids. If they fi^d it has reteutly eaten 
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foo^, tlity tpjcct it, fttatmp thaf It \paiis6« 
•ickoesA. They are v«ry €areftil of their 
ddgsi, Which tliey consider entitled to a 
portion of the fijkme they tcill ; hot when 
t«ey are deficient ^f provisions, those 
aiWiiiHlM freqneiHly ieave their ina»tef8 
to provide for themsetves, and generwlly 
redirti to them at the e)cpiration of a few^ 
days. 

In Slimmer they come down to the "eoast 
for the pnrpose of taking fiMi. ITiey g^ne. 
rally spear them in shoal water, and some- 
tfmes take them rn a iwrt of weir, Which 
they form of bti^thes hi the shatlow partfi of 
the riTers. They tilso practise the nyslerti, 
so common amonj; our ftsheTnitn, of af^ 
trading; them hy a hctit at ni|(tit. It $om«^' 
times ltappen!« tiiat a dead wlialc is throWn 
on (Hwre by the sea, which affords them 
food, and a quantity of fat, which -lastff 
tliem a Ions iitne. 'fhey are very fond of 
their cUildren, hot do not always treat' 
their women with kiodiYess. These, as is 
CMstoraary wirti the Nortli American 
Ittdians, perf»>rm many nsefut offices. 
l*hey not «niy do much towards pro- 
curing; food, hot hnild their hrts, pre|»are 
their cloaks, besides varions other wrTiceft. 
Of domestic nteiislls they have very ftm. 
A piece of soft bark makes a drinking 
cop, the claw of a kati$;aroo serves far a 
needle, and through a hollow rush or wine- 
bone of a bird, they sHck water, When 
they cannot conveniently reach it with 
their motitbs. 

Their dances arc described as being irt- 
elef(ant, and principally of a nanire to re- 
pre>.ent their varioiHinetlMKhi of killitig 
game. They generally perferm tlicse fttttn 
entirely naked, bnt exhibited them before 
the settlers with their cloaks fasteiHed 
ronnd them. Atlreie OHrde on the spot 
"Where the dance is to take place, and on 
4>ne side of it is seated an old nmn, The 
'dancers then advance, and retire on the 
opposite side of the fire ti>wards him, Step- 
ping together, sometimes stooping, and 
Inoving their heads and bodies in the most 
grotes/fric attitudes'-^botitifig together, 
and each bearing a gieen bough in hibf 
hand, whidi they finally deposit with the 
bW man. This grave personage asstimesa 
Very serions air dnring the cei-einony, and 
gives direetioiis to the dancers as hepleanes. 
The women, it seems, are not alK>w>^d 
to dance With the men. Retaliation seemis 
to be tlieir principle in tfifarrels; Ifa^-amn- 
is killed, his friends are content with the 
death of any oue of the tribe to which the 
af;s;re8Sor belongs. If Ire (4tottld have been 
killed by accident, as falling from a tree, 
his friends imptite it to an adverse tti(9e> 
and kill one of them ineonsequeHoet If a 
Miaa is ill, and imagines \k shali not t^ 



cover, he Atfehtpta to kUl somebody, ^tid 
fancies by so doing that he shall get well 
again. Ahlioiigh their war implements 
-are of ^ dangerons m^nre, they are de^ 
seribeii }fe ' beSig by no means awar-Kfee 
rave ' of people* ^'hey are v^ry dextefuos 
i» IrvokiiMg ther spear ; and iir tht4r vctars 
wHh each other, generally arislttB frona 
qttarrels abo«it their women^ tbey are con- 
tent witii tnfiicting a- w«>nnd, which is a- 
signal -for battle to cease. When tfM^r 
attacks on each other are intended to hte 
fatal, they are generally made by sleafetit,: 
and during night ; and it n cunens, tliat 
the frieiMis of a 'person^ who may be IciMed 
in this manner (which is alWi^a by tli^ 
spear), are' careful never t4 hiofttion-his 
mime, asserting that if tbey do, it <* wilt 
raise bis ghest. 8hoeld Another persoa 
have the same name as the deceased^ he 
will tmmediately chaf^gr it) to nvoid-re- 
peating it. Ttiey bnry their dead, vritli 
nmch lamentation, in a grave abe^t -m, 
yard wide, fonr feet lon^, and about • 
yard in depth; The bottom of the grawe- 
is covered with the bark of trees and 
green bonglis. The corpse ie then phioed^- 
in it, ornamented and wrapped np. in Ins • 
doak, with the knees bent to the breast,! 
atKl tlie arms #t>Ided across tlie^'lMMtj^;. 
Greets bottghs are then laid ovev the bod^v-' 
then bark ^ and eortti^ on which •a«e-Md'' 
his spears, knife, hammen, and ornameDtad 
feather^. His womewa, dr thiH^wtog-stioky 
and curl, or carved fiat stii^ are; aU«r- 
stotk on each side of the momid. fliey* 
aho cm cwcles in tite tmnks ot the mA^' 
jacent tree«. Tlieir mourning is eitlieriiy 
danbing their faces with black, or. large 
blotehes of white- pvint, partictdarly on- 
the forelteads, which tliey eontmii# to- 
wear a long time. The implements of th^' 
women are also buried with tliem; bnt 
there is not so much r«ertiti<^y in their 
fuiieraU as those of the men. 

The climate is reported by Mr. Nmd> 
to be very lav oui able to vegetation; tlie 
crops are not only certain, but ioHUrfaiit:, 
where the ground has been luanwred^ W 
all parts of tlie country stagnant pools ijff 
water are found. I^ie prevailing Kkok 
in the vichiity of the settlement is-granit^'i 
—and the number of settlers in Octobvt* 
18!^, when Mr. Nind, left it, wa* il)^ 
two. The settlement is situated about the 
middle of the north shore of PrtocesK 
Royal haboirr^ at the foot of the low pai« 
of Mount Melville. The position of it m 
conMidered v^ery eligible, fu maity pQinis^otT 
view, but It isdeHtitnteofgoodltmberyWV 
well -^s^ good water. The soi^iw^tremefey 
barren m^ar it, being a pnre wtrite ^hiid A 
few inches from the siirfa^;' u ./i ... it 
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It is is a well«aiillieiilicaled f^ct, that 
maoy ro^n di»liiiguiahed for great fH^sonal 
bi-a.vei7) and tlie most JntreiHd coit|enipt 
of daniser in its <inoftt appi*liing fp^msf 
liave4>Q Uie «v« of ti&tile bi^» overwlielni-s 
eA with 9i fatal preseniitMtvt that th^^r should 
not^irvive the combat y and tliat th« seU- 
dutofisM victim ha« in every case fallen as 
he. had .predicted. We can vouch for the 
authenticity of Uie following examples. 

A young, ofl^ceri of great proniinef be* 
lOBKing to the ninety-second regiment, 
was- observed on the day before the bat,(le 
of.Cof uona, to be particniarly lovr spirited t 
which was the more observable) as he waa 
generally gayyoheerful, and fuU.of RpiritK* 
His brother oifiuers enquired the reason — 
rallied hi«, as brother officers are wont to- 
do^— *bu4 received no answer. Ob getting 
an opportuaity, however, of conversing 
ak>D« to one of them, to whom he wa» 
randi attached, as ke was a namesake^ and 
aiHlo^ countryman — •' M/' said he, ** I 
shall to a crrtamty never survive tomor<* 
raw. I know 1 >ball not, and >ou will see 
it:" His friead tri«d 40 laugh him out of 
tins ttation; and said, it wa.<t childish, aiMl 
imtMH^thyof a man, who had so often and 
so h«roi«ally faced the «»nen»y, to harbour 
sticii djeunai forebodinge< The next day 
al^ertl»e h^^of the action^ tiie two young 
raAii mei by accident ; and he who the 
day before had derided tiie gloomy imag4>-> 
nation -of his friend, accosted him ^ith^— 
'^-WliatyM^ ! \ thought yoa were to have 
been killed :—^did I not say you sliould 
not >" His friend replied, 4hat nothing- 
could convince him that lie should ever see 
thesiHi of that day set ; and, strange as it 
may aeenii'tlie woihIs had scarcely escaped 
horn hia lips, when he was struck in the 
breast by a cannon shot, which instantly 
deprived |rii;B of existence. 

. There ^ate -lew regiments that have not 
8ant« anecdotes of this sort to record, 
lieutenant M^D., of* the forty-thivd, was 
89^^stroiH(ly.po»8eaaed with this presentiment 
Qii>iJie 'twe of one of the battles in the 
Penmsala* that he sent for Captain Ji., of 
theieighty>*eighth, wha was a^ countryman 
of hit, and requested him to take ctKirge of 
soiwrai little things and to traos^mit theni 
saMy to his relations, partic4ilarly tohia 
mother. CBptain>S;, in «urppi«^e asked him 
the reason why he who whs in perfect 
health, sl»OHld 4hink of making such ar- 
raiigeinonts? M'l>. ly^plied, ^M know I 
am in perfeet healHi; and know, alM). tliat 
1= shall never retAun ftom the iieid lo-mor- 
row." Knowing M*D* toibe a. particu* 

t Abridged from Fr<tfer*s Maguine.-^No. XIII. 



larly brave «ian, /or hn liad already 
repeatedly distinguiHhed himself, an(| never 
having heard him express himself in 6uch| 
terms before, Captain S. was lostiqas- 
toniahment, and his' tirtit impression was, 
that bis^ poor friend was sntterin^frora the, 
delirium of . fever. He, therefore, pro^ 
ceeded to remonstrate with him, and to 
endeavour, if possible, to rally him out of 



the survivors had seen him, or knew any 
thhig: of his fate, l^e conversation of 
the preceding day now rushed upon hia 
mind, and, witluiut saying a worfl, \\t 
instantly returned to the tield to search 
for biin among the won nded-*- the dead -^' 
and the dying. Nor did he- se^rcii in 
vain. He found him, already stripped of 
part of bis regimentals ; but he knew him 
atonCie,hi«> head and face being unharmed. 



through IIh; head. ^ 

A private of the name of Mackay, a 
man oi the most reek fess and daje-devii 
character, used to be the deliglit of the' 
bivNjaaca of the 43rd, during the Peirin-'' 
snlar war. He had a great deal of that 
coarse but' effective "wit aad drollery,' 
which never fail to excite laugliter; he- 
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•bounded in anecdotes and ttorirt, which 
lie, told with a remarkable dty^ree of 
kuioete and humour; and often did be 
beguile the watches of the night, as poor 
Alan did with Muorci Park, by singing 
the songs of his dear native land. The 
instant Mackay appeared, hunger, tbint, 
and fatigue were forgotten ; the soldiers 
clustered round bim, and sealing them- 
selves by the watch*fire, thonght only 
of listening to the joke, the tale, or 
the song. £ven some of the officers did 
not disdain to mingle in these parties, and 
to acknowledge the rough but powerful 
fascination wluch hung oo the lips of liiit 
unlettered soldier. Nor were his humour,, 
mirth, and soug, coutined to the march 
and the campi: in the thickest of the 
enemy's tire he was as merry and as vi- 
vacious as in the bivouac! Yet this man 
was seized with a fatal presentiment. On 
the eve of the battle of Toulouse, he 
suddenly became thoughtful and silent. 
His previous character rendered this alter- 
ation more apparent, and his comrades 
eagerly crowded round him to inquire the 
reason, being at first inclined to jibe him 
with, what they called his ** Methodist 
face ;*' but on observing his dejected look, 
the wild and unearthly expression of his 
eye, and ite determined obstinacy with 
which he resisted all solicitations to join 
their party as UMual, they stared at each 
oiher with astonishment, and ceased to 
annoy bim. It was his turn to go on duly 
to tlie outposts, and be, cousequently, 
soon left them. On his way to his post, 
lie met a young officer, who had shown 
him nrach kindness, and whose life he had 
been chiefly instrumental in saviug. *' Ha, 
iftackay !'* said tbei officer, " Is it yon ? 
Bless me, how ill yon look ! What's the 
matter ? Are you unwell ? Stay — I will go 
to the colonel, and request him to let some 
one else take your duty.** — ** I thank you 
kindly, Mr. M.'* said Mack ay, respect- 
fully saluting the officer. *' I am not un- 
well, and had rather go myself. Bat I 
have a favour to .ask of you. You have 
always been kind — very kind to me, and I 
am sure yon .will not refuse it.** — *' What 
is it? Speak it out at once, man/* said Mr. 
M. ** It is home in upon my mind that I 
shall fall to-morrow,»^ rejoined Mackay ; 
*' here are ten dollars : will you take 
charge of them, and send them to my 
mother ? You know where she lives.'* 

The veteran wept like a child; and 
the young officer was scarcely less atfected. 
Taking the money, be broke away from 
Mackay in order to conceal his emotion ; 
and he retired to his c^uarters, oppressed 
with the melancholy feelings which this 
strauge scene had occasioned ; but anxi- 
ous, at the same time, tOi persuade him- 



a«if that it WM a mere bidlncinatidli o# 
fancy, and that tlie poor fellow's mind wa!( 
touched. On the succeeding day, how<* 
ever, when die remains of the regiment 
were mustered, Mackay was mitisiug: 
his presentiment was fulfilled. He had 
fallen late in the action, beside one of the 
redoubts, pierced wilh'<more than twenty • 
bullets. 

The folloiting instance of tlw kind, is 
one that will probably make a greater im^i 
pression than any of the precedmg, as it 
relates to individuals of great hwiorical . 
importance. Napoleon, on the 7th of. 
May, 1796', had surprised tlie passai^ of 
the Po at Piacen<a,' white Beauliea was^ 
expecting him at Valeggio, and General.- 
Laharpe, commanding the grenadiers of 
the advanced guard, fixed his bead- 
quarters at Emmetri, between Fioinbio, 
aud the Po. l>uriog the night, Liptav's 
A-nstrian division arrived at Fiombio, 
which is only one league from the river | 
and having embattled the bouses and 
steeples, tilled them with troops. As the 
position was strong, and Liptay might 
receive reinforcements, it became of the 
utmost importance to dislodge him, and 
this, after an obstinate contest, was e'f- 
fected. Laharpe then executed a retro- 
grade movement to cov«*r the roads lead-*, 
iog to Pa via and Lodi. In the course of 
the niiisht, a regiment of the enemy's ca^' 
vairy appeared at his outposts, aud created 
considerable alarm, but, after a slight re-^ 
sistance, retired. Nevertheless, Laharpe, 
followed by a picqnet and several officers^ 
went forward to recoimoitre, and parti- 
cularly to interrogate in person the in- 
habitants of the farm houses on the road. 
Unfortunately, however, he returned to 
the ca;mp by a ditferent route to that by 
which he had been oteervcd to set out ; 
and the troops being on the watch, and 
mistaking the reconnoitring party for a 
detachment of the enemy, opened a brisk 
tire of musketry, and Laharpe fell dead, 
pierced by the bullets of his own soldi«i-8»- 
by whom he was dea.**ly beloved. It was 
remarked, that during the action of Fi- 
ombio, throughout the evening preceding 
his death, » Laharpe seemed very absent 
and dejected ; giving no orders — appear-^, 
ing, as it were, deprived of his usual ener- 
gies, and entirely absorbed by a fatal pre- 
sentiment. Laharpe was one of the 
bravest generals in the army of Italy — 9, 
grenadier both in stature and courage ; 
and, although by birth a foreigner (a 
Swiss), he had raised himself to the rank 
of a general by his mere talent and bravery. 

An anecdote, somewhat bearing ujpon 
the point, has just. come into our recol- 
lection ; and as it is characteristic and' 
striking, we ofi'er no apology for it^ ii»-* 
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s^lon. On the nij^it bvftive Ma9'«€iia*^ 
attack on Lord Wellington's position on 
tlie Sttrrd dv lliisaco, the troop^^, ig^norant 
of the enetny^s proximity, and fattf^ned 
with their day's march, had lahi down nn 
Chesnmnritof the ridge to take a httle 
rest : and botli men and officers were soon 
fast asleep. Amongit them was the gaf- 
iant officer who then commanded the Con- 
naught Kancers. He had not, however, 
>4epi long, t>etore he started n|>, appahPiitly 
in i^reat atarm ; and caiihig a yOnng officer 
©t' the g»mt* regiment, who lay cloue hy 
liim, he ^aid, ** U., 1 havejnsl had a most 
extraordinary dream ; such as I hac^oare 
before, the ni^lit before an unexpected 
battle* Depend upon it, we «hall bt 
attacked very soon.'- The young man 
imiDediately went forward ; and, after 
looking between him and. the horizon, and 
listening attentively to every sound and 
murmur wafted on the night-breese,' he 
returned, and reported that all was still. 
The Coloaei was sattstied, and they again 
lay down. In lest than half an hour, how- 
ever, the Colonel again started up, exr 
claiming in strong language, that, ere an 
iiour elapsed, they should surely be at- 
tacked! On seeing the Colonel and his 
young friend throw aside their cloaks, and 
move off, several of the officers by them 
took the alarm. And it was high time ; 
for, un examination, it was fonnd that the 
enemy's columns of attack were ascending 
the heightx, with the utmost secrecy and 
expedition. Some of them had then 
reached the summit, and deployed into 
line, be^re tjie British were ready to 
attack them. They were immediately 
charged, broken, and driven down the 
declivity with great loss. It is remarks 
able that the same gallant officer, now a 
general, had a similar dream in Egypt, on 
the morning of the fist of March, before 
the British position was attacked by the 
Freacb, under cover of the darkness. The 
circumstance is certainly cnrioNs^ although 
not exactly connected with the immediate 
subject of the present article. 



DRAWING FOR THE CONSCRIP- 
TION. 



Wb have been much strnck with the 
following picture ot the drawing for the 
conscription^ witnessed by Mr. St. John, 
from whose " Journal of a Residence in 
Normandy," we have extracted it. 

*' With some difficulty 1 found out the 
prcfccturci io a narrow obscnre street 
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near the Lyc^e. It is a large bnt r/iean- 
lookirig structure, surrounding three sides 
of a quadrangular Court, and the business 
of the day was carried on in the central ^ 
portion. On entering beneath the lofty ' 
gateway, I found that the great court wai 
already filled with people, who were all 
crowding towards the entrance of the old 
-P'lface wHh anxiety and fear, and evcr^ 
painful IVeling depicted in their counte- 
nances. There were mothers and' fathers 
coni^ to IrehoKl their sons offered up as 
victims an the lattar of war. There ats^ 
were' younger brotiters and sisters, and 
oth^r ^rts, who sefemed to haVe all thd 
delieaie'anfixitie»'of love in their snn-btrrni 
faee^. In "ML this vast crowd' every ey^ 
wft»'turnedt<^wards the "door, as ?f ready 
watching the perfltfrmaime of some sacri- 
fice ; and I instinctively assiimed a com- 
miserating, melancholy tone, as I inquired 
of a yonng woman,, whom I met comln«^ 
out of the door, whether it was there that 
they were drawing for the conscriptionf. 
She looked in my face as if to assure her- 
self that there was a being in the world 
ignorant of what she appeared to know 
but too well, and replied, almost reproach- 
fully, * Yes, sir.' I made my way as well 
as I could through the crowd, which coii<^ 
sisted chie6y of women, and entered. The 
vast apartments were thronged to excess; 
especially about the fatal door, from which 
a loud official voice was heard to issue^ 
pronouncing the names of the future de- 
fenders of France — iiUigene, Victor, At- 
phonse, Alexis; while, at each startling 
sound* an answering voice from the crowd 
proved that the flower of the Norman 
youth were about me, replying, perhaps 
unwillingly, to the call of war. For 
several mmutes I endeavoured to steal ^ 
glance of the mysterious apartment whence 
the stentorian voice of office proceeded'; 
and, upon inquiring among the crowd, was 
informed chat none except tho«e who wer^ 
to draw could enter. However, confiding 
in the name of tf/ra^ga"— which, idl the 
world over, bnt especially in England ant! 
France, i» a passport to every j)iUce-^][ at 
length elbowed my way up to one of the 
grenadiers who were parading backwards 
and forwards through the throoc to keep 
clear the way of the door, and demanded 
whether a foreigner might be permitted to 
be present at the drawing. The man 
replied, j|by politely desiring me to watk 
in; and every body now made way tor 
me. Oo entering the room, I saw a long 
table, extending almost from one side 
of the apartment to the other, at one end 
of which snt the officiating person, while ,a 
number of military officers, who wore upon 
their chins < the beard of Hercules and 
frowning Mars/ and various other officials, 
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tat rmmd in conclaTe. A wooden seaty 
like a l*arkish diYan, but considerably 
narrower, ran roond tbe room, and opon 
tbis tbe conscripts were seated side by 
side. Upon looking round, I found I was 
tbe only individaal present not actually 
concerned in tbe business of tbe day. In 
tbe centre of tbe apartment stood the in- 
stmroent for measuring the conscripts, 
popularly denominated * La Toise/ and by 
tbe side ot it a gigantic grenadier, booted 
to tbe bips and * bearded like the pard." 

*' Tbe person charged with tbis part of 
tbe business now called out the name of 
one of tbe young men, and tbe individual 
seated at tbe extreme right started up, 
and ran barefooted across the room to 
tbe table, upon which there was an urn 
covered b> a clean white napkin, contain- 
ing those little ivory numbers, one of 
which was to decide his fate. The young 
man now pot his hand into the urn under 
tbe napkin, and upon drawing out a 
number, showed it to the man in office, 
who in a loud voice made it known to the 
crowd. I obwrved, that when a high 
number was drawn, tlie drawer appeared 
to be pleased, and otherwise when it was 
a low one. The cause of this I discovered 
afterwards. Of the two hundred and odd 
whose fate was decided that morning, only 
the first forty-eight were to serve in the 
army. All the numbers above were so 
many blanks. A list of all those who 
drew were entered in the register of tbe 
department, with tlie number drawn 
marked opposite. 

** The next operation the conscript had 
to perform was to step up to the toise, in 
order to have his height ascertained | and 
the result was declared with a loud voice 
by the giant who stood by the instrument. 
If any one appeared not to be ambitious 
of getting credit for bis full height, the 
giant put one of his paws upon his back, 
and the other upon his chest, and thus 
soon brought him to the perpendicular 
line* When this part of the ceremony 
had been performed, the consicript picked 
up his shoes and his little cap, and made 
bis exit by a different duor from which he 
bad entered^ and another victim followed. 
Tbe room thus became gradually empty, 
when one of the officials taking up a list 
of names and reading it aloud, brought in 
another batch i and thus the room was 
again filled. Then the same process of 
drawing, measuring, and sbpe-and-cap 
gathering was repeated i and the crowd 
again ebbed away o«.e by one at tbe 
above-mentioned door. 
' '* I observed that among the young uieii 
there occasionally entered a man ad- 
vanced in years, with bald, or grey bead, 
and unsteady footsteps, whose appearance 



wonid seem to indicate that h^ was frf<i 
from tbe conscription. Upon going up to 
one of these old men at the urn, the ctr* 
cnmstance was explamed — they were 
fathers come to draw for their soos, 
absent on business. I was particularly 
pleaseil with the behaviour of the officers 
towards these old men. It was gentle and 
humane in the extreme. Tbey tbee-aod- 
thou'd them fomiliarly,* like a brotherhood 
of quakers, and spoke with appareot 
frientUinesa of their boys, which was ex- 
actly as it should be. Their iaie, poor 
old fellows, was hard enough in itself; 
and I thought that it argued a fine spirit 
in those who thus endeavoured, by an air 
of kindness and humanity, to make it fall 
as lightly upon them as possible." 



THE MENAl BRIDGE. 
{.With anMngnwmg.^ 

The suspension^bridge erected over th^ 
Menai Straits, and which unite by Caernar^ 
vonshire tlie Island of Anglesea to the main 
land, is the most attractive object as a work 
of art tliat adorns the British dominions. 
At the edge of the water are erected two 
towers, one hundred and sixty feet high^ 
on each side \ they are about forty feet 
wide, at tlie height of one hundred feet 
from tbe surface of the water; at this 
point two archways are left in them, 
through which passengers and carriages 
pass to the ruad-way. The distance t>e- 
tween these two towers or piers, or that 
space which in ordinary bridges would b^ 
called the span of the bridge, is five buop 
dred and fifty feet, or nearly four times as 
wide as the largest stone arch ever built. 
From the top of one of the towers to tbe 
top of the other are suspended Very niaa- 
sive iron chains, which hang in a gentle 
curve, forming an inverted arch. TU^ 
chains are cun tinned in the same elegant 
festoon or curving form, from the top of 
each pillar to a considerable distance over 
the laud, and the ends of them firmly se- 
cured many feet deep in tbe solid rock. 
These chains form the main support of the 
road-way, and the principle upon- which 
tliey are made to. keep tlieir position may 
be illustrated by the tight-rope used for 
dancing upon in the theatre^ tlie only 
difference between them is, that the chains 
of the bridge are so large and heavy, t^t 
it would be impossible to pull thena wj6 
tight as the rope in the theatre. To tlie 
suspension chains are fastened a nttiuber 
of iron rods, five feet apart, whirb hang 
down perpendicuUrl>, dividing tbe who^ 
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line of the bridge into separate patli ways. 
These rods are of difierent lengtlis{ tiie 
ahort ones being of coarse fastened to that 
part of tlie main chain that hangs the 
lowest, and the longer rods to the other 
parts of it, in such a manner that the 
lower ends of tliese rods are all level with 
each oilier; to these ends is attached a 
wood«rn platform, that constitutes the 
i-oad-way of the bridge, whith is therefore 
nearly level. The road-way^ that unites 
the SHspended platform to the main land, 
Is supported by storie arches of great size 
and bi'anty, in a similar manner to the 
irches of an ordinary bridge ; bnt, not- 
withstanding thin,- there are here also rods 
df iron hinging down from the main SU4- 
peiisiOn chains, and which are fastened in 
the stone-work aliove the ardies. These 
l-ods serve as a balance to those in the 
suspension part of the bridge, and add 
greatly to the uniformity and general 
beauty of the structure. There are four 
different main suspension chains, and con- 
sequently four different rows of hanging 
rods ; tbe»e divide the platform into three 
Avenues or pathways ; the one in tlie 
middle is a narrow path, four fbet wide^ 
for foot passengers, and the two others on 
the outsides are each twelve feet wide for 
carriages and cattle; and of these two 
roads one is appropriated for carriages^ 
ftc. going in one direction, and the other 
for those going the opposite way. Al- 
though the road-way is snnpended at so 
great a heiglit from the water that large 
vessels in full sail can pass under it, ^et 
the barricado of iron work on the sides of 
eadi path-way give such a perfect idea of 
•ecnrity, that the most timid pass over 
without the slightest fear. 



WATER.f 

The purity of water is an essential con- 
sideration in many cases, where it is re- 
quired to extract the soluble parts of 
animal and vegetable matter. The admix- 
ture of earthy, neutral or metallic salts 
will, in many cases, not only alter the 
power of water as a solvent, bnt produce 
essential changes on some of the substances 
wlien dissolved. Water affects the colour- 
ing matter of vegetables by the salts which 
it contains. Salts, with an earthy basis, 
oppose the solution of colouring matter ; 
they caoKC various kinds to precipitate in 
consequence of combining with the earth, 
and render the colour deeper and fuller. 
The carbonates of lime and magnesia pre- 

From theScientificGozcHe.^No. III. 



cipitate their earth upon the stuff during 
boiling, and thu*» prevent the access of the 
colouring particles. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the dyer should be choice in bis 
selection of water, and use that which is 
ioft, clear, without smell, and does not 
ainlle soft soap; Some of the earthy salts 
are^ indeed, used in dyeing, but with the 
intent of heightening particular colours. 
Hard water is also improper for bleaching, 
a« it decomposes the soap employed in 
that process ; the oily earth adheres to the 
stutf, and leaves a yellow stain, difficult te 
be got out. 

Hard water possesses a certain astrin* 
gent property, and it is this which con- 
tracts the skin« as is observable in at- 
tempting to wash in it by soap. This 
effect is likewise produced upon the fibres 
of vegetables ; for in bleaching linen it is 
well known that, after washing it with 
soft waterj by lieing thrown Into hard 
water, it obtains a peculiar firmness, 
whilst the soft water would leave the' 
fibres lax. For this reason, muslins and 
cottons are thrown into pu;np water aftei* 
washing. 

In the preparation of animal skins, and 
ht some other arts, water is nsed to ex- 
tract all that is soluble in this liquid, and 
to leave the remaining substance proper- 
tionably clearer; or ia some cases, to^ 
bring on a certain degree of fermentation, 
and thereby to alter the texture of the' 
bodiesi In all these cases it is evident, 
that a soft water' is preferable to one 
whose salts -render it somewhat antireptic, 
and diminish its solvent powers. Hard 
waters are» however, of use in many mann* 
factures. Pump water alone is nsed iof 
the mamifacture of starch, and the hardest 
is preferred by masons for mixing mortar. 
Hard water is necesary for making gyp- 
sum into plaster, as rain water will no^ 
answer this purpose. In China, a particu- 
lar sort of water is used to mix the porce- 
lain earth into* a paste, which water is im- 
pregnated with a peculiar sort of salt, said 
to refine and purify the clay. In some 
processes of dyeing, likewise, hard waters 
are preferred* Well water is preferred in 
dyeing red, and other colours that require 
antringency, as well as in the dyeing of 
stuffs of loose texture, as calico, fustian, 
and cotton. 

Soft water, from its power of dissolving 
the extractive and saccharine matter ot 
the malt, might be considered of the most? 
value to the brewer; such, however, is 
not the fact, nor does it appear likely that 
pure water would answer his purpose. The 
choice of water is, however, a matter ot 
considerable consequence to the brewer, 
more particularly as the different saline 
snbstances which it contains in solution, in 
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•poie instances, prove a omTal adjntaot to 
t|ie beer, whiUt in otbers tbey injure both 
its colour and taste. 

Hard water is found, in many instances, 
favourable to tbe manufacture of beer ; Ibe 
liarustaple.aiid Liverpool ales wbicb are 
considered excellent in qualify, and some 
Others, are brewed witb liard water. Tbe 
I)<'rby malt whicb is mncb used in Lan- 
cashire, is found to make better beer in 
tbat couuty than in Derbyshire: and it 
Qiay be supposed, that tbe Lancashire 
iwatersf which };enerally contain much 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, occasions 
the ditference. The river Trent has long 
been celebrated for the excelienee of the 
ale made from its waters, — Burton, Not- 
tingham, and the other towns that lie upon 
H, being famous for their malt liqnor all 
over England. Tbe river Trent is well 
known to run over calcareous strata in its 
course. The same brewer, cannot, with 
the same malt, produce an equal beer in 
any other part of the kingdom. 

Any solution that would aflect the colour 
of tbe ale must be perceptible in the wa- 
ter. The month of October, so famous 
from time immemorial, for the manufacture 
of good £nglisb beer, is that in which river 
vftitrr is most unfit for use. It is then 
loaded witb vegetable decompositions and 
living animalcuife, neither of which are 
favourable to tbe vinous fermentation. A 
circnaistance so incongruous, may proba- 
bly be^ otherwise accounted for by the 
peculiar time of year being favourable to 
the manufacture. 

The caibonates of lime, magnesia, and 
potash, are well known to be coirecturs of 
acidity; as such tbe former of tbe&e sub- 
stances in the form of ntarble duKt, crab*s 
claw's, or egg shells, is often put into 
spring-brewed ales for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing the firht germs of the acid fer- 
mentation. Carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia are more frequent in well than io 
river water. The river Irenl contains 
much carbonate of lime in solution, and 
hence, probably, one reason why Burton 
should b(j famous for its ale. Water, cun- 
taining snlpbate of lime in solution, has a 
less extractive power than that which 
contains carbonate of lime ; but this subr 
stance is supposed to act as a preserva- 
iive. Much of tbe water with which the 
Burton ale brewers are supplied, takes its 
rise in a rock of gypsum, and ia almost 
8 iturated with tbe salt. 

Sulphate of it on is often used in the 
preparation of beer^ and it may be ob« 
served, tliat the prohibition of th** legisla- 
ture and vigilance of tlie excise officer are 
often singulaily put into defiance by na- 
fure. Whilst the latter is threatening or 
proktcuting one brcMer for putting a 



small. porfloit of sulphate of iron, gypsota 
or carbonate of lime into his porter, an- 
other, perhaps under the eye of the same 
ofUcer, may have ten times tbe quantity 
naturally dissolved in tho water which 
supplies his brewhon^e. 

The purest and softest water makes the 
bcMt bread. When the waters are Imrd 
they are fuund to impede fermentation, 
and the bread becomes less wholesonte. 
We have anal>ied several sanip^les of sus- 
pected bread,' for the pecnliar appearauce 
of which no adequate cause could be as- 
sigiitd, but iu which we have detected 
sulphate of lime to some extent, and to 
which we have acco4inted. for the unusual 
appearance. At Paris, where tbe water 
is hard, the baker cannot make so good 
biead as at Gormes. The purity of the 
water at Beannie, in Burgundy, was the 
cause why this bread was long celebrated 
as the w hitest and best in France. Pure 
waters are found most lalnahie iu bleach- 
ing wax, and in the manufacture of white 
paper. Such waters require less alkali 
and soap iu cleansing and whitening the 
ragF* and the paper madr with soft water 
is thus found firmer, and to require less 
sizing than that made with hard water. — 
This circumstance is said to give tbe French 
paper a preferenre to the English or Dutch, 
whose waters, being harder, require more 
soap and lime, and conseqnently become 
more tender, and require more siting than 
tlie French. '1 he culinary uses of water 
are, either to soften the texture of animal 
and vegetable mattrr, or to extract trom 
it, and present in a liquid form some of its 
soluble paitH. Soft pure water will fultil 
both of tliei'e objects better Ihan hard 
water, and, at the same time, the colour 
of the substance employed wilt vary as 
well as its solution. In boilhig beef and 
mutton, the use of these waters is particu- 
larly to be avoided, as they are |>eneraily 
reddened by the salts which they contain. 
In dressing fish, particularly a fresh cod, 
hatd wateis are oi singular use. By cutting 
the fish in pieces, and letting it lie in cold 
spring water about one hour, and then 
boiling it in the same »ort of water, it will 
harden, curdle, and keep its wbiieness, 
and cut almost as fiim as href. Green 
vegetables and puUe are rciuiered quite 
pale, as well as tender, by boiling in soft 
water ; whereas, in a hard water, the co- 
lour is more pre»erved and the texture 
less altered, because iu the former case the 
colouring matter of the vegetable is rea- 
dily extracted by the. men»truum ; whilst 
in the latter, more of it lemains, and is 
likewise modified by the chtmical action 
ot tbe earthy or neutral salts. 
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ON TH£ ILLUMINATION OF 
LlGUr-UOUliJ^lS. 



The Philosnpbical Transactionc for 1850, 
cuntaitts a paper by Lieutenant Druromond 
oil the '* lUiifinnalion of Light Honses." 
ihe Corporation of the Tjfiiiity Light-House 
having bepil induced, on leadini; Lieut. 
Drumniond'tt account of a method of pro- 
diicinK iiiteni^ light, to invite him to make ' 
a trial of the met liod, he accepted the pro- 
posal, and, after a due period had elapied, 
be produced the apparatus, of which the 
present paper contains a description. The 
first part of this composition consists of an 
historical account of liglit-houses, and the 
tnodein which tlieirilhiminatiun was maiu- 
tain«'d in this country, and also in France. 
This retrospect embraces a very curious 
series of facta, which therefore, we shall 
.transcribe. 

** The more rude and ancient methods of 
illominatiug light-houses viith open coal 
fires with lamps or candles, sometimes 
aided with retiectors, composed of small 
facettcs or plane mirroi-y,t have in this 
country, been completely superseded, even 
in light-houses of secondary importance : 
and it may be said, that there is only one 
^leth•d now io use, along the coast of Great 
Britain ainl Ireland. '1 his consists in the 
use of a parabolic reflector, of about three 
or four inches focal length, and from twen- 
ty-one to thirty inchew in diameter, illumin^ 
ated by an argand lamp, seven eighths of an 
inch in diameter, placed in the focus. The 
reflector is hammered out of a plane sur- 
face, consisting ot two plates of silver and 
copper rdlled out together, and though ex- 
ecuted with great skill, considering the 
means, cannot be regarded as a very per- 
fect instrument. This description must be 
nnrierstood as applying only to light-houses 
under the management of public bodies ; 
with respect to those which have been let to 
private individuals, I have no very accurate 
information : but if they should, on exam- 
ination, prove to be of an inferior order, it 
wo4ild only be the natural consequence of 
such a system. In fixed lights, the num- 
Ler of these reflectors varies according to 
the circumference required to be illumina- 
ted : but it should not be less than this arc 
divided by the angle of divergence of the 
reflected light. At the Eddy stone, where 

V'Tbe Eddystune, till the year 1811, wbb lighted 
Mrith iwenty-iuur wux caml.es l/p lo that liiue it 
WMK in ihehat.daol piivateiiiilividualH: bill, on the 
exuiiation ot ttie li'iii>e, Uie 'liiniiy Houne louk it 
iiuder Iheir own inanaccniKul, and iinin< diatt^ly Bub. 
iititu:eU,]ai»»« and leflecloti The bidsLoue. a lead- 
ing I ght to Liverpoo', cnniated »tf a larpe leflector, 
mlioul teu leei iu diameter, Ifuhtid l>y an itimien»e 
»l>oul lamp, Willi a wick aboui lw«Ive ii)i:he.H wide, 
fioiii which a vuluine of binuke aio^e llut coutiilcU- 
ly luieicfiittd iLe nght iVcm the upi>t'i |uri oi Ibe 
rcAtelur.*^ 



tlie whole circle requires to be illnniinated 
the number should not be less than three 
hundred seventeenths e*i|ual to twenty-one ; 
If it be less than this there mn«t be dark 
spaces, divergin« from the light as a centre, 
in which nothing but the nnassisted light ol 
a single Argand will be visible. 

"In revolving lights, there are five, seven, 
and even ten reflectors on a side, the num- 
ber of sides being usually three or four. In 
the light-houses lately erected on beachy 
Head, and on the Perch Rock at the mouih 
of the river Mersey there are thirty reflect 
toisineach, disposed on three sides, each 
bearing ten reflectors. These are the latest, 
and may be cults idered as the best speci- 
mens of this method of illumination ; being 
about ten times more powerful than the or- 
dinary fixed lights. In pome few instances 
oil gas has been introduced, but the inten- 
sity of the flame being very little, if at all* 
superior to an Argand lamp supplied with 
the best spermaceti oil, little or no advan- 
tage can be expected from this introduc- 
tion as far as regards the brilliancy of the 
light, when reflectors are used. About 
thirty- eight years ago the experiment was 
tried iu three or four light-liouses, of sub- 
stituting glass lenses instead of metallic pa- 
rabolic reflectors. These lenses were twen- 
ty inches in diameter, of nineteen inches 
focal length, and Ave inches thick : bat 
from the imperfection of foim and the bad- 
ness of material, the light transmitted by 
them appears, by our late experiments, to 
be about one-third of that of the reflectors 
now in use, while their divergence is so 
small that one- third of a degree on each 
side of the axis they cease to be visible^ 
AVith a view probably to remedy these de- 
fects, a somewhat extraordinary arrange- 
ment was adopted, viz. — the addition of 
parabolic reflectors behind the lenses. It 
is true that by this means some addition is 
made to the direct light of the lens, and, 
what is of more consequence, the divergent 
light is increased ; so that, at an angle of 
about three degrees with the axis, it is 
equal to about thirteen times the light of an 
Argand. So far, therefore, the reflector, 
though but a small poitien of it comes 
into use, contributes to tne effect of ibc 
lens; but the converse experiment does not 
appear to have been tiled, viz.— how far 
the reflector was improv ed by the lens being 
plac<:d before it t olheruiseit would quick- 
ly have been perceived that the effect of 
the reflec'or alone was about double the 
united effects of the refltctor and lens ; 
while at the same lime, its efl'eetive diver- 
gence wan al^o greater, being about eight 
times that of the combined len» and reflec- 
tor, at an angle of tliiee deisrees on either 
side of the axis. Thi« plan was fortunate- 
ly, never very extensively adopted : ard ia 
Ihoee light-hou&es belonging to the i riuity 
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House, where it was tried, it has subsequent^ 
\y been discontinued and tlie lenses replaced 
by reflectors. The North Foreland however 
under the minagement of the Governors of 
Greenwich Hospital, still remains a solita- 
ry example of a method which cannot be 
too soon abandoned, more especi^ly since 
the remedy seems so easy,— merely to re-^ 
move the lenses, and leave an unobstruc- 
ted passage to the light of the reflectors. 

** Another mode diflieriog from these now 
described, has lately been introduced into 
Franee by MM. Arago and Fresnel, which 
rivals the most powerful of our lights in 
brilliancy, and surpasses them in economy 
and facility of management. A large Ar- 
gand lamp, with four concentric wicks, the 
exterior of which is three and one-third 
inches in diameter, occupies the centre of 
the light-house. Around this powerful 
light, eight uuignificent lenses, thirty in- 
ches square, are disposed, touching'each 
other at the edges, and forming a hollow 
octagonal prism about tlie lamp. Above 
these, smaller lenses of a similar construc- 
tion, but in the form of trapesoids, are pla- 
ced, naclining towards the centre, till their 
axes form angles of about fiAy degrees with 
the horizon, at which inclination their %ides 
come in contact, and thus completely in« 
close the central light. By the intervention 
of plate mirrors, the beams of light issuing 
Irom tibe secondary lenses are rendered pa- 
lellel to those of the principal ; but, by the 
same means, a horizontal deviation of about 
seven degrees is given to them, so that this 
addition to the light is made to contribute 
to tite divergence and consequent duration 
of light when revolving, rather than to add 
to its brilliancy. Ttie Jens, which is plano- 
convex, is of a peculiar construction, being 
formed of separate rings or zones, whose 
convex sorfacea preserve nearly the sam^ 
curvature, as if they constitnted portions of 
one complete lens, the interior and useless 
part of the glass being removed ; so that 
a section of tliese zones resembles a 
wedge placed witli the edge uppermost, 
one side, that next tlie lamp, being a 
straight line, the other an arc of a circle. 

"The idea of such a lens appears to have 
first occurred to the celebrated Bnfibn, 
when engaged in some experiments on 
bnming-glasses ; but be supposed, what is 
impossible, that it might be ground out of 
one large piece of glass. Dr. Brewster, in 
an article on the same subject, in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopsedia, in 1811, showed that 
it might be built of separate pieces ; and 
this was an important step, inasmuch as it 
rendered of easy execution, what was be- 
fore impracticable. To Dr. Brewster, 
therefore, the priority of suggesting this 
improvement is due. To M M. Arago and 
Fresnel, obviously unacquainted with 
what had been previously done or recom- 



mended, belong the praise of having first 
got such a lens constructed, of combining it 
with a very powerful lamp, and, above sill, 
of giving it a most useful and beneficial 
practical application. The Cordouan light 
lionsv, at the mouth of the Garonne, the 
diflirnit entrance to Bordeaux, has been 
fitted up in this manner." 

Lieutenant Drnmmond^s invention d^ 
parts widely from these various plans of il. 
lomination, as it derives the light from a 
ball or cylinder of lime, intensely ignited. 
He had already used this sort of light for 
purposes of survey, and, on such occasions^ 
the intense light was communicated liy di- 
recting a stream of oxygen through a flam^ 
of alcohol. Bnt the use of alcohol, on such 
a large scale as a light-house would require 
must necessarily be very expensive. Lieu- 
tensnt Drumniond has therefore proposed 
to substitute for it hydrogen gas, which an- 
swers the purpose in the most satisfactory 
manner. He has, accordingly, contrived 
an apparatus, by which the oxygen and by^ 
drogeo gas shall pass through separate ave- 
nues, until they approach the ball or cylin^ 
der of lime ; near that point the gasset 
mingle, and the united stream poure<l upon 
the ball, keeps it in a permanent state of 
intense ignition. The invention was tried 
at the Trinity- House, and the astonishing 
result was obtained, that the light emitted 
by a lime-ball, only three-eighths of an incb 
in diameter, heated by two jets of thecom«<- 
pound gas, is equal to that sent forth by 
thirteen Argand lamps. The expense of 
this light, provided with all the advantages 
which it is capable of receiving, would not 
exceed two shillings and sixpence an hour; 
We are glad to see that this ingenious an^ 
very successful plan has been very warmly 
and eagerly entertained by the authorities, 
to whose departments such subjects mor« 
especially belong; and we hope that, ere 
long, the country will fully enjoy the be- 
nefits to be derived from so very creditable 
and useful a discovery. 



THE PROCESS OF MAKING AT- 
TAR, OTTO, OR ESSENTIAL. 
OIL OF ROSES. 



Thb attar, otto, or essential oil of rosea, la^ 
it may not perhaps be generally known, ob* 
tained from the roses by simple distillation. 
The mode by which this article is prepare4 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

A quantity of fresh roses are put into a 
still with a proportion of water, say forty 
parts of the former to sixty of the latter. 
The roses are left as they are first picked 
with their calyxes, but the stems are cut 
close. The mass is then well mixed with the 
hands, and a. gentle fire is made under tlie 
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still ; when the water begins to ^ro w hot and 
the fiimes to lise, the cap of the still i» put 
on and the pipe attaching to a vfrorm is tix- 
ed. The chinks are then well luted with 
paste, and cold water is put into the refrige- 
ratory ; the receiver is also adapted to the 
end of the pipe, and the fire is continued un- 
der the still neither too violent nor too 
Weak. The quality of the product i^i found 
essentially to depend on the manner in 
which the heat is regulated. When the inu 
pregnated mntter begins to distill, and the 
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tity only in proportion of two drachms per 
one hundred pounds. 

The colour of otto of roses, I do not con- 
sider to be any criterion of its goodness^ 
purity, or coinitry. 1 have seen otto of a 
bright yeHow, a reddish hne, and a fine em- 
erald green, which have been procured 
from the same ground, and by the same 
process, but only of roses collected at 
different days. 
The above is the whole process of mak- 

. -. .. . , ing otto of roses; we have transcribed it 

still u very hot, the hre is lessened by gen- from an mteresting paper contained in the 
tie degrees, and the distillation is conlinu- Asiatic Researches, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
pa tiU about thirty pounds of water have Poller. The roses of this coiuitry posses 
conie over, which is generally done in four but very little essence. Indeed the results 
or five hours ; this rose water is poured obtained are not considered commensurate 
again on a fresh quantity ( say thirty with the expense of the operation, 
pounds) of roses, and from fifteen t o t wen ty 

parts of water are to be drawn off by dis- --, --- , .., , 

tillation, following the same processes as 
before. The rose water thus made and 
corrugated, will be found if the roses be 
good and fresh, and the distillation careful- 
ly performed, to be strongly scented with 
the roses. The Uqnid is then to be poured 
into pans, either of earthenware or of tin 

metal, and left exposed to the fresh air for , 

the night. The aitar or essence, is found in •'ars to an old man, and went on a journey. 
piA morning congealed and swimmiug at When he came back, he demanded hit 
tlie top of the water ; this is to be careful- deenars. The old man made denial, and 
ly separated and collected, either with a »aid, ** Yon did not give them to me." 
fhiu shell or asklmmer, and put into a phi- The youtlijnade known his case before the 
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THE YOUTH AND THE OLI> CHBA.T, 

A certain youth delivered a hundred dee- 



al. When a certain quantity has thus been 
obtained, the water and faeces must be sep- 
arated from the clear essence ; which with 
respect to the first, it will not be dificult to 
do, as the essence c«mgral8 with a slight 
#old and may then be poured utf. If after 



Ka7.ee. The Kazee sent for the old man, 
and asked him,—'* Did this youth delivt r 
the money to you ? *» He replied, •♦ No! " 
The Kazee said to the youth, *' Have yoa 
any witness?" He answered, **No!" 
The Kazee said to the old man, ** You 



|hat» the essence is kept fluid by heat, the ""ust take an oath." The youth fell a 
fasces will subside and may be separated ; weeping, and said to him, •• He has no re 



but '%{ the operation has been neatly per 
formed there will be little or none. The 
JFaces are as highly perfumed as the esseuc^ 
and must be kept. After as much of the 
essence has been skimmed from tlie rose 



gard at all for an oath ; he has many a time 
taken an oath to a lie." The Kazee said 
to the youth, <* At the time when you deli, 
vered the money to him, where were yoa 
seated ? " He answered, ** Under a tree.*' 



water as can be, the remaining water sliould The Kazee said, ** Why did you tell me 

DC used for fiesh distillations in preference y<>" *»*^ "o witness? The tree is your witi- 

to common water. ness. Go to that tree, and say to it, * The 

The quantity of essential oil to be obtain- Kazee sends for thee.* " The old man gave 

ed from the roses, as indeed fiom all other ^ smile, au'l the youth said, *' O Kazee ! I 

aromatic substances, is very precarious and ^^ afraid the tree will not come for yoor 

Uncertain ; it depends not only upon the order." The Kazee said, •* Take my seal 

taiauipulation and dexterity of the distiller, and say to it, This is the seal of the Kazee. 

bat also on the quality of the roses and the It will assuredly come." The youth took 

nature of the season. Some chemists have the Kazee*s seal, and went away. After 

only obtained half an ounce of oil from a & space of time, the Kazee ai>ked the old 

liaudred pounds of roses, from this quanti- man ; *< Will thai youth have arrived near 

ty Homberg obtained one ouuce, and Hofi- tl>e tree yet?*'. He answered, *«NoI^' 

man iwo. 1 must just observe, that in When the youth had gone near the tree, 

tUese instances Uie ru«es were stripped of having shown the Kazee's seal, he said to 

ineir calyxes and only the leaves were used, it, " The Kazee sends for thee ; " but he 

In Airica the produce ot a field of roses, heard nothing from the tree. He came 

4jo6ln. obtained irom the space of eleven b«ck sorrowful, and said, •* I showed your 

acresi has beeu known to pioduce a quaa- seal to tho tree, but it gave me no answer.^ 
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The K aiee Mid, " The tree came, aiKl, 
liaviiig giveu its evidenre, it went away. 
figaiR.** Hie old mau said, ** O, Kazee ! 
whatupeecli is this? — there was no tree 
came here." The Kazee replied, ■** Yon 
■ay the tnith, it did not c<tme ; but at the 
time when I asked you ** Has the yonth ar- 
rived at the treeP'* — yon gave tor answer, 
'* He has not arrived." If you had not got 
the money from him nnder that tree, why 
did yon not say, ' What tree iit it ? — I do 
nut know it.' From this it becomes evi- 
dent that the youth says what is true,*' The 
old man got conviction, and gave the mo- 
ney to the youth. 

THB BANKER ROBBED NB4R THB EMPB- 
ROR*S PALACE. 

A certain banker was robbed under the 
▼cry eye of the emperor, beneath the pal- 
acK-walis. He went to wait on the empe- 
ror and made repreNentatiou to him. 
•* Protector of the world ! robbers have 
phindered me under the very walls of 
your hiv'hness*s palace." The emperor 
said to him. — "VVliy did yon not remain 
more watchful?" The banker »aid, •• It 
was not known to your slave that travellers 
were liable to be robbed nnder your high- 
Bes8*s very windows." The i»niperor re- 
plied, *' What ! have yon never heard tiiis 
ciMnmon proverb, — 'It is dark under the 
Iduip?'" 

THE SICK MAN AND HIS ATTENDANT. 

A certain Miisselman was sick, and said 
to his attendant, ** Go to such a ph>*sician 
and get some medicine for me.** He re- 
plied, ** Perhaps the doctor gentleman 
may not be in the house at this time." The 
master said, *' He, will be in the honse — 
go." Tlien answered be, **If I should 
happen to meet with him, yet be will per- 
haps not give me^he medicine." Then he 
Slid, ''Take a note with you from me, aud 
he will certainly give it." The servant an- 
swered again, *' Even although he should 
|[ive the medicine, yet it will not perhaps 
do any good." The master said, *\ Yon 
base scoundrel ! ^^illbe give it you as long 
as yon continue to sit here? Will you 
keep thus making contrivances, or will yon 
go ? " He said, ** (f^ sir ! granting that it 
should even produce the desired elrcct, yet 
what is the result ? lo the end you must 
certainly die one day. You may jast as 
well die now as die then." 

THa MEnCIIANT*t SON AND^THE TYRANT. 

One day, an emperor, who was a tyrant, 
went to the outside of the city by himself, 
lie saw a man sitting under a tree, and as- 
ked him, ** What soit of a person is the em- 
peror of this country ? Is he a tyrant, or a 
juatmao ?" The oian answered, **Xie is 



a great tyrant." The emperor said, do 
yon know me ? " The man said, ** No/* 
The emperor answered, ** I am the sultan 
of this country.*' The man was frightened, 
but asked in reply, *^l>o yon know me?" 
The emprror said, *' No.*' The man re- 
plied, *' I am the son of a certain merchant; 
every month, dnring the space of three 
days, i become mad! To-day is one of 
those three days." The emperor laughed, 
and said nothing to him. 

THE DBAF MAN AND TUB PATIENT* 

A certain merchant had an arqnaintance, 
a person who was hard of hearing. By the 
act of predestination, the merchant became 
sick, llie deaf man went to enqnire after 
him, and while going along in the way be 
made up this discourse t— After having sa- 
luted his lufDour, I will tir^t ask thi» ques- 
tion,—" Tell me, sir bow is your health ?" 
He will say,—** Better ; " arid t will say, — 
'* Amen ! may it be lasting ! " Then 1 will 
ask,— •« What food do you take?" He will 
say, — 'f Rice pudding ; " and I will say, — 
'* Good appetite to you ! " My next enqui- 
ry shall be, — ^* Who is your physician? ** 
He will say,—*** The great l>r. Soch-a- 
one ; " and I will say,—'* May God grant 
a complete cure by his means! "At length, 
having entirely made np this plan, be arri- 
ved at the house, and, having made the 
usual salam, he sat down near the patient, 
and began to ask,—-** Tell me, my friend, 
how is your, health?" 'llie patient answer- 
ed, — ''Why do yon ask ? — I am dying with 
a fever. " Irnmediateiy on hearing this, he 
exclaimed, — ^**Ameu, may God cause it to 
be so ! " The helpless sick man was in a 
complete ferment with his disease, and this 
speech caused him to be even more so. He 
next asked—** My friend, what victuals 
do you eat ? " The patient replied,— 
** Dirt."— *»May your appetite be good ! " 
answered be. On hearing this, he i>ecame 
even doubly enraged. Again he rejoined, 
— •* Pray tell me, friend, who is yonr phy. 
sician ? " In a most excessive rage, the 
patient replied,—** The angel of death ! *' 
— *' 1 give you much joy ! " answered he ; 
** I hope God will grant a speedy cure by 
his hand .' ' 

THE EMPEROR AND THB JBSTBIt. 

An emperor one day went out a-liuntiBg 
with the prince. When the weather became 
hot, the emperor and the prince piut their 
cloaks upon the back of a jester The en»- 
peror fell a-lau^hing, and said to him, ** O, 
jester! you have there the load of an ass." 
I'he jester replied, ** Nay, I have, in lacf, 
the load of two asses."<— TAe Giieit/a/tsi, sr 
LttUnoftiRabbu 
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ftIV SINECURE PL4CE. 



How*8 this, my Lord Grey, can you mean Wtiat 
you say I 

Abofisii all sinecarea— pause, my lord, pray ! 
On, hear me, mv loid— la tins really the case ? 
Nay, do not uke from me my Sinecure Place. 

Consider, my income is small for a peer, 
I'm poor, it you take my odd thousands a year ; 
t!onsider, I pray you, how ancient my race, 
lU dignity sinks witii my Sinecure Place. 

My mansion in town lias been lately rebuilt^ 
Adorn'd with superb scielioia and jfilt; 
Pi*ay, how shall 1 look Mr. Nash in the face. 
It' voii now pBt an end to my Siaecare PUum ? 

My castle mast also be kept in repair, 
One n^oUtfa out of twelve I contrive to be there ; 
One month I devote to the joys of thexhase--* 
My pastie wpu^d no with my Siqecure Place- 

My cottage ornfec» on the Devonshire coast. 
Must also be sold, if my place shofald be lost ; . 
Wow, pray, my iord^ da reconsider my case, i ,. .1 
And let me reuin my squg Sinecure Place. 

My lady, her opera-box must d'«card ! 
My lady, tlie beauty— you'll own 'twould be hard— 4 
My foitune won't pay for her fea.thec$ and lace — 
Then leave me, oh» leave me, my Sinecure Place ! 

Economy may be d'iscreet, I dare say, 
Jdetrenchmenc is all very well in its ^ay ; 
But there's no occasion for setting; your foce 
'Gainst my individaal Sinecurfe Place. 

Von m%9ty ray Lord Qrey (it is time to be fcank), 
Uphold the importance of persons of rank; 
The aristocratic Ipok up to your race — 
fHipport them, and leave me my Sinecure Place. 

If beggarly vagabonds mU make a tow. 
Bo firm, and intimidate, no matter how — 
E'ed flourish a sword in eadi vagalnjud's face— 
I'll dp it myself ibr my Sinecure Place. 

V\\ stipulate always to give you my vote— • 
"Whatever you dictate I'll utter by rote ; 
Your notions — whatever they may be — I II embrace, 
And PU do any job lor my Sinecure Place. 



EGGS OF INSECTS.t 

EvBRY sdioolboy is acqnainted with 
Virgirs famous scheme for cr«ating a 
swarm of bees oat'^Of a dead bullock. 
The idea is not even yet dispelled from 
the world, that insects derive their origia 
from tlie mere putrefaction of matter, 
Kircher, certainly one of the most learned 
men of the seventeenth century, very con- 
fidently g^ve a friend of his a recipe for 
the manufacture of snakes. '< Take^'* 
says be, ** some snakes of whatever kind 
yuu want, roast them and cut them in 
small pieces, and sow those pieces in an 
oleaginous soil ; then, from day to <day, 
sprinkle them lightly with water from a 

t From the Monthly Review.— No. II. 
Vol, VI. 3 I 



watering-pot, taking care the pieee of 
ground be exposed to the spring sun, and 
in ei|:lit days you wiUsee the earth strewn 
with little worms,^ which, being nourished 
with milk diluted with water, will g-radu* 
ally increase in tiite till they take the ft>rni 
of perfect serpents.'* Uis friend tried the 
experiment, with what success we need 
hardfy. say. Maggots he produced in 
abundance, but as for the snakes, he 
might have watered his oleaginous soil for 
a century, before one oC tbein would have 
made its appearance. Amongst ourselves, 
there are many who believe — ^^and, in our 
youthful days, we ourjielve.'* might have 
beeu classed amongst the number — that a 
horse's hair thrown into a brook, will, in 
due time, be .converted into an eel. No- 
thing is now b.et.tcf ascertained in natural 
history, than: the fact tij 
produced tjeom eggs, A 
and do often, .deceive ev» 
I'he belief i't aWnost unii 
are born of what is caU< 1 

easterly wind attended 
as that ingeniptts gardei 
Chelsea, defijijes ir. l>r. 
pf the H|09t philosophical 
day, was of opinion .that, on such, occa- 
sions, |:}ie Rtmospheie was freighted with 
myriads of eggs, which, as »Pon sa they 
fell upon CQ&geoiai spots, were, almost in- 
stantaneously hatched into lite, liux in 
fact, every known specie* of eggs being 
much heavier tha3 the air, how is it possi- 
ble that tliey could be wafteti about in it ? 
Besides, the parental instinct of insects is 
altogether incompatible with the notion 
(liat they would commit their progeny to 
the uncertainty of the wjud.s, and that, 
too, from the time they are dropped, 
about the end of sqmmer, until the com- 
mencement of the ens lying spring, when 
the young broodjS a|J|^ar. It seems, to be 
well ascertained, that not only are all in- 
sects produced from eggs, but thai the 
eggs are, according to the u^ual course of 
tlnngs, deposited wjtii ihe utmost care^ 
exactly in those places in which the young 
generations are m^st likely to obtain, the 
greatest abnndance of the food, which 
is most stiitable to their wants. The pliy«- 
fiiology of insects' eggs forms one of the 
inost curious chapters, in natural history. 
The causes or objects of the variety of 
colours which are given to them, have 
never been satisfactorily explained, or 
even conjectured. In some cases, it is 
evident that the colour is intended for 
concealnient, being scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of the plant upon wliich it 
is deposited ; but this resemblance is far 
from being iviiversaK Insects eggs differ 
widely in form from those of birds ; they 
are of all sorts of shapes, cylindric, pris- 
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ma tic, angular, sqnare, &c., the cause 
most protmbly being connected with the 
diversified ibrms of the beings which they 
contain. The ostrich, the eagle, and 
the wren, for example^ differ much more 
in size than in their general form ; bat 
the ear-wig, the garden-spider, butterflies^ 
beetles, and grasshoppers, differ much 
more in size, and consequently require 
eggs of varying forms to contain their 
progeny. It is confessed, however, that 
the mathematical causes of these different 
forms cannot always be traced, since con- 
siderable varieties sometimes occur in the 
eggs even in the species of the same genu». 
Here again haman speculation has been 
baffled. 

The fecundity of insects is a wondrous 
theme. One aphis may be, according to 
Keaumur, the progenitor of live thousand 
nine hundred and four millions nine bun- 
dred thousand descendants daring its 
life; the female, during tlie summer 
months, is said to produce about twenty^ 
five a day, and it is supposed that in one 
year there may be twenty successive gene- 
rations I The queen of the warrior while 
ants, according to Smeatbman, lay« ad 
«»gg every second, or thirty-one million 
five hundred and thirty-six thousand in a 
year ; and, as every one of these must be 
removed to proper nurseries suitable to the 
season, by the queen's attendants, we may 
suppose that her majesty t^ives them no lit- 
tle trouble. The comparative|view given by 
Dalyt* 11, of the fecundity of the animal 
kingdom in general, is truly astonishing. 

♦* Compared with the rest of animated 
nature, infusion animalcnla are surely the 
mot»t numerous : next are worms, insects, 
or fishes: amphibia and serpents, birds, 
quadrupeds ; and last is man. The human 
iemale produces only one at a tine, that 
altera considerable||Bterval from birth, 
and but few during her whole existence. 
Many quadrupeds are subject to similar 
lawa; some are more fertile, and their 
fecundity is little, if at all, inferior to that 
of certain birds, for they will produce ten 
or twenty at once. Several birds will 
breed frequently in a year, and have more 
than a single ef^g at a time. How pro- 
digious is the difference, on descending to 
fishes, amphibia, reptiles, insects, and 
worms ! Yet among them the numbers 
cannot be more different. According to 
naturalists, a scorpion will produce sixty- 
five young ; a common fly will lay one 
hundred and forty-four eggs ; a leech, one 
hundred and fifty ; and a spider, one hun- 
dred and seventy. I have seen a hy- 
drachna produce six hundred eggs, and a 
female moth one thousand one hundred. 
A tortoise, it is ^satd^ will lay one thousand 
eggs, and a frog one thousand one hun- 



dred. A gall insect has laid five thousand 
eggs ; a shrimp, six thousand ; and ten 
tli6u&and have been found in the ovary, 
or what is supposed to be that part, of an 
ascarides. One naturalist found above 
twelve thousand eggs in a lobster, and an- 
other above twenty-one thousand. An 
insect very similar to an ant {,MutiHa?) 
has produced eighty thousand in a single 
day ; and Leeuwenlioeck seems to com- 
pute four millions in a crab. Many fishes, 
and those which in some countries seldom 
occur, produce incredible numbers t)f 
eggs. Above thirty-six thousand have 
been counted in a herring ; thirty-eight 
thousand in a smelt; one million in a 
sole $ one million one hundred and thirty 
thousand in a roach; tliree million in a 
species of sturgeon; three hundred and 
forty-two thousand in a carp s three hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand in a 
tench; five hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand in a mackarel; nine hundred and 
ninety-two thousand in a perch ; and one 
million three hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand in a flounder. But of all fis^hcs 
hitherto discovered, the cod seems the 
most fertile. One naturalist computes 
that it produces more than three million 
six hundred and eighty-six thousand eggs ; 
another nine million ; and a third uiue 
million four hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand. Here, then, are eleven fishes, which 
probably, iu the course of one season, will 
produce above thirteen millions of egg&9 
which is a number so astonishing and un- 
mense, that, without demonstration, we 
could never believe it true." 

It is a general idea that intense cold 
destroys the egi^s of insects. We remem- 
ber, during the winter of 1829, which 
every body remembers to have been a 
most inclement one, hearing it remarked 
by our gardener, that it was at least one 
source of consolation that the caterpillara 
would, be all annihilated by the frost. 
Spallanzani has demonstrated that froat^ 
be it ever so intense, has no such efltrct. 
Vhe year 1709, when Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer fell to one deg. is supposed to 
have been one of the coldest ever knowiu 
But by means of a chemical mixture, the 
thermometer has been reduced to twenty- 
two deg. below zero, or twenty-three lower 
than the cold of the year ju»t mentioned; 
in this mixture the eggs of caterpillars have 
been immersed without the slightest in- 
jury to their vital power. Living insects 
die at fourteen deg. or sixteen deg. belowr 
zero, and become as much frozen as ice 
itself; but it seems the fluid contained in 
their eggs is capable of resisting the effect 
of. any wjnter, hovf.ever severe. Soiite 
insects, the common chequered blow-fly 
fbi* instance, hatch their eggs within their 
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dwn bodies, bein^ fnniUhed with abdo- 
^in^l pouches fur the purpose^ in which 
the larvae are coiled up after the fashibn 
Of a watch-spring. In one of these coils 
Keaumur found as many as twenty thou- 
sand embryo flies^the coil being about two 
inches and a half in length, though the 
body of the parent-Hy was not above one- 
third of an inch. No wonder that in 
warm weather our meat is so speedily^ 
infected. 



VARIETIES. 



Polatoe Cheese, — In Thuringia and part 
of Saxony, a kind of poiatoe-oheese, made 
in the following manner, is generally pre- 
ferred to that obtained from milk : — Boil 
good mealy potatoes ; and when cold, 
peel and reduce them to ah uniform pulp 
-ivith a rasp or mortar. To five pounds, 
add a pint of suur milk and the requisite 
portion of salt ; knead the whole well, 
cover it, and let it remain three or four 
days, according to the season; then re- 
knead it, and place the cheeses in small 
Kaskets, that the superfluous raoi^^ture may 
run off; then dry them in the shade, and 
place them in layers in large pots or kegs 
for a fortnight. The flavour is improved 
by age. This cheese has the advantage of 
never engecderiag worms, and of keeping 
in a good state for many years in a dry 
place, and in well-closed vessels. The 
addition of potatoe pulp would, no doubt, 
render the butter-w*iey cheese, used in 
many parts of this country, more easy of 
digestion. 

Seamen Exempted from Sione.^-ln an 
elaborate and able essay upon Calculus,' 
by Mr. A. C. Hutchinson, contahied in a 
recent volume of the ** Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Transactions/' we are furnished with a 
piece of novel and interesting inform- 
ation. Mr. Hutchinson proves that stone, 
gravel, gout, scrofula, and cutaneous dis- 
eases, (all of which he considers to be 
allied, inasmuch as they all occur in the 
game diathesis) seldom or never affiict sea- 
faring people ; he shows by official docij- 
menta from the Naval Medical Board, and 
from surgeons of sea-port hospitals, that 
during the last thirteen years not a single 
case of stone or gravel has occurred in 
the navy, among an annual average of 
tweuty-five thousand seamen employed, 
and that only one case in a merchant 
tteaman has been received in the sea-port 
hospitals during the above period, out of a 
floating niaraiiaie population of about 



one hundred and eighty-three thousand aU 
though' seven hundred and sixty operations 
for the stone had been performed within 
the same period in these sea-port hospitdls 
on other individuals. Mr. Hutchinson also 
ihows that* stone has been more prevalent 
in Scotland than in England during the 
last ten years, there being only one case 
in an aveiage of abont eiglity-tliree thou- 
sand of the population of tue former coun- 
try, while, according to Dr. Velloly, there 
has been one case in an average of every 
one hundred and eight thousand of the 
population of the latter. The almost total 
exemption of seafaring persons from stone, 
gravel, gout, scrofula, and cutaneons dis- 
eases, is a most interesting fact, and we 
believe new in medical science ; and had 
Mr. Hotchinson intended to write an 
essay with a view of eucouragiug the no- 
bility and getltry of England to send forth 
to sea such of their sons as were likely to* 
be assailed by the above diseases, he codld- 
not have been more happy in his choice of 
a subject. 

The Edible Frog not found in SritaiH, — 
The natter-jack was admitted into the 
British Fauna on the authority of Sir 
Joseph Banks. Mr. Gray states it to be 
very common on Blackbeatb, and on Put- 
ney and Clapham comraoub. Its croak is 
irery peculiar. The edible irog, admitted 
by naturalists as British, is not to be found 
in Great Britain : we have thus less credit 
than might be supposed for our not eating 
these reptiles. 

Spectacies,^ Dr. William Mead, of New- 
burgh, North Anieriea, in a letter to the 
editor of the American JourwU of Science 
and Aft, states, tliat he has found specta* 
cles made with black inica to give a more 
agreeable sombre light, and to defend the 
eyes more effectually from the influence of 
tlie rays of the sun, the glare of «now, or 
of any luminous body, than spectacles 
made with green glass. This variety of 
mica is found crystallized in rhomboidal 
planes, in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Mnnro, in the state of New York. The 
planes are very easily separated. Ii is 
used by chemists to screen the eyes from 
the very intense light by the galvanic de- 
flagrator, &c. &c. Dr. SilUman, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry m Yale College, says, 
that spectacles made with black mica pro. 
duce a most agreeable effect; the light 
transmitted to his eyes by them being a 
pleasant yellowish green. 

Early Ferocity of Missel. — ^Miguel, at 
the age of fourteen, bad formed into a 
Lilliputian battalion the sons oi the hidal- 
gos about the court. These young sol- 
diers were distinguished by all the pomp 
and circumstances of warriors of a larger 
growth. On one occasion « two of these 
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yoong nobtemen absented tiKmselves for 
a couple of days together from the morn- 
ing parade. On making their re-appear- 
ance, thev were pat under arrest by Mi- 
ffiiers orders, and a court-mai^tivl assem- 
bled to try them for desertion. Of this 
most extraordinary tribanal, Miguel consti- 
toted himself the president ; the proceed- 
ings were harried through, and, to the 
horror and astpnishtnent of the two youth- 
ful ciilprit^^ sentence of death passed 
npon them, by tire nnanipious voice of all 
its members. Miguel was resolved that 
the denouement of this tragedy should as 
rapidly follow. They wiere immediately 
led out to esecution-~tbe platoon had 
already taken its gronncl^-when one of the 
king's chamberlains, observing a more than 
usualbustle in the court below, rushed 
down, and fortunately, in time to save the 
two victims on the brink of destruction.— 
Monthly Magazine. 

King Stanislaus, — Returning home from 
a long journey, before his accession to the 
throne of Poland, Stanislaus Lesczinski 
was received with great festivity by the 
whole Rescxinski family at Lissa. Jab- 
lonski^ who was at. that time rector of the 
bigh;achool in that town, was commissioned 
to add a species of drainatic performance 
as a further zest to the occanon, and with 
tjiis view arrayed thirteen of his pupils as 
ancient heroes, givin|f each 0f them a 



shield, which bore one of the letters 4)f th^ 
faniily desij^nation, ** Domus Lesdnia^^* o^ 
its face. Having got his heroes intQ 
proper train, be ujiade them enact a dance 
in six parts. At the end of the first act, 
the performers placed themselves in suclt 
a position as to meet with their shields 
and compose the fundamental sentence— 
** Domvs I^escinia^** At the close of the 
second act their shields fprn^ed (he words^ 
*• Adet Incohimis,** (Thou returnest safe) : 
— at that of tlie third, they exhibited, 
*' Omnia es luciduy*' (Thou art the light it- 
self) :^— at the' termination of the fourth, 
the shields represented a second compli- 
ment, ** 'Mantes sidus loci** (Thon art still 
our polar star).:~the ^fth eijrded with " Sis 
columna Dei,'' (Thou art the pillar of God) 
— aud the sixth and last, with *' /, scande 
solium^^* (Go forth and mount the throne). 
The latter jproved the emanation of a pro- 
phetical mind ; for not long after Stanis- 
laus was called upon to gird the Polish 
crown around his brow. 

Dictch Sales.^ At sales in Holland it is 
iJic invariable practice to bid downwards. 
An article is set up at at any price the 
auctioneer pleases ; > if nobody bids ht 
lowers the price^ and so continues lower- 
ing until some person cries *' Mine^" and 
the person who so claims it is then en- 
titled to it ; — a practice congenial to Dutch 
taciturnity •-'/^gaZ Recreatums* 
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A. 

Actors mistakes in the bent of llieir ta- 
lents, 840 
Air, and the Air-pnmp, 200 
Algiers, the French at, 251 
American Navy, the 69 
Ancient Prodigies and Magic, 1 
Antiqaity, scraps of, 111 

327 

Anticipations, remarkable, 326 
Ariosto the poet, anecdotes of, 365 
Attar of Roses, process of making, 414 

B. 

Barrow Dr., anecdotes of, 383 

Bear, and Birds 68 

Beings, distinction between inanimate and 

living, 132 
Bewick and wood-engraving, 193 
BiiiingtoQ, Mrs., 17 
Black Dr., anecdotes of, 43 
Blood, the body poisoned by its own. 287 
Bloomfield the poet, 211 
Books, form of ancient, 2l0 
•— Essence of, 210 
" to preserve from beins worm eaten 

210 
Book-making, the art of, 38 
Bonapartism. sturdy^ 68 
Bon-mot, a, 43 
Boy, a calculating, 367 
Brougham, Lord, nO 
— — — Henry, 2 1 
Br nee, and raw flesh- eating in Abyssinia. 

- — the traveller 161 

Bntter, unwholesome, 316 

Byron Lord, letters and journals of, $67 

—— last illness and death of, 156 



Catlierine of Russia, gallantries of, 164 

Carnival, the Ashantee Yam, 119 

Chaplain, a military one, 191 

Chair, an accoustic, 338 

Children, crusade of, 339 

China, Christianity in, 211 
■» a few words on, 136 

Chivalry, Knighthood, and the Courts of 
Love, 121 

Christianity, a Hindoo reforming, 356 

Citterns or Lnte8,192 

Clarence, the title of, given to the roysl 
family by a wretched village in Greece, 
120 •'■ 

Computation of years, the present erro- 
neous, 17 

Consumption, 44 

— — Pulmonary, 393 

Conscription, drawing for the, 409 

Comet, Halley's or the comet for 1834, S37 

Combustion, spontaneous, 288 

Courts of love, 121 

Cow per and Gibbon,287 

Combing the hair in company, 192 

Costume, unchangeable, 240 

Continent, at the South Pole, on the ezis- 

~ tence of a, 241 

Cockneys, 256 

(toward, the, 101 

Cromwell, characteristic anecdotes of, 137 

Curran Sarah, melancholy hbtoryof, 17j8 

Curates, English, 369 

d; 

Davy, Sir Humphry, ^93 

■ recollections of, 332 

Dark moor, a tale of the, S0'> 
Defoe, Daniel 283 
Dew, 338 
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Demon of Driiry Lane, or the modern 

Tantalus, 113 
Defence, an Irish one, 96 
Dinner a Saxon, 164 
Doctors dispensed with, 68 
Drinking, the parson cured of, 209 
Drama, canse of the decline of the ,,89 
Dress, the present fashion in, SI 



Hindoo Idolatry, the East India Com* 
pany*s encouragement of, 150 

Home, country, all tlie world, 2t 

House of Commons, speakers in the, 116 

Houses, movable, 196 

Hospitality, Karascbatka, 239 

Hydrophobia, a new view of the causes of, 
109 



Earth, agents of change on the surface of 

the, 18 
Early rising — " Til pack my portmanteau," 

228 
Edible frog not fonnd in Great BritaiD)^4 1 9- 
Emotion, philosophic, S92 
Epicurism, Chinese, lG5 
Esquimaux, 41 



Income of England, gross annual amount 

of the, 133 
Indians, traditions of the, 191 
Insects, eges of, 417 ^ 
IdlaadeM, th« Skkm, B3 
' ■ South sea, 317 



Family, the united^a puzzle, 17 
Facts, U8efnl,210 

Fauna, addition to the British, 240 
Fire escape, new, 139 

walking through^ 139 

— —pitovkioii agftifistt i» tiitataeft and: 

other public lMHMia||s».S67 
^-—engine impFeveneittftiDy.tfiftcteil by a 

boy, 391 
Fish, the pilot, 17 1 
Fishery, herring, 330 
Flitting, 254 
lforc««a» 254 
Food, comparative nutritive pBeperty< of 

different kiada a^ StV^ 
French revolution, itei cfl»eta o» ff«ic& 

Ut«ratare» 3^ 
France, k^Q^ of, 3M 
Fuel, powers of, 316 

O 

Gamesters and gammg, 57* 

Garrick, l38 

Gais anwholesomeiiesvof it ihr the interior 

of houses. 268 
Gallantry, Polish, 339 
Geography, Chinese, l^Sr 
Genlis tite countess, sketch of, 357 
Gondomar connt, his opinion of Queeir 

BKzabetli and* the reformers, 95d 
Goldsmith; thoughtlesness of, 170 
Great Britain, future prospeetft of, 108 
■ Grapes, grafting, 96 
Grotim's wffr, iiigeBuity of, 176 
Geeecei topic* eonnected with, 1-97 
Grey Earl, sketch of, 306 

H. 

Haclett) secoUecEtionS' of, lO^ 
Heat,S39 



Jordan, Mrs, 68 

■ ' ' ■ Boadeu's life of, 126 
Jnnele» the, 16 

Justice, Chinese, 138 

K. 

Kaleidoscope, the, 202 

Kiag Wittrain IV, 14 

— — Georges Sound, natives ssvFomfog, 

405 
Knowledge, diffuaion of^ 189 

■ plain, 156 

Kotzebue, ^ v^lt, 25o 



Leigh Qreen, the,, 3»« 

LawrtBce,. Surgeon, 58- 

Leeches, 339 

Legatee, the Residuary, 87 

Letter, a French geimleman's to an En- 
glish friend in London, 62 

Light-house^, on* the ilhiminat&Hi o^4l3 

Logarithms, Napier the inventor of, 242 

l.rvelk trr Loildbn above the high, water 
mark, 367 

Lord Mayor*»show, my first, 32 

Louis the fourteeuih, chaTacteiiiaic aiiee*> 
dotes of, 413* 

Mw 

Machinery, theory of, 335 

Maokemsi^^ t»e Rite, Wemy, 329 

Mc. Donald, the Ettrick hhephecd*s song 

of, 2d9 
Man about town, a, 140' 
Masulipatum, 139 
Marriage in Scotland, law of, €8 
Mecca, running pilgrims at, 191 
Menai bridge^ 410 
M4dslitpmefl>, Lord Rodnrey^s kindness to 

hiM,69 
Milk, substitute for, 339 
Miltoi), and Sir El. Davy, 390 
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Miguel, eaily ferocity of, 419 
IVIUmi, general', prweucer ot mind ot^ \Sl 
Mind, cnrious facU relative tu^ 80 
— presence o<^ or the fongle, 16 
Mines, iacrea»ed temperature of, explained, 
without reference to a central fire,, 2.3 • 
MiMrr, «ti9 

Montague, Edward Wortley^ eccentrici- 
ties of, 159' 
Manniy, d««ectloii of atr Rgyptlaii, tai 

' N. 
Navies in general, 69 

New Sou«» Waliia, mineral prtrhicTiows 

of, *205 
No pay, no play, 39i 
Nuisances of London, a dozen,,? 
Nuts, to preserve^ 188 



Ocean, the lonely mem •£ flvp, 94tf 

Opinioaa, 39 

Opium in Rajpoolaaa, 49 



Painting in England and Italy, IM 

Painters, great age of Italian, 139 

Parliament, members Qf,.40O 

Pat»v l>r., «35 

Pelican, the, 158 

People, knowledge for the, 61 

Penitent, the fair, 160 

Philosopher, an insane, 299 

Phraseology, refine-iients in modern, 37 

Physical knowled&e, remarkable illuiitra- 

tions of the utility of, 331 
Plants, the spiral vessels in, 838 
Potatoes, cooking, 119 
— — a substitute for soap, 288 
— — — champit, Jauet Smith's 

cheese, 419 
Poland past and present, 340 
Poetry 

A malt^e^e melody, 53 

A mountain scene, 61 

Address spoken by Mad. Vestris at 
the Olympic theatre, 252 

Domestic asides, or tiuth in paren- 
theses, 181 

I know thou hast gone, 40 

I'm not a single man, 305 

Lines, 67 

My sinecure place, 41 7 

O steal not thoii my faith away' 327 

On Ellar^s excellent performance 
of barleq«iin, 362 

— the imitators of Byron, 338 

Parted twins, 126 

Raphael's death-bed, 192 

Recipe for 91'tting fat, 150 

Taking aim badly, 63 



POITK V. 

TIm cziieles* word, i76 

belle of the ball-room, 816 

•— . tyiu^ ef 1830; tSfr 
—— farted ftfiint,,!^ 

«--— s<w4trtig»cenMdn^» SB4 

unearthly oiw^ 1 1€ 

HM 0^ lewn, ^19 

To Ada, 356 

_ j4i4ieH a thoHglit atnisht','39^ 

TotfSOOB^, ^0« 

Tculih* yoniii* aiMl apit, 2«r 

Weep uot for her, 35t 
Pr«ae«ta„ »«M^ 3freftrs'„ 23» 
Presentiments, fatal, i()7 
Priests, Greeks ifr4a 
Punishment, brutal node •fy \%^ 



Question for question, 17 ' 
Quin, 69 

R. 

Ranunculus, 138 

Rats, simple and eflScacioua mode of d«s» 
troyrng, 96 

Red sea, traditions of tlie,, 19 L 

Rein deer, the, 177 

Reminiscences, octogenarian, 180 

Representation of Scotland, parliamentary 
97 

Retort courteous, 96 

Revenue, net produce of the, at the ac- 
cession of successive sovereigns, 391 

Rodney, Admiral Lord, 376 

Romantzoff, Count, 43 

Ronda, the circus of, 312 

Russian empire, how far it exceeds the 
terra-finna in the moon, 2i6 



S. 

Sabbatb,observance of the, 227 

Sales, Dutch, 4!^0 

Saints, Chinese, 165 

Satan, the spouse of, 10 

Scientific men, ingratitude of England to 

her, 91 
Scott, Sir Walter, 293 
Scotland, parliamentary representation of, 

97 
Scrape book, the, of an unfortunate man, 

2B1 
Sea, atrip to the, 63 
Shepherd^s, the Ettrick, and Professor 

Wilson's poetical tilts, 255 
Signs, a chapter on, 165 
Singular custom, 139 
Sinclair'.'', Sir John, *'cori«:8pondence,*'an» 

ecdotes from, 300 
Skeletons offish, method of obtaing the, 68 
Smithson, anecdotarOf^ 1^ 
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Society islands, 339 

m ■ ■ , spirit ofy in England and France, 
sao 

Solan goose, the migrations of a» f04 

Soldier, the drummed oot, 21 1 

Sl^ctacies, new substance for, 419 

Spactral dog, the, — an illoson, tO'^ 

Staoislaiu, king, 490 

Sutistics of Great BriUin, 368 

Stick, the crooked, 224 

Stoke Pogis, the parish revolution at, 189 

Stone, seamen exempted from the, 419 

Stories, Persian and Hindo^tanee, 415 

St. Helena, 310 

St. Paul's cathedra]. Wren's rebuilding of, 

384 
Sngden, Sir Edward, sketch of, 359 
Superstition singular, 17 
Surface of the earth, agents of change on 

the, 18 
Swan Riter, the. colony of, 403 



Tangiers, a visit to, 54 
Tastes, travellers', 366 
Teas, prices and qualities of English and 

foreign, 386 
Tetnan, a glance at, 249 
Titian, 138 
Tit for tat, 254 



Transgressors, terrestrial, terrible tidings 

to, 291 
Turkish musical taste, 391 

U 

Ukranian, peasants dexterity of the, with 
the axe, 316 

Uneducated poets, Southey's 369 

University of Cambridge, increase of mem- 
bers in the, 256 

Union, the Irish, in 1800, 286 

V. 

Vegetable germ, development of the, 392 
Victory, the French people in, 43 

W. 

Water, 411 

Watering-places, 68 

Weber, Carl Maria von, 351 

Whale fishery of New south Wales, 382 

Who was Jesse,? 392 

Wilson, Professor, 250 

Wilson's, Professor, and the fittrick shep- 

herd^s poetical tilts, S55 
Wind and water, powers of, 315 
Wood-engraving, 139 
Worsted, 392 



Years, the present computation of, eno 
neous, 17 . 
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